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“A welcome sense of urgency” accompanies the recently renewed negotiations 
among Israel, Syria, and the Palestinians. All three “see the present as unique- 
ly advantageous; they also see the dangers if this opportunity for peace is” 


squandered.” 


The Peace Process Revitalized 


MICHAEL STERNER 


sraeli Prime Minister Ehud Barak’s landslide 

electoral victory last June raised hopes that a 

return to a more constructive period of peace- 
making was in the offing. Inevitably, some of that 
optimism has been tempered as Israelis and Pales- 
tinians have begun to grapple with the difficult and 
complex task of establishing their goals for the next 
stage of negotiations. 

In the six months since Barak's election, Pales- 
tinians and Israelis have agreed to begin negotia- 
tions for a permanent peace settlement. The initial 
progress of these talks has been complicated by 
Palestinian resentment over Barak's willingness to 
allow continued settlement building and expansion 
in the West Bank. In early December, however, 
President Bill Clinton announced that Syria had 
agreed to resume negotiations with Israel after a 
four-year hiatus. The breakthrough on the Syrian 
front—a notable success for the Clinton adminis- 
tration, which has been acting as middleman with 
Damascus to bring this about—will have a benefi- 
cial impact on resolving the difficulties impeding 
Israeli-Palestinian negotiations. 

Despite these difficulties, a welcome sense of 
urgency surrounds this new phase in the long 
struggle between Arabs and Israelis. Both sides see 
the present as uniquely advantageous; they also see 
the dangers if this opportunity for peace is squan- 
dered. Arab as well as Israeli leaders know that 
Israeli governments are strongest at their inception 
and tend to weaken with time as political strains 


MICHAEL STERNER is a retired career diplomat who 
in the Arab-Israeli negotiations during the Camp David period. 


1United Torah Judaism, with five Knesset seats, pulled 
of the Barak government over the issue of allowmg the 


portation ol heavy Mini Ministry of Defense equipment 
on the Shabba 






cause defections from the governing coalition. 
Although Barak came to office with the most com- 
fortable margin of support in the Knesset that any 
Israeli leader has enjoyed in recent times, he has 
already lost the backing of one small religious 
party, the ultraorthodox United Torah Judaism. If 
the other religious parties in his cabinet—Shas and 
the National Religious Party, with a total of 22 
Knesset seats—were to follow suit, it could bring 
down his government. 1 

Barak wants a major accomplishment while 
Israel has the advantage of two seasoned Arab 
leaders, Syrian President Hafez al-Assad and Pales- 
tinian Authority President Yasir Arafat, with whom 
to negotiate. Both men have serious health prob- 
lems, and could die or be incapacitated at any time. 
Even assuming smooth transitions to new leader- 
ship, Barak knows neither successor would have 
the same power or prestige to make the tough deci- 
sions required for peace. 


THE NEW ISRAELI-PALESTINIAN MOMENTUM 

Longer-term problems also appear on the hori- 
zon. Arafat knows that if there is a prolonged 
impasse, the process of building and expanding 
Israeli settlements will continue, further compli- 
cating negotiations. And Barak knows that Israel 
could face difficult domestic issues if confrontation 
with Palestinians in the occupied territories adds to 
the growing political assertiveness of Israel’s Arab 
community, which is already more than 20 percent 
of Israel’s population and has a birth rate higher 
than that of its Jewish population. 

Moreover, both Palestinians and Israelis agree 


-that the “interim” process, set in motion by the 






d that it is not feasible to devise further 
territory” for “slices of peace” without 
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tackling the fundamental issues of a permanent set- 
tlement. The pop expressly excluded these issues— 
“Jerusalem, refugees, settlements, security 
arrangements, borders, relations and cooperation 
with other states, and other issues of common inter- 
est”—from consideration in the negotiations for 
interim arrangements. But the pop also promised 
that permanent status negotiations would begin “as 
soon as possible, but not later than the beginning 
of the third year of the interim period.” All the sub- 
sequent detailed agreements concluded during the 
interim period, including the two latest, the Wye 
Memorandum of 1998 and the Sharm al-Shaikh 
agreement a year later, promised an early start to 
permanent status negotiations, but for one reason 
or another—usually recriminations over the imple- 
mentation of the interim agreements—they have 
never taken place. 

After exploratory talks, Israel and the Palestinian 
Authority announced on October 28 that they had 
agreed to begin permanent status negotiations 
November 7, hoping to have a “framework” agree- 
ment for a peace settlement ready by February 
2000, and a final accord by September. This ambi- 
tious timeframe reflects in part Arafats preoccupa- 
tion with the millennial aspect of the current year, 
including the pope’s scheduled visit to the Holy 
Land at Easter. He wants an agreement on the estab- 
lishment of a Palestinian state, and the outlines of 
what it would look like, in time for these events. 
Arafat also has the American political scene in 
mind: he has established a warm personal relation- 
ship with President Bill Clinton and would like to 
make a major step forward while the president is 
still in office. 

In announcing the start of talks, aides to Barak 
commented that if the proposed time schedule was 
to be achieved, frequent meetings between Barak 
and Arafat would be required. By all accounts Arafat 
and Barak have established good personal rapport, 
but understandably the relationship does not go as 
‘deep as the bond between Arafat and Prime Minis- 
ter Yitzhak Rabin, which was nurtured by three 
years of intensive negotiations. Moreover, the atmo- 
sphere last fall was dampened by the need to deal 
with a number of minor but contentious problems 
left over from Barak's predecessor, Prime Minister 
Benjamin Netanyahu: designating the precise areas 
to be turned over to Palestinian control in accor- 
dance with the 1998 Wye agreement and, especially, 
the issue of settlements. During the waning months 
of the Netanyahu government, approximately 42 
unauthorized settlements were established in the 


West Bank. The Palestinians have demanded Barak 
remove these settlements. Palestinians have also 
protested Barak’s willingness to allow the expansion 
of existing settlements at the same rate, they claim, 
as during Netanyahu's last year in office. Barak's 
cautious handling of the hot potato reflects the fact 
that the National Religious Party—the settlers’ 
party—is part of his governing coalition; it also 
reflects his concern that any premature confronta- 
tion with the settlers might cause it to defect. But 
his performance has left the Palestinians with mis- 
givings about his intentions and political courage. 
In other respects the Palestinians must be 
encouraged by what they have seen of Barak. Never 
an enthusiast of the interim process, he initially 
tired to persuade Arafat to forego implementation 
of the Wye agreement and proceed directly to per- 
manent status negotiations; when Arafat told him 
this was impossible, Barak moved to carry out the 
terms of Wye, something Netanyahu, who had 
signed the agreement, was never willing to do. 
Baraks handling of the settlement issue may reflect 
a desire to avoid confrontation with Israel's right 
wing until he has something crucial to fight about. 


THE LONG BUMPY ROAD FROM OSLO 

Palestinians and Israelis have been negotiating 
with each other for a decade, but the first real break- 
through occurred in 1993 when, after nine months 
of secret negotiations in Oslo between representa- 
tives of Israel and the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation (PLO), a Declaration of Principles was signed 
by Arafat and former Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin. The pop embodied mutual recognition 
between Israel and the PLO, and outlined the con- 
cept of a five-year interim period. During this period 
the Palestinians would establish a self-governing 
authority in portions of the West Bank and Gaza 
that had been progressively turned over to them by 
Israel. Palestinians, in their turn, would cooperate 
with Israel in security measures to control terror- 
ism. But the negotiation of the detailed agreements 
for these successive stages of transfer of territory 
proved unexpectedly difficult. Even with the team 
of Rabin and his foreign minister, Shimon Peres at 
the helm in Israel, it took two years to conclude the 
Interim Agreement (also known as Oslo I) to bring 
about the first major Israeli redeployment. 

Oslo II divided the West Bank into three zones. 
Zone A consisted of the main towns (2.8 percent of 
the territory's land area), which were to be placed 
under direct Palestinian control (special temporary 
arrangements had to be worked out for Hebron 


because of an Israeli settler community in the town 
center). Zone B included Palestinian villages and 
smaller communities (28 percent of the territory), 
which were to be turned over partially. Zone C was 
made up of mostly rural land (69 percent), which 
included Israeli settlements, areas reserved for pre- 
sent and future Israeli infrastructure projects, and 
Israeli military zones. While the agreement pro- 
vided that further portions of Zone C would be 
turned over to Palestinian control during the 
interim period, no restrictions were placed on 
Israeli activities in Zone C in the meantime (see the 
map on page 7). . 

Oslo Il created an extremely complicated mosaic 
of jurisdictions in the West Bank, but it might be 
argued that had Rabin and Peres remained in office, 
there could have been an early start to permanent 
status talks. But Rabin’s assassination on November 
4, 1995 and the electoral defeat seven months later 
of his successor, Shimon Peres, by Benjamin Net- 
anyahu, leader of the 
Likud Party, fundamen- 
tally altered the course of 
negotiations. 

Throughout his three 
years in office, Netanyahu 
operated under sharply 
conflicting pressures. His 
own preference, and cer- 
tainly the preference of the right-wing segment of 
his cabinet, would have been to scrap the Oslo pro- 
cess entirely. But once in office he felt obliged to 
honor the previous government's agreements. He 
also came under pressure from Arafat, the Egyp- 
tians, and the Jordanians, as well as Washington, to 
continue the process begun by Rabin. Whenever 
faced with making concessions to the Palestinians 
on the negotiating front, Netanyahu sought to mol- 
lify the right-wing element with political gestures 
in its direction. Thus, after agreeing to a redeploy- 
ment of Israeli troops from Hebron, he immediately 
authorized a large housing development in Har 
Homa in east Jerusalem, which in turn produced an 
outcry from the Palestinians. 

In October 1998, after an agonizing process and 
significant pressure from Washington, Netanyahu 
signed the Wye Memorandum, embodying the 
promised further stage of Israeli redeployment. 
Under it, a further 13 percent of land was to be 
transferred from Zone C to full or partial Palestinian 
control. But within a month of signing the Wye 
accord, and after only a minor transfer of land, 
Israel suspended implementation of the agreement. 





Success in Arab-Israeli negotiations 
has always depended less on devising 
the right formula and more on mustering 
the political will to accept tough choices. 
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Netanyahu blamed the Palestinians for not carrying 
out their security obligations, but the real reason 
was that implementation of the agreement was 
causing the breakup of his cabinet. 

In the end, Netanyahu’s elaborate balancing act, 
instead of strengthening him, seemed to gain him 
the worst of all possible worlds. He was plagued by 
right-wing desertions from his cabinet, but at the 
same time he was barely on speaking terms with 
Arafat, and Washington was thoroughly exasper- 
ated by his dilatory and obstructionist approach to 
negotiations. After three years he projected the 


- image of a leader who had no clear policies and 


who was not even a competent politician. This 
proved decisive in the election last year that 
brought Barak into power. ` 

The ups and downs of the negotiating process 
have not been the entire story in creating the present 
situation in the West Bank. Between September 1993, 
when the Dop was signed, and today, the number of 
Israelis settled in the West 
Bank and Gaza—not 
including the growth of 
Israeli population in east 
Jerusalem—has increased 
from about 120,000 to a 
conservatively estimated 
180,000. When Rabin took 
office in 1992, he commit- 
ted his government not to create any new settlements 
in the occupied territories. While he lived up to this 
undertaking, he did nothing to limit the expansion 
of existing settlements, and he allowed the confisca- 
tion of land, and the construction of infrastructure 
such as roads to connect settlements with Israel 
proper, to continue at the same pace as under the 
preceding Likud government. 

This is well to keep in mind as we contemplate 
a new prime minister whom many see as cast in the 
same mold as Yitzhak Rabin. Based on their records, 
not much difference exists between the two major 
Israeli parties on settlement policy. Neither has lim- 
ited settlement building or expansion in the areas 
that it sees as part of the territory it will claim in 
negotiations. For Labor (now known as One Israel, 
a fusion of Labor and two small parties, Gesher and 
Meimad) this has meant approvals for settlements 
in the major Israeli communities near the Green 
Line (the 1949 cease-fire line) and in the Jordan 
Valley. Likud, in addition to these areas, had autho- 
rized settlements throughout the West Bank. The 
settler community and its right-wing supporters 
now constitute a powerful political force in Israel 
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that will make any further transfers of territory to 
the Palestinians, as well as dealing with the issues 
of borders and the status of the settlements in peace 
talks, extremely difficult. 


A MIXED BLESSING 

Looked at in its entirety—the Declaration of 
Principles through the Wye Memorandum—the 
Oslo process strikes many as a mixed blessing. At 
the heart of the difficulty of negotiating these agree- 
ments has been the clash between Israels desire not 
to foreclose options to retain territory in the per- 
manent status negotiations, and the Palestinians’ 
desire to have contiguous territory turned over to 
them free of Israeli control. On this aspect the 
Israelis have in the main prevailed. Even when the 
provisions of Wye are fully carried out, the map of 
the West Bank will remain a mosaic of noncontigu- 
ous Palestinian communities, divided by Israeli set- 
tlements, roads leading to those settlements, and 
“security zones” retained by the Israelis. To many 
Palestinian critics, Oslo has been an Israeli trap, 
whereby the Israelis have cleverly divested them- 
selves of responsibility for the heavily populated 
Palestinian areas while retaining control over bor- 
ders, transportation routes, and natural resources, 
including water. The Palestinians point to Israel's 
continued building and expansion of settlements in 
the West Bank during the interim period as further 
proof of Israel’s intentions. 

Nor have critics been lacking on the Israeli side. 
Some, like Benny Begin, who resigned from the 
Netanyahu cabinet over the issue, oppose any 
Israeli withdrawal from “Eretz Israel” (the biblical 
“land of Israel”), a position supported by the pow- 
erful settler movement. Others are concerned by 
tactical issues, such as whether turning over so 
much land before the start of permanent status 
negotiations weakens Israels leverage in those nego- 
tiations. In the latter camp is Barak himself, who, 
as member of a ministerial committee in the Rabin 
cabinet, abstained in the vote to approve Oslo II for 
this reason. 

Yet any dispassionate analysis must also ac- 
knowledge Oslo’s positive side. By the time the Wye 
agreement is fully carried out early this year, 40 per- 
cent of the West Bank and over 60 percent of Gaza 
will have been transferred to full or partial Pales- 
tinian control. This obviously cannot be the end of 
the line for Palestinians, but viewed in a historical 
light it is not a minor accomplishment for six years 
of active negotiations, especially when compared 
with the meager tangible results achieved by the 


many previous decades ‘of armed struggle. During 
those six years Israelis and Palestinians have coop- . 
erated to make functional an extremely complicated 
maze of jurisdictions, including ones of shared 
responsibility—a success frequently obscured by 
media attention to the occasional act of violence, or 
to polemical statements. Unquestionably, this coop- 
eration has deepened the public commitment on 
both sides of the divide to a negotiated settlement. 
Arafat and his men have managed to cooperate with 
Israel and to keep the radical Palestinian opposition 
outmaneuvered and on the defensive. And as Amer- 
ican Middle East negotiator Aaron Miller has 
recently noted, the Netanyahu years paradoxically 
had the effect of drawing Israel’s right wing more 
deeply into a peace process that earlier it would 
have rejected out of hand. 


PERMANENT STATUS ISSUES 

Whatever benefits the past six years may con- 
fer, they will not be enough to make resolving per- 
manent status concerns easy. The gap between the 
two sides on such crucial issues as borders, set- 
tlements, the status of Jerusalem, and how to 
resolve the 1948 Palestinian refugee problem 
remains wide. Many studies of possible compro- 
mises have been conducted by both sides—not to 
mention Washington. There have even been trial 
negotiations between nonofficial Palestinians 
and Israelis.. 

Perhaps the best known of these are the talks 
held in the mid-1990s between Yossi Beilin, a con- 
fidant of Peres and now minister of justice in Barak's 
cabinet, and Mahmoud Abbas (Abu Mazen), an 
experienced Palestinian negotiator and one of 
Arafats top advisers. Although the details of their 
talks were never published, they reportedly reached 
agreement on the full range of issues, including a 
demilitarized Palestinian state; an Israeli security 
presence in the Jordan Valley that would be phased 
out over time; border modifications, mostly in 
Israels favor but with token transfers in the oppo- 
site direction; extraterritorial status for those set- 
tlements falling outside the area annexed by Israel; 
an enlarged Jerusalem, providing scope for the 
Palestinians to establish their capital “in Jerusalem,” 
with the Palestinians also given supervision over 
the Muslim holy sites in the Old City; and no 
Testrictions on the return of refugees to the West 
Bank in exchange for relinquishment of their “right 
of return” to Israel. 

Some of these ideas are plausible, but it is 
important to emphasize that the plan was never 


endorsed by the Israeli government or the PLO.2 
This should stand as a reminder that success 
in Arab-Israeli negotiations has always depended 
less on devising the right formula and more on 
mustering the political will to accept tough choices. 

Negotiators will have to offer politically acceptable 
compromises on the individual issues, but among them 
will also be important tradeoffs. What is done—or 
not done—on the refugee issue will have a direct bear- 
ing on Israels perception of its security, andtherefore on 


its willingness to minimize the expansion of its 


borders, and on 


beyond its bor- 
ders. Another 
issue important 
to Israeli security 
is whether outly- 
ing Arab states 
will accept the 
negotiated agree- 
ment and make 
peace with Israel; 
this in turn will 
hang in large 
measure on 
whether the 
Palestinians 
can deliver a 
satisfactory ar- 
rangement on Je- 
rusalem. Yet 
another factor 
in the security 
equation will be 
the extent of 
Palestinian coop- 
eration in creat- 
ing the kind of 
border Israel 
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On the question of territorial compromise, Israels 
position will be determined by three factors: first and 
foremost, the need for security; second, the hope of 
establishing as many settlers as possible within the 
new borders; and third, the converse desire not to 
incorporate concentrations of Palestinian population, 
such as the border towns of Tulkarm and Qalqilya. 
On the second aspect, a study by Israeli analyst 
Joseph Alpher in 1994 pointed out that a new border 
could be drawn that would incorporate 70 percent of 
the (then) settler population within only 11 percent 

q of West Bank 
territory. 
Alpher's figures 
are dated, but 
the basic princi- 
| ple is still valid: 
a relatively large 
percentage of 
settlers can be 
incorporated in 
‘| a relatively 
small territorial 
transfer. 

On some of 
these issues— 
drawing new 
borders is cer- 
tainly the prime 
example—the 
negotiations will 
be a zero-sum 
game: what Is- 
rael gets the 
Palestinians will 
not, and vice- 
versa. But on 
other issues, 
such as dealing 
with water re- 
sources, it may 


wants—one that The West Bank afier the first israeli redeployment according fo the Sharm al Shaikh agreement. be possible to 


is “soft” in imposing the fewest restrictions on trade and 
travel and that maximizes cooperation on such matters 
as public health and communications, but “hard” in 
terms of its physical arrangements to prevent terrorism. 


2Perhaps the least plausible of these ideas is the notion of 

giving settlements that remain in the Palestinian area 
extraterritorial status. Partly as a result of the mterim expe- 
rience, negotiators on both sides now believe this would not 
be a desirable solution, and that giving settlers the simple 
choice of being moved or remaining in place under Pales- 
tinian jurisdiction would be better. 


find solutions that benefit both sides. In so narrow a 
geographical area it makes less sense to try to divide 
the aquifers (something difficult to do scientifically, in 
any case) than to treat water as a resource to be shared 
and developed jointly. Thus, a Joint Water Authority 
could be created that would not only allocate existing 
supplies equitably but study the most cost- 
effective way of increasing water supplies for both 
communities, whether through water importation, 
desalination, or groundwater development. If a 
peace settlement with Syria can also be achieved, 
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Syria and Jordan, which control water resources 
important to Israel and the Palestinians, could 
become part of a regional water structure. If some 
of these possible water projects are carried out in 
the context of a peace settlement, international 
financing would be available that otherwise might 
not be if conducted nationally. For Israel to be will- 
ing to give up its present total control over water 
resources, strong guarantees would have to be built 
into any agreement concerning issues such as its 
water share and nonpollution. 

Whether these tough and complex issues can be 
resolved in a year’s time will depend on each side's 
sense of urgency and commitment to reaching a 
deal. After six years of frustrating incrementalism, 
the temptation is strong to take the plunge. If Barak 
must face the domestic crisis that even a plan to 
remove settlements will most likely provoke, he will 
want it to be in the context of a complete package 
that can demonstrate the advantages of full peace. 
But it is Arafat and his close colleagues who have 
the most difficult decisions to make. No doubt with 
a sense of his own mortality, Arafat wants to seal his 
legacy as founder of the Palestinian state, and he 
may not be far wrong if he reasons that Barak’s gov- 
ernment is about as good as the Palestinians are 
likely to get. But he also does not want to be known 
as a leader who sold out Palestinian rights prema- 
turely. Can he get from Barak as good a deal today 
on borders, or on a Palestinian role in Jerusalem, as 
the Palestinians might if they were more patient, 
and if the two sides had a longer opportunity to test 
a arrangements and live in peace? And if not, 

measures be designed on these issues 
o are nevertheless real advances? 


MEANWHILE, IN DAMASCUS. . . 

Israelis know that the Palestinian issue is at the 
heart of their search for peace, and that only 
through a settlement with the Palestinians can 
their peace treaties with Arab states be validated. 
Nevertheless, every Israeli government is tempted 
to see if the easiest way forward is through a deal 
with Damascus. This strategy holds a number of 
attractions for the Israelis. Compared with the 
complexities of the issues Israel faces with the 
Palestinians, Israeli-Syrian issues are relatively sim- 
ple. There is an international border that, except 
for minor contested portions of territory, is not in 
dispute. Although Syrian President Hafez Assad is 
a tough negotiator, he has an excellent record of 
living up to agreements once they are concluded. 
Since the settlers in the Israeli-occupied Golan 


Heights originally moved there for economic rea- 
sons rather than ideology or to assert historical 
claims, their removal in the context of a peace 
agreement would produce fewer domestic politi- 
cal repercussions for an Israeli government. There 
is the additional consideration that it is only 
through a deal with Syria that Israel can resolve the 
security problems along its northern border with 
Lebanon. And, if an agreement with Syria could be 
concluded, it would strengthen the hand of any 
Israeli leader to find far-reaching solutions in the 
Palestinian negotiations. 

The outlines of a settlement with Syria are clear. 
Israel knows it must withdraw completely from the 
Golan if there is to be a peace settlement; Syria, on 
the other hand, knows Israel will not do so unless 
Syria agrees to broad security measures in the 
Golan, such as early-warning systems, and possi- 
bly an international peacekeeping presence. These 
issues were thoroughly explored in negotiations 
during the Rabin era, and differences between the 
two sides on these basic issues are not great. Israel, 
however, has asked the Syrians for more than a 
contractual peace; it wants the peace settlement to 
be buttressed by trade, tourism, and other cooper- 
ative arrangements, seeing this dimension as an 
essential component to the solidity and durability 
of any peace agreement. Syrian negotiators have 
argued that this extra dimension can only be deliv- 
ered by the Syrian people, and only if and when 
true reconciliation with Israel takes place over the 
course of time. 

In the past, a “who goes first” problem has left 
the two sides at an impasse. The Syrians have said 
they will not discuss topics of special interest to 
Israel unless they first receive assurances that com- 
plete withdrawal from Golan is the basis for nego- 
tiations, while the Israelis have believed that to do 
this would deprive them of negotiating leverage to 
get the terms they want. Presumably some formula 
has been found to overcome this conundrum dur- 
ing Washington's successful mediation. 

Barak would no doubt like to pick up where 
matters were left in the Rabin period, and on the 
Syrian side, some observers believe Assad may be 
ready to make a deal. Assad too is getting old and 
has had several heart attacks; he may want to 
resolve this conflict as a legacy to his long rule. He 
has said publicly that he sees Barak's election as a 
positive development, and given the vagaries of 
Israeli politics, he may feel it is an opportunity that 
should not be passed up. At a more fundamental 
level, the end of the cold war and the collapse of 


Soviet power have made Syria’s traditional stance of 
isolated rejectionism more difficult to sustain. 

On December 8, President Clinton announced 
that United States mediation had succeeded in 
reaching agreement between Israel and Syria to 
resume negotiations. The talks were launched in 
Washington the following week, with subsequent 
meetings to take place at a yet-to-be-decided loca- 
tion in the Middle East. It was also reported that 
Assad had undertaken to persuade the Lebanese 
government to participate; there can be little doubt 
that he will be successful in this endeavor. 


AMERICA’S ROLE 

The United States is the only outside power that 
Israel and the Palestinian Authority recognize must 
play a key role in the peacemaking process. For 
Israel, only the United States has the will and capa- 
bility to intervene militarily should things “go 
wrong” for Israel, and Israelis know that America’s 
wealth and leadership are essential for the interna- 
tional arrangements necessary to buttress a peace 
agreement. The Palestinians see an activist United 
States role as the only hope to counterbalance a 
power equation that greatly favors Israel. 

But wherever possible, the Israelis like to deal 
directly with their adversaries, without the aid of 
middlemen. In the case of Syria, where Israeli con- 
tacts with Syrian leaders have been minimal and 
unproductive, Israel has sought Washington’ assis- 
tance to help start negotiations. With the Palestini- 
ans, however, with whom Israel by now has 
well-developed contacts and a proven negotiating 
experience, Barak, like his predecessors Rabin and 
Peres, prefers to deal directly, with the United States 
sitting outside the room. This does not mean that 
the Israelis do not recognize that, as negotiations 
proceed, American ideas, persuasion, and pressure 
-will be needed on many occasions to overcome 
crises in the negotiations. American diplomacy will 
also be important in maintaining political support 
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for the negotiations and economic support for the 
Palestinians, both regionally and internationally. 

Washington will wish to weigh carefully how 
deeply it gets involved in any peace arrangements. 
In a desperate effort to clinch the Wye agreement, 
the United States allowed itself to be drawn into a 
commitment to participate in implementation of 
the agreement, through provision of intelligence 
and participation in security operations; this was, 
in the opinion of some American officials, an 
unwise sharing of responsibility for making the 
agreement work at the micro level. Fortunately, 
Barak appears to share this view. 


No TURNING BACK 

Deadlines and target dates in Arab-Israeli nego- 
tiations tend to be expressions of optimistic intent 
rather than realistic assessment, and if it proves 
impossible to reach Barak’s ambitious goal within 
a year, there is no reason why negotiations cannot 
be extended, provided a convincing case can be 
made that they are getting somewhere. But the 
parties must find some way to keep the process 
moving forward. 

Palestinians and Israelis have by now traveled a 
long and arduous road together, and to make it 
even this far, have had to share sacrifices, ranging 
from Israel’s withstanding terrorist attacks to the 
patience required of Arafat and his men as they 
endured the lean Netanyahu years. At this point 
there is really no turning back. Even if widespread 
violence were to recur, it would not be enough to 
undo what the two sides have accomplished thus 
far, and at some point negotiators would have to 
pick up where matters had been left off. Nor is the 
present situation a satisfactory long-term resting 
place. In the end it will be this fact—even more 
than what kind of government Israel has, or who 
succeeds Arafat, or how much pressure the United 
States puts on the parties—that will be the most 
compelling consideration of all. = 


“Balancing the role of the army against the grievances of civil society,” 

_ Abdelaziz Bouteflika, Algeria’s new president, is “apparently in charge of a pro- 
cess of national reconciliation that may finally allow Algeria to address the ~ 
social and economic needs that a decade of political turbulence and violence has | 


made even more urgent.” 


Bouteflika and Algeria’s Path 
from Revolt to Reconciliation 


ROBERT MORTIMER 


ecently elected President Abdelaziz Boute- 
Ri: evokes memories of two towering fig- 
in post-World War II Algerian history: 
French President Charles de Gaulle and Algeria's 
second president, Houari Boumedienne. De Gaulle 
became president of France when the May 13, 1958 
uprising in war-torn colonial Algeria brought down 
the Fourth Republic. Just as the political destiny of 
Charles de Gaulle was inextricably bound with the 
war in Algeria, so was that of Bouteflika—a young 
‘soldier in 1958, serving as a trusted aide to the 
rebellions military chief, Boumedienne. De Gaulle 
negotiated an end to the Algerian war, restoring 
political stability to France. The question today is 
whether Bouteflika, who was elected president of 
Algeria last April, can bring peace and reconcilia- 
tion to his country. 

People also ask if he can restore the brand of 
authoritative national leadership associated with the 
Boumedienne era. The Algerian strongman seized 
power from Ahmed Ben Bella in a June 1965 coup 
that was triggered in part by a dispute over Boute- 
flika. Ben Bella was poised to fire Bouteflika as for- 
eign minister, a post the younger man had assumed 
in 1963, at the age of 26. Thanks to the coup, Boute- 
flika was not deposed, and the world’s (then) 
youngest minister of foreign affairs went on to serve 
prominently until 1979, departing only after the 
sudden death of Boumedienne in December 1978. 
The latter had led Algeria through 13 years of excep- 
tional domestic change and diplomatic activism that 
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earned Algeria a reputation as one of the most 
dynamic states in what has since been called the 
“third world coalition.” Bouteflika was as much the 
architect of this policy of Algerian “grandeur” as 
Boumedienne, pursuing a role on the global stage 
that de Gaulle could (and did) appreciate more than 
most, devotee of grandeur that he was. 

In 1979 Bouteflika sought the Algerian presi- 
dency, but he was passed over by the military— 
always Algeria's kingmaker—in favor of Chadli 
Benjedid, the senior ranking military officer. Benje- 
did promptly dumped the long-serving diplomat 
amid intimations of personal corruption regarding 
the foreign ministry budget. Bouteflika departed to 
Switzerland, thus beginning his long “crossing of 
the desert,” as French historians commonly refer to 
de Gaulle’s self-imposed withdrawal from French 
politics between 1946 and 1958. He took with him 
the heritage of Boumedienne’s pursuit of third world 
leadership, and watched from Geneva as Algeria 
declined in global standing in the 1980s and 
descended into civil war in the 1990s. Only as Alge- 
rian affairs were bottoming out in 1998 did Boute- 
flika’s star begin to rise again when the army sought 
a strong but nonmilitary figure, imbued with a sense 
of national mission, to rescue Algeria from its polit- 
ical divisions (as de Gaulle had transcended France’ 
divisions over the war in Algeria) and restore its 
stature to the glory days of the Boumedienne era. 


ZEROUAL: THE RELUCTANT PRESIDENT 

Bouteflika’s opportunity arose when Liamine Zer- 
oual, who had been appointed president by the mil- 
itary in January 1994 and then elected to the post in 
November 1995, abruptly announced his resignation 
in September 1998. Rarely do Algerian presidents 
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voluntarily step down before the end of their terms. 
Zeroual’s announcement thus stunned his compa- 
triots and thrust the country into political limbo. 

Yet Zeroual had never really controlled the levers 
of power despite his ample electoral victory in 
1995. He inherited an explostve situation: an armed 
insurrection that had begun in 1992 after the can- 
cellation of elections, which would have given the 
fundamentalists Islamic Salvation Front (Fis) con- 
trol over the National Assembly. The Fis had 
emerged as a popular protest movement following 
riots in October 1988 against high unemployment 
and regime corruption. Though mandated by the 
public to pursue a negotiated end to the violence, 
Zeroual found himself constrained by hard-liners 
in both the army and in civil society, and by divi- 
sions within an Islamist camp split into a legal 
wing, Hamas; the supporters of the banned Fis and 
its military branch, the Islamic Salvation Army, or 
Als; and the fanatical Armed Islamic Group (Gia). In 
retrospect it appears that Zeroual was a reluctant 
president from the start, drafted by the army to rep- 
resent the state while the military high command 
under General Mohamed Lamari conducted a 
relentless war against the armed insurgents and 
their supporters. 

Although some observers in the mid-1990s pre- 
dicted an Islamist takeover, the army remained 
steadfast in its conviction that it would not lose to 
the rebellion. It did not hesitate to use harsh mea- 
sures, any less than did the ruthless Gia. There were, 
to be sure, differences of opinion over strategy and 
tactics, including an internal debate between the 
“eradicators” and the “conciliators.” Zeroual’s own 
convictions tended toward a strategy of conciliation 
or a negotiated settlement. This was most evident 
in his earliest initiatives, first as minister of defense 
in 1993 and then as head of state in 1994. Nonethe- 
less, he slammed the door on the most promising 
initiative, a 1995 platform negotiated m Rome, Italy 
under the auspices of the SantEgidio Catholic com- 
munity, because the general staff was opposed. 

Throughout 1996 and 1997, despite his electoral 
mandate to pursue a peaceful settlement, Zeroual 
turned to a long process of constitutional revision 
and parliamentary elections. At the same time the 
army systematically drove the rebels into progres- 
sively smaller enclaves, turning the tide of the civil 
war—notwithstanding periodic operations of 
appalling violence against villagers carried out by 
the extremist GIA. Zeroual was pursuing a strategy 
of institutional consolidation designed to give him 
ultimate control over the political system. Yet it was 


in vain because the army was likewise reasserting 
its capacity as Algeria’s most powerful institution. 
In effect, the army would not permit Zeroual to 
reach a political compromise with the Islamist 
movement until it had reestablished complete con- 
trol over Algerian territory—but once it had done 
so, it no longer had any need for Zeroual. 

A key turning point, little noted at the time, 
occurred in October 1997. The Als, commanded by 
Madani Mezrag and in control of several regional 
strongholds, declared a unilateral cease-fire, the 
result of a deal negotiated directly with the national 
army. President Zeroual largely ignored this agree- 
ment, whose significance remained ambiguous so 
long as acts of violence continued to wreak havoc 
around the country. One especially bloody massacre 
with high civilian casualties occurred on the first 
day of the holy month of Ramadan late in 1997 at 
Relizane in western Algeria. The government 
attributed the slaughter to the Gia, but rumors cir- 
culated widely that the security forces were 
involved. A few weeks later, approximately 100 
civilians were killed at Sidi Hammed, south of 
Algiers, and as many as 1,500 fatalities occurred in 
January 1998 alone. 

These atrocities provoked both the European 
Union and the United Nations to send fact-finding 
missions to Algeria to investigate charges of gov- 
ernment complicity in the mayhem—a rather 
improbable interpretation that nonetheless revealed 
the extreme mistrust on all sides regarding who was 
killing whom in the Algerian countryside. Yet while 
conspiracy theories abounded, they tended to mask 
the internal power struggle within the regime 
between Zeroual and his most influential adviser, 
retired General Mohamed Betchine, on the one 
hand, and the general staff of the army, on the other. 
This was mainly a struggle over which political clan 
would emerge most powerful from the civil war. 


MILITARY MACHINATIONS 

Long hidden behind the veil of headlines 
announcing atrocities and the occasional celebrity 
assassination (such as that of popular Berber singer 
Lounes Matoub in June 1998), the internal power 
struggle began to emerge publicly during the sum- 
mer of 1998. Several newspapers, such as El Watan, 
Le Matin, and El Khabar—privately owned but 
more or.less close to the secular nationalists in the 
roilitary—began to run stories implicating Betchine 
in acts of malfeasance and corruption. Betchine 
was known to be conducting talks with various fig- 
ures in the Islamic movement, notably members of 
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the officially banned Fis, in an effort to strike a 
political deal that would go beyond the military's 
truce with the Fis’s military branch, the als. The 
press campaign was designed to discredit Betchine 
personally and thereby force Zeroual to dismiss 
him. Under apparent pressure to distance himself 
from. his éminence grise, the president startled the 
nation on September 11 by announcing that he 
would resign in February 1999, some 21 months 
before the end of his term. 

Zeroual, who never really sought the position 
that had been thrust upon him, and frustrated and 
fatigued by his inability to end the war on his own 
terms (through a deal with the political, not mili- 
tary, branch of the Islamist movement), decided to 
throw the whole matter of leadership back upon the 
electorate. The military, which had feared the emer- 
gence of a Zeroual-Betchine team credited with the 
achievement of a negotiated settlement and backed 
by an alliance with centrist elements of the old Fis, 
was content to let Zeroual go. It pledged to respect 
the outcome of the new election and implied that it 
would not put forward a candidate from its ranks. 
The military elite had come to the conclusion that 
its interests would be better served by a civilian 
president respectful of a strong military rather than 
by a strong president with a military background 
(such as Zeroual or Betchine) who might be better 
able to manipulate the armed forces. 

In October, Betchine announced that he was 
resigning as presidential adviser, implying that he 
' would run for president. About the same time, the 
government shut down several newspapers that had 
been involved in the campaign against Betchine on 
the pretext that they had not paid their printing 
bills, while Betchine’s own paper, Ľ Authentique, 
continued to operate. Zeroual’s confidant, however, 
had no real political base, and his campaign went 
nowhere. Meanwhile Prime Minister Ahmed 
Ouyahia stepped down in December to allow a 
caretaker government under career diplomat Smail 
Hamdani to prepare the early election, rescheduled 
for April 1999. 


ENTER BOUTEFLIKA, AGAIN 

Bouteflika immediately recognized his political 
opportunity; his name began to circulate as a possi- 
ble presidential candidate when Zeroual announced 
he was resigning. Many Algerians remembered his 
career as foreign minister, and the political elite was 
well aware that the army had considered him a con- 
tender in the closed politics of leadership selection 
in 1994. 


It is well known that Algerian politics are - 
opaque: such was certainly the case in 1994, when 
an ill-defined “national conference” met to replace 
the five-man High State Committee that had served 
as Algeria’s executive body for the two years fol- 
lowing the coup of January 1992. The army had 
forced Benjedid to resign after his policies brought 
the Fis to the brink of victory in parliamentary elec- 
tions, the results of which were annulled by the 
coup. All political parties boycotted the improvised 
national conference, several because the FIs was 
excluded from participation and others because it 
was a token exercise. On January 25, 1994, when 
this conference opened, the press speculated that 
Bouteflika would be designated head of state. The 
next day, the conference spokesperson announced 
that Bouteflika had withdrawn his candidacy (in 
truth no one had ever declared his candidacy in this 
murky process). What had in fact happened? 

The military of course was the power behind the 
national conference. Top military leaders had 
reached a consensus on Zeroual as the man to 
replace the High State Committee, but Zeroual had 
alarmed some of the hard-liners by visiting the mil- 
itary prison in Blida for secret talks with Abassi 
Madani and other imprisoned Fis leaders. Those 
with doubts about Zeroual then contacted Boute- 
flika, who engaged in long discussions about the 
political conditions under which he might assume 
the presidency. Bouteflika eventually concluded that 
he would not have a free hand to deal with the 
Islamists as he saw fit, and he rejected the offer. 

This episode illustrates Bouteflika’s shrewdness 
and pragmatism; it also reveals his refusal to be a 
puppet. Some observers believe that the 1994 
Bouteflika candidacy was nothing more than a 
warning to Zeroual that other alternatives to his 
leadership existed. As the Algerian journalist Abed 
Charef put it, “The Bouteflika affair showed Zeroual 
that his accession to power was never definitively 
assured, and that he would have to reckon with the 
real decisionmakers throughout his term of office.” 
While exactly what happened remains obscure, the 
broad significance of these behind-the-scene events 
is that Zeroual accepted a mandate that gave him 
little room to maneuver, whereas Bouteflika did not. 
Even if his chances were slender in 1994, the fact 
that Bouteflika set his own conditions strengthened 
his position in 1999. 


THE IMPROBABLE CAMPAIGN 
The entire campaign to succeed Zeroual was as 


. strange and improbable as the president’s premature 
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retirement. It caught political parties and personali- 
ties off-guard; as was noted, Bouteflika promptly 
began to muster support within the political class. 
Even before he formally announced his candidacy, 
the Central Committee of the National Liberation 
Front (FLN)—once the country’s only legal political 
party—designated the former foreign minister as the 
partys choice. This move dealt a serious setback to 
other prominent politicians long associated with the 
single party, such as former Prime Minister Mouloud 
Hamrouche and former Foreign Minister Ahmed 
Taleb Ibrahimi, both of whom had presidential 
ambitions and did indeed become candidates. 

The role of the political parties—which, including 
the FLN, have never been strong forces in Algerian 
politics—was marginal throughout the presidential 
campaign. More candidates ran as independents, 
including Bouteflika, than as nominees of parties. 
Parties remain weak in Algeria because the military 
establishment behind the gov- 
ernment has not wanted 
autonomous political parties 
with real ties to civil society. 

This was also true of Zer- 
oual’s presidential party. Zer- 
oual had created a new party, 
the National Democratic Rally 
(RND), in early 1997 as his 
vehicle for the parliamentary 
elections that June. He had named Abdelkader Ben 
Salah, a little-known ambassador, to serve as head 
of the RND, and the party, by some magic known 
only to authoritarian regimes, won the largest num- 
ber of seats in the resuscitated National Assembly 
(156 of 380 seats). Since the FLN had by 1997 
realigned itself with President Zeroual and was able 
to elect 62 deputies to the assembly, the president 
enjoyed a comfortable majority of 218 seats in the 
parliament. Both parties were, in effect, appendages 
of the presidency. 

Early in 1999, the RND policy council also 
endorsed Bouteflika over the objections of nominal 
leader Tahar Benbaibeche, who had replaced Ben 
Salah and in turn was replaced by former Prime 
Minister Ouyahia for failing to support the nomi- 
nee. Despite these two prominent endorsements, 
Bouteflika, who formally announced his candidacy 
on December 26, ran as an independent. 

So did former Prime Minister Hamrouche and 
former Foreign Minister Ibrahimi. Hamrouche drew 
support from the liberal technocrats who consti- 
tuted a dissident faction of the FLN while Ibrahimi, 
the son of a revered Islamic reformer of the 1940s 





Despite his lack of electoral legitimacy, 
Bouteflika has the skills to lead Algeria who had thrown their sup- 
out of the nightmare of the 1990s. 


and 1950s, drew his base of support from those 
who had once voted for the Fis; indeed, shortly 
before election day the Fis urged its constituency to 
vote for him. The only person to run as the candi- 
date of a recognized party—the Socialist Forces 
Front—was the perennial Kabyle leader, Hocine Ait 
Ahmed, who enjoyed his ethno-regional political 
base in Kabylia, the largely Berber-populated moun- 
tainous area east of Algiers. 

These four men were the major candidates; 
three others were breakaways from parties that had 
endorsed Bouteflika. Mahfoud Nahnah, who had 
captured 25 percent of the presidential vote in 
1995 as the candidate of the moderate Islamist 
party Hamas, was barred from running on a tech- 
nicality in 1999. 

Zeroual’s last hurrah had been a pledge that the 
election would be free and fair. In a February 1999 
speech, he reiterated his commitment to a “healthy 
and democratic, free, trans- 
parent, and credible” elec- 
tion. In the speech he also 
criticized the nearly dozen 
ministers in the government 


port behind Bouteflika; their 
obligation, he declared, was 
to remain impartial lest they 
undermine the “climate of 
confidence around the election” that Zeroual 
wanted to construct. His remarks also targeted 
retired General Khaled Nezzar (once Zeroual's 
patron), who had personally endorsed Bouteflika. 
Nezzar promptly rebutted Zeroual in an open letter 
in the press in which he defended his right to speak 
out. The exchange revealed the contentious atmo- 
sphere surrounding the election, but nevertheless 
both the national and international press treated the 
campaign as at least a potentially genuine test of 
Algenan public opinion. 

This attitude was ironically captured in a head- 
line in the February 23 issue of the magazine Jeune 
Afrique: “And What if the Game Were Not 
Rigged?” Indeed the campaign did exhibit many 
attributes of an open presidential election. The 
seven candidates traveled about the country hold- 
ing rallies. An electoral commission led by an Inter- 
national Court of Justice jurist, Mohamed Bedjaoui, 
would guarantee the fairness of the procedures. 
The national television and a relatively indepen- 
dent press provided a forum to the candidates, and 
the official military monthly El Djeich declared that 
the army was strictly neutral. As the run-up to the 
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election became more heated, it seemed possible 
that Bouteflika, the front-runner in endorsements, 
might not win, especially in the first round of the 
multicandidate race. 

Then, on the eve of the April 15 election, every- 
thing unraveled. It has been the practice in Algeria 
since independence to allow special voting arrange- 
ments for the nomadic populations of the Sahara 
and for the armed forces, including the gen- 
darmerie, police, and customs officers. Before the 
Thursday general election, polling began in the 
Sahara on Monday and for the armed forces on 
Tuesday. On Tuesday, a representative of Hocine Ait 
Ahmeds Socialist Forces Front made the following 
declaration: “Notwithstanding the guarantees made 
by President Zeroual and the chief-of-staff of the 
armed forces, we have received information that 
fraud occurred in the itinerant polling places and 
the special [military] polls.” 

The spokesman went on to say that all six 
“opposition” candidates were demanding an annul- 
ment of the results from these polling places and an 
urgent meeting with President Zeroual, the out- 
come of which would determine whether they 
would remain in the election. Zeroual not only 
refused to meet with the six irate contenders but 
appeared on television Wednesday night to say that 
the election would take place as scheduled and to 
urge Algerians to vote in force. 

On Thursday the polling places were nearly 
deserted, at least in the major urban areas observed 
by the international press. Later that night the inte- 
rior minister announced that 60 percent of the vot- 
ers had turned out and that 74 percent of them had 
voted for Bouteflika. A leak from the ministry, 
reported in Le Monde, put the real turnout at 23 per- 
cent. Even worse, the leaked version gave Boute- 
flika only 28 percent of the vote—putting him 
ahead of Taleb Ibrahimi with 20 percent but far 
from the 50 percent needed to win in the first 
round. (The official results also placed Taleb 
Ibrahimi in second place with 12.5 percent of the 
ballots.) Whatever the precise count, Bouteflika’s 
victory was severely tarnished both in Algerian eyes 
and abroad. It also brought to an embarrassing end 
the Zeroual era. 


THE UNRELUCTANT PRESIDENT 

Paradoxical as it may seem, Bouteflika seems to 
be the leader that Algeria needs at this moment in 
its history. Despite his lack of electoral legitimacy, 
he has the skills to lead Algeria out of the nightmare 
of the 1990s. Since the death of Boumedienne there 


has been weakness, almost a void, at the highest 
level of the Algerian state, something Bouteflika has 
attempted to change immediately. 

Algerian historian Mohamed Harbi, once a close 
political ally of Ahmed Ben Bella and now a profes- 
sor in Paris, immediately recognized new possibil- 
ities in the accession of the former Boumedienne 
aide to the presidency. Bouteflika, Harbi has argued 
in Le Monde, “is not manipulable like a simple 
pawn”; moreover the military, although still capa- 
ble of rigging the election, is no longer the mono- 
lithic force it had previously been. He suggests that 
the future will depend on Bouteflika’s ability to act 
with the knowledge that the military needed his 
political skills as much as he needed its help to 
attain the presidency. 

Harbi no doubt also senses that the timing was 
right for Bouteflika to make a difference. Timing 
can be everything in politics, and after 20 years of 
waiting in the wings, Bouteflika’s reentry was well 
timed: the Islamic rebellion was largely exhausted 
and much of the military high command was ready 
for a compromise. 

Aside from the die-hard extremists of the GIA, 
many Islamists were ready to deal with Bouteflika. 
This was evident in several ways: during the presi- 
dential campaign, the moderate Islamic party En 
Nahda had actually endorsed Bouteflika (albeit 
causing a split in En Nahda); after being disquali- 
fied himself, Mahfoud Nahnah asked Hamas to 
endorse Bouteflika; and while the Fis instructed its 
supporters to vote for Taleb Ibrahimi, its detained 
leader, Abassi Madani, was also ready to talk with 
the new president. Bouteflika in turn made it clear 
that his highest priority was reestablishing civil 
peace and that he was open to a policy of amnesty 
to achieve it. 

The first major breakthrough came from the AI. 
Although its October 1997 cease-fire had been rel- 
egated to a political limbo, on June 1, Als comman- 
der Mezrag sent a letter to the president in which 
he proposed to abandon the armed resistance so 
long as Bouteflika would unambiguously provide a 
legal basis and a “political cover” to the October 
truce—something Zeroual had refused to do. Five 
days later Mezrag released a communiqué that 
announced “the definitive halt of the armed strug- 
gle.” A few days after that, the Fiss Madani declared 
his complete support for the arss decision and 
called on all combatants to respect that decision. 

In one of the nuances so important to Algerian 
politics, Bouteflika did not publicly respond to the 
first letter from Mezrag. Mezrag thus stated in his 


second announcement that his army was respond- 
ing to Bouteflika’s May 29 speech in which he had 
declared a policy of clemency for insurgents who 
were ready for peace. Immediately following the 
definitive ais declaration, the president issued an 
executive order instructing the government to pre- 
pare an amnesty law. 

In a very shrewd political maneuver, Bouteflika 
then declared that he would submit his proposed 
agreement on “civil concord” to a national referen- 
dum—nmuch as de Gaulle governed by plebiscite in 
France, especially during the early years of his rule. 
The referendum was eventually conducted in 
September with a high turnout of 85 percent and a 
huge approval rate of 99 percent. Even if one 
doubts the exact figures, clearly more people went 
to the polls than in April; there is no reason to ques- 
tion that the vast majority of voters want peace. 
Whatever the shortcomings of such plebiscites, it is 
also clear that Bouteflika acquired in September 
what he did not in April: a mandate and some mea- 
sure of popular legitimacy. 

Other presidential policies and measures con- 
tributed to Bouteflika’s success in dispersing the 
cloud hanging over his election. He immediately set 
to work organizing the summit of the Organization 
of African Unity that took place in Algiers in July. 
This allowed Bouteflika and Algeria to return to the 
center stage of inter-African affairs that it had occu- 
pied during the Boumedienne years. His govern- 
ment also organized the first major meeting of the 
Union of the Arab Maghreb in several years, spark- 
ing speculation that Bouteflika (who was born in 
Oujda, Morocco) would find a way to heal the long- 
standing rift in Algerian-Moroccan relations. He 
traveled to Switzerland to a major international eco- 
nomic forum to seek investment; in his remarks he 
admitted the huge tol—100,000 dead—that the 
civil war had taken, breaking with the previous gov- 
ernment’ policy of minimizing casualties. He also 
declared that the 1995 Sant'Egidio platform, which 
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Zeroual had rejected, was a promising approach 
that could have brought peace to Algeria years ear- 
lier. In all these ways Bouteflika brought fresh ideas 
and candor into the political arena. 

These initiatives perhaps contributed to Algeri- 
ans’ willingness to endorse the president's concil- 
iatory policies toward the Islamist movement. To 
be sure, holdouts in the military and civil society 
as well as in the ranks of the GIA remain. Algeria is 
not completely secure, as the assassination in late 
November of Abdelkader Hachani, a member of 
the Fis leadership and a key figure in the process of 
reconciliation between the Fis and the authorities, 
made evident. The sudden upsurge of violence in 
November showed that die-hard fundamentalist 
elements were seeking to wreck the peace process. 
Moreover, many Algerians still support Islamic par- 
ties as vehicles of reform. These parties, however, 
understand that they have lost the armed revolt 
and that they must return to legal forms of politics, 
the wish of the vast majority of Algerians. In this 
sense Bouteflika has proved the man of the hour; 
the time was ripe for a political exit from the worst 
of the violence. Bouteflika chose the symbolic date 
of November 1—the anniversary of the beginning 
of the Algerian war of independence—to begin 
implementation of the amnesty law, pardoning over 
6,000 detainees. | 

By the time Bouteflika appeared before the UN 
General Assembly in September 1999—the same 
assembly of which he was elected president in 
September 1974—he had effected a remarkable 
political comeback. After 20 years in the political 
wilderness, he returned to the podium as Algeria's 
head of state and as an astute politician, balancing 
the role of the army against the grievances of civil 
society, apparently in charge of a process of national 
reconciliation that may finally allow Algeria to 
address the social and economic needs that a 
decade of political turbulence and violence has 
made even more urgent. a 
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The Coming Transformation 
in the Muslim World 


DALE E EICKELMAN 


Europe, the combination of mass education 

and mass communications is transforming 
the Muslim-majority world, a broad geographical 
crescent stretching from North Africa through 
Central Asia, the Indian subcontinent, and the 
Indonesian archipelago. In unprecedented num- 
bers, the faithful—whether in the vast cosmopoli- 
tan city of Istanbul, the suburbs of Paris, or in the 
remote oases of Oman’s mountainous interior— 
are examining and debating the fundamentals of 
Muslim belief and practice in ways that their less 
self-conscious predecessors in the faith would 
never have imagined. 

Buzzwords such as “fundamentalism” and catchy 
phrases such as Samuel Huntington's “West versus 
the rest” or Daniel Lerner’s “Mecca or mechaniza- 
tion” are of little use in understanding this trans- 
formation.! Indeed, they obscure or even distort the 
immense spiritual and intellectual ferment that is 
taking place today among the world’ nearly 1 bil- 
lion Muslims, reducing it to a fanatical rejection of 
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everything modern, liberal, or progressive. To be 
sure, such fanaticism plays a part in what is hap- 
pening—dramatically and violently—but it is not 
the entire story. 

A far more important element is the unprece- 
dented access that ordinary people now have to 
sources of information and knowledge about reli- 
gion and other aspects of their society. Quite sim- 
ply, in country after country, government officials, 
traditional religious scholars, and officially sanc- 
tioned preachers are finding it hard to monopolize 
the tools of literate culture. 


INTELLECTUAL MONOPOLIES BROKEN 

No longer can governments control what their 
people know and what they think. The intellectual 
monopolies of the past have been irrevocably bro- 
ken. What distinguishes the present from previous 
eras is the large numbers of believers engaged in the 
“reconstruction” of religion, community, and soci- 
ety. In the past, one thought of profound changes 
in ideas and doctrines primarily in terms of “top- 
down” approaches and formal ideologies. Political 
or religious leaders would prescribe, and others 
were to follow. In the late twentieth century, the 
major impetus for change in religious and political 
values is coming from “below.” It is not just changes 
in explicit ideologies that matter, but also the 
implicit background understandings against which 
beliefs and practices are formulated.2 

Thus, in one of the first major syntheses on the 
changing nature of the Muslim experience in 
Europe, scholar Gilles Kepel’s 1987 book Les ban- 
lieues de l'Islam: naissance d'une religion en France 
(Islam's Suburbs: The Birth of a Religion in France) 
presaged the shift from being Muslim in France to 


being French Muslim. In Turkey, this means that an 
increasing number of Turks, especially those of the 
younger generation, see themselves as European 
- and Muslim at the same time, as do politicians in 
the Netherlands such as Oussama Cherribi, a 
Moroccan-born member of parliament. And some 
Iranians, such as political scientist Fariba Adelkhah, 
argue that the major transformations of the Iranian 
revolution occurred not in 1978-1979, but with the 
coming of age of a new generation of Iranians who 
were not even born at that time. These transforma- 
tions include a greater sense of autonomy for both 
women and men and the emergence of a public 
sphere in which politics and religion are subtly 
intertwined, and not always as anticipated by Iran's 
formal religious leaders.3 


ISLAM IN THE “MODERN” ERA 

If modernity is defined as the emergence of new 
kinds of public space, including those not imagined 
by preceding generations, then developments in 
France, Turkey, Iran, and elsewhere suggest that we 
are living through a period of profound social trans- 
formation for the Muslim-majority world. 

Distinctive to the modern era is that discourse 
and debate about Muslim tradition involve people 
on a mass scale. They also necessarily involve an 
awareness of other Muslim and non-Muslim tradi- 
tions. Mass education and mass communication in 
the modern world facilitate an awareness of the 
new and unconventional. In changing the style and 
. scale of possible discourse, these tools reconfigure 
the nature of religious thought and action, create 
new forms of public space, and encourage debate 
over meaning. 

Mass education and mass communications are 
important in all contemporary world religions. 
However, the full effects of mass education, espe- 
cially higher education, have only begun to be felt 
in much of the Muslim world since mid-century 
and in many countries considerably later. Morocco, 
for example, committed itself to universal school- 
ing after gaining independence from France in 
1956. Though in 1957 only 13,000 secondary 
school degrees were awarded, and university 
enrollments remained low, by 1965 more than 
200,000 students were in secondary schools, and 
some 20,000 in universities. By 1992, secondary 
school enrollment topped 1.5 million, and univer- 
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sity students numbered 240,000. While illiteracy 
rates in the general populace remain high—43 per- 
cent for men and 69 percent for women—a critical 
mass of educated people are now able to read and 
think for themselves. 

The situation in Oman is more dramatic because 
the transformation has taken place in a much 
shorter period. In 1975-1976, a mere 22 students 
graduated from secondary school. Little more than 
a decade later, in 1987—1988, 13,500 students were 
enrolled in secondary education institutions. In 
1996—1997, 76,500 were enrolled, and more than 
7,000 students were in postsecondary institutions, 
including the national university, which had 
opened in 1986. 

Elsewhere a similar picture emerges, although 
the starting dates and levels of achievement differ. 
In Turkey, mass education has reached every city, 
town, and village. Adult illiteracy rates as of 1995 
were 8 percent for males and 28 percent for 
females, down from 65 percent and 85 percent, 
respectively, four decades earlier. Secondary 
schools are now ubiquitous, and both private and 
public universities have proliferated. In Indonesia, 
university enrollment, only 50,000 in 1960, 
reached 1.9 million in 1990. Iran also has seen a 
significant expansion in education opportunities 
at all levels. 

Although in Egypt, Morocco, and many other 
Muslim-majority nations population growth has 
outpaced educational expansion, the number of 
people able to question religious and political 
authorities, and not just listen to them, has 
increased dramatically. Women’s access to educa- 
tion still lags behind that of men, although the gap 
is rapidly closing in many countries, including 
Turkey, Kuwait, and Malaysia. 


MULTIMEDIA 

Both mass education and mass communica- 
tions—especially the proliferation of media and 
the means by which people communicate—have 
had a profound effect on how people think about 
religion and politics throughout the Muslim 
world. Multiple means of communication make 
the unilateral control of information and opinion 
much more difficult and foster, albeit inadver- 
tently, a civil society of dissent. We are still in the 
early stages of understanding how different 
media—including print, satellite and broadcast 
television, radio, and audiocassettes—influence 
groups and individuals, encouraging unity in some 
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contexts and fragmentation in others, but a few 
salent features may be sketched.+ 

At the “high” end of this transformation is the 
rise to significance of books such as al-Kitab wa-l- 
Quran (The Book and the Koran), published in 
1992 and written by the Syrian civil engineer 
Muhammad Shahrur. Although its circulation has 
been banned or discouraged in many places, it has 
sold tens of thousands of copies throughout the 
Arab world. The success of Shahrur’s first book— 
regarded by legal scholar Wael Hallaq as the “most 
convincing” of attempts to reformulate Islamic legal 
theory—could not have been imagined before large 
numbers of people were able to read and under- 
stand its advocacy of reinterpreting ideas of reli- 
gious authority and tradition and applying Islamic 
precepts to contemporary society. 

Shahrur draws an analogy between the Coperni- 
can revolution and Koranic interpretation, which 
he says has been shackled for “too long” by the con- 
ventions of medieval jurists: “People believed for a 
long time that the sun revolved around the earth, 
but they were unable to explain some phenomena 
derived from this assumption until one person, 
human like themselves, said, ‘The opposite is true: 
The earth revolves around the sun.’. . . After a quar- 
ter of a century of study and reflection, it dawned 
on me that we Muslims are shackled by prejudices 
[musallimat], some of which are completely oppo- 
site the [correct perspective].”5 

On issues ranging from the role of women in 
society to rekindling a “creative interaction” with 
non-Muslim philosophies, Shahrur argues that 
Muslims should reinterpret sacred texts and apply 
them to contemporary social and moral issues: “Lf 
Islam is sound [salih] for all times and places,” 
Shahrur writes, Muslims should not neglect histor- 
ical developments, but must act as if “the Prophet 
just... informed us of this Book.” 

Shahrur is not alone in attacking both conven- 
tional religious wisdom and the intolerant certain- 
ties of religious radicals and in arguing instead for 
a constant and open reinterpretation of how sacred 
texts apply to social and political life. Another Syr- 
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ian thinker, the secularist Sadiq Jalal al-Azm, for 
instance, does the same. A debate between al-Azm 
and Qatari Shaikh Yusif al-Qaradawi, a conservative 
religious intellectual, was broadcast on Qatar's al- 
Jazeera satellite television on May 27, 1997 on the 
program “The Opposite Direction.” For the first 
time in the memory of many viewers, the religious 
conservative came across as the weaker, more 
defensive voice. 

Al-Jazeera is a new phenomenon in Arab-lan- 
guage broadcasting because its talk shows, such as 
“The Opposite Direction,” feature live discussions 
on such sensitive issues as women's role in society, 
polygamy, Palestinian refugees, sanctions on Iraq, 
and democracy and human rights in the Arab 
world. Similar discussions dre unlikely to be 
rebroadcast on state-controlled television in most 
Arab nations, where programming on religious and 
political themes is generally cautious. Nevertheless, 
satellite technology and videotape render traditional 
censorship ineffective. 


IDEAS CROSSING BORDERS 

Tapes of these satellite television broadcasts cir- 
culate from hand to hand in Morocco, Oman, Syria, 
Jordan, Egypt, and elsewhere. Al-Jazeera shows that 
people across the Arab world, like their counter- 
parts elsewhere in the Muslim-majority world, want 
open discussion of the issues that affect their lives, 


` and that new communications technologies make 


it impossible for governments and established reli- 
gious authorities to stop them. 

Other voices also advocate reform. Fethullah 
Gtlen, Turkey’s version of media-savvy American 
evangelist Billy Graham, appeals to a mass audi- 
ence. In televised chat shows, interviews, and occa- 
sional sermons, Gulen speaks about Islam and 
science, democracy, modernity, religious and ideo- 
logical tolerance, the importance of education, and 
current events. Gülen has his finger on the pulse of 
a wide spectrum of religious-minded Turks.6 And 
religious movements such as Turkey's Risale-i Nur, 
or the Nurcus, appeal increasingly to religious mod- 
erates. In stressing the links between Islam, reason, 
science, and modernity, and the lack of inherent 
clash between “East” and “West,” these movements 
promote education at all levels and appeal to a 
growing number of educated Turks.7 

Irans Abdolkarim Soroush argues that a proper 
understanding of Islam requires dialogue, a will- 
ingness to understand the opinions of others, adap- 
tation, and civility. Indonesian and Malaysian 
moderates make similar arguments. To the annoy- 


ance of more conservative clerics, Soroush has cap- | 


tured the religious imagination of Persian speakers 
in Iran and abroad, and his work, in translation and 
on the Internet in several languages including Turk- 
ish, Arabic, and English, has a reach far beyond 
Iran.8 In Pakistan, a 1997 book making an argu- 
ment parallel to Shahrur’s, Quranic and Non- 
Quranic Islam, by Nazir Ahmad; a retired military 
officer, quickly went into a second printing. 

Not all religious books are aimed at the intellec- 
tual elite. Mass schooling has created a wide audi- 
ence of people who read -but are not literary 
sophisticates, 
and there has 
been an explo- 
sive growth in 
what French 
_ scholar Yves 
Gonzalez-Qui- I 
jano calls gen- 
eric “Islamic 
books”: in- 
expensive, 
attractively 
printed texts 
intended for . 
such readers. | 
Many address 
practical ques- 
tions of Mus- 
lim life in the 
modern world 
and the perils 
of neglecting 
Islamic obliga- 


tions—and ingalve 
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outside mosques rather than in bookstores. While 
Egyptian Nobel Laureate Naguib Mahfouz is consid- 
ered successful if he sells 5,000 copies of one of his 
novels in a year in his own country, Islamic books 
often have sales numbering in six figures. 


A MARKETPLACE OF VIEWS 

As a result of direct and broad ‘ access to the 
printed, broadcast, and taped word, more and more 
Muslims are individually interpreting the textual 
sources—classical or modern—of Islam. Much has 
been made of the “opening up” (infitah) of the econ- 
omies of many 
Muslim coun . 
tries, allowing 
market forces 
to reshape ec- 
onomies, re- 


s gardless of the 
painful short- - 


term conse- 
quences. In a 
similar fash- 
ion, intellec- 
tual market 
forces support . 
some forms of 
religious in- 
novation and 
activity over 
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to reason and 

moderation. Many of these books have bold, eye- 
catching covers and sensational titles such as The Ter- 
rors of the Grave, or What Follows Death, by Egyptian 
writer Ahmad al-Tahtawi, which informs readers of 
what awaits them if they do not prepare properly for 
Judgment Day. Other, more subdued works offer 


advice to young women on how to live as Muslims | 


today. Often based on the.sermons of popular 


preachers, Islamic books are written in a breezy col- 


loquial style instead of with the cadences of tradi- 


tional literary Arabic, and are sold on sidewalks and . 
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of the studio, “ialty distrib- 

uted in secular 
bookstores, now have Islamic counterparts that are 
distributed through Islamic bookstores, making it 
difficult to distinguish between “Muslim” romance 


” novels and “secular” ones. The result is a collapse of 


earlier, hierarchical notions of religious authority 
based on claims to the mastery of fixed bodies of 


-religious texts. Even where there are state-appointed 
_ religious authorities—as in Oman, Saudi Arabia, 


Iran, and Egypt—no longer is there any guarantee 


- that their word will be heeded, or even that they 


themselves will follow the lead of the regime. 
Religious activists in Egypt, the West Bank, and 
elsewhere are more likely to be the products of mass 
higher education than of such traditional educa- 
tional institutions as the madrasa, or mosque- 
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school. The result of the “massification” of educa- 
tion, especially higher education, and the prolifer- 
ation of means of communication is to challenge 
and collapse centralized and hierarchical claims to 
authority. No one group or type of leader in con- 
temporary Muslim societies possesses a monopoly 
on the management of the sacred. Without fanfare, 
the idea of Islam as dialogue and civil debate is 
gaining ground. This new sense of public space is 
emerging throughout Muslim-majority states and 
Muslim communities elsewhere. It is shaped by 


increasingly open contests over the use of the sym- 
bolic language of Islam. 


DISCOURSE BECOMES GLOBAL 

Increasingly, discussions in newspapers, on the 
Internet, on smuggled cassettes, and on television 
cross-cut and overlap, contributing to a common 
public space. New and accessible modes of com- 
munication have made these contests increasingly 
global, so that even local issues take on transna- 
tional dimensions. 

The combination of new media and new con- 
tributors to religious and political debates fosters an 
awareness on the part of all actors of the diverse 


ways in which Islam and Islamic values can be cre- 
ated. This mixture feeds into new senses of a pub- 
lic space that is discursive, performative, and 
participative, and not confined to formal institu- 
tions recognized by state authorities. 

Finally, two cautions are in order. The first is that 
an expanding public sphere need not necessarily 
indicate more favorable prospects for democracy. 
Authoritarian regimes are compatible with an 
expanding public sphere, although the latter offers 
wider avenues for awareness of competing and 
alternate forms of religious and political authority. 
Nor does civil society necessarily entail democracy, 
although it is a precondition for democracy. 

Still, publicly shared ideas of community, iden- 
tity, and leadership take new shapes in such engage- 
ments, even as many communities and authorities 
claim an unchanged continuity with the past. Mass 
education, so important in the development of 
nationalism in an earlier era, and a proliferation of 
media and means of communication have multi- 
plied the possibilities for creating communities and 
networks among them, dissolving previous barriers 
of space and distance, and opening new grounds for 
interaction and mutual recognition. E 
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The Middle East’s Information Revolution 


JON B. ALTERMAN 


future in which mankind and machines are 
fused. Computers, telephones, and pagers 
will morph into a single appliance, while everything 
from refrigerators to washing machines will be con- 
nected to the Internet. We will become ever more 
enveloped in information, and we will be able to 


[Te visionaries of the information age see a 


devote progressively more 

_ of our energies to purpo- 

Sueeny Wired: sive activities instead of 

Politics in Cyberspace the minutiae that crowd 
First in a Series our present lives. 

In painting such a pic- 


ture, futurologists tend 
not to give much thought to whom the word “we” 
represents. They assume that “we” is shorthand for 
the world, or perhaps more narrowly the developed 
world, or even more narrowly still, the very rich in 
the developed world. They pointedly do not con- 
centrate on the technologies available to the vast 
portion of the world’s population, or those tech- 
nologies most likely to be adopted. 

In the Middle East, it would be a mistake to pre- 
dict that the bulk of the region’s people will be 
“wired”—connected to the Internet and other inter- 
active communications, constantly sending and 
receiving signals through the electronic ether—any- 
time soon. But it would also be a mistake to assert 
that the Middle East is beyond the reach of the 
information revolution enveloping the developed 
world. Fax machines, videocassette recorders, and 
photocopiers are found throughout the region, and 
are even reaching into the villages. Indeed, the Mid- 
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dle East is undergoing its own information tech- 
nology revolution—it is simply different than that 
occurring in the West. 


“NET” GAINS? 

The United States has been a pioneer both in 
developing the Internet and in adopting it for pop- 
ular use. In the 1990s the “net” went from being a 
mode of communication for a small number of hob- 
byists, scientists, and educators to being something 
akin to a national craze. A large number of adver- 
tisements now sport website addresses for commer- 
cial sponsors, although the entire concept of the 
world wide web is little more than a half decade old. 

A robust Middle Eastern presence can already be 
felt on the Internet. Middle East—oriented news- 
groups have existed for more than a decade, 
encouraging discussions on subjects as broad as 
Middle Eastern politics and as narrow as Algerian 


_ rai music. Middle Eastern chat rooms can also be 


found. Newspapers from throughout the region 
have begun maintaining a presence on the web, 
often posting the contents of their newspapers free 
of charge. Ha'aretz, an Israeli newspaper that pub- 
lishes in Hebrew, posts an English-language version 
of its newspaper on its website daily. Even radio and 
television stations have taken to the web, and in the 
last few years an increasing number have begun 
webcasting their programming. 

Governments and organizations also host web- 
sites, and many sites run by expatriates link to many 
sites involving their home countries. The Muslim 
Students Association, an American collegiate orga- 
nization, maintains an impressive news website that 
has links to sites throughout the Muslim world 
(msanews.mynet.net/Launchpad/index.html). 
Explicitly religious organizations have taken to the 
web as well. One recently launched site, Islam 
Online (www.islam-online.net), offers net-surfers 


a 
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the ability to solicit a custom-tailored religious 
decree, or fatwa, in Arabic or English. Political oppo- 
sition groups have also taken to the web; Lebanon's 
Hezbollah maintains an active web page 
(www.hizbollah.org), as does the Saudi opposition 
group, the Movement for Islamic Reform in Arabia 
(www.miraserve.com). 

Most of the Internet activity involving the Mid- 
die East is carried out by Middle Easterners resid- 
ing overseas rather than in the region itself. In fact, 
the Internet has been embraced much more tenta- 
tively in the Middle East than in the United States 
and Western Europe. One barrier has been expense. 
Computers alone cost about $1,000, and on-line 
access in most Middle Eastern countries is approx- 
imately $30 a month, and in some cases much 
higher. While these costs may seem relatively 
affordable to many Americans, they remain out of 
reach to most Middle Easterners. Saudi Arabia, once 
one of the richest countnes 
in the region, has seen its 
annual per capita income 
decline from a high of about 
$24,000 in 1982 to a rela- 
tively paltry $6,500 today. 
In the most populous Arab 
country, Egypt, per capita 
income is even lower, at 
about $1,290 per year. Israel, with a per capita 
income of $15,940, bucks this trend, and accord- 
ingly has a higher level of Internet penetration. 

Money is not the only barrier to the Internet in 
the Middle East. Using the Internet remains baf- 
fling for many, especially those who are not profi- 
cient in English. Technology is improving to 
represent foreign languages on the web (especially 
languages that are difficult to represent, such as 
Arabic, Hebrew, and Farsi), and a few Arabic search 
engines exist. But upward of 80 percent of the 
world wide web is in English, and in a medium 
whose utility is a function of its size and compre- 
hensiveness, lack of a facility with English is a 
major drawback. 

Language aside, personal computers in general 
and the Internet in particular remain difficult for 
novices to use. Typing is a slow process for many, 
and efforts to simplify interfaces collide with rapidly 
expanding operating systems that automate increas- 
ingly more tasks. Computers still crash, browsers 
cause internal conflicts, viruses proliferate, and hard 
drives decay over time. While these problems may 
be manageable in an environment where help is a 
phone call away, it can turn a computer in a devel- 





Satellite television and the Internet 
in the Middle East allow expatriates 
living in the West to play an intimate role 
in their homelands’ cultures. 





oping country into a paperweight. In many devel- 
oping countries, clusters of unused computers sit 
under dust covers, protected from users who might 
introduce some insoluble problem to the systems. 
E-mail, which appears to be the primary use of 
the Internet in the United States, is typing-intensive 
and also offers somewhat less robust support for 
non-Western languages than the web. In some chat 
rooms, participants transliterate non-Western lan- 
guages into the Latin alphabet, using commonly 
agreed on numbers for sounds that do not exist in 
English. Such an approach underscores both the 
lack of support for less common languages, as well 
as the need to be at least moderately Western-lan- 


guage literate to participate. 


THE INTERNET'S FRIENDS AND FOES 

Governments in the Middle East have taken 
strikingly different approaches to the Internet. 
Some, like Egypt and Jor- 
dan, have been quiet boost- 
ers, building global Internet 
connections while promot- 
ing the establishment of 
local Internet service 
providers. The Egypdan 
government has promised 
not to monitor Internet 
activity, and the Jordanian government has encour- 
aged universities to provide Internet services to stu- 
dents. In what may be a sign of tolerance (or a sign 
that Internet use remains the province of a small 
group of elites), Egyptian and Jordanian authorities 
have not intervened when newspaper articles 
banned by local censors have been made available 


_ on the web. 


Other governments, such as Saudi Arabia, have 
been slow to adapt. For most Saudis, domestic 
Internet connections did not arrive until January 
1999, almost two years after the decision to allow 
access and four years after the issue was first con- 
sidered. Until last January, many Saudis dialed into 
neighboring Bahrain for their Internet connections. 
The Internet available in Saudi Arabia is still sub- 
ject to many restrictions, filters, and “firewalls” to 
prevent access to what the government holds is 
undesirable information. According to at least one 
account, any effort by a Saudi to reach a banned site 
results in an instantaneous message alerting the 
user that his or her effort to reach the site has been 
noted and logged. The Saudi Internet infrastructure 
is also swamped with users, prompting recent com- 
plaints that it is hard to get on-line. 


The Syrian government has evinced interest in 
the Internet, and President Hafez al-Asad’s son (and 
some assume, successor) Bashar al-Asad heads the 
Syrian Computing Society. Still, Internet access 
remains limited to a small group of perhaps several 
hundred, with an unknown number dialing up 
through Lebanon. Libya and Iraq prohibit access 
outright. Iran allows access, especially for e-mail, 
but the extent of monitoring remains unclear. 

The remaining governments tend to regard the 
Internet somewhat warily. Bahrain and Tunisia 
openly monitor Internet traffic, and the United 
Arab Emirates and Yemen use proxy servers that 
can prevent access to undesirable sites. 

User figures are difficult to establish and tend to 
change rapidly. Questions such as how many users 
operate from a single account remain as baffling as 
exactly who is accessing the Internet in the Middle 
East. In general, data is much better regarding Israeli 
Internet use, which also includes in its figures many 
users ın areas administered by the Palestinian 
National Authority. Estimates put Israeli Internet use 
at more than 600,000 users, which may be as much 
as double the number in the entire Arab world. 
Countries like the United Arab Emirates (UAE) have 
relatively high levels of Internet use, although esti- 
mates placing it as high as 9 percent of the popula- 
tion are significantly exaggerated (at least in part 
because of the large number of expatriates in the UAE, 
who are more likely than the local population to 
have Internet connections, and less likely to share 
those connections widely). Other countries are more 
like Oman, with an estimated 1.6 percent of the pop- 
ulation using the Internet, or Egypt, with an esti- 
mated 3 percent (although expatriates may be 
inflating that number as well). Iranian Internet use 
is also difficult to estimate, but it is certainly low. The 
lack of many high-speed international connections 
means that use of the world wide web is frustratingly 
slow, and most people are restricted to e-mail use. 

In recent years the Western philanthropic com- 
munity has worked to expand Internet connectivity 
to nongovernmental organizations in the Middle 
East. Human rights organizations, think tanks, and 
charitable organizations increasingly have web 
pages and communicate through e-mau with their 
Western donors. The long-term effects of these 
efforts are unclear. Such efforts certainly facilitate 
contacts among regional organizations, and create 
access to resources that may be hard to come by in 
many developing countries. They can also be mon- 
itored with relative ease by government authorities, 
should they choose to do so. The major question is 
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how effectively the organizations will use the Inter- 
net both to gain influence in their own countries 
and draw strength from the international commu- 
nity. A subsidiary question is whether nongovern- 
mental organizations’ Internet use will spur wider 
Internet use among a broader segment of the Mid- 
dle Eastern societies. At this point, these answers 


appear murky. 


POISED NOT TO GROW? 

How quickly will the Internet spread in the Mid- 
dle East? Will the region’s Internet adoption be 
characterized by the exponential growth that has 
marked its use in the United States and Western 
Europe, or will it follow a flatter trajectory? 

It is not easy to answer these questions when 
looking regionwide, because of large disparities in 
income, education, literacy, and language ability. 
From a broader perspective, however, it appears 
that for some (mainly wealthy, Western-educated 
elites) adoption of the Internet is a rather easy pro- 
cess, while for others (most graduates of the region’s 
public education systems) the process is more dif- 
ficult. Although numbers are extremely difficult to 
obtain, it appears that the elites do not comprise 
more than about 5 percent of the population of 
most Middle Eastern countries, with few indica- 
tions that the number is likely to expand soon. This 
small percentage means that Internet growth will 
plateau in most countries in the next five years, 
with the main question being whether at 1 percent, 
5 percent, or 10 percent of the population. 

Assessing the impact of the information tech- 
nology revolution solely in terms of Internet use 
would be a huge mistake, however. A number of 
technological innovations have had a far-reaching 
effect on life in the Middle East, and are poised to 
have an even greater impact in the years to come. 


THE NEWS. . AND HAYFA TOO 

The explosion of satellite television in the Middle 
East is often overlooked. Whereas television broad- 
casting once was the sole province of government 
within its borders, the shrinking size of satellite 
dishes, their plummeting cost (now about $200 for 
a fixed dish), and the rapid expansion of program- 
ming choices have created regional audiences where 
none existed even five years ago. The change is most 
marked in the Arab world, where 22 nations are 
united by language but divided by political borders. 
Satellite television stations, programming in Arabic, 
reach an audience that may be as large as between 
20 and 30 percent of the region's population. 
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A Saudi-owned channel called the Middle East 
Broadcasting Center (MBC) pioneered regional pro- 
gramming. Owned by Shaikh Walid al-Ibrahim, 
whose sister is married to King Fahd, the station 
has used its London base to broadcast a mix of 
news and entertainment since 1991. MBC has been 
pioneering in some respects: it was the first Arab 
television station to open a Jerusalem bureau, for 
example, and it has broadcast documentaries on 
wars with Israel and Iraq that included interviews 
with former adversaries. But MBC is thought to have 
gone stale in recent years, perhaps hobbled by Saudi 
sensitivities not to push the envelope too much on 
issues such as regional political reform or relations 
between the sexes. 

Into that gap has leaped upstart al-Jazeera, which 
broadcasts from Qatar. Al-Jazeera was formed, iron- 
ically, when the Saudi owners of another Arab sta- 
tion, Orbit, shut down a joint news operation with 
the British Broadcasting Corporation’ Arabic ser- 
vice because the British-based reporters had vio- 
lated Saudi sensibilities. The Qataris took much of 
the BBC operation and exported it to their capital of 
Doha, where they pointedly permit their on-air tal- 
ent to say what other regional news operations are 
unwilling to allow. Lively debates, provocative 
hosts, and call-in programs on hot topics are daily 
fare on al-Jazeera; the titles of its two most popular 
shows, “The Opposite Direction” and “More Than 
One Opinion,” tell much of the story. 

All satellite programming is not heavily news 
based, however. The Lebanese Broadcasting Cor- 
poration (18C) has a more entertainment-oriented 
approach, mixing Arabic game shows, light inter- 
views, and reruns of American programs. Hosts on 
LBC often appear flirtatious, but nothing approaches 
the notoriety of LBc’s most watched program, “Hayfa 
Is the Only One for You.” The show is an exercise 
program in which a leotard-clad Hayfa exercises on 
location throughout Lebanon. The afternoon show 
enjoys extraordinarily high viewership in conser- 
vative Arab societies among both men and women. 

In addition to the Arab offerings on satellite tele- 
vision, some viewers use their dishes to pick up the 
transmissions of other regional broadcasters. Israeli 
and Turkish television is especially prized, the for- 
mer because of its superior selection of American 
programming, and the latter for its more liberal por- 
trayal of women. In some countries, movable dishes 
are pointed toward northern Europe, where satel- 
lites show soft-core pornography in addition to 
their other programming. 

A missing link in much of the regional satellite 
programmung is profitability. Television, some have 


observed, is a medium created to support advertis- 
ing, but the advertising market in much of the Arab 
world remains weak. Arab satellite viewers see few 
advertisements, in part because it is unclear exactly 
whom those viewers are. While American and 
European firms can quickly rattle off the age, sex, 
and income characteristics of consumers of prod- 
ucts and media programming in their home mar- 
kets, the task is far more difficult in the Arab world. 


LOCAL NEWS FROM AFAR 

Satellite television and the Internet in the Middle] 
East allow expatriates ving in the West to play an 
intimate role in their homelands’ cultures. Middle East- 
oriented chat groups and discussion lists abound on 
the Internet, as does news (in English and Arabic 
native tongues). Several television stations and many 
radio stations broadcast over the Internet, and dozens 
of leading newspapers from throughout the Middle 
East publish simultaneously on-line (for a sample, see 
www.sahafa.com). Former Iraqi Ambassador to the 
United Nations Nizar Hamdoon revealed last year that 
he was a fan of the Internet while in his official posi- 
tion; he told the Washington Post that he liked to read 
discussions by Iraqi expatnates and keep up with the 
news through his Internet connection. 

On the television side, all the major Middle Eastern 
stations have a broadcast presence in Washington and 
London, and the demand is high for native speakers 
who can bring Western perspectives to an Arab audi- 
ence. More recently, several Arabic channels have 
become available on American satellite systems, ensur- 
ing that Arabs resident in the United States can follow 
regional news stories. 

Part of this phenomenon is the news itself, which in 
many cases is produced not in the Middle East, but in 
the West. The two most important Arabic newspapers, 
al-Hayat and Asharq al-Awsat, are published out of Lon- 
don, where the environment is freer than in Saudi Ara- 
bia or even Lebanon. The largest Arab magazines are 
also published abroad. Satellite stations have a substan- 
tial European presence as well, with major stations 
either basing their operations in London or maintain- 
ing a presence in the city 

With so many Arab news outlets based in the West, 
Arabs who choose to live in comparatively freer West- 
em societies are making the decisions about what ther 
compatriots back home are seeing and reading. The 
effect ıs a broadening of the bounds of debate, a subtle 
integration of Western ideas with Arab ideas, and a 





The problem of gathering demographics has sev- 
eral components. One is that the Arab world con- 
tains 22 countries, and coordinating data collection 
over such a large area is quite difficult. Another 
obstacle is cultural resistance to answering personal 
questions. A third problem, and perhaps the 
biggest, is that Arabs simply do not consume very 
much because of their relative poverty. While pock- 
ets of true wealth do exist in the Persian Gulf, the 
per capita income for the entire region was only 
$2,050 in 1998. At such levels of income, discre- 
tionary spending is low, as is the propensity to 
spend money on branded products. Some inroads 
have been made, especially in terms of laundry 
detergent and tobacco, but for the most part Arab 
audiences’ consumption does not sustain the type 
of advertising revenue that can support satellite 
broadcasting long into the future. 

It costs in the neighborhood of $40 million a 
year to operate a satellite station, and most are not 
close to covering their expenses. Among all the 


Arabic satellite stations, LBC is perhaps the closest. 


to making money; the others have losses that range 
from controllable to hemorrhaging. Governments 
or wealthy individuals with ties to governments 
pick up the remaining tab, but how long they will 
be able to cover losses and at what levels is an 
open question. 


FAX, COPY, REWIND 

While satellite television and the Internet, 
because of their costs, remain beyond the reach of 
many Arabs, other technological innovations of the 
last two decades have had a startling effect on the 
information that residents of the Arab world can 
receive. Among the most important developments 
are the photocopier, the fax machine, and the video- 
cassette player. 

The photocopier has become so mundane in 
Western societies that people no longer think of it 
as a high-tech device. But no single invention has 
so democratized the wide dissemination of a mes- 
sage at such a low cost. Photocopied leaflets are 
common throughout the Arab region, as are single- 
page flyers advocating political and religious posi- 
tions. Photocopies are inexpensive (often less than 
three cents per impression), and they do not belie 
the printer’s identity. Equally important, any indi- 
vidual can create a message to be photocopied with- 
out involving typesetters or other specialized 
professionals. While leaflets and broadsheets are not 
new, what is new is the availability of the technol- 
ogy to individuals even in small villages. 
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Photocopiers can also intersect with the Internet 
to widely disseminate web pages or messages previ- 
ously available only to a few individuals. Under such 
a scenario, those trying to mobilize a population 
need only reach a small number with Internet access 
(who may be far from those trying to do the mobi- 
lization), and that small number can then reproduce 
and distribute the message. The same is true with 
encrypted messages; only a few people need to 
understand how to operate the encryption mecha- 
nism for it to emerge as a powerful tool to organize 
people across a vast distance free of surveillance. 

Fax machines can be combined with photo- 
copiers as well. Faxes may not enjoy the same secu- 
rity of communication as do encrypted Internet 
messages, but they remain a popular method to 
mobilize and spread ideas, used by religious groups 
and opposition figures alike across borders and 
within borders. The decline in international tele- 
phone tariffs, which will take place in the next few 
years as a consequence of international trade agree- 
ments, may lead to more international faxes being 
sent. The best-known fax campaigners in recent 
years have been two Saudi opposition groups: the 
Committee for the Defense of Legitimate Rights, and 
the Movement for Islamic Reform in Arabia, both of 
which operate out of London. There are reports that 
Islamists in Egypt, anti-Syrian forces in Lebanon, 
and separatist forces in Sudan are also running fax- 
based campaigns from Western countries. 

Videocassette players were a rarity in the Mid- 
dle East 10 years ago, but they have become widely 
disseminated since then. The advantage of video- 
cassettes is that they present compelling images, 
are relatively inexpensive to copy, and can be 
viewed many times. 

Video rental facilities have spread throughout the 
Middle East, often offering a combination of popu- 
lar Hollywood films, action-oriented B-movies 
never shown on American screens, Indian and 
Egyptian films, Kung Fu action pictures, and, in 
some cases, discreetly hidden pornography. The 
number of video rental stores that carry explicitly 
religious or political programming is unclear. 

Even programming that may appear innocuous 
in the West may carry powerful messages to Mid- 
dle Eastern audiences. Films convey attitudes 
toward gender, class, wealth, religion, and a host of 
other social issues and, while invisible to Western 
audiences, they may be the most striking aspect of a 
film to audiences in the developing world. 

Videotapes can carry explicitly religious or polit- 
ical messages, and those messages can take several 
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forms. In 1994 the Egyptian government produced 
a film entitled The Terrorist, which starred the 
hugely popular comedian in the Arab world, Adel 
Imam. In a manner that appeared crude and ham- 
handed to many Western viewers, the film por- 
trayed Islamically-inspired terrorists as venal, 
corrupt, and misguided, and suggested that much 
of their anger is only a result of misunderstandings. 
Among Egyptians, there is a broad perception that 
this film and others like it helped turn the tide 
against Islamist political violence in Egypt. 

Videotapes can also be used to inspire action 
against a government for either religious or politi- 
cal purposes. While the content of such films is 
often harder for outsiders to ascertain, some are 
certainly used for fundraising, political mobiliza- 
tion, indoctrination, and similar activities. Hamas 
suicide bombers often have made videotapes before 
carrying out an attack, explaining their motivations 
and their expectations of the world to come. Such 
films are certainly meant to inspire and recruit 
additional support. 


EVOLUTIONARY OR REVOLUTIONARY? 

None of this is wholly new. Regional newspapers 
have always been available in many countries, albeit 
at some cost and after several days. Offshore news- 
papers are not new either—Abu Nazara Zarqa, an 
Egyptian satirical magazine, was published in 
France in the nineteenth century. Books and pam- 
phlets have circulated throughout the region since 
the advent of printing presses in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Regional radio broadcasting also has a long 
history, dating to Gamal Abdel Nasser’s “Voice of 
the Arabs” in the 1950s and 1960s. Combined with 
the sudden rise of the transistor radio, Carros mes- 
sages mobilizing the masses in the Arab world had 
a striking effect and may have contributed to coups 
in Iraq and Yemen. 

Yet changes in the last decade have been revolu- 
tionary rather than evolutionary. In only a short 
time, satellite television has broken out of its nar- 
row elite audience to reach broad segments of the 
region’s population. It now enjoys an audience that 
far exceeds that of regional radio broadcasts. Inex- 


pensive photocopying, combined with sharply 
increased rates of literacy, exponentially expands 
the opportunities for disseminating messages and 
viewpoints. Videotapes send explicit and implicit 
messages widely, reaching a far greater audience for 
a greater variety of programming than films ever 
could in the past. Although the Internet remains 
mostly limited to the very rich, Western philan- 
thropic efforts to spread Internet use to civil society 
organizations puts it in the hands of some who may 
not be members of the elite. 

All this creates a basic shift in the regional infor- 
mation environment. Previously, the emphasis was 
on accumulating information. Government media 
outlets dispensed information, and for all but an 
elite, that was most of what was available. Televi- 
sion was government controlled, and that control 
was often very tight. While alternative outlets for 
information always existed (such as through local 
religious figures), communication between those 
outlets was often slow and unreliable. 

The technological developments of the last two 
decades, combined with increased literacy, have 
completely changed this situation. The current 
information-rich media environment is demand 
driven rather than supply driven. Viewers switch the 
channel if they are bored with their government’ 
fare, and they find a panoply of choices. Although 
most regional television stations have links to some 
government, the wide variety of choices ensures that 
stations must present interesting and credible pro- 
gramming to maintain viewership. On the print 
level, too, far much more is available to read than 
ever before, and far more people read it. 

It may be some time before the Internet becomes 
firmly entrenched in much of the Middle East. The 
obstacles to its adoption, especially with the cur- 
rent technology, appear significant. But the infor- 
mation revolution has already arrived in the Middle 
Fast, and it poses significant challenges for the sta- 
tus quo. How well individuals, organizations, and 
governments will cope with the new challenges 
and take advantage of the new opportunities will 
be the main engine for change in the Middle East 
in the next decade. E 


“The defeat [of legislation that would grant women political rights] is a stark 
measure of the distrust that pervades government—parliament relations, and of 
the inability of Kuwaiti governing institutions to rise above patterns of conflict 
that have poisoned national political life for many years.” 


Women’s Rights in Kuwait: 


Bringing in the Last Bedouins? 
MARY ANN TETREAULT 


1999 of two proposals to confer full political 

rights on Kuwaiti women was a cruel disap- 
pointment to feminists and other human rights 
advocates. The original measure came in the form 
of a decree issued that May by the Kuwaiti amir, 
Shaikh Jaber al-Ahmad al-Sabah. The second pro- 
posal, identical to the first, was submitted as a par- 
liamentary measure the day the amiri decree was 
rejected; it was voted down, 32 to 30, one week 
later. Why these two proposals were defeated 
reveals the complex role women’ rights and gender 
issues play in Kuwaiti politics. 

The amir’s decision to raise the issue of granting 
full political rights to Kuwaiti women was unex- 
pected when it was first announced last spring. His 
decree came during a parliamentary interregnum 
that the ruler himself had initiated by closmg down 
the body on May 4, 1999. Like every amiri decree 
issued when parliament is not in session, the decree 
on women's political rights required approval by a 
majority vote after the body reconvened. 

The May closure of parliament occurred when 
the actions of top government officials came under 
parliamentary scrutiny. On two previous occasions 
(1976-1981 and 1986-1992) a Kuwaiti ruler had 
closed the national parliament for similar reasons. 
This dismissal, however, was carried out with 


T» Kuwaiti parliament's defeat in November 
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1Secularism refers to a position that holds that religion 
should be a private matter. Most Kuwaitis, secularist and oth- 
erwise, are religiously observant. Political Islam embraces a 
wide eon es range of mdividuals who import explicitly 
religious values and justifications mto their political programs. 


scrupulous attention to the constitutional require- 
ment to hold new elections within 60 days. Two 
months of energetic campaigning mobilized thou- 
sands of Kuwaiti voters; some even returned to 
Kuwait from summer holidays abroad just to cast 
their ballots on July 3. 

The new “1999 parliament”—Kuwaitis refer to 
their parliaments by the year they were elected—held 
a brief preliminary session before taking a summer 
recess. Even a short session was enough to reveal 
conflicts that could interfere with the final disposi- 
tion of the women’s political rights proposal. The 
likelihood that a vote on the proposal would be a pro 
forma procedure evaporated when a significant seg- 
ment of the new parliament said it was opposed to 
accepting the decree on women’ rights. The expla- 
nation for this seemingly odd set of preferences—an 
autocratic patriarch advocating women’ rights and 
a presumably democratizing legislature opposing 
them—can be found in a closer look at the location 
of women’ rights on Kuwait's political map. 


LOCATING THE WOMEN’S RIGHTS QUESTION 

Women’ rights in Kuwait intersect two political 
discourses. One is between advocates of secularism 
and advocates of the Kuwaiti variant of political 
Islam, which since the late 1970s has generally been 
aligned with the regime.! Most Kuwaiti Islamists 
are politically and socially traditional rather than 
revolutionary. Political Islam in Kuwait thus har- 
monizes with the patriarchal values advocated by 
the regime. Kuwaiti Islamists regard women’ rights 
as a secularist evil; according to one Islamist, the 
women’ rights decree was the result of arm-twist- 
ing by Americans and Jews. 

Kuwaiti leaders adopted Islamic rhetoric and 
symbols to bolster their legitimacy during the first 
parliamentary suspension. This correspondence 
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between religion and tradition also underlay a 
move to integrate tribal forces into Kuwaiti politi- 
cal life—a process Shafeeq Ghabra calls “desertiza- 
tion.”2 These values also explain what many 
Kuwaitis see as tacit alliances between the regime 
and selected Islamists. 

A second discourse takes place between these 
traditional forces and Kuwaiti proponents of 
democratization. To religious traditionalists, 
women’ rights are found in Islam and not in secu- 
lar constitutions and laws. Democracy advocates 
disagree with Islamist principles and polemics, but 
many regard the procedure used to confer political 
rights on women as flawed. Under the constitution, 
the amir is to confine unilateral acts of legislation 
to matters that are “urgent” (article 71). Democra- 
tizers regard the inclusion of women’ rights among 
a set of decrees that incorporate policies they have 
rejected in the past as a ploy to render rejection of 
the entire package politically costly. 

Gender issues in general tend to divide the polit- 
ical opposition in parliament along secular and reli- 
gious lines. The amirs May decree almost 
guaranteed that women’ rights would polarize sec- 
ularists and Islamists in the new 1999 parliament.3 
This offered progovernment forces among elected 
parliamentarians, augmented by unelected cabinet 
members (each of whom votes as an ex officio 
member of parliament), a clear field in which to 
impose restructuring measures that the two previ- 
ous parliaments had resisted. Whether women’s 
rights would be ratified thus depended on the cast 
of characters in the new parliament and how these 
various conflicts would play out among them. 


KUWAIT] WOMEN AND THEIR LEGAL RIGHTS 
Kuwait's 1962 constitution is ambiguous about 
women’s rights. Although it guarantees equal rights 
to “all people” (article 29) along with “personal lib- 
erty” (article 30), it also calls the family the “cor- 
nerstone of society” (article 9) and puts the state in 
charge of “safeguard[ing] the heritage of Islam” 
(article 12). This ambiguity allows Kuwaiti women 
to assert that the constitution gives them equal 
rights as citizens. It also allows those who oppose 
women’s rights to argue that the constitution pro- 


2Shafeeq Ghabra, “Kuwait and the Dynamics of Socio- 
economic Change,” Middle East Journal vol. 51, no. 3 
3The split between secularists and Islamists on women's 
TE oer the minority Shia on the side of the secu- 
ists. Unlike coeducation, which Islamists from both sectar- 
litical rights have been part 
since the 1992 election. 
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tects the traditional social order, which subordinates 
women to men in the family and in public life. 

Before the amir’s decree changed the political 
agenda, “equal rights” stood alongside an electoral 
law reserving the right to vote and run for office to 
men; “equal protection” coexisted with a system 
that conferred unequal economic and social bene- 
fits depending on the recipients gender. Both con- 
tradictions are products of a perspective that 
women’ political preferences ought to be identical 
to those of male heads of household, and of inter- 
pretations of Islam that require men to be finan- 
cially responsible for the women in their families 
while the women remain unquestioningly obedient 
and maintain spotless reputations. In this view, 
women belong in the private sphere: no voting and 
definitely no campaigning. 

Despite these cultural assumptions, Kuwait has 
been the home of a vigorous women's rights move- 
ment for more than a generation. Starting in the 
1970s, middle- and upper-class women active in 
voluntary associations began lobbying for political 
rights and for fundamental changes in Kuwait's 
family law. Although this feminist activism is in part 
a reaction to women’ lack of formal political rights, 
it also is the outcome of the significant individual 
freedom Kuwaiti women enjoy and the prominence 
of their public roles. Gender disparity exists in 
some laws and policies, but other aspects of 
Kuwait's oil-fueled modernization have been 
administered more equitably. Universal education 
and health care, as well as employment opportuni- 
ties in the state sector, have proved highly advanta- 
geous to Kuwaiti women. In addition, Kuwait's 
constitution, with its formal commitment to equal- 
ity, provides a normative justification for women’s 
continuing efforts to achieve equal rights. 


WOMEN’S ACTIVISM AND THE POLITICAL PROCESS 

Kuwaiti feminists were active campaigners for 
liberal candidates in the 1985 parliamentary elec- 
tions, but the resulting parliament failed to pursue 
the cause of women’ rights. Whether this was 
because of member preferences or circumstances is 
difficult to determine. Desertization was initiated 
shortly before the restoration in 1981 of constitu- 
tional rights that had been suspended. It included 
first the selective naturalization of male members of 
tribes allied to the ruling family as citizens with full 
political rights. The purpose of this selective expan- 
sion of the citizen base was to provide a tool with 
which to carry out desertization: to bring formerly 
marginal tribal groupings into the political order. 


The second step was to divide and redraw electoral 
constituencies to reallocate parliamentary seats from 
urban to rural areas, reducing the political power of 
the urban merchant and intellectual classes. 

By the time the constitution was restored and a 
new parliament elected in 1981, the normative cen- 
ter of gravity among Kuwaiti political elites had 
shifted. Despite the victory of a larger number of 
prodemocracy candidates in 1985, tribal values con- 
tinued to predominate in the parliament. Egalitar- 
ian urban values stressing loyalty to the political 
community now competed with hierarchical tribal 
values emphasizing allegiance to the ruler. 

Because the 1985 parliament did include more 
prodemocracy advocates than the body it super- 
seded, it soon became embroiled in conflicts with the 
government. Some Islamist deputies joined the sec- 
ularist opposition in demanding greater probity and 
accountability from several ministries and the cen- 
tral bank. Parliament insisted on its right of oversight 
despite government opposition. In response, the amir 
closed the assembly in July 1986 and suspended 
parts of the constitution, including provisions guar- 
anteeing free speech and press, the right to hold pub- 
lic meetings, and the requirement that new elections 
be held within two months. Constitutional life was 
not restored until 1992, more than a year after the 
country was liberated from Iraqi occupation (Iraq 
invaded and annexed Kuwait in August 1990). 

During the occupation Kuwaiti women outside 
the country participated in volunteer and govern- 
ment-sponsored groups mobilizing support in anti- 
Iraq coalition countries to roll back the invasion. 
Some women remaining in Kuwait during the occu- 
pation also took part in anti-Iraq activities. The first 
public protests against the occupation were 
launched by women, several of whom were killed by 
Iraqi soldiers during the unrest. Women also took 
part in other resistance activities and, like their male 
counterparts, were sometimes captured and killed. 

Kuwaiti women expected that in recognition of 
their service they would achieve full political rights 
after liberation. But most wartime female activism 
had taken place inside occupied Kuwait. Perhaps in 
consequence, women's contributions to liberation 
slid from view during the struggle over who would 
shape national understanding and memory of the 
occupation. This struggle between insiders and out- 
siders—between those who stayed and those who 
fled or did not return to Kuwait during the Iraqi 
occupation—was lost by the insiders. Meanwhile, 
the heroism of women, and members of other 
groups such as the democracy activists or “liberals,” 
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and Shia who also had been deeply involved in 
resistance activities, quickly faded into insignifi- 
cance. In contrast, the contributions of movement 
Islamists—those Kuwaitis belonging to Islamist 
organizations—were parlayed into political power, 
including seats in postliberation parliaments. 
Following liberation, economic difficulties rather 
than civil rights dominated public concerns. The 
costs of occupation and postwar reconstrucdon— 
which included extinguishing more than 730 oil- 
well fires—reached an estimated $38 billion, which 
devoured most of Kuwait’s financial reserves. Even 
before Iraq's invasion, the Kuwaiti economy had 
been debilitated by the September 1982 crash of the 
illegal Suq al-Manakh stock market and by the col- 
lapse of world oil prices in the summer of 1986. 
Structural problems, such as the weakness of the 
private sector and its preferences for cheaper and 
more manageable foreign labor, contributed to ris- 
ing levels of involuntary unemployment. Partly 
because of the anemic economy, however, gender 
became a focus of political conflict in postliberation 
parliaments as Islamists sought to reduce women's 
access to high-status and high-income degrees in 
such fields as medicine and engineering, and to 
limit their job prospects following graduation. 


GENDER POLITICS IN PARLIAMENT 

During the 1980s, desertization had already 
increased the political salience of gender. The “tra- 
ditional” family values of the newly dominant tribes 
coincided with the views on gender of other benefi- 
claries of redistrictnng—namely, first-generation tech- 
nocrats in the new middle class, whose political 
prospects also improved as a result of the 1981 redis- 
tricting. Many were attracted to Islamist social move- 
ments, both because they retained their parents’ 
traditional values and because Islamist organizations 
offered an alternative to wealth and social standing 
as the path to political prominence in Kuwait. 

Boosted by the successful Islamist revolution in 
Iran, Islamist movements throughout the region had 
become magnets for critics of the state. Among the 
other groups attracted to Islamism were young men 
whose economic futures appeared to be less secure 
than they had hoped. These men became a new 
constituency for middle-class Islamists launching 
political careers from positions in higher education 
and on the boards of local cooperative societies. 

When they worked together, tribal “traditionals” 
and movement Islamists easily defeated urban lib- 
erals in parliament. However, movement Islamists, 
like liberal secularists, are a fluid political force. As 
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was noted earlier, a number of Islamists in the 1985 
parliament joined forces with opposition liberals on 
key economic issues. The opposition’s ideological 
heterogeneity may have encouraged the amir to sus- 
pend the 1985 parliament in July 1986. 

As that suspension entered its third year, a broad- 
based citizens’ movement went from petitions to 
civil disobedience m an effort to force the regime to 
restore constitutional government. After a year of 
domestic disorder culminating in the election of an 
unconstitutional assembly in June 1990, invasion 
and war intervened in the conflict between ruler 
and opposition. The machinations of Saddam Hus- 
sein thus united the erstwhile antagonists, who 
joined to liberate Kuwait from Iraqi occupation. 

Given their high hopes for enfranchisement by the 
first postliberation parliament, the practical results 
of the 1992 election were extremely disappointing to 
Kuwaiti feminists. The election was touted as a vic- 
tory for the opposition but the old conflicts between 
Islamists and liberals soon reemerged in the new par- 
liament. One result was a spate of legislative initia- 
tives to keep women in their “place.” The two most 
significant new laws of this type were a 1995 mea- 
sure permitting mothers to retire with full benefits 
after only 15 years of employment, and a 1996 law 
requiring gender segregation at all Kuwaiti postsec- 
ondary educational institutions.‘ 

The corrosive divisions between parliamentary 
Islamists and secularists led to recurrent warfare 
over gender issues during the 1992 parliament. The 
gender sideshow absorbed the attention and good 
will of many legislators, and parliamentary sessions 
occasionally degenerated into rancor and inappro- 
priate behavior. Gender also distracted popular 
attention from other important issues, such as oil 
investment policy and the possibly shady activities 
of members of the ruling family. 

Repeated uproars in parliament over coeducation 
at Kuwait University detracted from efforts to deal 
with severe problems in the national economy. Leg- 
islative energy and concentration were also needed 
to combat repeated encroachments on parliamen- 
tary autonomy by the government and the crown 
prince, Sheikh Saad al-Abdullah as-Saltm as-Sabah, 
who also serves as prime munister. 

Gender was less of a lightning rod in the 1996 
parliament, which was scandalized by an assassina- 


4Unhappily for women, the 1996 parhament was no more 
hospitable to female autonomy than its predecessor. A 1998 
initiative to remove legislattve impediments from Kuwaiti 
women’ exercise of full political rights failed to recetve even 
one supporting vote in committee. 


tion attempt against Abdulla Nibari, a leader in the 
opposition’s campaign to track spending and halt 
corruption; in addition, this parliament was 
embroiled in repeated confrontations between leg- 
islators and cabinet ministers over government 
malfeasance and misuse of public funds. 

At the same time, the 1996 parliament was not 
blameless in all its confrontations with the govern- 
ment. When they attended sessions, members fre- 
quently engaged in grandstanding rather than 
dealing responsibly with the issues. Sometimes 


ENHANCING THE POLITICAL LANDSCAPE 


COMPLICATING the already factionalized politics of 
Kuwait, the postliberation political scene also 
included many new and extremely active voluntary 
associations. Some, like the women who led a one-day 
“women's strike” during the 1996 election campaign 
to demonstrate the importance of Kuwaiti women to 
the economy, are ad hoc groups that form and dissolve 
in response to particular situations. Among the more 
permanent organizations are a number of illegal asso- 
clations operating without government licenses. A few 
of these, such as the Kuwaiti Association to Defend 
War Vicums and the Kuwait Society for Human 
Rights, applied for but were refused licenses. Others, 
like the Pro-Democracy Committee, wishing to avoid 
government interference, did not even apply. 

The government has made several attempts to close 
these illegal organizations but their very ubiquity 
along with their heterogeneity and complex social 
connections make them unattractive targets for a seri- 
ous crackdown. There are a number of illegal Islamist 
groups, among them at least one working on prisoner- 
of-war (Pow) issues and several collecting money for 
Muslims in Kosovo. The Kuwait Society for Human 
Right is affiliated with international human rights 
organizations. The Kuwaiti Association to Defend War 
Victims and the League of Families of Prsoners-of- 
War gathered the only systematic data currently avail- 
able on Kuwaiti Pows. Some unauthorized groups 
work closely with parliamentary committees. There is 
a fiscal watchdog group that ıs the citizen counterpart 
to the parhament’s Protection of Public Funds Com- 
mittee, and several human nghts groups that coordi- 
nate their activities with the parliamentary standing 
committee on human rights. 

The activiues of these social movements enlarge 
the landscape of politics in Kuwait and, despite (or 
perhaps because of) their diversity, some appear to 
be breaching barriers that often divide Kuwait along 
ideological lines. M.A.T. E 





members did not even go to sessions, requiring the 
speaker to adjourn the body for lack of a quorum. 
Although parliamentarians were quick to criticize 
the government for failing to offer policy recom- 
mendations, initiatives were also lacking from their 
side. It would not be difficult to make the case that 
the 1996 parliament refused to legislate. Conse- 
quently, the number of unconsidered problems and 
unmet social needs continued to grow. 


DECREEING CHANGE 

After he suspended the 1999 parliament, the 
amir issued more than 60 decrees that dealt with 
some of this backlog. Half the decrees were con- 
cerned with current fiscal issues; the remainder 
addressed long-standing concerns, including not 
only women’ rights but also labor regulation, for- 
eign direct investment and oil-production capacity 
expansion, and economic restructuring measures 
that imposed significant burdens, primarily on poor 
and working-class citizens and foreigners.5 

Islamists had been prominent in their opposition 
to many of these policies before parliament’ closure, 
especially restructuring policies that would impose 
disproportionate costs on low-income Kuwaitis. 
Religion also seemed to be at the root of the incident 
that led to the amir’s 1986 dismissal of the 1985 par- 
liament: a political attack on Ahmad al-Kulaib—the 
minister of justice, Islamic foundations, and Islamic 
affairs—for allowing the distribution of defective 
copies of the Koran. The challenger, Abbas al- 
Khodary, was not an Islamist but rather a “service 
candidate,” that is, a politician whose issue posi- 
tions tended to be opportunistic rather than princi- 
pled (in response to the unexpected popular 
reaction against the gender-segregation law passed 
near the end of the 1992 parliament, al-Khodary, 
who had been defeated in 1992 and was running to 
regain his seat in 1996, proclaimed himself to be a 
proponent of women’ rights). 

The amir’s decision to include a measure confer- 
ring political rights on women among the substan- 
tive decrees published during parliaments absence 
provoked reactions from nearly all Kuwait's politi- 
cal and social forces. Although human rights 
activists were predictably supportive, the ire of 
Sunni Islamist opponents of nontraditional roles for 


5These included higher prices for fuel, up efforts to 
collect delinquent utility charges, and fees for medical care. 
Opponents note that while the government has not been dili- 


it has focused obsessively on the minor of aver- 
age citizens and outlays on medical care for foreigners. 
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women was equally predictable. The decree 
imposed major roadblocks against a strategy to veto 
the entire package of substantive decrees for proce- 
dural reasons, thereby increasing the likelihood that 
some if not all of the controversial economic initia- 
tives that accompanied it would be accepted. A suc- 
cessful outcome from the standpoint of the regime, 
however, seemed to require that the 1999 election 
remove a large number of its opponents from the 
new assembly. The election’s results required every- 
one to rethink their strategy. 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT 

The regime’s strongest Islamist opponents, 
including Mubarak al-Duwailah, won reelection, 
as did its secularist opponents. The 1999 election 
also led to the seating of a higher proportion of 
“old-timers’—men who had served in previous 
parliaments—than any of its predecessors. Among 
the 28 percent of the elected members of the 1999 
parliament who are “newcomers”—first-term 
members—several had announced their clean- 
sweep intentions by affiliating themselves with a 
new social movement, the National Democratic 
Rally. The primary goals of this group are to move 
Kuwaiti politics away from repeated confrontations 
toward a more pragmatic, issue-based politics. All 
the parliamentary groupings included members 
who promised to reject one or more of the amiri 
decrees, with several singling out the women’s 
rights measure. 

The new parliament convened briefly in July to 
deal with fiscal issues, and then recessed. After the 
fall session had commenced, the myriad alliances 
and antagonisms that permeate Kuwaiti political life 
continued to play out in a wide variety of venues, 
including the courts. Some of this was constructive, 
with a new commitment to conciliation emerging 
among certain groups of legislators. One group that 
included Islamists and secularists announced that 
it planned to create an opposition bloc, whose main 
purpose would be to work with the government as 
much as possible. The proponents of this “rational 
opposition” hoped to avoid the reflexive intransi- 
gence that had marred the activities of the two pre- 
vious parliaments and had made their relations with 
the government so hostile. 

Other social forces were far less conciliatory. Per- 
haps the most prominent example of confrontation 
politics involved the arrest and trial of Ahmad al- 
Baghdadi, chair of the political science department 
at Kuwait University, on an accusation of blas- 
phemy. Al-Baghdadi was convicted and sent to jail 
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in October, after which he went on a hunger strike, 
despite a weak heart. In reaction to the arrest, local 
human rights activists formed a new association, 
the Committee to Protect Freedom of Expression. 
According to one of the group’s founders, Ghanim 
al-Najjar, the committee “created a national alliance 
and held many events to raise public awareness” of 
the precariousness of everyone's civil rights if al- 
Baghdadi , an observant Muslim, could be tried and 
convicted of blasphemy on the basis of a flimsy and 
politically motivated charge. 

The situation was delicate because of the impor- 
tance of religion in Kuwaiti life and the eagerness 
of Islamist militants to portray their fight against 
liberalization as a religious crusade. But the mili- 
tants also overreached. “The verdict confused some 
Islamists into thinking that ıt was a final victory for 
them,” al-Najjar has noted, “and some were encour- 
aged to raise their voices in attacking the women’s 
rights law as being imposed by the United States.” 
The government reacted both to the protests from 
the Committee to Protect Freedom of Expression 
and to the fulminations of Islamist leaders. The 
amir pardoned Ahmad al-Baghdadi, and Islamists 
making wild accusations about the women’s rights 
decree were taken in for questioning. 


THE LAST BEDOUINS. . . 
OR THE MOST RECENT CITIZENS? 

I have argued that women’ political rights are as 
much a symbolic as a substantive issue in Kuwaiti 
politics, one in which other long-standing social 
and political conflicts are embedded. Its status as a 
substantive issue matters most, however, since con- 
ferring civil rights on a formerly excluded group 
surely ought to have real effects. Those effects 
might help determine how policymakers choose 
different courses of action. Such calculations seem 
especially pertinent given the remarkable disso- 
nance in the positions of the principals in the 
women’ political rights struggle. 

The amir’s action appears to be the product of 
two contradictory impulses. The decree demon- 
strates that the regime wants at least to appear to be 
equitable regarding an important category of human 
rights. By his action, the amir set himself apart and 
above the democratic parliament that never had 
shown itself to be hospitable to women’ reasonable 
political aspirations. Yet the government also 
undoubtedly foresaw practical benefits from this 
change. Many Kuwaitis—religious and secular, and 
perhaps the amir and his advisers as well—believe 
that women are more conservative than men. 


Kuwaiti secularists are divided on the subject. 
Some see women as similar to men in terms of what 
we might call their political rationality: women, like 
men, will vote according to their interests and values. 
Consequently, these observers say, enfranchising 
women will not necessarily alter electoral outcomes. 
Other secularists worry that the balance in parlia- 
ment between Islamists and secularists could move 
toward the Islamists if women are allowed to vote. 
They argue that more Islamist marnages than secu- 
larist ones are polygamous and therefore that more 
Islamists would be elected because Islamist women 
would outnumber liberal women at the polls. 

These secularists’ idea that women are self- 
evidently politically different from men shows that 
traditionalists are not alone in taking an essentialist 
point of view. Both traditionalists and doubting sec- 
ularists see women as the “last bedouins”—the 
remaining traditional force in Kuwaiti society whose 
enfranchisement would perpetuate the status quo. 
From this perspective, the amir’s radical departure 
from Kuwaiti tradition is less “feminization” than 
“desertization II,” one more “between-parliaments 
adjustment” of the electoral system to shift the bal- 
ance of domestic political forces away from parlia- 
ment and toward the ruling family. Especially for 
secularists, to whom procedural issues are important, 
this reasoning can be as powerful as the call to live 
up to the constitution’ promise of equal rights for all 


CONSEQUENCES : 

In the end, women’ political rights are both sub- 
stantive and symbolic and thus the recent parlia- 
mentary defeat can be seen as a bellwether of what 
lies ahead for the political system as a whole. 

The defeat is a stark measure of the distrust that 
pervades government—parliament relations, and of 
the inability of Kuwaiti governing institutions to 
rise above patterns of conflict that have poisoned 
national political life for many years. It also indi- 
cates that religious revivalism has not receded from 
the influence it has—in Kuwait and elsewhere in 
the gulf—to disrupt civil discourse and block efforts 
at compromise. The Kuwaiti regime relies on 
Islamist support, but the attacks by Islamist leaders 
on the United States and, however indirectly, on the 
amir himself show how costly that support is in 
terms of the government’ autonomy in foreign pol- 
icy as well as in domestic issues. It is perhaps the 
clearest signal that the regime needs to reconsider 
whom its friends really are as it reviews both its 
own interests and the interests of the Kuwaiti 
nation in the new millennium. a 


“Kemalism has been superficially Western in form while remaining rigidly 
authoritarian and dogmatic in substance. It continues to stress republicanism 
over democracy, homogeneity over difference, the military over the civilian, and 
the state over society. . . . Its quixotic quest to radically recast Turkish culture, 
history, and identity has ensured a permanent kulturkampf against society.” 


Turkey’s Fault Lines 


and the Crisis of Kemalism 
M. HAKAN YAVUZ 


August 1999 killed as many as 23,000 peo- 

ple and injured and left homeless thousands 
of others. In the days and weeks that followed the 
quake, an incompetent, military-dominated gov- 
ernment was exposed. With the state unable—and 
perhaps unwilling—to quickly and efficiently guide 
the massive rescue effort, Turkey's citizens joined 
together to launch their own rescue attempts. 

The cooperation after the earthquake shown by 
Turks and Kurds, and by the religious and the sec- 
ular elements of society, represents an important 
moment for Turkey. The social fault lines that divide 
these groups have yawned even wider in recent 
years. The growing gaps can be traced to the gov- 
ernment’ decision to shift to export-oriented eco- 
nomic policies and the relative political lib- 
eralization that began in the 1980s, which have 
allowed Turkeys ethnic, religious, and political 
groups to assert previously forbidden identity 
claims. These claims and the failure of the semi- 
authoritarian political system have activated a series 
of social fault lines in Turkish society, such as those 
between Turks and Kurds and between the secular 
and the religious. The fault lines threaten to disrupt 
an already tenuous democratization process, and 
have in turn been exploited by the state. Through 
incendiary media campaigns and direct military 
intervention in domestic politics, the state has jus- 
tified its overlord position and has prevented Turk- 
ish society from forging its own social contract and 
path to full democratization. 


"[ ssestise anes that struck Turkey in 
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The fault lines have left contemporary Turkey fac- 
ing three interwoven and chronic problems: tension 
between Islamic and state notions of secularism; a 
rigid state ideology of homogeneity overshadowing 
the cultural rights of the Kurds and other commu- 
nal groups; and economic liberalization versus a 
state-guided economic system. These problems are 
linked to the governing regime in Turkey and its 
peculiar understanding of nationalism and laicism. 


KEMALIST THEOLOGY 

In 1923 Mustafa Kemal, the founder of the 
Republic of Turkey, implemented a series of reforms 
to create a homogeneous nation-state by subordi- 
nating ethnic and religious identities into a state- 
determined and -regimented Turkish nationalism. 
These reforms, known as Kemalism, sought to con- 
trol religion to create a new order. 

The twin pillars of Kemalist ideology are repub- 
lican nationalism and laicism. The Kemalist ver- 
sion of laicism differs markedly from the 
Anglo-Saxon understanding of secularism. Instead 
of a state that is generally neutral on the question 
of the religious practices and beliefs of its citizenry, 
the laicist state, with its origins in the Jacobin tra- 
dition of the French Revolution, seeks to remove 
all manifestations of religion from the public 
sphere and put it under the strict control of the 
state. Kemalist ideology has historically justified 
this authoritarian position by placing its “progres- 
sive” and “modernizing” mission in opposition to 
Turkey's Islamic heritage, which is still viewed by 
Kemalist zealots as something to be overcome. This 
struggle against the traditional “forces of darkness” 
uses a militant laicism to justify an authoritarian 
military-bureaucratic establishment. 
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Like its founding figure, Kemalism has been 
superficially Western in form while remaining 
rigidly authoritarian and dogmatic in substance. It 
continues to stress republicanism over democracy, 
homogeneity over difference, the military over the 
civilian, and the state over society. As the late Ernest 
Gellner once noted in a devastating critique, the 
Kemalist establishment became as “reactionary” 
and “dogmatic” in its redemptive mission as any 
religious orthodoxy.! Its quixotic quest to radically 
recast Turkish culture, history, and identity has 
ensured a permanent kulturkampf against society, 
guaranteeing, ironically, Turkey’ failure to make the 
transition to a Western-style liberal democracy. 

The Kemalist military-bureaucratic establish- 


ment came to see its main mission and basis for 


legitimization as a defense not against foreign but 
domestic enemies, especially the observant Muslims 
and Turkish Kurds who comprise most of Turkish 
society. The state used all necessary means to cre- 
ate a modern laic nation-state by disestablishing 
Islamic-Ottoman practices and institutions. This 
mission civilisatrise has been the legitimizing ideol- 
ogy of the ruling Kemalist elite even though the 
organic Seljuk/Ottoman-Islamic civilization it has 
tried to depose enjoys much greater societal depth 
and historic resonance. 

At the core of the contemporary crisis in Turkey 
lies three sociopolitical consequences of Kemalism: 
its uncritical modernization ideology prevents the 
open discussion that would lead to a new and inclu- 
sive social contract that recognizes the cultural 
diversity of Turkey; it does not tolerate the articu- 
lation of different identities and lifestyles in the 
public sphere since they undermine the Kemalist 
vision of an ideal society; and it treats politics as a 
process of guiding political development and engi- 
neering a new society. 

Political participation, thus, has been confined 
to those who subscribe to and promote Kemalist 
goals. For Kemalism, the nation is understood as a 
historical necessity requiring all citizens to have the 
same culture, identity, and worldview; it is not a 
voluntary union of citizens allowed different 
subidentities within an overarching Turkish citi- 
zenship. The conflict in Turkey is not far removed 
from conflicts in the countries that once composed 
the former Soviet bloc, where ideologically driven 
movements sought to redraw their traditional soci- 
eties in accordance with their radical leftist vision 


lErnest Gellner, Encounters with Nationalism (Cambndge, 
Mass : Blackwell, 1994), pp. 81-91. 


and were met with social-based movements 
demanding inclusion and representation. 

Kemalism is not the only source of friction in 
Turkish society; growing economic inequality is 
another. The wealthiest 20 percent of the popula- 
tion received more than 50 percent of the national 
income in 1998. This 20 percent of the population 
also dominates social and economic policy through 
a tightly woven network comprising the military, 
the bureaucracy, large state-supported industrial 
conglomerates grouped in the Association of Turk- 
ish Industrialists and Businessmen (TUSIAD), and 
their close media outlets. Also, Mafia figures 
employed in the late 1980s and early 1990s by the 
state to engage in assassinations and other “dirty 
work” are playing an increasing role in the state sec- 
tor of the economy, acquiring a number of promi- 
nent privatization tenders. 


THE FORCES OF INSECURITY: THE MILITARY 

The social fault lines that have emerged in 
Turkey because of the crisis of Kemalism and grow- 
ing economic inequalities involve four major actors: 
the military, which uses Kemalism to legitimize its 
dominant institutional position; the TUSD, which 
also controls the major media outlets; Sunni Islamic 
groups, which are divided into four major factions; 
and Turkish ethnic and sectarian minorities, mainly 
the Kurds and Alevis. The fault lines these actors 
straddle do not represent “ancient hatreds” between 
competing groups. They are instead a product of a 
closed political system whose military-bureaucratic 
guardians have played an active role in aggravating 
societal divisions. 

The modern Turkish state is based on an auton- 
omous military, unbeholden to society and to civil- 
ian institutions. Military officers played a key role 
in the founding of the modern Turkish republic; 
since 1923 they have insisted that they know what 
is best for the country. To ensure its dominance, the 
military engaged in coups against civilian govern- 
ments in 1960, 1971, and 1980. The main goal of 
each coup was the “preservation of the Republic as 
defined by Mustafa Kemal.” The military has for- 
malized its role in governing Turkey through the 
establishment of the National Security Council 
(Nsc), which consists of the president, prime min- 
ister, foreign minister, the minister of internal affairs, 
and five top generals. The nsc allows the military to 
supervise the establishment of all major domestic 
and foreign policy decisions made by civilian gov- 
ernment. The military has also become the major 


partner in governing and disciplining the anti- 
Kemalist identity claims of the Kurds and Islamists. 

In 1997 the Nsc once again directly intervened in 
the civilian sphere when it declared peaceful and 
democratic Turkish, Islamic, and Kurdish identity 
aspirations as “national security threats” and orches- 
trated a “soft” coup against the pro-Islamic Welfare 
Party coalition government. On June 18, 1997 the 
military forced the Welfare Partyed government to 
resign. And in January 1998, the Constitutional 
Court assented to the wishes of the powerful military 
and banned Welfare. The military was also instru- 
mental in jailing and removing from politics Tayyip 
Erdogan, the most popular political leader in the 
country and the former mayor of Istanbul; Erdogan 
was charged with inciting religious hatred after he 
publicly read a poem of Ziya 
Gökalp declaring that “Turkeys 
mosques will be our barracks, 
the minarets our bayonets, the 





The modern Turkish state is based on 
an autonomous military, unbeholden 
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Kemalism, as an authoritarian modernization 
project, is poorly suited to a society-centered quest 
for multicultural identity and democracy. The 
increasingly obvious contradiction between Kemal- 
isms proclamation of “progress” and “Westerniza- 
tion” and its glaringly un-Western dogmatism and 
authoritarianism has created both a legitimization 
crisis and a fiercely indignant reaction among the 
elite. One of the newest characteristics of the Turk- 
ish military in the late 1990s is its willingness to 
employ anti-Western rhetoric and accuse opponents 
of being the “tools of Europe” because of growing 
pressure from the European Union on human rights, 
the need for civilian control, and resolution of the 
Kurdish question. The military has adopted a 
wounded nationalistic tone and increasingly 
denounces the discourses on 
globalization. This develop- 
ment is reflected in the cur- 
rent nationalistic coalition 


domes our hamlets, and the races Came government of Prime Minis- 
faithful our soldiers.” Finally, tO society and civilian institutions. ter Balent Ecevit. The Demo- 
in 1998 the Higher Educa- cratic Left Party and the 
tional Board issued new regu- Nationalist Action Party, the 


lations that made Kurdish and Islamic dress and 
symbols illegal in educational institutions. The new 
regulations also empowered university administra- 
tors to fire those who “acted against the republic and 
its values.” Violators also could “lose their pensions 
and face a life-long ban in state sector employment.” 
The militarization of domestic politics led to the 
erosion of the two major center-right parties—the 
Motherland Party and the True Path Party—and 
weakened the religious right, preventing democratic 
transformation of the Welfare Party. (Before the clo- 
sure of the Welfare Party, there had been a lively 
debate over the issues of democratization and sec- 
ularism.) The April 1999 electoral victories of the 
two nationalist parties—the Nationalist Action 
Party and the Democratic Left Party—indicate that 
the electorate (especially the young) can be radi- 
calized in the absence of legitimate political outlets, 
parties, associations, and networks, which has 
spawned fears of a return to the left-right blood- 
letting of the late 1970s in which more than 5,000 
people died. By concentrating its power on 
marginalizing the pro-Islamic Virtue Party (parlia- 
mentarians from the Welfare Party formed the 
Virtue Party after Welfare was banned), the military 
unintentionally prepared the ground for the nation- 
alistic takeover. And by portraying ethnic and reli- 
gious identity claims as a threat, the Nsc 
institutionalized a new framework for insecurity. 


two major nationalist parties that formed a coalition 
with the Motherland Party in the 1999 elections, 
have no notable presence in Kurdish-populated 
southeast Anatolia. Both parties’ electoral victories 
are based on their uncompromising stance on the 
Kurdish question and laicism. They have internal- 
ized the military presentation of the Kurdish ethno- 
nationalism and Islamic activism as the “enemies of 
the Kemalist Republic.” 


THE ISLAMIC MOVEMENTS 

In addition to the military, another major force 
that shapes Turkeys political landscape is the 
Islamic movements, which consist of political 
Islam, state Islam, and cultural Islam. 

There is a close connection between laicism and 
Islamism in Turkey: they mutually constitute each 
other. One needs the other to exist. In response to 
the state policies of building a homogeneous nation, 
Islamic groups have pursued a successive strategy 
of withdrawal, confrontation, and engagement. 
Indeed, one of the key fault lines confronting 
laicism is political Islam, that is, using religion to 
control the government and imposing Islamic val- 
ues on public space. 

Although political Islam in Turkey is spread from 
the center-right parties, the dominant force that rep- 
resents political Islam is the National Outlook 
Movement (NOM), which over the years has been 
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banned and has reconstituted itself as the National 
Order, National Salvation, Welfare, and Virtue par- 
ties, in succession. Before the 1997 coup, the NOM 
had been transforming itself from a strictly rel- 
gious-right to a center-right party. During this 
period it was the party of a new bourgeoisie that 
had evolved during the economic liberalization pro- 
gram in the 1980s, the urban poor, and excluded 
Kurds (Welfare was more popular than any other 
non-Kurdish party among the Kurdish population). 

Although the Virtue Party (vP) that was formed 
after Welfare’s banning constitutes the third-largest 
party in the parliament, it has been “domesticated.” 
Instead of transforming itself into an alternative 
dynamic party to tackle the problems of Turkey, the 
vp has preferred to “assimilate” into the present 
political structure to maintain its legal existence. 
Fear of being banned is the main context of politics 
for the vp. This fear, in turn, forces it not to engage 
in politics but rather to become an apolitical party. 








redefine laicism along more Anglo-Saxon lines and 
to form a more neutral relationship between reli- 
gion and the state. For instance, the Gulen-led 
Abant Declaration of July 1998—named for the 
town at which it was drafted—not only sought to 
redefine the meaning of laicism as practiced in 
Europe but also to reinterpret Islamic theology to 
respond to contemporary challenges. The declara- 
tion’s main point was that “revelation and reason do 
not conflict; individuals should use their reason to 
organize their social life; the state should be neutral 
on the beliefs, faith, and philosophical orientation 
of society; governance of the state cannot be based 
on the dominance of one religious tradition; and 
secularism should expand individual freedoms and 
rights and should not exclude any person from the 
public sphere.” The Gulen-led Nurcu group hopes 
to construct a new form of modernity that is con- 
sistent with the fundamental precepts of Islam as 


well as the emerging global paradigm of democracy 


The Islamic sector also and respect for individual 
includes a “state Islam” that human rights. 
is used to disarm the politi- Turkey requires a new social contract that In the past, Gulen be- 
cal Islamic movement. To recognizes the diversity of its society. lieved in placating the mil- 
subordinate religion to the itary and courted the state 
political establishment, the by endorsing its 1998 anu- 


new Kemalist republic created its own version of 
state Islam by establishing a well-funded Directorate 
of Religious Affairs. The directorate’s main task is to 
control and domesticate Islam in accordance with 
the needs of the laicist state. The state controls all 
80,000 mosques in Turkey and employs the imams 
as state functionaries. Although a sizable number of 
Alevi Muslims have a more liberal interpretation of 
Islam, Sunni Islam constitutes the endorsed form of 
Islam of the Directorate of Religious Affairs. 


THE PROPONENTS OF CULTURAL ISLAM 

The third Islamic element in Turkey is cultural 
Islam. The major cultural Islamic group in Turkey 
is the Nurcus, the followers of Said Nursi, an eth- 
nic Turkish Kurd who authored several volumes of 
exegesis of the Koran, known as The Epistles of 
Light. More than 10 Nurcu communities can be 
found in Turkey. The goals of this dynamic move- 
ment are the synthesis of Islam and science; accep- 
tance of democracy as the best form of governance 
within the rule of law; raising the level of Islamic 
consciousness by showing the connection between 
reason and revelation; and achieving this salvation 
within a free market and through quality education. 

One of the most powerful Nurcu communities is 
led by Fethullah Gülen. This community seeks to 


Islamic campaign against other groups. But Gtlen’s 
willingness to accept the most draconian antireli- 
gious edicts of the military soft-coup authorities did 
not placate them; it only increased their contempt 
for his own accommodationist movement. On June 
21, 1999 the state-dominated media launched a 
fierce and orchestrated attack on Fethullah Gulen 
and his activities as “reactionary” and a “threat” to 
the “secular” nature of the Turkish state. For the 
first time, this attack was met with a fierce and hith- 
erto unprecedented counterattack by major media 
outlets controlled by Fethullah Gulen’s group. The 
anti-Gtlen campaign forced Gulen and his group to 
respond aggressively to certain elements of the 
Kemalist establishment, a confrontation he has 
always judiciously sought to avoid. 

The latest attack on Gulen also was aimed at 
civilian authority, particularly the popular leftist 
Prime Minister Bulent Ecevit. According to many 
journalists and members of Gulen’s inner circle, a 
radical clique within the Turkish army was behind 
this attempt to further curtail civilian authority. 
Some statist and Kemalist circles feel very uneasy 
with Gulen’s external connections and cooperation 
with other Ottoman and Turkic communities, par- 
ticularly in the Balkans, the Caucasus, and Central 
Asia. They see these ties as potentially undermin- 


ing the authority of Kemalist ideology in Turkey. 
The clique within the army worries that Galen 
could use his foreign connections to pressure the 
state on human rights issues and democratization. 


THE KURDISH QUESTION 

In addition to Islamic identity, the Kemalist state 
also considers Kurdish ethnonationalism a threat to 
its unity and ideology. The Kemalist policy of cre- 
ating a homogeneous Turkish nation has led the 
military to adapt an exclusive Turkish ethno- 
centricity. The nation-building process did not 
allow space for the emergence of a “hyphenated cit- 
izenship” such as Kurdish-Turk, Bosnian-Turk, or 
Albanian-Turk. Many of the Kurds, who constitute 
between 10 and 15 percent of the country’ popula- 
tion, are attached to Turkey today by a thin cord 
woven from two threads: terror and fear. The Kurds 
are excluded from the national body politic and are 
denied basic cultural rights, such as using their lan- 
guage. The Kurdish-Turkish fault line has been the 
country’s most active fault line, and its management 
has become increasingly more difficult than 
Turkey's other social fault lines. The policies of 
emergency rule in southeastern Turkey, the village 
guard system (the state employs a large number of 
villagers—around 70,000—to fight against the 
guerrilla Kurdistan Workers’ Party), and the evac- 
uation of the Kurdish population from their vil- 
lages, have further deepened the problem. The 
February 1998 arrest of Abdullah Ocalan, the often 
ruthless leader of the Kurdistan Workers’ Party, has 
opened new opportunities for other, more civic 
Kurdish associations and movements, but has not 
solved the problem. 

As long as Kemalism remains the ideology of 
the Turkish state, Turkey will remain hostage to 
its own imagined enemies: Kurds and pious Mus- 
lims. By defining Kurdish identity claims as a 
threat, the military has expanded its role of guard- 
ing the “territorial integrity and national unity of 
the Turkish nation.” This, in turn, militarizes 
political life and undermines democracy. In short, 
stability in Turkey depends on the full recognition 
of the cultural rights of the Kurds within a 
democracy centered on the rule of law. There is 
no long history of Turkish-Kurdish ethnic conflict 
and it is still rare for individual Turks and Kurds 
to face off on a strictly ethnic basis. The early 
Kemalist leaders, by dissolving the Islamic bonds 
that had united Turks and Kurds, ironically cre- 
ated the problem they have been unable to solve 
through brute force. 
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THE ALEVIS: THE ORPHANS OF TURKEY 

Some flash points and issues could create com- 
munal violence along the fault lines that afflict 
Turkey; the most salient is the tension between the 
Sunni majority and the Alevi minority. 

The Alevis comprise between 11 and 20 percent 
of Turkey’s total population and are spread 
throughout Turkey. They form a syncretic Muslim 
religious group that combines elements of Shaman- 
ism, Christianity, Shiism, and Turkish Sufism in its 
understanding of Islam. These different methods 
and contexts of Islamization create a constant reli- 
gious cleavage between the Orthodox (Sunni) and 
syncretic (Alevi) Muslims that goes beyond the 
religious realm to form sociopolitical and cultural 
fault lines. 

The Alevi experience of oppression at the hands 
of the Ottoman state made the community a sup- 
porter of Kemalist reforms, which aimed at insti- 
tuting a state not as closely identified with Sunni 
Islam as it had been under the Ottoman rule. As a 
result of the Sunni-based Islamic revival in the late 
1950s, the Alevis formed a separate confessional 
Unity Party of Turkey in 1966. During the 1970s, 
left-leaning groups saw the Alevis as susceptible to 
the secular progressive tenants of Marxism. Gradu- 
ally, socialism became the surrogate identity for the 
Alevi community. 

The 1980 military coup introduced Sunni Islam— 
based Turkish nationalism as a new glue to unify 
the nation against Kurdish and Alevi assertiveness. 
This Islamization of Turkish nationalism further 
alienated the Turkish Alevi community from the 
state. In response to this process of Islamization or 
Sunnification of nationalism, along with the col- 
lapse of the left in Turkish politics and the privati- 
zation of media (which allowed identity groups to 
form their own radio stations, television stations, 
and websites), the Alevis gradually asserted an iden- 
tity distinct from the Sunnis and the state. To form 
a separate identity, Alevi intellectuals started to 
organize meetings and publish books and journals. 

When a group of Alevi cultural associations 
organized a meeting in July 1993 in the city of 
Sivas, a Sunni majority responded with an attack 
on the meeting that left 37 Alevi intellectuals 
dead. The Sivas incident became a turning point 
for the organization of the Alevi community. Since 
the state did not attempt to protect the Alevis, 
many Alevi intellectuals perceived the states atti- 
tude as pro-Sunni, which in turn created a search 
for security among the Alevis. 
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The Alevis’ sense of alienation from the state 
came to an end with the 1997 coup. In an attempt 


to balance Sunni Islamic assertivism, the coup lead- - 


ers promoted the Alevi interpretation of Islam to 
expand the social basis of Kemalism; the military 
perceived Sunni Islamic assertiveness as homoge- 
neous and a security threat. The Alevization of 
Kemalism, in turn, reactivated the Alevi-Sunni fault 
line and led the Sunni majority to question the 
legitimacy of the state. . 

This questioning was deepened by the earth- 
quake of August 1999. When the state failed to 
quickly and effectively react to the death, destruc- 
tion, and injury caused by the earthquake, the 
Sunni majority realized the states weakness. In 
addition to killing more than 20,000 people and 
destroying much of the industrial center of the 
country, the quake also shook people’ faith in the 
Kemalist republic and led them to realize the sig- 
nificance of civil society. The shock and seething 
anger that have since gripped much of Turkish soci- 
ety stem from the indifference and incompetence 
on the part of authorities, especially the military. If 
a silver lining can be found in this calamity, it is the 
dawning realization for much of Turkeys weak civil 
society that it can and must take charge of its own 
destiny. Sami Selcuk, the head of the State Court of 
Appeals, voiced this public sentiment at a Septem- 
ber ceremony marking the opening of the judicial 
year when he described Turkey as an unsecular 
(since the state controls Islam through the Direc- 
torate of Religious Affairs), antidemocratic state. He 
charged that the 1982 constitution “does not 
restrict the power of the state, it restricted the free- 
doms of the citizens, disrupted the unity of the judi- 
ciary and stipulated a republican administration 
rather than a democratic system.” Selcuk’s words 
struck a chord with broad segments of Turkish soci- 
ety; newspapers and civic associations welcomed 


UNITY THROUGH FEAR 

Given the position of the Kemalist military, there 
is little hope for deep reform in Turkey. On Febru- 
ary 28, 1999 the National Security Council 
demanded that civilian government take all neces- 


sary Measures to protect the Kemalist (laicist) 
nature of the state, including the closure of religious 
schools and pro-Islamic foundations. The February 
28 process has institutionalized the role of the mil- 
itary as the country’s main decision-making body. 
Without democracy and without recognition of its 
multicultural nature, Turkey faces the balkanization 
of its society, media, higher education, and market 
along social fault lines. For example, each identity 
group has its own television stations, newspapers, 
and economic outlets to protect itself against the 
state and other groups. Thus, not only vertical ties 
between the state and society are breaking, but soci- 
etal groups themselves are falling apart. The main 
unifying force in Turkey is fear, which breeds 
resentment against the Kemalist establishment. 
Since 1995, this sense of fear has helped to galva- 
nize nationalist feelings, such as in the April 1999 
elections, which brought nationalist parties to gov- 
ernment. Because many people increasingly believe 
that national politics does not solve their problems, 
they are withdrawing from national politics to eth- 
nic, communal, and regional politics. 

Turkey must build bridges across these fault lines 
and recognize its multicultural nature. The genera- 
tional change in society, increasingly diversified 
education (more Turks than ever before have uni- 
versity degrees and foreign PhDs), and the expan- 
sion of market forces are causes for optimism. 
According to some recent surveys, many young 
people identify freedom of thought as more impor- 
tant than republicanism and religiosity, the second 
most important value is democracy. Other bridge- 
building activities are the diversification of educa- 
tion through private education and easing access to 
new media technologies such as the Internet. 

Turkey requires a new social contract that recog- 
nizes the diversity of its society. But this social con- 
tract can be shaped only within a liberal-democratic 
political arena and free market system; market- 
based interests and identities are more unifying 
than Kemalism or Islamism. Turkey can only over- 
come its divisions by recognizing cultural diversity 
and by replacing Kemalist dogmatism with a more 
genuinely Western understanding of democracy 
and freedom of thought and expression. a 








BOOK REVIEW 


Out of Place: A Memoir 
By Edward W. Said. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1999, 295 pp., $26.95, cloth. 

In the midst of the revived Israeli—Palestinian 
peace process, Edward Said, the controversial 
spokesperson for the Palestinian cause, has given us 
a truly revealing memoir. Out of Place traces the 
contrasting feelings of belonging and exile of this 
modern-day guru who has become one of the cen- 
tury’s most influential thinkers in the humanities 
and social sciences. The book, written with an hon- 
esty and self-awareness that make it at times painful 
to read, was released in September—shortly after 
Commentary magazine ran a lengthy article by Jus- 
tus Weiner that questioned the veracity of Said’s self- 
depiction over the years as an exiled Palestinian. 

Weiner is motivated to discredit Said because he 
believes that the scholar’s story of exile has legit- 
imized the Palestinian movement by giving it a 
human face. Without explicitly arguing the point, 
he cultivates the (fallacious) conclusion that 
because Edward Said was not the “perfect exile,” all 
feelings of loss and placelessness in any individual 
Palestinian are illegitimate. His argument is based 
on a jumble of biographical statements made or 
approved by Said in past years—tbios, captions, 
blurbs—what could be called Said’s “soundbite 
autobiography.” Said’s memoir offers a fuller and 
more accurate picture of the events of his child- 
hood, but it does not render all Weiner’s points 
moot. While Weiner’ article is unabashedly mali- 
cious and his conclusions misguided, a select por- 
tion of his arguments are not easily dismissed. 

Before addressing Weiner’s critiques, let me give 
a brief overview of Said’s path through the shifting 
world of the greater Levant (or Eastern Mediter- 
ranean) as he tells it in Out of Place. Edward Said 
was born November 1, 1935 in Jerusalem. Said’s par- 
ents, Wadie and Hilda, lived in Cairo at that time, 
but because of a poor medical experience in Cairo 
during Hilda’s last pregnancy, which resulted in a 
miscarriage, the couple wanted Edward to be born 
in Jerusalem. Through his father, who had lived in 
the United States and served in the military, Edward 
and his four sisters obtained American citizenship. 
Edward was raised in Cairo until age 16, when his 
parents sent him to Mount Hermon boarding school 
in New England to meet the residency requirements 


for keeping his American citizenship; from there he 
went on to Princeton University. 

During his childhood years in Cairo, Saids family 
made frequent and extended visits, often over the 
summer, to relatives in Palestine proper—residing 
most of the time in what Edward calls “our family 
home” in Talbiyah, West Jerusalem, owned by 
Edward’ paternal aunt Nabiha and occupied by her 
and her five children. At other times they stayed 
with maternal relatives in Safad, Lebanon. During 
the war, the percentage of time spent out of Cairo 
increased, including a 6-month period in a rented 
house in Ramallah. After 1943 their summer desti- 
nation shifted to Dhour el-Shweir, Lebanon. In 
1948 Saids family went to New York for several 
months to obtain medical treatment for Wadie. 
Always, Cairo was their place of return between 
travels; the political events of 1948 affected the con- 
tours of the world they traversed, but it did not 
physically displace them. 

This personal history is not contested by Weiner. 
What he does contest is about a half dozen selected 
examples of the “soundbite autobiography,” which 
taken together create the impression that Said’s 
principal residence was Jerusalem, and that his fam- 
ily first went to Cairo when it was forced to leave 
Palestine in 1948. For example, a 1989 blurb for 
Current Biography Yearbook states that “the family 
lived in an exclusive section of West Jerusalem.” 
And a 1998 bio from The Nation magazine reads: 
“In 1948, Said and his family were dispossessed 
from Palestine and settled in Cairo.” (Full citations 
of these and other examples, along with Weiner’s 
less-than-helpful extrapolations of their implica- 
tions, are available on the Commentary website: 
www.commentarymagazine.com/9909/weiner. html. 
Said’s response is available on the CounterPunch 
website: www.counterpunch.org/said2.htmL ) 

Evaluating such decontextualized tidbits is diff- 
cult, but two conclusions do emerge. First, Weiner'’s 
insistence that the house of Edwards extended fam- 
ily could not rightly be considered “his home” is 
based on a culturally narrow equation of “family” 
with “nuclear family” and an anachronistic idea that 
every person has only one easily defined home. Out 
of Place more than adequately illustrates the incom- 
pleteness of such a position: in his detailed remi- 
niscing, Said explains how the various homes in his 
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life have held different emotional significance for 
him. Partly because of how alone his family was 
during his early childhood, the trips to Jerusalem 
especially were “idyllic” escapes where his family 
felt bigger, closer, and freer than when in the con- 
fines of urban Cairo. This made Jerusalem more of 
a home in some ways; perhaps it bestowed an oth- 
erwise absent sense of being in place. If so, it is 
entirely reasonable that Said refers to ıt as his home. 
Second, the strongest point Weiner makes is that 
Said has at times seemingly fudged the details of his 
life—or kept silent at critical moments—to make of 
himself an accessible depiction of the Palestinian 
exile. Many statements he has made appear to sug- 
gest that the family went to Cairo for the first time 
upon exile, when in fact Saids main home was 
Cairo throughout his childhood until 1951. This 
impression is probably not intentionally deceptive, 
as Weiner would like us to believe. Weiner cites a 
sentence from the May 7, 1998 London Review of 
Books in which Said states, “I was born in Jerusalem 
and spent most of my formative years there and, 
after 1948. . .my entire family became refugees in 
Egypt.” Although this initially seems misleading— 
the phrase “formative years” implies a contiguity of 
months that is absent—the Jerusalem-based writer 
Amos Elon points out in the November 18, 1999 
New York Review of Books that later in the same arti- 
cle Said has written, “I was an uncomfortably 
anomalous student all through my early years: a 
Palestinian going to school in Egypt with an English 
first name, an American passport, and no certain 
identity at all.” Clearly, if Said was attempting “30 
years of carefully crafted deception,” as Weiner 
alleges, he had some serious lapses in concentration. 
Yet the misstatements remain. One can say that 
every public figure invents him- or herself when 
under pressure and in the spotlight, and this goes a 
long way in “justifying” these scattered, not-quite- 
true tidbits. But this is not sufficient as a historical 
interpretation. To say that history is as much pre- 
sentation as fact is banal; to comprehend our past 
we must look at how individuals—particularly those 
who take on exceptionally large burdens of repre- 
sentation—do this presenting, and why. For this 
daunting task, Out of Place is an invaluable source. 


EXILE 

From his mobile, upper-class childhood in Cairo 
to a privileged adolescence at boarding school, col- 
lege, and then university in the United States, Said 
asserts that he has always felt on the margins— 
indeed, that this feeling has been the defining emo- 


tion in his experience of the world. The sources of 
Said’s placelessness are threefold. 

The most obvious is cultural. The structural 
position Said’s family occupied was that of a 
wealthy Palestinian family residing in the cos- 
mopolitan city of Cairo, Egypt, where his father co- 
owned a stationery and office supply business. 
Edward's family sent the children to elite schools, 
purchased expensive consumer items, and mingled 
with a largely foreign social group. Because of their 
status, Edward often found himself one of the few 
children not of European origin and one of the few 
better-off Palestinians, especially as a young child. 

Second, much of young Edward’ suffering came 
from the modes of socialization employed by his 
parents and the English colonial school at which he 
began his education. Said recounts his parents’ con- 
stant, deficit-focused efforts to “better” him, to fix 
his deficiencies, to mold him into the ideal son. 
Their efforts were reinforced at school: Edward was 
repeatedly told that, as it would be put today, he 
“wasn't living up to his potential.” Through this 
process, the child who was Edward Said gradually 
cultivated a divide, a sense that the real him was not 
this person “Edward” whom the world saw. By nar- 
rating the shifts and evolution of this internal psy- 
chological disjuncture, Said measures his life. 

Third, Edward was clearly distanced from his 
world at an early age as a result of his particular 
way of digesting it. Throughout the book, the pre- 
cociousness of his aesthetic development is evident. 
Never a top student, he often was reprimanded for 
being unfocused or generally nonconforming, traits 
brought on from a boredom induced not so much 
by the content of a given lesson as by its form. He 
recounts receiving his most severe reprimand from 
a teacher for not paying attention following a class 
field trip to a sugar processing plant; of the actual 
trip, Said’s only specific recollection is the displeas- 
ing demeanor of the tour guide. This spatial, aes- 
thetic approach to the world is reflected in his 
report cards (“very goods” in fine arts, poetry, and 
geography) and his hobbies (he was listening seri- 
ously to Wagner at age ten). 

Exile intruded on these events only as another 
layer for the adolescent Edward. He describes a sub- 
tle exacerbation in his sense of distance from his 
relatives, and he traces the causality between fam- 
ily dramas he remembers unfolding and the politi- 
cal transitions he now knows were occurring as 
backdrop. Indeed, while Edwards own remem- 
brances of 1948 are nondescript, his retrospective 
comprehension of how those around him were 


affected is honed and emotive. The pages of his 
memoir contain intermittent tributes to friends and 
family with whom he grew up. He recounts their 
stories to us carefully, first explaining their lives 
before the declaration of the State of Israel and the 
subsequent Palestinian Diaspora, and then relating 
their present situation. Following the explanation 
is usually one or two sentences, almost mournful in 
tone, addressing the manner in which these indi- 
viduals were affected by the events of 1948. 

This tapestry of stories is Said’s best (albeit his 
most subtle) counter to Justus Weiner'’s suggestion 
that the entire narrative of the suffering Palestinian 
exile is a myth, with Saids story. as its central fal- 
lacy. In the weavings of these lives we are reminded 
what exile is about: not only a narrowly defined 
“removal” by law or force but a loss of center, and 
the unraveling that follows. In light of such a con- 
scientious rendering of this human predicament, 
Weiner’s article—so motivated to wholly discredit 
rather than engage—stands sadly shallow. 


BELONGING 

Said does not speak only about his feelings of 
exile. Politically, he constantly asserts the possibility 
of belonging, of being connected organically, of 
growing out of one’s place the way a plant grows 
out of rich soil. His critiques of the Oslo peace pro- 
cess are ultimately based around a belief in a 
democracy-building that should be inclusive—of 
those who stayed (Arab Israelis) and those who left 
or were forced out (Palestinian refugees). 

There is a “like it used to be” here, and yet we 
know it was not. Said refers at one point to the dec- 
laration of the State of Israel and the subsequent 
Palestinian Diaspora as the “broken trajectory of 
1948.” This label demands examination: if a trajec- 
tory was broken, then what would have been the 
completed trajectory had it not been disrupted? 
Said is too complex a thinker to answer “Arab iden- 
tity” or “Palestinian culture”; the bulk of his intel- 
lectual work has been spent trying to untie these 
knotted, essentialist ideas. Nor does the substance 
of his memoirs describe such a monolithic world. 
His book reveals a mobile world where money and 
opportunity and status were not drawn neatly along 
a racialized divide, but were etched on a confusing 
constellation of languages and ethnicities, not 
unlike the emerging internationalism that our lead- 
ers currently tout as “historical.” Through Said’s 
eyes we are reminded that our world does not move 
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linearly, that the structures that now govern who 
wins and who loses are not natural formations, that 
the tragedies we view from afar as we peer into his- 
tory’s tumult were startlingly sudden when they 
happened, not teleologically ordained. 

And yet, to communicate the emotional weight 
behind his political arguments for return and 
redress, he uses this phrase: the broken trajectory. 
It is as if he has no other choice. Although Said 
writes his memoir about being out of place, he has 
spent much of his adult life working to place the 
Palestinian people. Perhaps the passion with which 
he has undertaken this task is somehow propor- 
tional to the intensity of the disjuncture he has 
experienced in his personal life—the split between 
what this man has seen and lived and the world 
that he insists is possible. 


THE INCREDIBLE KALITA 

In the midst of explaining the roots of these 
splits, Said tells us about the first book he remem- 
bers interacting with: The Collins Junior Book of 
Knowledge. Several pages of this treasure chest 
detail the mysterious malleability of a circus stunt- 
woman named Kalita, and Edward tells of reading 
these sections over and over again, in utter amaze- 
ment at her unearthly, highly exotic abilities. 
Through his interactions with the flying Kalita, Said 
recounts, he first “developed the habit of mentally 
extending the story presented in a book, pushing 
the limits to include myself; gradually [becoming] 
the author of my own pleasures.” This story is espe- 
cially interesting when we consider that Saids most 
influential book, Orientalism (Vintage, 1978), 
details the Wests simplified, exoticized, and ulti- 
mately oppressive portrayal of the East. In this tiny 
story we see a central building block of Said the 
guru (and of any guru): the ability to engage deeply 
with the absurd beauties of life, and then step back 
and assiduously pick them apart. 

Out of Place may be one of Said’s last major pick- 
ings-apart; he undertook the memoir when he was 
diagnosed with leukemia. In it we see clearly that 
despite the beauty of the idea of an unbroken tra- 
jectory, this too is a construct, a product of the 
myth-spinning human consciousness. This should 
not convince us that the hope is misplaced, how- 
ever. Quite the contrary. All the beauty in the world 
materializes when, despite the persistence of exile, 
we strive to build belonging. 

Amy L. Dalton li 
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INTERNATIONAL 


International Criminal Tribunal for the Former Yugoslavia 

Nov. 16—The tnbunal’ss 14 panel judges select Judge Claude 
Jorda of France as president of the tribunal, replacing 
American Gabrielle Kirk McDonald; McDonald chose not to 
extend her term, which was about to expire. 


International Criminal Tribunal for War Crimes in Rwanda 

Nov. 3—The UN International Comal Tnbunal for War Crimes 
in Rwanda dismisses the case agamst Jean-Bosco Berayagwiza, 
an ethnic Hutu imprisoned on charpes of genocide, incitement 
of genocide, and crimes against humanity, judges say 
Barayagwiza was detamed too long m a Cameroon fail without 
charge or trial before bemg brought to Tanzania before the 
tribunal; Barayagwiza led the Coalition for the Defense of the 
Republic, a party that promoted hatred of the Tutsi minority. 

Nov. 22—Iin a protest of the decision to free Barayagwiza, the 
Rwandan government refuses to grant a visa to Carla del 
Ponte, the new prosecutor for the tribunal; del Ponte had 
recently requested that an appeals body review the decision; 
earlier this month the had withdrawn its 
cooperation from the tribunal to protest the dismissal of 
charges against Barayagwiza 

Middle East Peace Process 

Nov. 8—Final status negotlations between Israel and the 
Palestinian Authority begin in Ramallah, West Bank, the 
central rssues to be discussed are the status of Jerusalem, 
Palestinian refugees, Jewish settlements in the West Bank, 
borders, water, and security details. 

Nov 10—Israeli troops forcibly remove the last mhabitants of 11 


West Bank settlements slated for demolition by Prime Mmuster 


Ehud Barak 1 month ago under the terms of the September 
1999 Sharm al-Shaikh 

Nov 15—The scheduled withdrawal of Israel from another 5% of 
the West Bank under the Sharm al-Shaikh agreement ts delayed 
when Palestinian negotiators demand a more populous and 

set of terntones than those proposed by Israel, 
which mchide rural areas near the northern city of Jenm and a 
zone of the Judean desert as a Dature reserve. 

Nov. 22—AI] Roman Cathohe and Orthodox Chnstan churches 
in Israel close for 2 days m a protest against the government's 
decision to allow the building of a mosque on state land next 
to the Church of the Annunciation m Nazareth; the site has 
religious significance for both groups. 

for Security and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE) 

Nov. 18—At a summit meeting in Istanbul, the governments of 
Georgia, Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan, and Turkey agree to support 
the construction by major Western oil compames of a $2.4- 
bilhon ptpelme that would carry oil from the Caspian Sea 
through Georgia and to the Turlash coast, bypassing Russia 
and Iran. 

United Nations 

Nov. 12—Japanese diplomat Koichiro Matsuura 1s confirmed as 
director general of the United Natons Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization, based in Pans, Matsuura replaces 
Federico Mayor of Spain 

World Trade Organization (WTO) 

Nov. 23—In Geneva, negotiators for the 135 nations that will be 
represented at this months WTO ministerial conference in 
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Seattle, Washington adjourn after failing to establish an agenda 
for the upcoming conference. 

Nov. 30—On the second day of the Seattle mmustenal meeting, 
thousands of labor, environmental, consumer, and human 
rights advocates protest the WTO m downtown Seattle; a 
group of several thousand demonstrators blockades trade 
representatives inside ther hotels and prevents others from 
entermg the convention center, several anarchist protesters 
break windows and loot storefronts; police use tear gas, pepper 
spray, and rubber bullets to disperse the protesters, arresting at 
least 19; WTO Director General Mike Moore postpones the 
opening ceremonies and Seattle Mayor Paul Schell declares a 
state of cvil orders a curfew, and calls in an 
unarmed bngade of the National Guard 


AFGHANISTAN 

Nov. 2—US officials reject suspected terrorist leader Osama bin 
Laden's offer to leave Afghanistan for an undisclosed locaton 
and say economic sanctions will be imposed on the country if 
bm Laden 1s not extradited to the US by November 14; the US 
has accused bin Laden of masterminding the 1998 bombings 
of 2 US embassies m Africa. 

Nov. 15—Protesters burn the UN office m the aty of Farah in 
Teaction to the US sanctions imposed yesterday; m the last few 
days demonstrations have been held outside UN offices m 5 
cities across the country 

Nov. 16—Under international pressure, the Tahban government 
orders the attacks against UN facilities to stop, and says ıt will 
pay for damages. 

Nov. 23—The Tabban says ıt will agree to unconditional talks 
with the US over Osama bin Laden; the talks would be the first 
SLE) Ponies perween the 2 enine ance tae Taliban ome 
a a 


ALGERIA 

Nov 1—To mark the 45th anniversary of the war of 
independence against France, the government grants amnesty 
to 6,683 rebels, the mass amnesty 1s a part of President 
Abdelaziz Boutefhka’s peace plan. 


Nov. 22—An unidentified kills Abdelkader Hachani, the 
ca ee 
ANGOLA 


Nov. 16—Government forces announce that they have located 
guerrilla leader Jonas Savimbi and have launched an attack on 
his position 

Nov. 25—At least 8,000 refugees have reportedly crossed the 
southern border mto Nambia, fleeing the government's latest 
offenstve against Savimbi's guerrilla stronghold m the 
southeastern part of the country; Namibian authorines are 
concerned about pending rains and risk of epidemic. 

ARMENIA 

Nov 3—President Robert Kocharyan appomts Aram Sarkosian, the 
brother of slam Prime Mmister Vazgen Sarkisian, as prime 
minister, Sarkisian and 7 other officials were killed last month 

Nov. 10—Pohce arrest parliament member Musheg Movsestan 


on suspicion of sidmg the gunmen in the October attack on 
parliament 


AUSTRALIA 

Nov. 6—A referendum to formally end 98 years of British rule 
and create a parhamentary republic ts defeated in a 55% to 
45% vote; monarchists unite with supporters of a directly 
elected president to reject the proposal, which would have 
created a parltament-appointed president, a plan cnucized by 
many as a “politicians’ republic.” 


BANGLADESH 

Nov. 2—Former Prme Mmister Kazi Zafar Ahmed is sentenced to 
15 years m prison for embezzling funds that had been earmarked 
for a new cancer hospital during Ins 1988-1990 term. 


BELARUS 

Nov. 25—At Russas request, the sgnmg of an agreement that 
would lead to a common tax and currency is delayed; officials 
cite Russtan President Boris Yeltsin's poor health as the cause. 


BOSNIA-HERZEGOVINA 

Nov. 8—A Sarajevo newspaper reports that 117 bodies, beheved 
to be Muslims kaled by Bosnian Serb forces in the 1992-1995 
war, have been exhumed m the past 2 weeks by officials ın the 
eastern region; according to the paper, the exhumation team 
this year has discovered the bodies of 800 Muslims lalled by 
Serbs durmg the war, thousands of MusHms, Serbs, and Croats 
remain missing since the wars end. 

Nov. 29—International administrators dismiss 22 local Muslm, 
Serbian, and Croat officials for obstructing mplementation of 
the 1995 peace agreement and hindering refugees from 
returnmg, according to the UN High Commissioner for 
Refugees, only 600,000 of approxmately 2 million refugees— 
nearly half the country’s populanon—have returned since the 
end of the war. 

A court in Dusseldorf, Germany sentences Bosnian Serb 
Maksim Sokolovic to 9 years m pnson for complicity in 
genocide and other crmmes in Bosnia m 1992; the case was 
ted m Germany to ease the caseload at the war crimes 
tribunal at The Hague. 


BURUNDI 

Nov. 3—The UN Food and Agnculture Organization reports that 
hundreds of thousands of people have been displaced in a 
wave of renewed violence between Hutu rebels and the Tutsi- 
dominated government, the government has placed over 
800,000 Hutu refugees into “regroupment” camps 
surroundmmg the capital city of Buyumbura. 

Nov 19—The UN says ıt will resume food distribution at the 
Tegroupment camps; the groups assistance was suspended 
after last month's murder of 2 UN workers by Hutu rebels. 

Noy. 23—1n recent clashes in and around Bujumbura at least 15 
Hutu rebels, 4 Tutsi soldiers, and 4 ctvilians have been killed, 
according to government and relief offictals 


CANADA 

Nov 3—Beverley McLachhn 1s named chief justice of the 
Supreme Court after serving on the court for a decade; she is 
the first woman to hold the position. 

Nov. 16—According to The New York Times, protests from several 
mayors and groups of Mohawk Inchans have successfully 
stopped the US from delivering 33 tons of recycled plutonium, 
orginally from US weapons; the stock was to be used in 
commercial nuclear reactors for electricity generation. 

Nov, 19—The New York Times reports that the government has 
agreed to pay $2.3 billion m back wages plus interest to 230,000 
pest and present federal workers, most of whom are women; the 
settlement ends a class-action sut against the government for 
not complymg with the country’s Human Rights Act, which 
mandates “equal pay for work of equal value.” 
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CHINA 
Nov 15—Trade Minister Shi Guang-sheng and US trade 


representative Charlene Barshefsky sign an agreement m 
Betjmg under which the Chinese government will reduce some 
import tariffs and lift trade barners that prevent American 
companies from expanding m China; m exchange, the US will 
support China's bid for entrance mto the World Trade 
Organization (WTO); China must sign agreements with the 
European Union and several other WTO member countries 
before it can apply for WTO admussion. 


Nov 29—The Information Center of Human Rights and 


Democratic Movement m Chima, a Hong Kong- based human 
rights group, says that police in Beijing have detained more 
than 35,000 members of the banned spritual sect Falun Gong 
m the past 4 months, the group cites as its source a speech 
given by Li Langing, a senior Communist Party leader, to 
3,000 party officials; earlier this month 16 Falun Gong 
members had been convicted of “using an evil cult to obstruct 
the law” and sentenced to prison terms of up to 12 years each. 


COLOMBIA 


Nov. 7—Manuel Fernandez Diaz, mayor of the northern city of 


Chalan, and his driver are killed by gunmen while traveling 
through a rural area; police do not say who is responsible, 
although both leftst guermilas and right-wing paramilitanes 
have been blamed in the murders of mayors across the country 
this year. 


Nov. 12—Fight people are killed and 45 wounded when a car 


bomb explodes ın a Bogotá commercial district; it is the second 
bombimg in the capital m the past 3 days, police suspect 
Marxist rebels or drug gangs opposing the Supreme Courts 
decision earlier this week to renew extradition of drug 


suspects to the US 


Nov. 25—The government extradites suspected cocaine-trafficker 


Fernando José Flores, a Venezuelan, to the US, where he has 
been indicted by federal prosecutors; earlier this week, Jatme 
Orlando Lara was extradited to the US to face herotn- 
trafficking charges; the transfers of major drug-traffickers are 
the governments first m nearly a decade; 40 other drug 
suspects held m the country’s jails await extradition to the US 


Nov. 28—The bodes of 2 television reporters are found along a 


rural road outside the town of Fl Playon in the northern 
Santander province; military offictals say the journalists were 
killed by unknown assailants while covering local elections in 
the region, where both lefnst rebels and nght-wing 
paramilitaries have strongholds. 


CONGO 
Nov. 4—The Rwanda-backed Congolese Rally for Democracy 


guerrilla movement announces that recent government 
statements on the need to “liberate” the country from rebel 
control are a declaration of renewed war, the Movement for 
the Liberation of Congo, a Uganda-backed rebel group, 
accuses the government of violating the cease-fire by bombing 
towns in the northwest. 


Nov. 9—Rebel groups say they will no longer back the August 


cease-fire because 100 civilians were recently killed by 
government forces in rebel-held territory 


Nov. LI—UN military observers leave for 5 cites, mcludmg 


government-held Kananga, they will be the first UN observers 
m a govermment-held city under the provisions of the August 
peace accord. 


CROATIA 
Nov 26—The Constitutional Court declares President Franjo 


Tudjman temporarily incapacitated and transfers presidental 
powers to Vlatko Pavletic, speaker of partament and a 
member of Tudjman's ruling Croatian Democratic Union party; 
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Tudjman, 77, has been hospitalized since November 1 for 


stomach cancer and ıs reportedly near death, parliamentary 
elections may be held as early as January 3. 


EAST TIMOR 

(Under UN Administration) 

Nov. 10—Resistance leader and 1996 Nobel Peace Prize winner 
José Ramos-Horta announces that he plans to return to the 
capital, Dill, after 24 years m exile m Lisbon, Portugal, Ramos- 
Horta left the province dunng Indonesias 1975 invasion 


EGYPT 

Nov 22—Voicmg the governments first offictal assessment of the 
October 31 crash of an EgyptAir jethner that killed 217 
people, Transportation Minister [brahim el-Dumein tells 
parhament that the crash was not a result of human error, on 
October 31 EgyptAr fhght 990 plunged suddenly mto the 
Atlannc Ocean shortly after taking off from New York, rmsing 
questions of cnmmal or terronst intent, the US National 
Transportation Safety Board has discussed turning the 
investigation over to the FBI, an option that has elicited 
protests from the Egyptian government. 


ETHIOPIA 

Nov. 29—South Afneca says it will not extradite former dictator 
Mengistu Hale Manam to Ethiopia because he 1s a refugee; on 
November 26 the government asked South Africa to extradite 
Mengistu to face charges of human mghts violations; Mengistu, 
who was ousted m 1991 after 16 years of rule, is in South 
Africa for medical care 


FRANCE 

Nov. 2—Fimance Minister Dommuque Strauss-Kahn resigns; last 
week the Paris prosecutor's office approved an mvestigation of 
possible corruption; Prme Muster Lionel Jospin names 
Christian Sautter, secretary of the state for the budget, to the 
post 


GEORGIA 

Nov. 8—Largely at the encouragement of President Eduard 
Shevardnadze, Pope John Paul Il visits Tbilisi, marking the 
first papal visit to the Caucasus and the second to a 
predominantly Orthodox country since the schism between 
the two churches in 1054; the Orthodox patriarchate m 
Georgia instructs its members not to attend the pope's service. 


INDIA 

Kashmir 

Nov. 10—Government officials report that 21 people were killed, 
including 17 Pakistani soldiers and 1 Indian officer, in a clash 
near the cease-fire line m the chsputed Kashnur region 
yesterday, according to the Press Trust of India, Pakistani 
troops attacked an army outpost 62 mules north of Srimagar, 
Pakistan says the fighters were not soldiers, but msurgent 
Kashmuns, the military also reports that 4 soldiers and 5 
Kashmiri rebels were killed m other clashes today between 
troops and rebels near Srmagar. 

Nov. 11—Nineteen people are killed, wncluding 7 soldiers and 9 
Mushm separatists, in 2 gun battles m Kashmir 


PNDONESIA 

Nov. 11—President Abdurrahman Wahid says he will pardon 
former President Suharto if Suharto is brought to tral and 
convicted of corruption. 

Nov. 24—The police announce that yesterday 876 soldiers were 
sent as reinforcements to the independence-seeking Aceh 
province m northern Sumatra to prevent possible attacks by 
separatist rebels on the Free Aceh movement's December 4 
anniversary, President Wahid rejects the miltary’s demand for 


a declaration of martal law m the province because of 
increased rebel attacks; the governments nuhtary commander 
m Aceh, Colonel Tippe, reports that 6 civilians 
have been killed in 2 incidents m the province in the past 2 
days, in recent weeks thousands of non-Acehnese Indonesians 
have fled Aceh; Wahid also says an mdependence referendum 
for the province, akın to that offered in East Timor, is “out of 
the question”, human rights groups say that more than 5,000 
Acehnese have been killed or have disappeared dunong the 
governments 10-year military operation in the province. 


IRAN 

Nov. 2—Proreform newspaper editor Mashallah Shamsolvaezin 1s 
arrested after failing to appear ın court on charges of insulting 
Islam; 2 students are also puled for publishing satirical plays 
deemed heretical 

Nov 3—In a speech marking the 20th anniversary of the semure 
of the US embessy, supreme leader Ayatollah Ah Khamenei 
calls for renewed unilateral opposition to American global 
dommance and harshly cntcizes reformers who favor 
unproved relations with n 

Police clash with drug smugglers near the Pakistani border, 
killing 35 Iranians and injuring 5; clashes with smugglers 
occur frequently along Iran's eastern border because of the 
governments anti-drug-trafficking efforts 

Nov. 19—In a 60 to 41 vote, a UN committee repnmands 
the government for using torture, stoning, and amputation as 
punishments, 53 members abstain. 

Nov. 22—-The government opens its borders with Iraq and 
Aighanistan for the first ttme m nearly a year; the government 
massed troops and shut the Afghanistan crossing after 9 
Iranian diplomats were slain in Mazar-i-Sharif lest year, the 
open Iraqi border will allow Iraman Shute pilgrims to vist the 
Muslim holy cites of Najaf, Kerbala, Samarra, and Kazimtya. 

Nov 23—Ayatollah Khamenei rejects a proposal by the US 
State Department to allow US officials to visit to promote 
people-to-people exchanges; Khamenei says their underlying 
motive would be to engage m questionable political and 
economic activites, 

Nov. 25—The Intelhgence Ministry detains 20 members of 
Mahdaviyat, a hard-hne religous group that the mmustry says 
was planning to assassinate President Mohammad Khatam, 
his predecessor, and the former chief of the judiciary. 

The country’s highest religious court sentences former 
Interlor Minister Abdullah Nouri to a 5-year jail term and 
stmultaneous 5-year banishment from political activity; ıt also 
orders the closmg of his reformist newspaper, Khordad; on 
November 15 a jury found Nouti, a reformist Muslim cleric, 


guulty of 15 counts of pubhshing sacrilegious articles. 


IRAQ 

Nov 3—~For the second tme in 6 weeks, a missile hits a camp of 
the Mujahedeen Khalg, an Iranian guerrilla group, killing 5 
guerrillas and 1 Iraqi ctvilian and mjurmg several dozen 
others; government authorines say a “foreign state” is 
responsible, the Muyahedeen blames Iran, and Iran says it 1s an 
mternal problem m Iraq; the group’ 35,000 members live m 
20 heavily armed camps in eastern Iraq. 

Nov. 9—US officials report that American warplanes have 
attacked sites in the northern no-fly zone for the second 
consecutive day, and for the fourth tme this month 

Nov 11—US and British planes bomb antiaircraft sites in both 
southern and northern no-fly zones after reporting Iraqi 
antiaircraft fire. 

The UN Security Council delays the extension of the oi-for- 
food program to allow addinonal ttime to debate changes 
proposed by Russia that would increase the amount of money 
and goods allowed mto the country. 

Nov. 22—US and Brinsh warplanes attack sites m the southern 


no-fly zone for the second time in a week; the government - 
reports 10 civilian casualties. 

Nov 23—The government halts the flow of its ofl exports through 
the second of its two mam ports (exports were stopped at the 
first yesterday) to protest the UN Security Councils recent delay 
in approving the normal 6-month extension of the oil-for-food 
program, Iraqi oil makes up about 5 percent of the oil sold 
worldwide; oil prices in the world market rose by almost $1 per 
barrel yesterday after the first shutdown. 

Nov 25—A truck bomb explodes near a Mujahedeen camp, 
causing no injuries; this is the third attack on the group this 
month. 


ISRAEL 

Nov 1—The atr force says ıt successfully tested a new Arrow II 
missile today, the missile is part of its antibalhstic missile 
program that is being funded jomtly by the United States and 
the Israeli Defense 

Nov. 7—Three pipe bombs explode in a shopping area in the city 
of Netanya, wounding 14 people, no group claims 


responsibihty. 

Nov 11—The New York Times reports that the US government 
has urged Israel to cancel the dehvery of a $250-milhon 
airborne radar system to China because it could enhance 
China's ability to threaten Tarwan; the government says that no 
US technology 1s mvołved and the sale will 

Nov 21—The military suspends Lieutenant Gamliel Peretz for 
statements he made comparing non-Orthodox Judmsm to the 
Holocaust; officials say the lieutenant will be discharged for 
intolerance. 

Nov. 24—The government releases to the newspaper Yediot 
Ahronot over 1,200 previously censored pages contaming the 
testimony of convicted spy Mordechu Vanunu, the testrmony 
was taken 12 years ago when Vanunu was on trial for treason 
for selling information on the government’ nuclear weapons 
program to the The Times of London. 


IVORY COAST 

Nov. 10—The trial begins for 20 opposition leaders who were 
arrested last month while protesting an October 27 ruling 
prohibiting former Prime Mmuster Alassane Dramane Ouattara 
from ruming for president m the October 2000 election; the 
leaders are charged with vandalism and marching illegally 
under a new law that holds polincal organizations responsible 
for the actions of their members 


JORDAN 

Nov. 10—Izzat al Rushna, leader of the militant Islamic group 
Hamas, is arrested along with 2 other Hamas members accused 
of harboring him; al-Rushuq had gone into hiding after the 

cammed out raids on his organization last August. 

Nov. 21—Anthonitles release 4 jailed Hamas leaders and promise 
that 20 others will be freed shortly, the 4 leaders are put 
mmmediately on a plane to Qatar, where Qatari authorities say 
they will not be allowed to engage in polincal activity. 


KAZAKHSTAN . 
Nov, 2—The election commission calls for the annulment of the 


results of last month} parhamentary election, citing 
misconduct in 3 of the 67 voting districts 


KUWAIT 

Nov 23—Parhament votes 41 to 21 to reject a decree that would 
have given women the rights to vote and run for office; after 
delaying the vote for 2 weeks, a critical mass of liberal lawmakers 
said ıt would vote agamst the decree as a protest against the amin 
edict that shut down parliament earlier this year. 

Nov 30—With 2 abstentions, parliament votes 32 to 30 to reject 
a second bill granting full polincal nghts for women. 
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LEBANON 

Nov 13—A day after 3 fighters from the guerrilla group 
Hezbullah were killed while attacking Israeli troops, Israeli 
warplanes fire 2 rockets at a village within Israels self-declared 
“security zone” inside Lebanon 


LITHUANIA i 

Nov. 3—Parliament endorses conservative Deputy Chairman 
Andrius Kubilius as prime mmister, he replaces Rolandas 
Paksas, who resigned last month in protest of oil industry 
privatization. 


MALAYSIA 

Nov. 11—Prime Minister Mahathir Mohamad dissolves 
parliament after announcing yesterday that snap elecnons will 
be held no later than December 4; ıt 15 beHeved that Mahathir 
called for early elections to avold facing more than 500,000 
new voters who will go on the rolls next year, the elections 
will be the first since Mahathir dismissed and jailed former 
Finance Minister Anwar [brabtm in September 1998 


MAURITANIA 

Nov. 4—The government breaks off nes with Iraq after accusing 
it of planning retahation for Mauritama’s recent decision to 
establish diplomatic relations with Israel. 


MEXICO 

Nov. 29—Government authorities, working with US federal 
tivestigators, begin to excavate suspected mags-grave sites 
outside Crudad Juárez, near the US city of El Paso, Texas; 
accordmg to American officials, as many as 200 missing 
Mexicans and Americans who provided mformation on drug 
traffickers to American law enforcement officials in recent 
years may have been killed and buried in several graves. 


MOLDOVA 


Nov. 5—The International Monetary Fund says it is suspendmg 

$35 million m loans ın response to a vote by the Communist- 
‘dominated parliament to reject government plans to privatize 

the tobacco and wine industries. 

Nov 9—Parlament ousts Pome Minister lon Sturza and his 
cabinet in a no-confidence vote largely initiated by President 
Petru Luctnschi, of 101 members, only 38 voted, all of whom 
decided agumst the current regime, satisfying the simple 


Nov. 27—In a homecoming organized by King Muhammad VI, 
the family of opposition leader Mehdi Ben Barka returns after 
decades of banishment m France, the new kang, who m July 
succeeded his father, King Hassan I, has taken 
stands on many social issues, including the repatnation of 
exiles 


NEW ZEALAND 

Nov. 30—Prime Minister Jenny Shipley of the National Party 
concedes defeat to Helen Clark of the recently formed left- 
center coalinon, which mcludes the Labor Party, Labor also 
won a majority in parliament m elections on November 27, 


upsetting the National Partys 9-year rule. 


NGE 

Nov. 24 By a nearly 20-point margin, voters elect retred 
military officer Tandja Mamadou as their new president in a 
runoff between Mamadou and former Prime Mmuster 
Mahamadou Issoufou; Mamadou replaces the military junta 
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that has been m power since Apmil; in parliamentary elections, 
the National Movement for the Development of Society takes 
the majority of seats. 


NIGERIA 

Nov. 4—A local newspaper reports that militants have captured 
the offices of the state gas company near the city of Warri in 
the southern Niger Delta region; the protesters, from the small 
Itsekan tnbe—*which clans legal rights to much of the delta 
and hss traditionally recetved monetary benefits from oil 
levies—are opposed to the company’s new policy to pay 
community groups dominated by majority tribes; ofl 
companies have been targeted m a recent escalation of violence 
in the oul-nch Niger Delta, whose citizens remam m extreme 


poverty. 

Nov. 18—Parliament removes Senate president Evan Enwerem, 
an ally of President Ohisegun Obasanjo. 

Nov. 24—The government says it has recovered over $120 
Tollion and has frozen $600 million m overseas accounts m its 
effort to regam assets stolen durmg the previous military 
regime, which abdicated power last May after 15 years of rule. 

Nov. 29—Feudmg ethnic groups in the commercial city of Lagos 
reach a truce after 4 days of brutal fightmg, local police report 
that the latest feud between the Hausa and the Yoruba has left 
at least 50 dead, although citizens say twice that many have 
been killed; the fighnng began as a squabble over control of a 
suburban food market, President Obasanjo issued shoot-on- 
sight orders for members of the Odua Peoples Congress 
(OPC), a hard-line Yoruba group that he blames for the 
conflict, but the OPC has denied involvement 

A Senate fact- delegation tours the town of Odi in the 
delta state of Bayelsa; earlier this month, Preadent Obasango 
sent troops to the region to restore order after 12 police 
officers were Kidnapped and killed, according to Ijaw activists, 
the troops ransacked the town and killed over 200 avilians, 


the army has not responded to the allegations. 


PAKISTAN 

Nov 11—The new military government charges ousted President 
Nawaz Shanf and 7 other former government officials with 
treason, hijacking, and kadnappmg in connection with the 
October 12 mcident m which Sharif refused landing rights to 
coup leader General Pervez Musharraf's plane; if convicted, the 
accused could face the death penalty. 

Nov. 12—Several rockets fired at the US embassy and UN 
buildings in the capital city of Islamabad miss ther targets; 
government officials believe the coordinated attack 1s in 
response to UN economic sanctions scheduled to take effect 
against Afghanistan ın 2 days if the Taliban government does 
not turn over suspected terrorist leader Osama bin Laden; 1 
person is injured; no group claims responsibility; the Taliban 
denies involvement. 

Nov. 25—The government charges 3 Sharif loyalists, including 
Shahbaz Sharif, brother of the former prime minister, with 
treason and hijacking. 


PALESTINIAN AUTHORITY 

Nov. 21—Palestmian activists block hundreds of Palestinian 
workers from gomg to their jobs m Jewish settlements in the 
Gaza Strip in a protest of the settlements’ expansion into 
contested territory; Israeli authorities block roads to and from 
the Gaza Strip in response to the unrest 

Nov 28—Authorities arrest 8 dissidents who signed a protest 
statement earlier this month criticizing the government as 
tyrannical and corrupt, 20 high-profile leaders, mcluding 9 
members of the legislative council, signed the document; 
President Yasir Arafat says he would like to lift the legal 
immunity of the legislators so they can be prosecuted. 


RUSSIA 

Nov. 2—Pnme Minister Vladimir Putin says that the government 
will allow the Organization for Security and Cooperation in 
Europe (OSCE) to send an aid mission to the northern 
Chechnyaingushetia region, where recent fighting between 
Chechen rebels and government forces has sent hundreds of 
thousands of ctviltans seelang refuge into neighboring regions. 

Nov. 3—Police say they have arrested and charged a suspect— 
allegedly connected with the Chechen rebels—with the 
September bombings of several Moscow apartment buildings 
that lalled nearly 300 people 

Nov. 4—Iroops open the border between Chechnya and 
Ingushetia after keeping ıt sealed for nearty 2 weeks, allowmg 
tens of thousands of Chechen refugees gathered at the border 
to leave; the Russian government had received increasmg 
International criticism for not openmg the border. 

Nov. 9—Prime Mmuster Putin bans trade with and suspends 
mternational flights to Chechnya. 

Nov 12—The Internanonal Committee of the Red Cross pulls its 
workers out of Chechnya; the organization says ıt will refocus 
its rehef efforts on the growing refugee populanon m 


Ingushetia 

Nov. 13—Government offictals report that they have near-total 
control of Gudermes, the second-largest city in Chechnya; 
rebel forces are still in postion in Argun, 20 miles from 
Gudermes, and in the provmaal capital of Grozny; the 
Chechen military command reports that 9 apartment buildings 
in Grozny were leveled and 27 civikans lalled in the 
yesterdays rads, the most mtensive since the conflict began in 

; Interfax reports that up to 200 militants were 
killed in the attacks 

Nov. 15—President Boris Yeltsm officially endorses Prme 
Muuster Vladimir Putins candidacy for the presidency. 

Nov. 18—Sadako Ogata of the UN High Commussion on 
Refugees visits refugee camps in Ingushetia, Ingushetian 
officials estimate that more than 225,000 refugees have been 
driven from Chechnya since the Russian military began its 
offensive 2 months ago 

Nov 19—OSCE ends its meeting in Istanbul with a call for a 
political solution to the Caucuses conflict and for an 
organization official to visit Chechnya, Russta was strongly 
criticized at the meeting for its bombing of crvilian-mbahited 
areas of the breakaway republic; President Yeltsin responded 
by asserting that the West should not intervene in Russian 
affairs and that he will not negotiate with “bandits” and 
“terrorists ” 

Nov. 22—The military reports that 5,000 Chechen separatists are 
occupying defensive positions in Grozny, which, except for a 
highway leading south toward the mountams, is completely 
encircled by Russian troops 

Nov 22—interfax reports that the Defense Ministry will close 2 
of its 4 military bases in neighboring Georgia and withdraw 
troops and weapons stocks to levels set by the Conventional 
Forces in Europe Treaty, as agreed last week at the OSCE 
meeting; the government also agreed to withdraw its troops 
from Moldova by 2002 

Nov 23—A Constitutional Court strikes down a provision that 
had required the Jehovah’s Witnesses and other “unofficial” 
religious groups to register with the government. 

A military official reports that government helicopters are 
dropping mines near the Chechen-Georgian border m an 
attempt to cut off arms shipments to Chechen rebels, Georgian 
officials deny such shipments are occurring. 

Nov. 25—Chechen President Aslan Maskhadov issues an open 
letter to Russian troops m which he urges them to desert and 
join the Chechen forces. 

Nov 27—Chechen military officials report that they have staged 
their first major counterattack agamst the latest government 


offensive on Grozny, and have retaken the small town of 
Novogroznensky, 20 mules east of the capital. 

Nov 29—in the first public disclosure of Russia's former 
chemical weapons program, the magazine of the 
for the Prohibinon of Chemical Weapons details the country’s 
24 poison-gas factories and its plans to dismantle them. 

Nov, 30—The Russian Federal Security Service detains American 
diplomat Cheri Leberknight, saymg that she is a US spy; this 
week the US also arrested Navy officer Daniel King on charges 
of spying for Russia. 


SIERRA LEONE 
Nov, 30—A con of 130 Kenyan soldiers arrives in 
Freetown, the first of what will be a 6,000-member UN 
peacekeeping force; deployment of the peacekeepers 1s part of 
Ce ely p aee score signed between the goverment ad 
rees. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Nov. Says aie padi wins eee hs ee 
Lamotville, south of Durban; Zulu, who is a member of the 
Afncan National Congress leadership, had been working to 
broker a peace between rival political factions m KwaZulu- 
Natal 

Nov. 28—A ptpe bomb explodes at a beachfront Cape Town 
restaurant frequented by tourists, injuring 48 people; no group 
takes responsibility, m August a sumilar attack at Cape Town's: 
Planet Hollywood restaurant killed 2 people; tourism is one of 
the city’s top revenue generators. 

Now 29-—In a meeting of the Truth and Reconciliation 
Committee, Jerry Richardson tesnfies that Wmoie 
Mandikizele-Mandela, ant-apartheid activist md ex-wife of 
former President Nelson Mandela, ordered at least 2 murders © 
m. 1988; Richardson was Ms. Mandela's bodyguard during the 


last years of the apartheid government, Ms. Mandela has 


denied involvement in any kilhngs. 
SPAN . 
Nov 28—The group Basque Homeland and Freedom 


separatist 
(ETA) says itis endmg a 14-month cease-fire and warns that 
attacks could resume by the end of the week, peace talks that 
began last September between the government and the Basque 
nationalists have been stalled smce May; the rebels say that the 
government only sought pohtical gain from the temporary 
truce; Prime Minister José Marta Aznar says ETA was 
intransigent during the talks. 


Ski LANKA 

Nov. 3—Guerrillas belonging to the Liberation Tigers of Tamil 
Eelam (LTTE) overrun several northern military posts, 
killing hundreds of soldiers; yesterday the government 
reported that more than 150 soldiers were killed and 400 
wounded when the Tigers attacked a government outpost at 
Oddusuddan, 155 miles north of the capital city, Colombo; 
the army says many rebels were killed, but did not have a 
figure; the violence began after Ramesh Nadarajah, a pro- 
rebel Tamil member of parliament, was assassinated in 
Colombo 2 days ago. 

Nov. 10—President Chandrika Kumaratungs concedes that the 

has lost terntory m the northern Wanni region to 

the LTTE in last week's fighting, but says only 101 troops have 
been killed, 743 others wounded, and 122 missing; 
the rebels claim to have killed more than 1,000 soldhers and to 
have lost but 60 guerrillas in the latest clashes; Kumaratunga 
imposes censorship on war news. 

Nov. 11—Thousands of ctvibans flee the northern city of 
Vavuntya after the LITE warn of a coming attack, government 
troops fortify their positions in the region. 
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TUNISIA 

Nov. 17—President Zine El Abidme Ben Ali appoints former 
International Cooperation Minister Mohamed Ghannouch as 
prime minister; Ghannouchi replaces Hamed Karom, who ° 
served in the post for 10 years. 


TURKEY 

Nov 10—Army Commander Dursun Bak says that 
approximately 20 Kurdish fighters have broken from the 
Kurdistan Workers’ Party and will continue to fight the 
` military; Bak says that the guerillas have rejected calls for a 
cease-fire from ther impnsoned leader, Abdullah Ocalan 


UKRAINE 

Nov. 14—-In mof elections for presadent, incumbent Leonid 
Kuchma defeats Communist Party contender Petro 
Symonenko, earning 57% of the vote to Symonenko'’s 38%; 
many citizens report casting votes against commmunism, rather 
than for Kuchma 

Nov, 26—Authorities restart the last working reactor at 
Chernobyl, the site of the world’s worst nuclear accident in 
1986; the government says it will allow the unit to operate into 


Nov 31—Leonid Kuchma is sworn tn for his second 5-year term 
a3 president 


UNITED KINGDOM 

Great Britain 

Nov. 22—-The ent announces it will resume diplomatic 
ties with Libya after a 15-year break; the resumption follows 
Tripoh’s promise to compensate the family of a London 
policewoman kuled in 1984 by shots fired from the Libyan 
embassy 

Northern Ireland 

Nov 17—The Insh Republican Army (IRA) says it backs the 


1998 Good Friday peace agreement and agrees to an 
intermediary to help disarm its the scheduled 


Unionist Party demand that decommussionmg be done before 
Sinn Fein, the IRAs political wimg, could participate in the new 
government, the IRA did not directly address the actual 
turnover of weapons and made the appointment of an 
intermechary contingent on establishing the coalition 
government set forth m the accords; Sinn Fein and the Ulster 
Unionists renewed talks, which ended in July, on September 
21, with former US Senator George Mitchell as mechator. 

Nov 27—The Ulster Unionist Party approves entering 
government with Sinn Fem, making possible the transfer of 
power from London to Belfast within days; under today’s pact, 
the IRA must appoint a representative next week to the 
independent commussion on disarmament and must begm 
destroying weapons by January 31. 

Nov. 29——Protestant and Catholic party leaders select ministers of 
the 12-member cabinet that will run the 108-member 
Northern Ireland ; Ulster Unionist leader David 
Trimble receives the top post of first minister, Seamus Mallon, 
of the Catholic Social Democratic and Labor Party, 1s named 
deputy first minister. 


UNITED STATES 

Nov. 5—The Clinton administration says that it is considering 
deployment of a national missile defense system 
Russan objections to altermg the 1972 Ann-Ballistic Missile 
Treaty to allow such a system. 

Nov 5—Judge Thomas Penfield Jackson issues a 207-page 
“findings of fact” document m the first stage of his verdict in 
the government’ antitrust case against Microsoft Corporation; 
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ON KOREA 
To the editor: 

Although Bruce Cumings’s essay (“Toward a 
Comprehensive Settlement of the Korea Problem,” 
Current History, December 1999) expertly depicts 
the recent developments on the Korean peninsula 
and offers practical suggestions for a comprehen- 
sive solution to the Korea problem, I found his 
observations on the issue’s background and Amer- 
ica’s role on the peninsula superficial. Drawing on 
a metaphor coined by former Washington Post cor- 
respondent Don Oberdorfer, he compares the Korea 
problem to a little-known “family quarrel.” But the 
nature of the conflict is more profound than this. 

Koreans have pursued four distinct values in 
their modern history: modernization, civil liberty, 
social equality, and national sovereignty. These 
values easily predate the division into North and 
South Korea—indeed, some have their roots deep 
in Korean history. Yet today, South Korea deems 
modernization and civil liberty more important 
than social equality or national sovereignty. North 
Korea, on the other hand, upholds social equality 
and absolute national sovereignty as the highest 





modernization of its a and the avi (om of 
its people. 

If the Koreans, liberated at the end of World War 
Il from 35 years of Japanese colonial rule, had not 
been divided by the actions of the United States and 
the Soviet Union, they would have established one 
unified government and these four values would 
have been realized through their joint efforts. 
Instead, they have squandered invaluable human, 
intellectual, and material resources on internecine 
struggle. Consequently, not one of these goals has 
been fully attained. 

The ultimate solution to the Korea problem lies 
in the elimination of undue foreign—especially 
American—intervention in Korean affairs. This, in 
turn, will lead to the evolution of the two countries 
into one, which will allow the realization of the 
values Koreans have been pursuing throughout 
their history. 

Hwal-Woong Lee 

Granada Hills, Calif. 

The writer is a former foreign service officer of the 
South Korean government who served as South Korean 
consul in New York between 1959 and 1961 and in 
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“The Clinton administration and Congress will likely reach an agreement to 
increase aid to Colombia. Yet whether the agreement reflects a serious commitment 
with a clear strategic purpose to support Colombia and the Colombian govern- 
ment—or whether it merely seeks to satisfy the myriad domestic political interests 
and agendas involved in United States policy toward Colombia—is a critical ques- 


tion. It is a question, however, that can probably not abide much ambiguity.” 


The United States and Colombi 
Partners in Ambiguity 


MICHAEL SHIFTER 


clouded in ambiguity. On January 7, 1999, 
the government and the Revolutionary 
Armed Forces of Colombia or FARC, the country’s 
principal guerrilla force, were to launch peace talks 
aimed at ending their four-decade-old internal con- 
flict. But on the first day of the talks, FARC's undis- 
puted leader, Manuel “Sureshot” Marulanda Vélez, 
failed to appear at the planned encounter with Pres- 
ident Andrés Pastrana Arango. Eleven months later, 
the two sides were engaged in some of the fiercest 
fighting in years. Yet, on December 20 Farc declared 
a three-week Christmas truce that the rebels said 
indicated their “indisputable willingness to search 
for peace” (although most Colombians would ques- 
tion the indisputability of this willingness). 
Ambiguity also marked United States policy 
toward Colombia throughout the year. Although 
top American officials fueled aid expectations 
through high-profile visits to Colombia and pro- 
nouncements of serious stakes and potentially dire 
scenarios, the United States was, at the end of 1999, 
unable to approve a special aid package for the 
country. Intense budget battles and partisan postur- 
ing poisoned the political climate, thwarting any 
attempt by the Clinton administration and Congress 
to reach agreement and immediately commit 
increased resources to Colombia. Despite repeated 
claims to the contrary, American support to the 


Fe Colombia, 1999 ended much as it began: 
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Western Hemispheres most troubled country ai 
not—when put to a critical political test—prove to 
be an especially urgent foreign policy priority. 

The Colombian ambassador to Washington, Luis 
Alberto Moreno Mejia, has said Colombia is the 
“ham in the sandwich,” stuck between the Clinton 
administration and Congress. For a country lately 
receiving almost unrelieved bad news, the letdown 
was palpable, further undermining President Pas- 
trana’s already weakened political position. The 
Colombian president received some good news, 
however, with the Clinton administration’s an- 
nouncement on January 11, 2000 of a new proposal 
that would provide some $1.3 billion in additional 
aid over the next two years. Curiously, the an- 
nouncement came a day after the end of FARCS 
truce—underscoring that for Colombia, 2000 had 
begun as 1999 did: in ambiguity. 


POLICY BY DEFAULT 

To be sure, United States involvement in Colom- 
bia has been growing, last year’s aid dispute notwith- 
standing. Colombia now ranks third, after Israel and 
Egypt, in United States security assistance. In 1999 
the United States provided $289 million in such aid 
to Colombia, three times the 1998 amount. The 
bulk of the money, which is labeled as counternar- 
cotics assistance, goes to Colombias national police; 
the country’s military receives about $40 million, 
chiefly for equipment and the training of an elite 
counternarcotics force. Additionally, approximately 
200 American military advisers and trainers rotate 
in and out of the country. And, according to a report 
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issued by the General Accounting Office in June 
1999, the United States has been sharing intelli- 
gence on antinarcotics and guerrilla activity with the 
Colombian military since March 1999. 

The increase in security assistance can be traced 
to one concern: the fight against illicit narcotics. In 
key respects, for roughly the last decade Colombia 
has served as a proxy for the drug issue. The rea- 
sons are hardly mysterious: Colombia produces 
approximately 80 percent of the world’s cocaine and 
70 percent of the heroin consumed on the East 
Coast of the United States. 

Although the United States had long viewed 
Colombia through the optic of illegal narcotics, irri- 
tation in the relationship began to surface between 
1990 and 1994 during the administration of Presi- 
dent César Gaviria Trujillo. In 1992 drug kingpin 
Pablo Escobar escaped from prison (he was eventu- 
ally killed by security forces trying to apprehend 
him); two years earlier, extradition had been banned 
in the country’s 1991 constitution (although legis- 
lation in December 1997 overturned the ban). 

The United States—Colombia relationship took a 
sharp turn for the worse, reaching its lowest point 
during the administration of President Ernesto 
Samper Pizano between 1994 and 1998. Levels of 
mistrust and tension were unprecedented. In 1995 
the Colombian president was accused of having 
accepted $6 million from the Cali drug cartel in his 
1994 presidential campaign. Samper’s visa was 
revoked by the State Department and, under a 1986 
law, the United States “decertified” Colombia in 
1996 and 1997 for failing to cooperate in the fight 
against drugs. The decertification policy, which sub- 
jected Colombia to aid sanctions, did little to 
strengthen the Colombian government and may 
have bolstered the country’s violent forces: paramil- 
itaries, guerrillas, and drug traffickers. 

During the Samper years the question of human 
rights acquired growing importance in the bilateral 
relationship. To be sure, Colombia's human rights 
record was, and is, dire by any measure, with well 
over 1 million Colombians displaced from their 
homes since the mid-1980s. The military’ troubling 
human rights record resulted in the suspension, 1n 
1996, of all United States military assistance. 
Instead, support was directed to the national police. 
Congress approved military aid again in October 
1998 when it sensed that additional support was 
needed for Colombia’ antinarcotics campaign and 
because it believed that the military was committed 
to the antinarcotics effort. In accordance with 
United States law, such aid was to be used only by 


units that had been thoroughly investigated for 
human rights abuses. 

Merits aside, making United States policy toward 
Colombia contingent on improved human rights 
and decreased drug trafficking has been the result 
of different United States domestic agendas and 
interests seeking to shape policy. It would be diffi- 
cult to maintain that the United States stance 
toward Colombia derived from a clear and coher- 
ent policy that reflected sustained and serious high- 
level attention. Rather, it was an attempt to fill the 
vacuum formed precisely by the absence of such 
attention. As a White House official acknowledged 
to The Washington Post on December 27, 1998, 
“Colombia poses a greater immediate threat to us 
than Bosnia did, yet it receives almost no attention. 
So policy is set by default.” 


IN THE VIEW FINDER 

In 1999 it appeared that United States policy 
toward Colombia might begin to take more definite 
shape and firm direction. High-level attention 
unquestionably intensified. The focus stemmed in 
large measure from a pervasive apprehension about 
the deteriorating conditions in Colombia and Pres- 
ident Pastrana's disappointing attempts to reverse 
them. As tempting as it may have been, Colombia 
became nearly impossible to ignore. 

Few events are as powerful in mobilizing politi- 
cal and bureaucratic resources in the United States 
as the deaths of its citizens. The kidnapping and 
presumed deaths of three American missionaries in 
1993, reportedly at the hands of Farc, already 
weighed heavily on United States policy toward 
Colombia. The brutal killing of three American 
human rights workers in March 1999, which FARC 
acknowledged had been carried out by its forces, 
proved to be a turning point. The murders effec- 
tively constrained an American role in any peace 
effort, since the incident made further meetings 
between State Department officials and FARC repre- 
sentatives (which had taken place in December 
1998) politically impossible. The assassinations 
aroused substantial concern among key members 
of Congress, as did the deaths of five Americans in 
July when their plane crashed during a United 
States Air Force antidrug reconnaissance mission 
(the full details of which remain unclear). 

The sheer brazenness and growing brutality of 
the conflict also helped bring Colombia into high- 
level focus. While President Pastrana's peace initia- 
tive struggled to gain traction, Colombians were 
appalled at the unprecedented savagery occurring 


in their country. A record number of FARC and 
paramilitary atrocities were carried out (the gov- 
ernment’s human rights office reported 402 mas- 
sacres in which 1,863 people died in 1999, with the 
bulk of the killing committed by paramilitaries). 
The most spectacular kidnappings were the work 
of Colombia's second-largest guerrilla group, the 
National Liberation Army (FLN). An ELN assault in 
May on a church in a wealthy area of Cali—in 
which 150 worshippers were taken hostage by the 
group—was particularly terrifying and left Colom- 
bians wondering if any place in their country could 
still be considered secure. 

The human tragedy visited on Colombia has also 
spurred heightened policy attention in the United 
States. The country’s human rights and humanitar- 
ian crises are the most severe in the hemisphere. The 
media, especially CNN, have started publicizing these 
crises, such as the plight of the country’s displaced 
people. A number of community groups in the 
United States, many with tles to various churches, 
have also begun to organize 
in response to the humani- 
tarian crisis. Mounting pres- 
sures and political activity 
mean that human rights 
issues will, of course, con- 
tinue to influence United 
States policy on Colombia, 
especially as the forces push- 
ing for increased United States military involvement 
gain ground. The task will chiefly be defensive, con- 
centrating on questions of conditionality, and mon- 
itoring the use of United States assistance. 

The growing regional and international dimen- 
sions of Colombia’ crises are yet another reason for 
Washington's more intense focus on Colombia. Emi- 
gration is on the rise, to a considerable degree related 
to the country’s worst economic problems in nearly 
seven decades. After many years as the region’s 
steadiest economic performer, Colombia has recently 
been reeling (the unemployment rate is 20 percent, 
the currency has lost 30 percent of its value over the 
last year, and real cpp for 1999 declined 5 percent). 
Although Colombians are moving to Spain, Canada, 
Costa Rica, and other countries, the United States is 
their main destination. 

Violence from Colombian paramilitary and guer- 
rilla groups already has also spilled into bordering 
countries, especially Panama and Venezuela (the 
bodies of the three American human rights workers 
were found in Venezuela). Venezuelan President 
Hugo Chavez Frias has made direct overtures to the 





What most concerned and disturbed 
Washington policy officials last year 
was less the rise in drug production 
and more the spreading violence 
and deteriorating security conditions. 
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Colombian guerrillas about border incursions, which 
has left the Colombian government, and others, ner- 
vous. Peruvian President Alberto Fujimori has pub- 
licly expressed grave doubts about the wisdom of 
Pastrana’s peace strategy. Ecuador, whose economy 
is tenuous at best and whose government struggles 
to function, has also experienced spillover violence 
from Colombia (last February, an Ecuadoran con- 
gressman accused by paramilitaries of being a major 
FARC arms supplier was assassinated in the streets of 
Quito). And of course the official United States 
transfer of the Panama Canal to Panama in Decem- 
ber 1999 has only deepened apprehension about that 
country’s vulnerability to violence from neighboring 
Colombia. By the end of 1999, Washington increas- 
ingly saw darkening clouds in the northern ridge of 
the Andes—with Colombia at the center. 

Finally, in addition to the human and geopoliti- 
cal consequences of Colombia’ crises, the matter of 
drugs also focused Washington’ attention. Despite 
increased assistance to Colombia for counternar- 
cotics efforts, the drug prob- 
lem had only worsened. In 
1998, production of coca, 
the plant that provides the 
raw material for cocaine, 
was up by 26 percent— 
three times the 1994 level. 
It proved increasingly diffi- 
cult to make the case that 
those who were driving United States policy toward 
Colombia were yielding positive results. Pressure 
mounted for government officials at the highest lev- 
els to make Colombia a priority and fashion a more 
productive policy. 


POLICY CONTRADICTIONS 

Clearly, Colombia's especially tumultuous year 
resulted in more lucid diagnoses, deeper concern, 
and greater attention among key United States gov- 
ernment officials. Less clear, however, is whether 
such concern and attention resulted in greater 
coherence in American policy toward Colombia, and 
whether a political consensus for that policy was any 
closer to being forged. In fact, developments in 
Colombia appear to have led to sharply conflicting 
policy proposals and prescriptions. 

One of the main impulses—a classic policy 
spasm—was to react to deteriorating conditions by 
getting tough and calling for increased security assis- 
tance. Leading congressional Republicans, most 
notably the chairman of the House International 
Relations Committee, Benjamin Gilman of New 
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York, pressed for more support for the national 
police; others, including General Barry McCaffrey, 
who heads America’s antidrug efforts, and General 
Charles Wilhelm of the United States Southern Com- 
mand, urged higher levels of assistance to Colombias 
military for counternarcotics programs (including 
the formation of additional elite battalions). In July, 
McCaffrey characterized Colombia as an “emer- 
gency,” and called for a $1-billion aid package. 

Others, worried that the United States might get 
sucked into a Vietnam-like quagmire, were far more 
reluctant to advocate greater involvement. Those 
holding this view included the human rights com- 
munity, some members of the Defense and State 
departments, and select Republican congressional 
figures who had previously questioned America’s 
role in Bosnia. Many congressional Democrats 
shared this concern about a potential “slippery 
slope” in Colombia and argued that greater 
resources should be directed toward domestic 
efforts to reduce demand and consumption of ille- 
gal narcotics. Thus in mid-1999 increased attention 
to the Colombia challenge tended mainly to muddy 
the political picture. 

Against this backdrop, President Bull Clinton and 
Secretary of State Madeleine Albright had little 
choice but to consider the Colombia question. Clin- 
ton, who had met with President Pastrana on sev- 
eral occasions (including hosting a state visit in 
October 1998), publicly backed the Colombian 
leaders peace effort in a July 21 press conference, at 
which he described the country as a “national secu- 
rity interest” of the United States. Although 
Albright had previously characterized Colombia as 
one of the world’s democracies that was—along 
with Nigeria, Ukraine, and Indonesia—facing a crit- 
ical test, and thus an important policy challenge, 
she had nonetheless paid scant attention to the 
issue. Yet, in a significant op-ed (“Colombia’s Strug- 
gles and How We Can Help”) that appeared in The 
New York Times on August 10, Albright appeared to 
move closely toward Pastrana’ emphasis on pursu- 
ing peace. Albright’s column was widely interpreted 
as an attempt to “denarcoticize” United States pol- 
icy toward Colombia and to construct a more bal- 
anced bilateral relationship. 

On the day her column was published, the sec- 
retary of state dispatched Thomas Pickering to 
Colombia to work closely with the Pastrana admin- 
istration ın developing a comprehensive strategy 
that the United States could then presumably sup- 
port. Pickering, the undersecretary of state for polit- 
ical affairs and the country’s senior diplomat, was 


the highest-ranking State Department official to 
visit Colombia in nearly a decade. Expectations 
were raised—understandably so—that a substantial 
aid package would soon be adopted. 

Clearly, a policy shift toward Colombia—one 
that reflected more’sustained, higher-level engage- 
ment and support on a wide range of issues— 
would require strong leadership and the investment 
of considerable political capital. But there was little 
question that combating drug trafficking remained 
the most politically powerful force, striking the 
greatest resonance with the American people. For 
this reason, the United States government has main- 
tained the fiction that “counternarcotics” and 
“counterinsurgency” are separable. In practice, of 
course, they are inextricably intertwined, since FARC 
especially depends to a significant degree on 
resources that derive from the drug trade. But while 
counternarcotics is politically palatable, counterin- 
surgency is not because of the nasty images of the 
United States ıt evokes in the region. Still, the dis- 
course notwithstanding, few would seriously dis- 
pute that what most concerned and disturbed 
Washington policy officials last year was less the 
rise in drug production and more the spreading vio- 
lence and deteriorating security conditions. 


THE BEST-LAID PLANS. . . 

In September 1999 the Colombian government 
unveiled “Plan Colombia,” a document created at 
the urging of high-level United States government 
officials led by Pickering Plan Colombia addressed 
the full gamut of Colombia’s major problems—from 
illegal narcotics and political violence to social 
development, economic stability, and broad, insti- 
tutional reform—and outlined possible solutions. 
Although some have questioned the plan's lack of 
details and its concentration on the narcotics ques- 
tion (in an attempt to mollify United States inter- 
ests), it at least provides an integrated framework 
for beginning to deal with Colombia’ crises. And, 
significantly, it was undertaken at the behest of the 
United States. 

President Pastrana announced that implement- 
ing the plan would cost $7.5 billion over a three- 
year period, and that Colombia would contribute 
$4 billion. The remaining $3.5 billion would come 
from the international community: the multilateral 
financial institutions, the European Union, other 
supportive governments and, of course, the United 
States. The Pastrana administration hoped that the 
United States would provide between $1.5 billion 
and $2 billion of that amount. 


But the push for aid in the United States Con- 
gress—coordinated by the Clinton and Pastrana 
administrations—was fruitless. The effort fell apart 
because the Colombia issue became embroiled in 
partisan political battles in Washington. Colombia 
became a victim of the poisonous environment 
dominating Washington at the end of the 1999 leg- 
islative session as the Clinton administration and the 
Republican-dominated Congress played politics over 
budget appropriations. 

Other policy priorities—including support for 
the Middle East peace process and intervention in 
Kosovo—proved more compelling, and much less 
politically risky, than aid to Colombia. The marked 
increase in Washington's interest in and concern 
about conditions in Colombia did not necessarily 
mean the political system would be able to deliver. 
A decision to invest political capital—and mount a 
serious political strategy to get the aid in 1999— 
was essentially missing. To be sure, Secretary of 
State Albright and Undersecretary Pickering’s 
involvement promised to bring greater discipline 
and coherence to United States policy toward 
Colombia. But, in the end, their involvement 
proved largely ephemeral, trumped by domestic 
political considerations. 


HARD CHOICES 

Many in the United States government attribute 
the failure to act in 1999 as simply a measure of 
how the “system” works (or, rather, does not work). 
They seem confident of deep concern about the sit- 
uation in Colombia, and of wide support for a sub- 
stantial increase in United States aid, in accordance 
with the key elements of Plan Colombia. Clinton 
administration officials, key members of Congress 
(including the speaker of the House, Illinois Repub- 
lican Dennis Hastert), and representatives of the 
Pastrana administration appear intent on passing a 
substantial package to Colombia in the early part of 
the next legislative session. 

Whether this blend of concern and goodwill (no 
doubt buoyed by President Pastrana’s moving for- 
ward with the extradition of Colombians charged by 
United States courts with drug-related offenses) will 
translate into a higher level of support for Colom- 
bia remains to be seen. There still appears to be little 
agreement on a set of fundamental questions: Where 
does Colombia fit among the diverse foreign policy 
challenges facing the United States? What can the 
United States realistically do to help Colombia? 
How far is the United States prepared to go in back- 
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ing the Pastrana administrations approach to end- 
ing the guerrilla war? These are basic questions 
about the role the United States should play in the 
post—cold war world. 

At a more immediate, practical level, United 
States officials and lawmakers must soon deal with 
a host of issues related to military aid and drug pol- 
icy. Where do human rights fit into support for 
Colombias military? Will the underlying purpose 
of security support be posed in terms of strictly 
“winning the war” or in terms of professionalizing 
the country’s armed forces? And should the United 
States continue to insist on three key instruments— 
eradication, interdiction, and extradition—in deal- 
ing with the drug challenge, or should more 
substantial attention be given to broader develop- 
ment aims? 

The United States government also must con- 
front the manner in which it deals with an interna- 
tional community increasingly concerned about 
Colombia but unsure how best to act, if at all. It is 
noteworthy, but hardly surprising, that many Latin 
Americans appear to be as worried about what the 
United States is planning to do as they are about the 
deteriorating conditions in Colombia itself. UN Sec- 
retary General Kofi Annan’ appointment in Decem- 
ber of Norwegian diplomat Jan Egeland as his 
special envoy for Colombia adds another interest- 
ing element to the mix and poses an important 
challenge for the United States. If the United States 
becomes more involved in Colombia, will it be 
inclined to act unilaterally, or in conjunction with 
the relevant international organizations and with its 
hemispheric neighbors? 

The upcoming presidential election in the United 
States is not the most propitious moment to engage 
in serious deliberations, forge a bipartisan consen- 
sus, take political risks, and exercise strong leader- 
ship on a complex foreign policy challenge. Any 
plan to move forward on increasing support for 
Colombia in early 2000 could fall apart, much as it 
did at the end of 1999. 

The Clinton administration and Congress will 
likely reach an agreement to increase aid to Colom- 
bia. Yet whether the agreement reflects a serious 
commitment with a clear strategic purpose to sup- 
port Colombia and the Colombian government— 
or whether it merely seeks to satisfy the myriad 
domestic political interests and agendas involved in 
United States policy toward Colombia—is a critical 
question. It is a question, however, that can proba- 
bly not abide much ambiguity. a 
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The Enigmatic Guerrilla: 


FARC’s Manuel Marulanda 
ANDRES CALA 


small man wearing military fatigues and a 

twisted old cap paced the gravel road on a 

ranch near San Vicente del Caguan, about 
300 kilometers southeast of Bogotá, Colombia. 
Elderly but fit, he had a stoic bearing and smiled an 
unthreatening smile at passersby, more a kindly, 
rumpled grandfather than a legendary guerrilla 
leader. Yet, as the political-military crisis grows in 
Colombia, this man, Manuel Marulanda Vélez, may 
become the unlikely head of the first leftist guer- 
rilla movement to achieve success in the post-cold 
war era. 

Despite some sputtering attempts at peace talks, 
United States military experts see the political- 
military situation in Colombia slipping beyond the 
control of the country’s government and in favor of 
the leftist Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia 
(FARC), the country’s most powerful guerrilla force. 
FARC boasts an army of more than 15,000 men and 
women in 60 battalions. It controls an estimated 
one-third of the nation and has a presence virtually 
everywhere. The government has ceded Farc de facto 
control of five zones in south-central Colombia. 

The United States Defense Department avoids 
public statements that could undercut the govern- 
ment of President Andrés Pastrana Arango. But 
United States military officials have begun concen- 
trating more on quarantining FARC’s influence in 
Colombia than in anticipating a clear-cut govern- 
ment victory or even a satisfactory negotiated set- 
tlement. Privately, American officials have expressed 
fears that Colombia, a nation of 40 million people 
and three times the size of California, could rattle 
political stability throughout the northwest quad- 
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rant of South America. There is even talk of the 
region's “balkanization,” raising fears of a messy 
Yugoslay-style conflict spreading to Colombia's 
neighbors, including oil-rich Venezuela and 
Panama, which took control of the Panama Canal 
in December. 

At the political epicenter of these fears is the sur- 
prising figure of Marulanda, who has been fighting 
the Colombian government for 50 years and 
founded FARC 35 years ago. Now 69, Marulanda 
somehow has survived to become one of the 
longest-living guerrilla fighters in history. 

Marulanda—often known as “Tirofijo,” or 
“Sureshot”—is regarded as the supreme leader of 
FARC, approving all major decisions. He will likely 
decide how far the organization will compromise in 
peace negotiations or whether FARC simply will 
press ahead militarily. Some American observers 
suggest, however, that Marulanda’s influence might 
be in decline, with some of the younger comman- 
ders assuming greater power though affording 
Marulanda respect as FARC’ founder and longtime 
guiding hand. 


IN THE SHADOWS 

To many Colombians, Marulanda remains an 
enigma, part of the country’ political landscape for 
decades but always a hazy figure. Through his half- 
century of struggle, Marulanda has avoided unnec- 
essary danger; he ‘thas not been a swashbuckling 
daredevil who relishes defying the odds and seizing 
the public limelight. He is also not known for 
haranguing his followers with inspirational 
speeches. Marulanda is no Fidel Castro in size, 
stamina, education, or oratory. Nor is he a Che 
Guevara in charisma, audacity, or world renown. 

When he grants one of his rare interviews with 
the Colombian news media, his comments are 


largely programmatic and bland, not philosophical 
and fiery. He prefers to talk about his views on the 
political situation of the moment rather than pre- 
sent a grand ideological vision for the future. 

Possibly his greatest fame comes from the gov- 
ernment’s frequent—and erroneous—announce- 
ments of his death. Indeed, Marulanda’ relatively 
low-profile approach to armed revolution may 
account for his survival; a more glorious leader 
might have attracted a more determined campaign 
for his annihilation. On January 7, 1999, for 
instance, when Marulanda had a chance to step onto 
the international stage with scheduled peace talks 
with President Pastrana, the FARC leader opted for 
discretion over valor. Having heard reports of a pos- 
sible assassination plot, Marulanda ducked the sum- 
mit in San Vicente del Caguan. 

“Some military command agents were sent to 
check out the area and find adequate places to posi- 
tion snipers,” Marulanda explained in an interview 
with the Colombian magazine Semana in its January 
18, 1999 issue. “They selected some high places, 
the sides of the church, across from the plaza. They 
were not very lucky because one of them told us 
. . how the plan was drafted. If they could ‘drop’ 
Pastrana and me, there would be no problem. That 
would solve the problem.” When asked by the Sem- 
ana reporter, “Do you think someone could have 
killed you in San Vicente, surrounded by thousands 
of your men?” Marulanda responded characteristi- 
cally, “It is always good to be careful. One never 
knows. They could always find themselves a gun- 
man to carry out the action on behalf of Carlos Cas- 
tafio [the leader of the right-wing paramilitary force 
called the Colombian United Self-Defense Groups 
or AUC]. It is very difficult to spot a gunman in the 
midst of the townspeople. It is very difficult to 
know who is earning a salary and willing to die as 
well. Therefore, it is better to be cautious.” Maru- 
landa then cited other Colombian guerrillas and 
dissidents—many his contemporaries—who did 
not survive the violent world of Colombian politics. 
“They did it with Pizarro [Carlos Pizarro León 
Gómez, leader of the 19 April Movement, known as 
the M-19], with the liberals, with [Guadalupe Sal- 
cedo González], with [Popular Liberation Army 
leader] Oscar William Calvo, with [M-19 leader] 
Carlos Toledo Plata, and others. Therefore, one can- 
not overlook these things.” 

Some skeptics, however, suggested that the pur- 
ported assassination plot in San Vicente was simply 
an excuse for the reclusive Marulanda to avoid 
international notoriety. At the negotiation site more 
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than 1,000 journalists and guests were in atten- 
dance, waiting for the expected meeting. 

I briefly encountered Marulanda on January 8, a 
day after he stood up Pastrana at the official cere- 
mony. I was driven to the Farc base camp in a 
brand-new blue Toyota four-wheel-drive vehicle. 
The purpose of my visit was an interview with FARC 
spokesman Raul Reyes. I was surprised to see 
Marulanda in the same camp. According to Reyes, 
Marulanda was calling the shots in the political 
maneuvering over negotiations. One of the 
demands was the government's “willingness” to 
combat the growing violence of Castafio’s AUC. “We 
have told the government that that is a problem that 
it has to resolve,” Reyes said. “If the government 
wants to work for peace, it [has] to fight the 
paramilitary right-wing organizations.” 

Beyond controlling the auc, Farc insists that the 
government must make improvement to the peas- 
ants’ social conditions its top priority. Marulanda 
has presented broad economic demands as near 
preconditions for negotiating an end to the armed 
conflict. Though Farc and the government may 
edge once again toward peace talks amid bloody 
skirmishes, it is unclear how far Pastrana will go to 
address these issues of social justice. If the govern- 
ment offers only oratorical window-dressing, the 
negotiations could become a test of Marulanda’s 
continued influence inside Farc. By virtually all 
accounts, Marulanda is deeply committed to 
improvements in the well-being of Colombia’ poor. 


FROM FARMER TO GUERRILLA 

Those who know him describe Marulanda as an 
idealist who considers himself a peasant chosen by 
the people to represent them. He was born May 12, 
1930 into a peasant family deeply influenced by the 
violent political struggles between Colombia's Lib- 
erals and Conservatives. Growing up, Marulanda 
was a peasant farmer and never received any formal 
education. He favored the Liberal side in a long civil 
war that claimed more than 200,000 lives during 
what Colombians refer to as “La Violencia.” 

In 1948 Marulanda organized his first guerrilla 
band and commanded 14 of his cousins in a con- 
flict with the Conservative military government of 
Mariana Ospina. He soon allied himself with Jacobo 
Arenas, a communist ideological leader who 
became Marulanda’s second in command. Arenas 
supplied Marulanda with much of his political 
schooling, although Marulanda was best known as 
a military commander, not a political theorist. 
Marulanda’ political program called for socialism 
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for Colombia. He foresaw a nation of small peasant 
farms and medium-sized industry. 

In the years that followed, Marulanda demon- 
strated skill ın hit-and-run guerrilla warfare while 
building close ties to other peasant leaders. Oper- 
ating mainly in Colombia's southwest, Marulanda’s 
guerrilla band provoked a harsh response from the 
military. Using American-supplied napalm, the 
Colombian air force bombed the Marquetalia 
region where Marulanda’ forces were based. Only 
48 guerrillas lived through the assault. Marulanda 
organized the survivors and 350 peasants into the 
so-called Southern Bloc. On May 27, 1964, the 
force changed its name to FARC. It operated mainly 
in remote corners of the nation. 

Initially, Marulanda structured his guerrilla force 
as a vertical command with himself in charge. As a 
guerrilla leader, Marulanda was known as cautious 
and suspicious, but also cunning and determined. 
But Marulanda was not a leader with a flair for the 
dramatic. Operating mostly through delegates, he 
distrusted the spotlight that his leadership brought 
him, with even his face and identity a mystery for 
many years. Marulanda was pursued not only by the 
army but by private bounty-hunters. The press pro- 
claimed him dead at least once a year, only to be dis- 
appointed when he would be spotted in some town. 

By 1984 Marulanda had built Farc into å force of 
27 battalions, a rebel army of national dimensions. 
At that time, he considered a negotiated peace with 
President Belisario Betancur Cuartas in exchange 
for the governments commitment to address social 
ills. But the cease-fire collapsed when the Colom- 
bian army launched a surprise attack on FARC5 pub- 
lic headquarters in Casa Verde. 

As the violent struggle progressed, Marulanda 
allowed Farc to develop a strong grassroots struc- 
ture from which emerged a new generation of lead- 
ers. He himself evolved more into a presence 
behind the scenes of the increasingly powerful FARC, 
still influential but less dominating. 


REBELS OR NARCOGUERRILLAS? 

With the cold wars end, Colombian authorities 
and United States intelligence expected that FARC 
gradually would disintegrate. For poor Colombians, 
drug trafficking seemed a far more promising route 
to social mobility than armed revolution. There 
seemed to be little payoff in following Marulanda 
through endless years of struggle in the mountains 
and jungles. 

In 1992, to speed Farc’s demise, President César 
Gaviria Trujillo offered amnesty to all rebels as well 


as the right to participate in the constitutional 
assembly. Marulanda countered with demands for 
broad social, political, and economic reforms. Given 
FARC'S international isolation, Gaviria chose to take 
the offensive, striking powerful military blows 
against FARC. But the aggressive maneuver back- 
fired, leaving FARC less willing to negotiate and pro- 
longing the civil war. 

Worsening economic conditions drove even 
more farmers into the illicit production of coca (the 
plant used in the production of cocaine). The mid- 
dle class suffered reversals as well. A long recession 
forced unemployment up to 20 percent, while inter- 
est rates shot up to over 40 percent. 

Meanwhile, Colombia's governing class sank 
deeper into narcotics corruption itself, with more 
than half of former congressmen indicted on vari- 
ous corruption and money-laundering charges. 
Government resistance to popular social reforms 
and military brutality added to the public discon- 
tent while also breathing new life into FARC. 

FARC also benefited from Colombia’s lucrative 
drug trade, a reputation that has long dogged the 
guerrilla movement. Marulanda has denied the 
charge for years, although acknowledging that FARC 
does protect small farmers who rely on coca ¢ulti- 
vation for survival. “FARC wants to show the world 
and the United States as well that it is not involved 
in drug trafficking, that it does not grow drugs, and 
that it does not live off the drug business,” Maru- 
landa said in the January Semana interview. “FARC 
is willing to invite them to come to Colombia and 
see for themselves the reasons why peasants plant 
these drugs; to see, first hand, the problems these 
people confront and why there is nothing else they 
can do.” 

As FARC expanded its guerrilla activity in the 
1990s, the military increased its brutality. Parallel 
to the army emerged paramilitary “death squads” 
that received training from the Colombian army. 
The paramilitary force known as the auc commit- 
ted massacres against suspected FARC supporters. 

The auc’ tactics were vicious. The paramilitary 
forces would assemble peasants in the main square 
or in a church, with men, women, and children 
separated. Suspected guerrilla collaborators were 
then picked out and executed. Leading human 
rights organizations, such as Amnesty Interna- 
tional and Human Rights Watch, condemned 
Colombia’s record for atrocities, as did the United 
States State Department. For its part, the Colom- 
bian government reported in 1999 that 402 mas- 
sacres had claimed the lives of 1,863 civilians. The 


AUC was blamed for 38 percent of the killings, with 
16 percent attributed to FARC and three other guer- 
rilla organizations. 

Though eliminating many FARC supporters, the 
bloodshed deepened Colombia’ political polariza- 
tion and undermined the government’ reputation. 
In the countryside, peasants viewed FARC and Maru- 
landa as alternatives to corrupt Bogotá politicians 
and the paramilitaries. Rather than fading away, 
FARC consolidated its base of support and became 
the effective government over large tracts of Colom- 
bian territory. Marulanda and his “boys” were no 
longer seen as simply delinquents and drug smug- 
glers—as they appeared in government propaganda. 
They gained grudging respect as an effective guer- 
rilla army with mobile forces, military schools, and 
sophisticated political training. 

Marulanda adapted his ideology to the changing 
times. Like Fidel Castro, he advocated a nationalis- 
tic socialism that combined social reforms with a 
tolerance of small-scale capitalism. In the Semana 
interview, Marulanda explained that it was the 
“large capitalists” that he felt “must be curbed. We 
cannot allow our people to continue dying of 
hunger, without a home, without a car, without a 
roof over their heads, without education, without 
health, while others have huge buildings filled with 
dollars. No. That must be changed.” 

One of the secrets of FARC’s success was its self- 
sufficiency. Unlike other leftist movements that 
relied on foreign support, FARC built an economic 
infrastructure that could sustain the movement 
indefinitely. FARC raised substantial sums of money 
from taxes paid by coca growers in FARC-controlled 
areas. FARCS drug-related income was estimated at 
$170 million a year. Another lucrative source of rev- 
enue came from extortion and ransoms estimated 
at $160 million a year. Farc also collected taxes on 
landowners and industrial interests in exchange for 
protection of their businesses and their lives. 

As FARC demonstrated its resilience, United States 
military observers grew pessimistic about the pos- 
sibility for a decisive government victory or even a 
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satisfactory negotiated settlement. The State Depart- 
ment opened talks with the rebels about possible 
recognition of FARC as a “belligerent force,” a status 
that would give Marulanda’s forces increased legal 
standing under international law. The Clinton 
administration began pressing both sides to take 
action against coca plantations. 

Facing the reality of a military standoff, Wash- 
ington decided that it needed FARC’s cooperation if 
any antidrug program was to succeed. United States 
officials and Marulanda shared the public goal of 
substituting other profitable agriculture for coca 
production. In public statements, Marulanda indi- 
cated a willingness to support such a transformation 
as part of a larger effort to address the needs of the 
peasants. “We believe that if the government wants 
to eradicate the drug problem then it must first draft 
a development plan for the peasants,” Marulanda 
told Semana. “That is all we want. Thousands of 
peasants need to produce and grow drugs to live 
because they are not protected by the state. This is 
why we come before the government to say, ‘Mr. 
President, draft plans that will allow the eradication 
of coca on the basis of alternative crops.’ . .. We can 
get a group of agronomists, good agronomists, to 
tell us what other crops can be grown in those areas. 
It could be rice, cacao, corn, or cotton.” 


TIME ON HIS SIDE? 

For the United States, the Colombian crisis has 
sparked new fears of regional chaos. Colombia bor- 
ders nations with fragile political systems and 
important United States strategic interests. To the 
northwest is Panama and the Panama Canal. To the 
northeast is Venezuela, an important source of oil 
for the United States. Venezuela also has a presi- 
dent, Hugo Chavez Frias, whose populist programs 
are worrying major corporate investors and causing 
concerns in Washington. 

Meanwhile, in Colombia, Marulanda has come 
to symbolize the value of patience. Time appears 
to be on the side of this septuagenarian guer- 
rilla leader. E 
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support, President Alberto Fujimori is poised 

to take Peru where no recent democracy in 
Latin America has gone: three presidential electoral 
victories and what could be 15 continuous years in 
office for one man. | 

Why is this future possible for. Fujimori—and 
Peru? After all, as part of the transitions to democ- 
racy that swept the region between 1978 and 1991, 
constitutions contained provisions to ensure that 
heads of state could not run for immediate reelec- 
tion. This was done to prevent continuismo, or 
open-ended retention in office by the president, a 
common practice over the course of Latin America’s 
political history. Some recent Latin American heads 
of state have tried to buck this provision but have 
failed, including José Serrano in Guatemala in 1993 
and Ernesto Pérez Balladares in Panama in 1997. 
Brazil's Fernando Henrique Cardoso, Argentina’s 
Carlos Saul Menem, and Venezuela’s Hugo Chavez 
' Frías succeeded in securing a constitutional change 
for a second term, but not a third. Indeed, in 
December 1999, President Fujimori became the 
longest-sitting elected head of state in Latin Amer- 
ica when Menem stepped down as president of 
Argentina after 11 years. 

Peru’s—and Fujimoris—exceptional political sit- 
uation may be explained in part by the belief held 
by most Peruvians that, whatever their problems, 
they are better off today than they were before 
Alberto Fujimori’ first election victory in 1990. A 
number of economic and political indicators sup- 


port this popular perception. 
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THE GOOD NEWS 

Political violence, largely the product of the 
Maoist Shining Path guerrilla movement, has fallen 
dramatically from almost 3,000 incidents and 3,800 
deaths in 1990 to 300 incidents and 150 deaths in 
1998. Provinces in so-called emergency zones, 
where some constitutional guarantees are sus- 
pended and the military is in charge, have been 
reduced from more than 80 to under 30—and the 
government is discussing whether to eliminate 
them altogether. 

On the economic side, inflation i is down from an 
astronomical 7,650 percent in 1990 to just over 5 
percent in 1998. After a 32 percent decline in the 
1980s, economic growth resumed in 1993 at 6.4 
percent and averaged 7.4 percent annually between 
1994 and 1997, when it dropped to 0.3 percent in 
1998 because of the combined effects of El Nifio and 
the Asian financial crisis. (The warm El Nifio ocean 
current displaced fish stocks and produced heavy 
rains along Peru's desert north coast, which led toa 
loss of $700 million in fishmeal exports and over $1 
billion in damages to road and irrigation infrastruc- 
ture. Asia’s problems contributed to a drop in Peru- 
vian exports to that region of almost $1 million.) 

After a total overhaul of the tax collection sys- 
tem, government revenues from taxes increased 
from just 4 percent of GDP in 1990 to between 12 
and 14 percent per year over the course of the 
decade. Privatization and other economic liberal- 
ization initiatives generated about $10.7 billion in 
total new investment from 1991 through 1998. 
After the Fujimori government re-initlated foreign 
debt interest payments in late 1990 after they had 
been suspended for almost three years by President 
Alan García Pérez’ government, economic relations 
with the international financial community were 
gradually normalized. This provided an inflow of 


$8 billion in new credits between 1992 and 1998. 
Fujimori government also signed a plan with 
international creditors in 1995 that reduced Peru’s 
total foreign debt from $25.7 billion in 1995 to 
$18.8 billion in 1997. 

Economic growth, liberalization, and investment 
have enabled the Peruvian government to rebuild 
most of the country’s infrastructure, which had 
been devastated by Shining Path guerrillas. These 
factors have also allowed the implementation of a 
significant program of small-scale public works at 
the local level in the mostly rural districts identi- 
fied as the nation’s poorest. Salaries in the formal 
economy, while still in need of improvement, 
increased by an average of almost 50 percent 
between 1994 and 1998, except in the transport 
and service sectors (a decline of 6 percent and an 
increase of just 4 percent, respectively). Poverty has 
declined from 57 percent in 1991 to 51 percent in 
1997. At the same time, privatizations, reduction of 
red tape, and foreign investment have created new 
financial opportunities for the well-to-do. Though 
challenges remain, many Peruvians believe that 
their country once again has a government that 
works, and that a strong hand at the helm has had 
much to do with this. 


THE BAD NEWS 

A number of disquieting signs suggest multiple 
challenges just over the horizon. Like much of 
Latin America, Peru entered into a recession in 
1998. Domestic demand fell by more than 10 per- 
cent and combined urban un- and underemploy- 
ment has increased to over 52 percent (recent 
indicators suggest that some sectors of the econ- 
omy, especially fishing and mining, are regaining 
momentum). Authorities failed to secure a major 
new foreign investment (estimated at about $3 bil- 
lion) in 1998 to exploit the Camisea natural gas 
fields, and have cut back on privatizations (to less 
than $300 million in 1999). Substantial foreign 
debt repayments—in 1999 debt service is esti- 
mated at 48 percent of exports and in 2000, about 
46 percent—along with fiscal constraints imposed 
by a new three-year IMF program that began in 
1999, will strain the government's capacity to 
expand domestic programs. 

Accompanying the economic challenges has 
been a progressive concentration of political and 
economic power at the center of Peru’ political sys- 
tem, especially in the presidency. Political processes 
have become more personalized as the government 
has undermined important social, political, and 
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economic actors—including unions, political par- 
ties, the media, and the military. President Fujimori 
has not hesitated to use government power, espe- 
cially the National Intelligence Service (SIN), which 
is directed by his closest ally and confidant, 
Vladimiro Montesinos, to intimidate and neutral- 
ize opposition, including politicians, journalists, 
and businesspeople. 

Guerrilla activity, while considerably reduced, 
still continues in some parts of the country, includ- 
ing Lima. Drug production and trafficking, which 
declined between 1995 and 1998 because of 
stepped-up interdiction, alternative development 
programs, and the appearance of a fungus on coca 
plants in the Upper Huallaga Valley (reducing areas 
of coca cultivation by an estimated 56 percent), is 
now on the rebound as the result of increased coca- 
leaf prices (from $8 per 25-pound basket in 1998 
to $17 in 1999). 

Although Peru is much better off today than in 
1990, economic uncertainties, a personalistic polit- 
ical style, and systematic intimidation and manip- 
ulation of the political opposition could provoke 
instability fairly quickly. The government and its 
supporters have concluded that Peru's continued 
success depends on continuity at the presidential 
helm. Opponents believe that five more years of 
President Alberto Fujimori is a recipe for disaster. 


POLITICAL MACHINATIONS 

The government, apparently lacking confidence 
that it can win on a level political playing field, has 
been doing everything in its power to ensure an 
outcome in its favor when presidential elections are 
held this April. 

The current course of events began in August 
1996, when the presidents majority in Congress 
passed the “Law of Authentic Interpretation,” 
which asserted that the incumbent had the right to 
run for another term in office. Although most legal 
specialists found the law unconstitutional, a com- 
pliant Supreme Court, reconstituted with a major- 
ity of Fujimori supporters, declared otherwise in 
February 1998. 

Similarly, when four judges on the Constitutional 
Tribunal concluded in early 1997 that the reelection 
provision of the 1993 constitution did not allow a 
third successive term for the incumbent, President 
Fujimori had his congressional majority remove 
three of them. Subsequent harassment of one of 
those removed—Delia Revoredo, and of her spouse, 
Lima businessman Jaime Mur-—~led them to seek 
and win political asylum in Costa Rica in 1998. 
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Between 1995 and 1997, the government set up 
multiple electoral document agencies with over- 
lapping responsibilities and little assurance that a 
single accurate identity card will be issued to each 
citizen, raising the specter of possible official 
manipulation of eligible voter lists. Rule changes 
made soon after Fujimort’s 1995 landslide electoral 
victory have ensured that the formerly autonomous 
National Electoral Commission has a majority of 
Fujimori supporters for the April 2000 vote. 

The pro-Fujimori majority in Congress voted in 
July 1998 to reject a referendum initiative—even 
though it was allowed by the 1993 constitution— 
on whether to approve a third successive election 
for the incumbent; opposition forces had gathered 
more than 1.4 million signatures requesting the ini- 
tiative during a two-year period. 

During the current presidential campaign, lead- 
ing opposition contenders have encountered multi- 
ple obstacles put in place by the Fujimori regime. 
We Are Peru party candi- 
date Alberto Andrade, the 
twice-elected mayor of 
Lima, and National Soli- 
darity leader Luis Cas- 
tafieda Lossio, the former 
head of the Social Security 
Institute, have found their 
routes to rallies blocked by 
police or the rallies them- 
selves disrupted by small, well-organized bands of 
rock-throwing protesters. Major television stations 
refuse to accept their paid political advertisements, 
and more than three-fourths of television news 
reports cover Fujimori, but not the opposition. A 
covey of tabloids financed by sin has published 
scandalous stories besmirching the honor and 
integrity of opposition candidates. When Andrade 
sued for libel, however, the courts threw out the 
case, citing the right to free expression. 

One of the most glaring examples of intimidation 
had its roots in an April 1997 incident in which one 
female sIN official was killed and another badly 
injured in an attack allegedly ordered by their supe- 
riors, who believed the two women had leaked sen- 
sitive information on military and intelligence 
activities to Lima television station Channel 2. The 
material aired included reports on the activities of 
a military hit squad, the Grupo Colina, as well as 
the tax returns of sN chief Vladimiro Montesinos. 

Less than three months later, the government 
revoked the citizenship of Channel 2 station owner 
Baruch Ivcher—one day after the station had broad- 





Fujimori’s sustained support 
can be explained by events occurring 
during his administrations: 
the end of inflation, economic recovery, 
and the drop in political violence. 





cast a report that approximately 200 wiretaps had 
been placed on the telephones of leading media and 
opposition figures—from a New York Times corre- 
spondent to former United Nations Secretary Gen- 
eral and 1995 presidential candidate Javier Pérez de 
Cuellar. Since noncitizens cannot legally own media 
outlets, Ivcher was required to relinquish control of 
his station to minority stakeholders, who ended all 
political programming that could be interpreted as 
antigovernment. 

This climate of intimidation, in addition to its 
impact on public opinion, makes raising funds from 
the business community difficult. And a 1999 law 
preventing the political candidacy of anyone with a 
pending legal action casts a pall over the entire elec- 
toral process. 

Official manipulation and harassment have 
undermined democratic practice in Peru, and raise 
serious questions about whether the April 2000 
national elections can meet international standards 
of “free and fair.” In 
November 1999, even the 
United States Senate 
weighed in to express its 
concern with a resolution 
passed by a unanimous 
vote. During the region’s 
most recent wave of 
democracy, the Fujimori 
administration—more so 
than any elected government in Latin America— 
has abused the norms of democratic procedure to 
try to ensure an electoral outcome in its favor. 
Should these machinations prove successful, it will 
set a dangerous precedent that could undermine 
efforts elsewhere in the region to achieve true 
democratic consolidation. 


PEACE WITH ECUADOR 

In sharp contrast with domestic political con- 
troversies, the Peruvian government achieved a 
significant diplomatic breakthrough in October 
1998 when it resolved its border dispute with 
Ecuador, the longest boundary conflict in the 
hemisphere. The accord was reached after three 
and one-half years of intensive negotiations that 
involved Peru, four different Ecuadorean govern- 
ments, and the United States, Brazil, Argentina, 
and Chile. The latter four “friendly countries” con- 
stituted the Guarantors, a body originally created 
to assist in setting the final boundary markers 
under provisions of the 1942 Peru—Ecuador Treaty 
(known as the Rio Protocol). 


Fighting, which had erupted again in January 
1995 (the twenty-second and most serious military 
confrontation between the two countries since 
1942), ended that March, largely through the good 
offices of the Guarantors. Peru, which had suffered 
the worst of the fighting with the loss of nine air- 
craft, several hundred soldiers, and an inability to 
retake territory claimed as Peruvian, was more than 
willing to resort to diplomatic initiatives. Ecuador 
also accepted the jurisdiction of the Guarantors—a 
decision that marked a break with its past rejection 
of the Rio Protocol (until then the government had 
argued that the protocol was invalid since its provi- 
sions did not accommodate the 1946 discovery of a 
previously unknown watershed in the border area). 

The Peru—Ecuador Military Mission (MOMEP), a 
small multilateral military force composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Guarantors and the armed forces of 
both parties to the conflict, was established by 
mutual agreement to protect the border area and pre- 
vent further incursions. Progress on resolving the 
border issue then stalled for a combination of rea- 
sons. One was the “nonnegotiable” negotiating posi- 
tions taken by both parties (for Peru, the only 
solution was to demarcate the border according to 
the protocol; for Ecuador, only “sovereign” access to 
the Amazon River would prove satisfactory). 
Another was a turbulent domestic political situation 
in Ecuador, which included national elections in 
1996, removal of elected President Abdalá Bucaram 
Ortiz in 1997, followed by an interim government of 
uncertain legitimacy, and new elections in 1998 that 
led to the inauguration of President Jamil Mahuad. 

The impasse was finally overcome by a Guaran- 
tor initiative that broke down the border issue into 
four components, with separate negotiating teams 
for each, much behind-the-scenes work by the 
Guarantors, and face-to-face meetings by Peruvian 
President Fujimori and newly elected Ecuadorean 
President Mahuad. After both presidents agreed to 
let the Guarantors arbitrate the final agreement and 
both congresses accepted that arrangement, a solu- 
tion was reached on October 26, 1998. 

Although the agreement provided for final 
demarcation of the border originally established by 
the Rio Protocol, which vindicated the long-held 
Peruvian position, Ecuador also gained permanent 
access to a 1-kilometer-square area of Peruvian ter- 
ritory at Trwinza, scene of some of the fiercest fight- 
ing. Here Ecuador could erect a monument and fly 
the country’s national flag. This imaginattve depar- 
ture gave Ecuador a symbolic but permanent pres- 
ence in the area and was accompanied by a separate 
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THE EBB AND FLOW OF POLITICAL VIOLENCE 

THE POLITICAL VIOLENCE Peru had experienced 
throughout the 1980s and the first years of the Fuji- 
mori governments of the 1990s has continued to 
decline. By 1998 incidents and deaths reported in the 
media had dropped to less than 10 percent of their 
1990 Inghs, although they continued to be present in 
most of Perus departments (states). About a dozen of 
Lima's 46 districts, however, remained “emergency 
zones,” as did various departments and provinces in 
the central and south central highlands and jungle 
and along the Upper Huallaga Valley. 

The Shining Path continued to mount some oper- 
ations and retained parts of its organizational struc- 
ture although government forces scored major 
successes in capturing several key leaders in Decem- 
ber 1996 and July 1999. (Shining Path founder and 
head Abimael Guzman Reynoso, whose spectacular 
capture in September 1992 turned the tables on the 
guerrillas as they were about to begin their “final 
offensive” to bring about the collapse of the Peruvian 
state, continued to serve a life sentence without 
parole in the Callao naval prison.) Nevertheless, 
political operatives of the Shining Path continued to 
work to recruit new members in more isolated high- 
land communities, some poverty-stricken neigh- 
borhoods in Lima, and at several of Perus 48 
universities. Armed cadre were estimated to total 
about 1,000 in 1998, down considerably from early 
1990s levels of 4,000 to 6,000. Virtually all analysts 
agreed that, while still capable of mischief, the orga- 
nization that had so recently been the scourge of Peru 
no longer represented a threat to the state. 

The guerrilla organization that captured the head- 
lines from December 1996 through April 1997 was 
not Shining Path but the Tupac Amaru Revolutionary 
Movement (MRTA), which occupied the residence of 
the Japanese ambassador during that period. Led by 
Néstor Cerpa Cartolini, a small band of heavily armed 
Tupac Amaru militants sealed off the facility in the 
midst of a large reception during Japan's national day 
celebrations and took 43 hostages, including major 
Peruvian officials, among them the Foreign Minister 
Francisco Tudela. 

Although the mera had been responsible for only a 
small fraction of Peru’ political violence since it began 
to operate in 1984, its action paralyzed the country 
for four months. Strenuous efforts to negotiate a 
peaceful resolution, led by Ayacucho’ archbishop and 
close associate of President Fusimon, Juan Lurs Cipri- 
ani Thorne, continued for weeks without resolution. 
The standoff ended ın a climactic and violent fashion 
on April 20, 1997 when a combined military force that 
had tunneled beneath the residence burst through the 
floor and killed 14 mera guerrillas, at least 2 after sur- 
rendering. With this action MRTA ceased to exist, save 
for a small group (less than 100) in the Amazon jun- 
gle. All the hostages were rescued, although one died 
of a heart attack during the action. Once again, Presi- 
dent Fujimori was the hero of the moment. 

D. S.P E 
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Treaty of Commerce and Navigation, specified in 
the Rio Protocol, that gave Ecuador full navigation 
rights and storage facilities on the Amazon and its 
tributaries. As part of the agreement, the Inter- 
American Development Bank (14BD) and the World 
Bank would provide up to $3 billion in financing 
for border integration projects. 

Neither side was entirely pleased with the out- 
come, a sure sign of diplomatic success. Ecuador 
experienced acute disappointment over the failure 
to achieve its historic territorial ambitions, but no 
violent domestic response occurred. This accep- 
tance was due largely to a ponderous but consulta- 
tive negotiating style over the three-plus years of 
diplomatic interactions during which representa- 
tives met with key national groups at each step in 
the process. Peru’ diplomatic approach, however, 
had been much more hermetic and nonconsulta- 
tive. This may explain why, when the details of the 
accord were announced in Peru, violent protest 
broke out in various parts of the country, particu- 
larly in Iquitos, where part of the city was set afire 
and scores killed and wounded in confrontations 
with the police and the army. Despite these prob- 
lems, the agreement held. On May 13, 1999, the 
final boundary marker was placed and the other 
provisions of the treaties entered into force. 


“DIRECT DEMOCRACY” 

On the domestic front, President Fujimori’s pub- 
lic approval ratings have remained high throughout 
much of his tenure, unlike most of his counterparts 
in Latin America. His sustained support can be 
explained by many events that occurred during his 
administrations, the most important being the end 
of inflation, economic recovery, and the drop in 
political violence. 

Another key element is his governments com- 
mitment to reducing Perus extreme poverty. This 
has led to the creation of a plethora of new agencies 
between 1991 and 1993, including the Fund for 
Social Compensation and Development (FONCODES), 
the Resettlement Support Program (PAR), the 
National Food Assistance Project (PRONAA), and the 
National Project for Water and Soil Conservation 
Management (PRONAMACHCS). These organizations 
have mounted a variety of programs directed pri- 
marily at the country’s poorest districts, and include 
significant commitments to improving nutrition, 
health, irrigation, potable water, electrification, road 
and trail building, and reforestation. Their budgets 
are substantial, totaling about $500 million in 1998, 
or approximately. 5 percent of all government 


expenditures. FONCODES alone, for example, has 
spent over $1.1 billion between 1992 and 1998 - 
(including about $400 million in 14pB and World 
Bank funds), mostly in small, community, or neigh- 
borhood-based projects costing less than $6,000 
each. Significant proportions of these agencies’ per- 
sonnel are assigned to regional offices and have day- 
to-day operational control over their local programs. 

The central government also has a substantial 
national program of revenue sharing with district 
and provincial municipal governments based on a 
formula related to population size and poverty lev- 
els. These transfers came to just over $1 billion in 
1997, accounting for 12.5 percent of total central 
government expenditures. 

Additionally, the government has supported non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs), which have 
proliferated since the mid-1980s and focus primar- 
ily on an array of self-help activities that channel 
modest resources to less-privileged sectors of Peru- 
vian society. The National Register of NGos listed 
about 1,650 such entities licensed to operate in 
Peru’s 24 departments in 1997. 

The impact of this array of organizations on 
reducing extreme poverty during the Fujimori gov- 
ernments has been dramatic: the percentage of the 
population living in extreme poverty dropped from 
27 percent in 1991 to 15 percent in 1997. Fujimori 
has taken political advantage of these groups’ activ- 
ities by traveling around the country to inaugurate 
many of their grassroots projects, but support for the 
president by many of their beneficiaries is genuine. 

Beyond its effects on improving the welfare of 
the neediest sectors of Perus population, the Fuji- 
mori administration has an explicit political agenda 
as well. President Fujimori has called it “direct 
democracy,” or government responding directly to 
the people “without parties or intermediaries.” 
Many government agency activities foster local 
organizations, from Mothers’ Clubs to committees 
established by communities or municipalities for 
overseeing small-project implementation. These 
activities reinforce an array of local responses to the 
challenges of political violence and the absence of 
government presence for many years in the 1980s. 

The evolution of the Civil Defense Committees 
(cocs), or rondas campesinas, is especially interest- 
ing in this regard. Many cDcs started on their own 
and received military support only after 1991, when 
the government saw them as a weapon in the fight 
against the Shining Path. While the cocs still fulfill 
this function and maintain a relationship with the 
military, many have evolved as local organizations 


that work with other community groups on a vari- 
ety of development projects. One effect of these ini- 
tiatives has been the emergence of civil society in 
Peru at the local level. 


POLITICAL PARTIES DISCREDITED 

Remarkable in this dynamic is the absence of a 
major role by political parties, which have never 
recovered from being discredited while exercising 
power in the 1980s. The proportion of the popula- 
tion that identifies with a party has steadily 
declined: from 35 percent in 1989 to 13 percent in 
1998. In the 1995 national elections, only the 
American Popular Revolutionary Alliance (APRA), 
among the traditional parties, received more than 5 
percent of the vote; other political organizations, 
not achieving even this small threshold, were forced 
to gather hundreds of thousands of signatures to 
reregister for the 2000 elections. In the 1998 munic- 
ipal elections, so-called flash parties such as Lets 
Go Neighbor (which supports the government), We 
Are Peru (an opposition group), or declared inde- 
pendents won the mayorships in 89 of 94 Lima and 
Callao districts and department capitals. Even in 
Congress, many supporters of President Fujimori 
who are members of his political vehicle, Change 
90-New Majority, do not consider themselves mem- 
bers of a party, nor has the government worked to 
make them one (even the official party’s name has 
been changed for the upcoming elections, to Peru 
2000). Of the 17 legislative representatives elected 
in 1995 from the list of the leading opposition 
alliance, Union for Peru in 1995, only 7 remained 
within that party alliance by 1999. 

While traditional parties such as the Popular 
Action Party and the Popular Christian Party have, 
along with APRA, secured the necessary signatures to 
reregister for the 2000 elections, today’s political 
scene in Peru is marked by a variety of personalist 
political groupings rather than coherent party orga- 
nizations. Strenuous efforts to forge a united 
opposition to President Fujimori have been unsuc- 
cessful—including the 1998 effort to hold a referen- 
dum on whether to authorize a third term for the 
president. Fujimori forces outmaneuvered opposi- 
tion forces in Congress with a vote against the refer- 
endum, a defeat from which they have yet to recover. 

Opposition forces see their next opportunity in 
a runoff presidential election in May or June 2000, 
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which will occur if President Fujimori does not get 
at least 50 percent of the valid vote on April 9. Their 
goal is to repeat—albeit in reverse—the “Fujimori 
surprise” of 1990, when he garnered the votes of all 
those opposed to first-round victor Mario Vargas 
Llosa to gain the presidency in the second round. 
The opposition has rationalized its inability to pre- 
sent a single candidate for the first round with a 
unity strategy for the second. In December 1999 - 
Fujimori’s support had stabilized at just over 40 
percent, making it unclear whether he and his fol- 
lowers could achieve a first-round victory. This gave 
the opposition some basis for believing it could pre- 
vail if it joined forces before the runoff. 

The simultaneous April 9 election of representa- 
tives to the 120-seat unicameral Congress offers 
another opportunity for the opposition. In 1995 
President Fujimoris Change 90—-New Majority eked 
out a bare majority on the strength of its standard 
bearer’s presidential coattails when he received 64 
percent of the valid ballots cast. Since no one is pre- 
dicting that kind of success in 2000, the opposition 
has a real chance to gain a majority of seats for the 
first time since 1990-1992. Given its diversity and 
divisions, however, it is unclear whether the oppo- 
sition will be able to agree on a common strategy, 
much less implement one. At best, an opposition- 
controlled Congress would no longer be a willing 
instrument of presidential antidemocratic initia- 
tives, and might well hold the executive more 
accountable for its actions. 

Even so, the manipulations and machinations _ 
Peru has witnessed over the last few years appear 
designed to ensure a first-round victory for the pres- 
ident as well as a congressional majority. Therefore, 
the outside electoral observers who will be present 


- for the April national election must be especially 


alert to vote manipulation and other fraud. 
Supporters present Fujimori as the only option 
and, if the opposition remains divided and demor- 
alized, they may well achieve their goal of five more 
years in power. Whatever President Alberto Fuji- 
moris successes—and they are many—electoral 
abuses, and the multiple ways official power has 
been used to control the media, cow opponents, 
and spread a climate of fear will discredit their pri- 
mary beneficiary and make Peru's political and eco- 
nomic future uncertain at best. a 


“The challenge for the [Chávez] administration is to devise a way to include dis- <- 
senting voices and respect minority views while still carrying out the changes’ ~. 


` desired by the Venezuelan people. The alternative is.a tyranny of the majority | ` 
in the name of revolutionary change.” 





Demystifying Venezuela’s Hugo Chávez 


JENNIFER L. McCoy 


fter one year in office, President Hugo 
Acs Frías remains an enigma. His fans 

and detractors strive to define the man and 
his goals, but only one conclusion is clear: Chavez 
rode a wave of deep discontent to win the presi- 
dency of his country in December 1998, and has 
since capitalized on that wave to effect major 
changes in the body politic. 

In one year, Chavez brought a new visibility to 
the military, oversaw the writing of a new constitu- 
tion, and helped engineer an increase ın oil rev- 
enues by reversing the country’s oil-production 
strategy. The difficult economic situation he inher- 
ited, however, remained unchanged, and his eco- 
nomic strategy was still a virtual unknown. He also 
faced the challenge of overseeing the government's 
response to massive flooding and landslides in 
December that left thousands homeless or dead. 


CHAVEZ THE MAN 

Coup leader, baseball player, populist—Chavez's 
early images created an intriguing portrait. A man 
of humble origins, a devoted follower of Venezue- 
lan independence hero Simón Bolívar, and an 
admirer of Panamanian dictator Omar Torrijos and 
French President Charles de Gaulle, Chávez has 
fashioned a political program around his interpre- 
tation of Bolfvarian ideals of integrity and strong 
leadership. With a deep-seated desire to resolve 
inequities in his country and make Venezuela a 
leader ın the developing world, Chávez combines a 
revolutionary’s zeal to carry out change at almost 
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any cost with a people-person’s need for popular 
approval. A charismatic communicator, he fashions 
his message for his audience, whether he is speak- 
ing at a rally of his fans or with a group of interna- 
tional investors. 

His public style has been characterized by 
provocative rhetoric and bold movements. Chavez 
first burst on the scene in 1992 when he led a failed 
coup attempt against President Carlos Andrés Pérez 
Rodriguez. President Rafael Caldera Rodriguez, 
Pérez’s successor, pardoned him before he was sen- 
tenced for the coup attempt in the hope that it 
would lower the former lieutenant colonel’ political 
profile (Chavez had already spent two years in jail). 
The timing of Caldera’s pardon left Chavez without 
the legal taint of conviction, and thus eligible to run 
for political office. 

Quietly organizing in the countryside, Chavez 
next appeared on the political scene in May 1998, 
when polls showed him to be the frontrunner in 
that year’s presidential race. Leading a pack of can- 
didates with newly organized political parties, 
Chavez was elected with 56 percent of the vote on 
December 6, 1998. His coalition failed to win a 
majority in Congress, however, and took only a few 
governorships. 

Chavez named his political party the Fifth 
Republic Movement (MvR) to announce that his 
administration would mark the beginning of a new 
constitutional period, the fifth in Venezuelan his- 
tory. With the approval of the new constitution 
and the dissolution of Congress in December 
1999, the Fourth Republic effectively ended and 
the Fifth began.1 


THE POLITICS BEHIND THE MAN 

Chavez had campaigned on a platform calling for 
the elimination of the traditional political parties 
and the old “corrupt” political regime. The voters 


responded, splitting their vote in the 1998 presi- 
dential election between two independents— 
Chavez and Henrique Salas Romer, who received 40 
percent of the ballots cast. The standard bearers of 
the country’s two powerful and deeply rooted polit- 
ical parties, the center-left Democratic Action (AD) 
and the center-right Social Christian Party (COPEI), 
won only 3 percent of the total presidential vote. 
Although the aD and cope together took 44 percent 
of the vote in Congress (the Patriotic Pole coalition 
backing Chavez gained 35 percent), the two tradi- 
tional parties became further marginalized over the 
course of the year. 

The events of 1999 put an end to the political 
arrangement that had been in place for the past 40 
years. Known as the Punto Fijo system, it had been 
characterized by the alternation in power of the AD 
and Copel. The Punto Fijo system originated with 
the fall of the dictatorship of Marcos Pérez Jiménez 
in 1958, when the AD, copt, and the Democratic 
Republican Union (URD) signed a pact at Punto Fijo 
to share power, regardless of which party among 
them won the 1959 election. Under this arrange- 
ment, Venezuela developed into a model democracy 
for Latin America, withstanding the pressures of a 
guerrilla war, military rule of its southern neighbors, 
and the booms and busts of the oil industry. That 
model democracy, however, also generated a gov- 
ernment dominated by the AD and corti, which 
relied on oil revenues to satisfy the needs of their 
major constituencies. State subsidies gave everyone 
a bit of the wealth, but income distribution 
remained inequitable and the parties gradually took 
control of most organizations within civil society. 

How can we explain Venezuelans’ profound 
rejection of a party system that had given their 
country 40 years of stable democracy? The 
founders of Venezuela’s democracy emphasized 
achieving democratic stability through party lead- 
ership. When Venezuelas democratic parties, espe- 
cially the AD, were given a second chance to rule in 
1958, they showed that they had learned from the 
failure of the country’s first democratic experience 
(the trienio between 1945 and 1948) and the expe- 
rience of the Pérez Jiménez dictatorship the follow- 
ing decade. The Pact of Punto Fijo and its corollary 
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political and economic agreements were a deliber- 
ate attempt to avoid the unilateral rule the parties 
believed had led to the downfall of the AD govern- 
ment during the trienio. Consequently, the leaders 
of the AD, COPEI, and the URD agreed not only to 
share power, but also to pursue a strategy of pact- 
making, alliances, and tacit cooperation that would 
endure for three decades. 

Over the years this strategy ossified. Venezuelan 
political leaders relied on pactmaking and the dis- 
tribution of oil revenues to guarantee the regime's 
early survival, but they failed to enlarge the circle 
of participants and to modify their tactics as society 
evolved and new challenges arose. In a sense, the 
political elites “overlearned”; their success with one 
strategy made it difficult for them to adjust to new 
situations requiring a different approach. They 
became comfortable with their grasp on power, and 
political office became the means to share the spoils 
of an oil economy. Yet as the perception grew that 
the two major parties that alternated in power 
throughout Venezuela’s democratic history were 
bécoming increasingly centralized, corrupt, and out 
of touch with the needs of the general population, 
the strategy became impossible to sustain.2 

Chavez, the man who promised during his cam- 
paign to clean up the corrupt political system and 
redress the wrongs done to the Venezuelan poor, 
kindled tremendous hopes. among the majority of 
the population with his election. Yet he also gener- 
ated great uncertainty among many intellectuals 
and parts of the political and economic elite, who 
feared that he might seize their property and carry 
out a campaign of revenge. Critics made much of 
his trips to Cuba, his populist rhetoric, and his mil- 
itary metaphors, and he was accused of being both 
a fascist and communist during the campaign. 


ECONOMIC WOES 

Chavez inherited a troubled economy, with oil 
prices at a two-decade low of about $8 per barrel 
and a fiscal deficit of 9 percent of cpp. But he also 
had $14 billion in international currency reserves 
and an agreement with OPEC, Mexico, and Norway 
(first negotiated under the Caldera administration) 
to cut oil production and raise oil prices. As a result, 
the world price of oil doubled by midyear, giving 
the new administration some much-needed breath- 
ing room. 

The inflow of new oil revenues occurred 
because Chávez formally reversed Venezuela's 
petroleum-exporting strategy from one of non- 
compliance with opec quotas in an effort to expand 
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global market share to one that defended OPEC- 
desired production cuts to raise prices. The gov- 
ernment also indicated it would shift the focus of 
foreign investment in Venezuela from oil explo- 
ration to oil-derivative processing and natural gas. 
Observers became concerned, however, when 
Roberto Mandinia, president of the state-owned oil 
company Petróleos de Venezuela S.A. (PDVSA), 
resigned, and Chavez named Héctor Ciavaldini, a 
loyal but inexperienced confidant, to the post in 
September. Worries that the ppvsa would be politi- 
cized further emerged with indications that the 
government wanted to place it under the control 
of the Ministry of Energy and Mines. 

Although many feared he would be a radical pop- 
ulist, the new president spent his first months in 
office trying to control the fiscal deficit while 
increasing social spending. He asked Congress to 
approve an “enabling law” that would allow him to 
enact his policies by decree. Although his two pre- 
decessors had requested 
and received similar pow- 
ers, critics accused Chá- 
vez of wanting a blank 
check to rule autocrati- 
cally. In late March, 
Congress approved his 
requests for a 0.5 percent 
financial transactions tax, 
the creation of a value-added tax on retail goods, 
income-tax reform, and a reduction of the bloated 
state apparatus. With these measures and the 
upsurge in oil prices, the government was able to cut 
the fiscal deficit to about 5 percent. Still the econ- 
omy was expected to contract by as much as 7 per- 
cent in 1999, and Chavez’s government failed to 
define a long-term economic strategy. 

Chavez also reversed his earlier resistance to pri- 
vatization. While holding state-owned PDVvSA sacro- 
sanct, the government announced within two 
months of taking office that Caldera-era initiatives 
to privatize aluminum, electric-power distribution, 
and telecommunications operating contracts would 
be implemented. 

Aware of the significantly raised expectations of 
the lower classes who had voted him into office, 
Chavez was under extreme pressure to address the 
economic woes of high unemployment and a 25 
percent inflation rate. He created Plan Bolfvar 


2000, giving 45,000 soldiers a visible role in 


repairing schools and roads and other public 
works projects. He further demonstrated his 
reliance on the military when he reinstated 37 sol- 





The new constitution appeared to deepen 
centralized presidential control 
in Venezuela and continue 
a statist approach to economic affairs. 





diers who had been cashiered for participating in 
the 1992 coup attempt, and he named over 100 
retired and active-duty officers to mid- and upper- 
level government jobs. 


POLITICAL DISTRACTIONS 

Much of Chavez's first year in office was con- 
sumed with political changes, which effectively dis- 
tracted the country from the dire economic situation 
faced by many Venezuelans. As he had promised 
during the campaign, Chávez issued a decree on 
February 15, 1999 calling for a referendum to 
approve the election of a constituent assembly to 
write a new constitution. Initial objections to the 
legality of this tactic gave way in the face of strong 
popular support and a Supreme Court ruling 
upholding it The referendum was scheduled for 
April 25; if approved, the constituent assembly 
would be elected on July 25, with a six-month man- 
date to write the new constitution. Members of 
Congress began to resign 
to run for the con- 
stituent assembly. 

Nevertheless, a con- 
stitutional tug-of-war 
ensued between the 
Supreme Court and the 
president, with Chavez 
claiming the assembly 
would have the power to dissolve Congress as well 
as the Supreme Court, while the Court held that 
the assembly's authority would be restricted to 
writing a new constitution. Although only 39 per- 
cent of registered voters turned out for the refer- 
endum, 92 percent voted in favor of electing a 
constituent assembly. 

Despite the political wrangling over constitu- 
tional reform, the debate gave little indication as to 
what the new constitution might look like. During 
the campaign, the popularity of the issue was more 
a reflection of the electorate’s deep desire for 
change and its rejection of the traditional political 
elite than a sign that it had a clear conception of 
what was needed in terms of constitutional reengi- 
neering. Venezuelans seemed to see constitutional 
reform as a panacea for all the country’s political 
ills. If candidate Chavez had any vision in mind, he 
kept it to himself, except for calling for presiden- 
tial reelection. 

The vote for the National Constituent Assembly 
(ANC) took place as scheduled on July 25, 1999, and 
resulted in the election of 131 members from 23 
districts around the country. Because of the oppo- 


sitions disorganization and the requirement to vote 
for individual names rather than parties, the gov- 
emment won a much larger percentage of the 
assembly's seats than expected (the government 
prepared “cheatsheets” of the names of those it was 
supporting so that voters could identify whom to 
vote for on the huge ballot). The opposition, mean- 
while, ran many more candidates than seats, dif- 
fusing its support, and failed to organize to present 
coherent slates. Consequently, the government con- 
trolled over 90 percent of the ANC. 

The assembly took office on August 3 and imme- 
diately moved to intervene in other branches of 
government. It first restricted the powers of 
Congress and the state assemblies, requiring them 
to name special committees to handle financial mat- 
ters, but otherwise to go into suspension. Second, 
the ANC intervened in the judicial system, suspend- 
ing by December more than 200 judges accused of 
corruption or delay in hearing cases. The Supreme 
Court, which had earlier ruled that the assembly 
did not have the power to intervene in other 
branches, now reversed itself and approved the 
assembly's actions, leading the courts president, 
Cecilia Sosa, to resign on August 24. 

In September the Anc finally began the business 
of writing a constitution. It set up 20 drafting com- 
missions on different topics, as well as a constitu- 
tional committee to put the drafts together. 
President Chavez had already proposed one draft, 
and the constitutional committee reworked that 
draft to produce another. Hundreds of Venezuelan 
organizations and individuals also presented partial 
or complete proposals to the ANC. 

Although the deadline for completing the con- 
stitution was February 3, 2000, President Chavez 
wanted it finished earlier to hold the approval ref- 
erendum in December 1999. The anc revised its 
schedule to complete the constitution by Novem- 
ber 15. The work of the 20 committees was hastily 
compiled, and debate began in late October, article 
by article. As the November 15 deadline neared, 
the debate became even more rushed and entire 
groups of articles were approved without debate. 
In the end, the final draft was not completed until 
November 19. Although the public should have 
had 30 days to review the constitution, the refer- 
endum was held as scheduled on December 15. 

Because of the rushed nature of the debate, 
Venezuelans were not quite sure what the final pro- 
visions entailed. As analyses became available, a 
movement to reject the constitution grew, led by four 
opposition assembly members, including respected 
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constitutional lawyer Allan Brewer-Carfas and polit- 
ical leader Claudio Fermin. This became the first real 
opportunity to forge a new independent opposition 
that was not from the traditional political parties. 
Criticisms of the constitution ranged from its inco- 
herence and logical inconsistencies to its failure to 
prohibit abortion, and from its relaxation of civilian 
control over the military to its reinstatement of stabst 
social security and labor provisions. Organizations 
from the Roman Catholic Church to FEDECAMARAS, 
the private business confederation representing trade 
unions, favored a “no” vote. 

The debate turned nasty as President Chavez 
campaigned for a “yes” vote and aggressively 
attacked his opponents. Critics charged that the 
government was using state resources to support 
the “yes” vote, and fear of electoral fraud grew. A 
congressional investigation of the July 25 ANC elec- 
tion focused on an unusually high number of 
spoiled ballots in some states, raising suspicions 
that the new electronic vote-counting machines 
used successfully in the 1998 elections were not 
functioning properly or were being manipulated to 
affect the count. 

Heavy rains delayed the opening of many polls 
on the day of the referendum, but even with a two- 
hour extension, voter turnout was only 45 percent, 
consistent with recent Venezuelan elections. The 
final vote tally was 72 percent in favor of the con- 
stitution and 28 percent against. 


THE 1999 CONSTITUTION 

The new constitution both reassured and 
alarmed Venezuelans. Although not as radical as 
some had predicted, it appeared to maintain and 
even deepen centralized presidential control in 
Venezuela and continue a statist approach to eco- 
nomic affairs, while reducing civilian control over 
the military. 

The major political changes from the 1961 con- 
stitution included immediate presidential reelection 
(previously reelection was allowed 10 years after 
leaving office) and expansion of the presidential 
term from 5 to 6 years (thus giving Hugo Chavez a 
potential 13 years in office). It restructured 
Congress, shifting it from a bicameral to a unicam- 
eral National Assembly and creating an appointed 
vice presidency. The new constitution maintained 
the federal structure of elected governors and may- 
ors, but it created a Federal Council to determine 
the distribution of national resources to the states 
and municipalities and further restricted the rev- 
enue-raising authority of these entities. 
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In an attempt to replace the centralized “party- 
archy” that had grown up in Venezuela in recent 
decades, the new constitution ended the state sub- 
sidies that had helped the dominant parties build 
extraordinary hierarchical organizations. Yet it 
reinstated the proportional-representation electoral 
tule that, while normally allowing for more diverse 
representation, had in Venezuela strengthened 
the control of party headquarters; party leaders 
determined the slates of candidates, who in turn 
became accountable to those leaders rather than 
to constituents. 

Economically, the constitution continued to pro- 
tect private property rights, but it gave the state 
responsibility for the social well-being of its citi- 
zens, including the rights to health care and hous- 
ing. The new constitution obligates the Central 
Bank to report to the National Assembly, raising 
fears of reduced Central Bank autonomy. It protects 
the petroleum industry from privatization, although 
it allows the privatization of other sectors. 

The constitution widens the public powers from 
three to five: executive, legislative, judicial, elec- 
toral, and citizens’ powers. The latter is aimed at 
controlling corruption, and consists of a Moral 
Council comprised of the public prosecutor, the 
comptroller general, and the newly created ombuds- 
man (public defender). The new constitution moves 
toward enabling more direct democracy by allow- 
ing the revocation of legislation and the recall of 
elected officials through popular referendums that 
can be called either by the president or by petitions 
signed by 10 percent of the eligible voters. 

The constitution effectively protects human rights, 
although an initial draft raised the ire of the media 
when it called for the citizens’ right to “truthful and 
opportune” information. This was later revised to 
read information that is “truthful, opportune, and 
impartial, without censure.” The constitution 
requires Venezuela to affirm international treaties 
against torture and for human rights, and it explic- 
itly protects a full range of human nghts, from civil 
liberties to prohibitions against torture and forced 
disappearances. 

Finally, the constitution gives the military the 
right to vote, and reduces civilian control over the 
military. Congress, for example, no longer approves 
military promotions, an attempt at civilian over- 
sight in the previous constitution that had resulted 
in the politicization of the armed forces. More 
noteworthy, perhaps, are the obligations that the 
new constitution omits: the apolitical and nonde- 
liberative character of the military, which has led 


some to fear the military will begin to make politi- 
cal pronouncements; and the duty to respect the 
constitution and defend the stability of democratic 
institutions. It further gives the armed forces 
authority in matters of police administration and 
investigation. 

Private-sector opponents of the constitution 
argued that it diminishes labor and social security 
provisions by reinstating onerous employee dis- 
missal compensation and by reducing the possibil- 
ities of private pension plans. The Catholic Church 
opposed the constitution because it did not guar- 
antee the protection of life beginning at conception 
and appeared to give the state control over educa- 
tion. Others opposed the new constitution because 
it reversed the trend toward decentralization and 
instead strengthened presidential control. Clearly, 
with the provisions allowing the president to call 
for the repeal of legislation through a referendum 
and the National Assembly to delegate unlimited 
decree powers to the president, the new constitu- 
tion appears to give the president disproportionate 
powers over other branches of government, espe- 
cially the legislature. 


FLOODS AND POLITICS 

The heavy rains that delayed the opening of the 
polls for the constitutional referendum on Decem- 
ber 15 led to massive flooding that began the day of 
the vote in the northern coastal states. Though final 
death tallies may never be known, by the end of the 
month it was estimated that 400,000 Venezuelans 
had lost their homes and that as many as 50,000 
may have died in the flooding, primarily in mud- 
slides in the coastal mountain range. 

The natural disaster was Venezuela’s worst in 
decades. Ecologists and urban planners attributed 
it to the unusual weather patterns produced by “La 
Nifia” and the decades of unplanned urban growth 
and unapproved squatter settlements on the coastal 
mountainsides. Torrents of water came crashing 
through the alleyways among the houses of the rich 
and poor, and mudslides buried whole neighbor- 
hoods. The international airport on the coast was 
closed for nearly two weeks, and nine states were 
declared disaster zones. 

Politics soon entered the picture as critics argued 
that the Chavez government had ignored warnings 
of the impending disaster as late as the day of the 
referendum to maximize voter turnout. Although 
news coverage on the day of the referendum did 
focus on the vote rather than the rains, the main 
reason for the disaster lay in the decades of illegal 


and unplanned building in vulnerable areas. The 
international community responded with aid and 


relief; the cost of rebuilding and relocating the dis- 


placed families was estimated at $15 billion. 

The flooding delayed planned national elections 
from February to as late as this May. To provide a 
governing body in the interim, the anc decided it 
would stay in office until its term expired on Jan- 
uary 31, 2000 (critics argued its mandate ended 
December 15, 1999, when the constitution was 
approved), and that it would name a Legislative 
Commission to fill the gap between February 1 and 
the new elections. 


THE FUTURE 

The first year of the Chavez government and its 
“peaceful revolution” had striking parallels to the 
1945-1948 trienio when the AD governed in the 
nation’s first attempt at democracy. In that earlier 
period, the AD won a large mandate and governed 
unilaterally, also writing a new constitution and 
alienating other political parties, the private sector, 
and the Catholic Church with its radical stances 
and unwillingness to consult before acting. The 
democratic experiment ended with a military coup 
three years later. In their second chance at demo- 
cratic rule in 1958, AD leaders demonstrated that 
they had learned the importance of inclusion and 
devised a new form of consultation and power 
sharing. The resulting democracy provided stabil- 
ity despite a guerrilla war and oil booms and busts, 
but the failure of political leaders to continue to 
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learn and adapt eventually led to the demise of that 
era and the rise of Chavez's Fifth Republic. 
Chavez's domination of the ANC gave his party a 
similar ability to act unilaterally, and the influence 
of the president and his closest advisers over the 
assembly was clear. The challenge for the adminis- 
tration is to devise a way to include dissenting 
voices and respect minority views while still carry- 
ing out the changes desired by the Venezuelan peo- 
ple. The alternative is a tyranny of the majority in 


_the name of revolutionary change. 


Some of those dissenting voices were able to 
unite for the first time in their opposition to the new 
constitution, with civil society groups taking the 
lead over political parties in that effort. New oppor- 
tunities for participation and a constructive opposi- 
tion will be seen in the national elections scheduled 
for this spring, and in any efforts to reform the con- 
stitution. The question still to be answered is, what 
lessons have Chavez and the Fifth Republic Move- 
ment drawn from Venezuelan history and their own 
experience in the first year in office? 

Meanwhile, the distractions of the first year, with 
three elections and the drafting of the new consti- 
tution, will now give way to serious attention to the 
economy. The 7 percent drop in GDP in 1999 has 
been compounded by the costs of recovering from 
the flood. This presents the administration with 
enormous challenges to satisfy, or to reduce, the 
heightened expectations of the many who voted it 
into office and who have continued to offer their 
unwavering support. . me 
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The Hall of Mirrors: 
The Internet in Latin America 


RICARDO GOMEZ 


alf a century ago, Argentine writer Jorge 
He: Borges published two short stories, 
“The Library of Babel” and “The Aleph.” 
The first describes an infinite library containing 
every book imaginable. The second speaks of a place 
in which one can see all things that exist in all 
places, from all possible angles and perspectives, in 
te that single place and time. 
Although we cannot quite 
Globally Wired: Waen What Borges 
Politics in Cyberspace would have thought of 
Second in a Series the Internet had he lived 
to experience it, these two 
images are increasingly 
being used in the region to describe the hall of mir- 
rors that is the Internet today in Latin America. 
The Internet, together with the array of informa- 
tion and communication technologies that make it 
possible, has penetrated Latin America and the 
Caribbean to an unprecedented degree in recent 
years. Surpassing even the most optimistic predic- 
tions, its use in the region grew by over 100 percent 
between 1997 and 1999. Like nearly everywhere else 
in the world, the Internet was almost unheard of in 
Latin America only a decade ago, but by the end of 
1999 an estimated 5.3 million Latin Americans used 
it. This, however, represents about only 1.5 percent 
of Latin America’ population (in the United States, 
an estimated 37 percent of the population uses the 
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1Estimates of Internet usage vary greatly because of mea- 
surement difficulues Some argue that not more than 5 mil- 
lion people used the Internet in Latin America in 1999; 
others clarm 34 million will use it in 2000. 


Internet). Viewed in global terms, Latin Americans 
composed just 3.2 percent of the 165 million world- 
wide users of the Internet in 1999.1 

Recent studies describe an incipient growth of 
web sites in Spanish, but this expansion is negligi- 
ble compared with the explosion of information 
available in English. The majority of Internet users 
worldwide speak English as a native language, but 
the proportion of non-native English speakers has 
been steadily growing, and by the end of 2000 there 
will be more non-native than native English speak- 
ers using the Internet. Nonetheless, English con- 
tinues to be the dominant language on the Internet, 
with between 70 and 80 percent of all content in 
English, and only 1.5 percent in Spanish. 

Other studies prefer to measure the astounding 
growth of the Internet in the world and in Latin 
America by counting, for each country in the 
region, the number of web hosts, Internet nodes, 
registered domain names, web pages, or results gen- 
erated by web search engines. According to these 
measures, Internet growth has been equally com- 
pelling in the last few years. But the mish to assess 
the Internet in numerical terms ignores an impor- 
tant nonnumerical question: What are the social 
implications of the Internets explosive growth in 
Latin America? 


BEHIND THE MIRRORS 

The Internet is a hall of mirrors. In its multiple 
images, its uses reflect the inequalities and injus- 
tices of the societies into which it is inserted. Thus, 
information technologies are not positive or nega- 
tive in themselves; but neither are they neutral. 
They take the form and direction of the societies in 
which they are introduced, and at the same time 
they help further shape the relations and modes of 
interaction in these societies. Latin America is made 


up of a multiplicity of cultures and identities, all 
inscribed in societies in which access to resources, 
knowledge, and opportunities is inequitably dis- 
tributed. Moreover, despite the institutions of for- 
mal democracy in most Latin American countries, 
these governments are frequently corrupt and eli- 
tist and are not subject to public accountability for 
their acts and omissions. 

Urbanization, fast-paced privatization, and the 
economic reforms of the past decades have further 
impoverished a vast majority of Latin Americans, 
while an even smaller minority continues to own 
and control most resources, information, and wealth. 
A fraction of this small minority constitutes the 
largest community of Internet users in Latin Amer- 
ica—a community that continues to be primarily 
urban, male, white, middle-aged, upper-class, and 
somewhat English proficient. Although some poor 
rural women use the Internet, they are marginal in 
the larger picture of the Internet in Latin America. 

Mexico and Brazil have the greatest number of 
Internet users in the region, but they are also the 
most populous. Both countries have recently 
adopted new telecommunications policies that 
focus on deregulation and privatization of state 
monopolies. Few countries have adopted clear poli- 
cies to promote uses of information and communi- 
cation technologies as public goods or that 
guarantee all citizens’ right to communication. And 
where such legislation does exist, resources are not 
available to implement it. As Venezuelan researcher 
Raisa Uribarri Minardi has pointed out, Venezuela's 
new constitution may “guarantee the public service 
of informatics networks” and stipulate the creation 
of a Council for Information Technologies under 
the Ministry of Science and Technology, but no bud- 
get has been established for its operation. 

Cuba may be a special case in Internet access and 
use in Latin America. With Haiti, Cuba has the 
poorest telecommunications infrastructure in Latin 
America. But in Haiti, as in the rest of Latin Amer- 
ica, Internet access is mainly an economic privilege, 
whereas access to the Internet in Cuba is a political 
luxury. In her study about the Internet in Cuba, 
Katherine Reilly concludes that, “short of radical 
changes, it will be a long ttme before Cubans have 
access to universal, nondiscriminatory, aflordable 
and secure access to the Internet. The US embargo 
continues to limit access to technology, and the 


2Katherme Reilly, “Digital Revolution versus Cuban Revo- 
tution: The Internet in Cuba” (unpublished paper, Carleton 
University, December 1999). 
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Cuban government continues to censor and manip- 
ulate information.”2 Cuba is caught between har- 
nessing the opportunities of the Internet for 
economic improvement and giving up centralized 
control over the circulation of information. 


USING THE INTERNET THE “LATIN AMERICAN WAY”? 
Although no singular spirit or culture can be con- 
sidered explicitly Latin American in the vast ocean 
of habits, practices, and uses in cyberspace, clearly 
millions of users are in the region, and millions of 
web pages with information about Latin America are 
available. There are, of course, expressions of the 
political, cultural, and social life of the countries in 
the region. Soon after its creation in 1991, Peru’ sci- 
entific network Red Cientifica Peruana realized the 
Internet provided not only a “window to the world” 
but also a “window into Peru”; the network began 
to build a large web site with information about the 
country’s culture and people that was aimed at for- 
eigners using the Internet. This seems unimpressive 
today, when thousands of sites display the cultural 
heritage, diversity, and traditions of Peru, and of 
every other country in the region. Even the Cuban 
tourism office has a web site to attract foreign visi- 
tors (although it is hosted in Canada, since the con- 
nectivity infrastructure is too small and too 
expensive to support many visits to any single 
Cuban web site hosted in the island). But in 1994, 
the window into Peru was a unique achievement. 

Beyond local content, is there anything “Latin 
American” in the way the Internet is used? Are there 
designs, layouts, or links indigenous to Latin Amer- 
ica? Are there particular Latin American navigation 
or surfing patterns? Is there anything special in the 
kinds of users, their age, gender, interests, or moti- 
vations that sets them apart from the community of 
users worldwide? In sum, is there any indication 
that the style of Internet usage is different in Latin 
America than in the rest of the world? 

Aside from geographic location and language, 
the most salient difference between the Internet in 
Latin America and North America or Europe ts the 
cost of the equipment and Internet connections. 
These costs tend to be significantly higher in Latin 
America (and in Asia and Africa) than in the more 
developed regions of the world. Cost alone consti- 
tutes a major barrier to more widespread use of the 
Internet in these regions. The cost structure also 
means those who do use the Internet do so less fre- 
quently, and for shorter periods of time. 

Subtler Latin American differences include pro- 
portionately younger users and faster adopters, 
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and the use of more collective or public access 
points (as opposed to individual or private) than 
in North America or Europe. It has also been 
noticed that Latin American users tend to be less 
active participants in mailing lists. But beyond 
these initial perceptions, it is difficult to show evi- 


dence or measure any particular “Latin American © 


way” of using the Internet. 


WASTED TIME 

Indeed, similarities rather than differences among 
Latin American and other Internet users may be the 
case. Connecting to the Internet makes users a part of 
a global community, one that is rapidly bringing back 
to life the idea of the global village that media guru 
Marshall McLuhan popularized nearly 40 years ago 
in Understanding Media. But the global village created 
by the Internet may be more a world-class elite, with 
its members sharing common interests (possibly 
research, but more likely 


the longest time (67 minutes) was eBay.com—a site 
that hosts on-line auctions and is one of the recent 
success stories of on-line commerce.* 

If the average North American's Internet user's 
longest attention span is for on-line auctions, it 
would support the views of Italian philosopher Gio- 
vanni Sartori, who has analyzed the banalization of 
knowledge and culture through television and 
claims it is only made worse in cyberspace. Accord- 
ing to Sartori, despite its great potential to broaden 
access to knowledge and to further understanding, 
the Internet is becoming the place where small clus- 
ters of people get together to discuss shared hobbies 
or interests. In short, for some users, cyberspace is 
mainly a terrific way to waste time.5 


E-COMMERCE IN LATIN AMERICA 
The Internet can also be seen as a terrific way to 
make money. In North America electronic commerce 
is already beginning to 





business, trivia, hobbies, or 
fetishes) rather than a com- 
mon national or local iden- 
tity or interest.3 

Rather than gaining a 


and easy access to infor- 
mation, research findings, 
or expert opinion, Latin 
American elites appear to be joining the average 
North American users in their Internet patterns. 
And what are those patterns? Recent studies mon- 
itoring patterns of Internet use in the United States 
by tracking the paths followed from one link to 
another and the duration of the visit to each site by 
web users are revealing. In one study, the Nielsen 
Media Research group found 18.9 million users had 
entered the Internet from their homes in the United 
States on Thursday, September 2, 1999. These users 
were connected for an average of 31 minutes and 
visited 3 web sites. From the ocean of available 
information, the one site at which web surfers spent 


3 Information on nearly any topic imaginable can be found 
on the Internet (recent studies calculate more than 800 mil- 


lion pages on the Internet, although many may be dupli- 
cates). No an estumated 83 percent of current web 
sites are of a commercial nature, while the remaining 17 per- 
cent is allocated as follows: science and education 6 


percent; health 3 percent; personal web sites 2.5 percent; 


pornography 1.5 percent (although most pornography 
ig also commercial); and others 4 percent. (see 
http: /Awww.wwwietrics.com. ) 

4See http//www.nielsenratings com. 
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Those who toil in the informal economy 
in Latin America are completely shut out 
of the new information economy— 
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have a significant effect 
on business-to-business 
transactions, with a simu- 
lar impact expected in 
retail or business-to-con- 
relations and 
transactions. Latin Amer- 
ica is also seeing an erup- 
tion of e-commerce, with 
profound social implications. Although retail sales 
or on-line auctions over the Internet are still rare in 
Latin America, business-to-business transactions, 
especially among large businesses, are starting to 
turn to electronic communication support in an 
increasingly globalized economy. 

Small and medium-size Latin American enter- 
prises have been generally slower at tapping elec- 
tronic resources for business, most likely because of 
cultural reasons and the required investment and 
expertise. While some successful early adopters have 
been able to take advantage of an apparently level 
playing field for e-business, others are finding ready- 
made solutions offered by large corporations such 
as Microsoft. The result is that it is easier to use the 
Internet to conduct business with large corporations 
than with other small industries or commerce. For 


_example, using Microsofts small-business edition of 


its Office 2000 software makes it easy to access the 
built-in link to Office Depot anywhere in Latin 
America. Customizing that software to order office 
supplies from a local retailer is much more difficult. 

Even governments are revamping electronic 
support for public contracts and procurement, hail- 


ing the benefits of reduced costs and increased 
transparency. Nonetheless, critics at a recent 
UNESCO conference in Aguascalientes, Mexico 
found little evidence of less corruption, favoritism, 
or waste when a government’s commercial pur- 
chases and procurement transactions have been 
made electronically. If the political system does not 
favor transparency, accountability, and efficiency, 
the technological tools deployed will not, by them- 
selves, bring about any of these qualities to gov- 
ernment behaviors. 

Finally, those who toil in the informal economy 
in Latin America, which provides the livelihood of 
many in the poorest sectors of the population, are 
completely shut out of the new information econ- 
omy—except for the opportunity to sell mouse 


pads, empty cp boxes, and keyboard dust covers on 
city street corners from Mexico to Argentina. 


CYBEREDUCATION 

The Internet is profoundly transforming the way 
we think about education. Computers and Internet 
access are being introduced in schools at all levels, 
and universities are increasingly offering Internet- 
based courses and full programs of study, changing 
not only the geographic locations for education but 
the very relations between students, teachers, and 
the construction of knowledge. 

Distance education itself has a long history in 
Latin America. Pontificia Universidad Javeriana in 
Colombia has offered teachers in rural areas a dis- 
tance education program for over 30 years, taking 
advantage of new technologies as they have 
appeared, including radio, television, and audio- 
and videocassettes. In thinking about the potential 
of the Internet for distance education, the univer- 
sity is confronted with the reality of rural 
schoolteachers who work in environments without 
electricity or phone lines, and where notebooks and 
chalk are scarce commodities. In many cases, radio 
may continue to be the technology best suited for 
distance education. 

Nonetheless, Internet-based distance education 
often makes it easier to attend and participate in 
courses without moving from home, even if home 
means a community access center (often called a 
telecenter) or an Internet cafe. For the few who can 
afford—economically and socially—higher educa- 
tion, distance education may mean taking courses 
offered from the capital city rather than at the local 
college, or from a foreign institution rather than 
from the national university. Privileged students 
have already found it easier to maintain and 
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increase their access to education resources thanks 
to distance education. Local and national higher 
education institutions may soon find it more diffi- 
cult to attract the best students, who can instead 
register for distance education classes at universi- 
ties in North America and Europe. 

What will be the fate of universities and colleges 
in poorer countries? Most will probably be forced, 
like small enterprises, to buy (and at best adapt) 
ready-made solutions from the warehouse giants, 
be they paper clips, toner cartridges, or curricula 
and courses for university degrees. A few schools 
and universities in the South, however, will be able 
to form partnerships with others in the North to 
provide joint programs and courses. For example, 
a leading Latin American player in Internet-based 
distance education is the Technological Institute of 
Monterey (TEC) in Mexico. In association with 
North American and other Latin American univer- 
sities, TEC now offers a growing variety of degrees 
and programs electronically. At the UNESCO Aguas- 
calientes conference, one of TEC’s senior managers 
made the outrageous claim that the university's dis- 
tance learning opportunities were “preat for busi- 
ness—even better than drug trafficking!” Putting 
aside the implications of comparing education with 
drug trafficking, the vision of cybereducation as a 
market opportunity renders education one more 
product on the shelves of the global supermarket. 
And its quality, value, and relevance will increas- 
ingly cater to the needs of the global elite, both on- 
line and in the classroom. 


. INTERNET GUERRILLAS 


The Internet has also found a role in Latin Amer- 
ica’s armed conflicts. In Colombia, which continues 
to suffer through one of the longest and bloodiest 
wars in the region, the country’s largest guerrilla 
group, the Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colom- 
bia (FARC), recently put up its “official” web site 
with news and propaganda. When the government 
discovered that the web site was being hosted in 
Mexico, it exerted strong diplomatic pressure to 
have it closed down. 

The clearest example of the symbolic importance 
of the Internet for political activism can be seen in 
Chiapas, Mexico. While much of the North Ameri- 
can grassroots support for the Sandinista revolution 
in Nicaragua was organized with the help of e-mail 
and electronic bulletin boards in the United States, 
the Zapatista revolutionary movement, which led 
an insurrection in Chiapas in 1995, was the first to 
tap into the potential of the Internet for interna- 
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tional support. From the mountains of Southeast 
Mexico, Subcommandante Marcos leads a guerrilla 
movement, the Zapatista National Liberation Army 
(named for Emiliano Zapata, a leader of the Mexi- 
can revolution at the beginning of the twentieth 
century). Marcos and the Zapatistas survive and 
continue to trouble the Mexican government with 
their demands for justice and freedom for the coun- 
trys indigenous communities. 

The Zapatistas’ endurance in the face of mili- 
tary repression can in part be credited to their 
imagination and their use of the Internet. Through 
e-mail networks and a dozen or so unaffiliated 
web sites, the news of this struggle has become 
known internationally, capturing the attention of 
numerous supporters in North America and 
Europe. Marcos’s revolutionary—yet poetic— 
speeches and communiqués are quickly posted, 
translated, and disseminated worldwide. The Zap- 
atista guerrillas, through their use of the Internet, 
may be fighting the first postmodern revolution. 
But despite its symbolic importance, the Zapatis- 
tas’ and FARC's use of the Internet constitutes only 
a small part of a much larger picture of the Inter- 
net in Latin America. 


ALTERNATIVES 

In a field dominated by commercial interests pur- 
suing a global business agenda, alternative (and 
marginal) uses of the Internet are also emerging in 
Latin America. There is little indication, however, 
that they are different from alternative and marginal 
uses of the Internet elsewhere. Alternative uses 
include collective approaches to community access 
to the Internet and to content development, inter- 
est in social development and grassroots empower- 
ment, and strengthening civil society organizations 
and networking. Nonetheless, the promise of a 
vibrant global civil society and the panacea of so- 
called electronic democracy are far from realized.6 

Still, the Internet may be able to contribute to 
improved social equity and to democratization and 
development. Latin America has a long tradition of 
appropriating technologies for social development 
and community empowerment. Radio, video, pho- 
tography, and desktop publishing have all been used 
by civil society organizations as tools for education 
and grassroots development. The Internet has joined 
those technologies as a valuable tool for information 
exchange, networking, and collective action. 


6See Ricardo Gomez, “The Nostalgia of Virtual Commu- 
nity,” Information Technology and People, vol. 11, no 3. 


The Internet would become an even more valu- 
able tool for social development if legislation were 
passed that supported the right to communication, 
and that promoted telecommunications as a public 
service. Few Latin American countries are consid- 
ering such legislation, and as in the case of 
Venezuela, even fewer are willing or able to dedi- 
cate the resources that would be needed to turn pol- 
icy into reality. 

An important step in influencing the adoption of 
policies supportive of equitable access is gaining 
access, getting connected, and going on-line. The 
Association for Progressive Communications (APC) 
offered nongovernmental organizations in the 
region e-mail addresses and bulletin boards as early 
as 1989. But it was only with the explosion of com- 
mercial service providers around 1996 and 1997 
that access to the Internet has become possible for a 
significant number of civil society organizations and 
activists in the region. 

Most capital cities, and some smaller cities and 
towns in Latin America, are beginning to construct 
facilities that provide public access to the Internet. 
In most cases these facilities are commercial Inter- 
net cafes in affluent neighborhoods and hotel lob- 
bies, but sometimes access is provided through 
telecenters in public libraries, schools, government 
offices, or even health-care or other community 
centers. Some telecenters provide services that 
range from basic telephone, fax, e-mail, and word- 
processing services to full Internet access for web- 
browsing, chat, and games. Telecenters may also 
offer web hosting and web site design, and web 
searches and updates that fill local needs for health, 
agriculture, or government services information. 
Some would like to offer more sophisticated ser- 
vices such as telemedicine applications (for exam- 
ple, performing sonograms or X-rays and 
electronically sending the results to a specialist for 
revision). Nonetheless, these sophisticated applica- 
tions are still far from viable in the contexts in 
which most telecenters operate. 

As the telecenter movement gains strength in 
Latin America, many of the people promoting these 
centers hope to exchange information and experi- 
ences with their counterparts elsewhere in the region 
and in the world. But while initial evaluations sug- 
gest there may be benefits to the community, the 
potential also exists for detrimental effects on local 
communities as information and communication 
technologies are introduced. These can include 
strengthening local factionalisms and creating new 


power struggles, further marginalizing women or 


illiterates, and demobilizing the community from 
pursuing other priority activities. Furthermore, many 
people are starting to ask the simple question: Access 
for what? In the words of a group of “plugged-in” 
(networked) youth activists for community organi- 
zation in Venezuela (Centro de Animación Juvenil), 
Where does the plug plug in? How does this new 
technology plug into society? 


LOST IN THE LABYRINTH? 

Although the number of Internet users in Latin 
America is growing, it continues to be a small pro- 
portion of the population. Despite the symbolic 


importance of the Chiapas virtual revolution, and | 


the community telecenters providing public access 
for local development, the majority of Internet users 
is an elite that joins world consumers in a global 
supermarket that allows increased access to scarce 
commodities such as information, education, 
goods, and opportunities for advancement. Exist- 
ing gaps between rich and poor are only increas- 
ing—both within Latin American countries and 
globally, emphasized by an even larger gap between 
the info rich and info poor. 

The Internet may be a global hall of mirrors that 
allows entry only for a few and that, from the 
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inside, appears infinite in its multiple reflections. 
The growing population of users is primarily made 
up of elites who find in the Internet a way to make 
and spend money, but mostly a way to kill time. If 
this is the dominant trend—if Internet use is, like 
mass media, promoting the lowest common 
denominator of atomized superficial surfers and 
hobby fans wasting time together—the actual threat 
to society may be minimal. 

Yet the opportunities for alternative uses and for 
social development may become more important if 
well-informed and organized users take advantage 
of the opportunities for relevant information 
exchange, networking, and collective action for 
equity and social responsibility. Conducive legisla- 
tion, equitable access, and most important, effec- 
tive, knowledgeable, and critical use of the available 
tools are the foundations from which the Internet 
can become a tool for social development in Latin 
America. Otherwise, reduced to being viewers of 
each others reflections and consumers in the global 
supermarket, we may be merely surfing the 
labyrinth of the Library of Babel dreamt by Borges: 
a library in which the contents matter far less than 
the apparent infinity of its holdings. w 
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year for the first time since the signing of 

the December 1996 peace accords that 
ended more than three decades of war. But in a vote 
that also filled municipal and congressional seats, 
the majority of candidates selected in these seminal 
transition elections did not belong to the two par- 
ties that had signed the accords. In a choice that 
speaks volumes about Guatemala’s troubled peace 
process, voters turned to the right-wing Guatemalan 
Republican Front (FRG), which took the presidency 
and a majority of seats in Congress. After three 
years of peace, why would Guatemalan voters reject 
the two parties that had brought an end to conflict? 
Answering this question requires an understanding 
of how one of the most participatory peace pro- 
cesses in recent history went awry when it became 
hostage to partisan interests with limited tolerance 


for broadly sharing the spoils of peace. 


THE DYNAMICS OF PEACE 

The Guatemalan peace accords provided a 
national agenda for development and democrati- 
zation, but were not constructed to resolve the 
fundamental problems that led to the war. 
Guatemala suffers from deeply rooted racism 
(more than half its 12 million people are indige- 
nous) as well as one of the most inequitable eco- 
nomic structures in the hemisphere. Since 1954, 
when a United States—sponsored coup led to the 
overthrow of a democratically elected government, 
Guatemala had been ruled by a long series of mil- 


(pec elected a new president late last 
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itary dictators and fraudulently elected presidents. 
In the early 1980s, the military responded brutally 
to a guerrilla insurgency, leaving an estimated 
200,000 people dead and hundreds of thousands 
more displaced or as refugees. In 1985 the coun- 
try entered a process of political liberalization and 
democratization when it held its first relatively free 
elections in more than three decades. The leftist 
insurgency that had begun in the early 1960s was 
effectively defeated by the mid-1980s, although it 
continued to carry out sporadic raids in some parts 
of the country. 

Only with the thawing of the cold war, and the 
resolution of conflicts in Nicaragua and El Sal- 
vador, did international attention turn to 
Guatemala. Because its political isolation from the 
world community contrasted sharply with the need 
for greater economic integration, political and eco- 
nomic elites gradually acceded to international 
pressure to settle the conflict. Direct talks were 
held with the leftist guerrillas, the Guatemalan 
National Revolutionary Unity (URNG), beginning in 
1991, and by 1994 the United Nations was brought 
in to moderate discussions around an ambitious 
agenda. In December 1996 the newly elected gov- 
ernment of President Alvaro Enrique Arzu Irigoyen 
signed a final peace accord. 

The often-overlooked key to understanding the 
Guatemalan peace process is that the two parties to 
the peace agreement—the ruling National Advance- 
ment Party (PAN) and the URNG guerrillas—were rel- 
atively weak actors with minority support within 
society. Ironically, the breadth and scope of the 
Guatemalan peace accords—which includes socio- 
economic issues, ethnic rights, resettlement of 
refugees and the displaced population, and electoral 
and constitutional reforms—derive more from this 
weakness than from any inherent strengths. 


This was even more true for Ramiro de León 
Carpio’s government, which initiated talks under 
UN auspices in 1994 and signed several agreements 
between 1993 and 1996. A former human rights 
ombudsman, de León Carpio was appointed to the 
presidency by Congress following President Jorge 
Serrano Elfass unsuccessful attempt in 1993 to seize 
extraconstitutional powers through a self-coup. De 
León Carpio thus governed precariously, since he 
had no political party support of his own, and his 
oversight of new elections for Congress and the ren- 
ovation of the Supreme Court (both victims of and 
complicit in the self-coup) alienated him from the 
major political parties. Meanwhile, the bulk of his 
political support derived from the miljtary’s desire 
to reshape its image as respectful of a “human 
rights” president as well as from the mternational 
community, whose disapproval of the self-coup 
attempt had proved key to its reversal. 

. At first glance the government of Alvaro Arzu, 
which was elected in 1996, might not be seen as 
intrinsically weak. After signing a final peace accord 
within one year of taking office, Arzu enjoyed the 
full support of the international community, which 
pledged nearly $2 billion to support this process. 
The PAN government also held a simple majority of 
congressional seats and was seen as having 
widespread support from the military and the pri- 
vate sector. Despite this favorable set of circum- 
stances, Arzu barely squeaked into office, winning 
by a mere 37,000 votes in a runoff election, and this 
solely because of his good showing in the capital, 
where he had been mayor. The opposition FRG won 
in 18 of the country’s 22 departments or states in 
the presidential runoff, and became the largest sin- 
gle opposition bloc in Congress. 

The militarily weak URNG guerrillas lacked the 
kind of leverage exerted by revolutionaries in neigh- 
boring El Salvador, where a military stalemate—and 
the Salvadoran rebels’ formidable ability to sabotage 
the economy—had pushed the government toward 
a peaceful settlement. The rebels’ real level of pop- 
ular support was also unknown, since leftist parties 
had been excluded from open political participation 
since the mid-1950s. However, the URNG was 
encouraged by the election of six members of 
Congress in 1995 from a new party, the New 
Guatemalan Democratic Front, that it had tacitly 
supported. The guerrilla leadership certainly gam- 
bled on the possibilities for greater electoral gains 
under more peaceful circumstances. 

Precisely because the Guatemalan guerrillas were 
in no position to wrest concessions from the mili- 
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tary, by 1990 attention turned to the broader, more 
complex problems of democratization in a multi- 
ethnic and highly inequitable society. This agenda 
was promoted by diverse sectors of civil society and 
became the focus of the peace talks. paN then capi- 
talized on these issues and adopted them as funda- 
mental to its own project of modernization. 
Recognizing their lack of representation of greater 
societal forces, however, URNG and PAN could do lit- © 
tle more in negotiating the accords than provide a 
framework for further discussion about key 
national issues. Unfortunately, during the imple- 
mentation of the accords, the broadening of this 
agenda was not accompanied by the creation of a 
wider ownership of the process or of mechanisms 
for transparency and accountability. By failing to 
facilitate such democratic shifts, PAN not only jeop- 
ardized the peace process but also may have sown 
the seeds of its own undoing. 


PANNING THE PROCESS 

The achievements of the PAN government since 
the signing of the peace accord were not negligible. 
The police force tripled, the miles of paved high- 
ways increased by 75 percent, the number of peo- 
ple with access to electricity grew by about half, 
and investments in health and education more 
than doubled over a four-year period, as did the 
number of telephone lines. At the same time, 
indigenous issues and (to a lesser extent) women’s 
issues have found a place on the national public 
agenda, and political participation by these two 
groups has increased. Most important, 2,000 rebel 
combatants were peacefully demobilized, and no 
murders of former guerrillas occurred to derail the 
process. All this should point to the PAN govern- 
ment as perhaps the most efficacious among the 
singularly undistinguished Guatemalan govern- 
ments in recent history. 

Indeed, PAN seemed to have enormous economic 
advantages for the implementation of any peace 
agreement. Arzú took office as an increase from 7 to 
10 percent in the value-added tax (var), which 
makes up the bulk of the state’s revenues, took effect. 
With the approval of the private sector—which has 
traditionally exercised de facto control of economic 
policy—the parties signed a socioeconomic accord 
in early 1996 that also committed the government 
to raising tax revenues from 8 to 12 percent of GDP 
by 2000 (a deadline later extended to 2002). This 
commitment was seen as essential to ensure inter- 
national donor support as well to sustain the peace 
process's increased social expenditures. 
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From the start, however, the PAN government 
tried to the use the material benefits of peace to 
shore up its otherwise shaky electoral prospects. All 
public works carried out by the increase in state 
revenues from the new vat—which had been 
passed as part of the peace process—were publi- 
cized as the work of PAN. Roads, schools, and health 
clinics were often heralded by the yellow-and-blue 
PAN party colors, and public investment clearly fit 
an electoral design. 

By attributing all progress to the PAN govern- 
ment—instead of to the fruits of peace—the process 
gradually narrowed in scope from being an inclu- 
sive national project to one that was merely the 
results of one partys efforts. As the 1999 elections 
approached, support for the process appeared to be 
reduced even further to only segments of the gov- 
erning party. 

Another characteristic of PAN5 peace project was 
its limited conception of the level of participation 
of civic organizations and political parties. The 
Opposition FRG was not 
even invited to the signing 
of the final peace accord in 
1996, and the Follow-up 
Commission, established as 
part of the agreement to 
monitor and assist the pro- 
cess, included only repre- 
sentatives of PAN and the URNG, as well as several 
civic leaders. In addition, PAN saw as destabilizing 
any civic effort to influence the political process 
that was outside the nearly 20 participatory struc- 
tures set up by the accords. 

Yet the peace accords had been sold to the citi- 
zenry as a “point of departure” for further dialogue. 
They had to be presented in this fashion, since they 
could offer nothing more. Nevertheless, the society- 
wide dialogue that this process was intended to spark 
never materialized. Instead, while the most mean- 
ingful participation was usually reduced to the sev- 
eral hundred actual members of commissions, legal 
initiatives were rammed through Congress, often 
with little pretense of trying to seek a greater con- 
sensus. To be fair, the FRG opposition rarely played a 
constructive role in legislative debates either, acting 
instead to score short-term political points by nay- 
saying any initiative brought up by PAN. 


SETBACKS TO RECONCILIATION 

The Guatemalan peace process will ultimately 
be considered successful if it contributes to recon- 
ciliation among the many participants in the armed 





The public expression of mistrust 
may in the short-term lead to calls 
for greater accountability and pressures 
for government transparency. 





conflict. The history of that conflict remains con- 
tested, however, even more so given the defeat of 
the leftist guerrillas. While international human 
rights norms and institutions clearly support 
uncovering the truth about Guatemalas bloody 
past, such inquiries call into question the funda- 
mental structures of military, political, and eco- 
nomic power in Guatemala. 

The volatility of this task became apparent in 
April 1998 when, after several years of recording 
grassroots testimony, the Roman Catholic Church's 
Recovery of Historical Memory Project published a 
four-volume study called “Guatemala: Never Again” 
that detailed the impact of the war's violence. Just 
two days following the reports release, the bishop 
who oversaw the project, Juan Gerardi, was brutally 
murdered as he entered his Guatemala City resi- 
dence. This case has become a key test of impunity 
and has advanced only because of valiant efforts by 
the church, the press, and a few key witnesses and 
prosecutors (most of whom have fled into exile). 
The church sees military 
complicity in this murder, 
which remained unsolved 
at the end of the Arzú ad- 
ministration. 

Following the Historical 
Memory report, the peace 
accord—mandated Histori- 
cal Clarification Commission, referred to as the 
Truth Commission, issued a 12-volume report in 
February 1999 on the war and its effects. The gov- 
ernment response to the commission—to reject key 
recommendations, while implying it was already 
implementing others—also inspired little confi- 
dence that the government had the political will to 
deal constructively with Guatemala’s dark past. 
While state responsibility for human rights viola- 
tions has decreased since the peace accords (a con- 
tinuation of a trend already underway when the 
peace talks began in 1991), the impunity sur- 
rounding the most important cases—and nearly all 
minor ones—continues to cast a shadow over the 
prospects for real change. 

Another event that highlighted the difficult road 
to reconciliation was the failure of the May 1999 ref- 
erendum on constitutional reforms, an event that 
would have ratified and imnstitutionalized the 
changes sought by the peace process. The referen- 
dum would have modified the role of the military 
(limiting its security role to purely external matters) 
and revised the constitution to reflect the multicul- 
tural and multiethnic nature of the state. These 


changes were originally to have been implemented 
within the first year of the peace accords in the belief 
that, with Guatemala in the international spotlight, 
opposition would have been difficult. The reforms, 
however, went through a tortuous two-year process 
of discussion and revision in Congress and among 
civil society sectors and political parties. By the time 
they were approved by Congress in October 1998 
(just days before an international donor meeting), 
the number of proposed reforms had risen from 12 
to 50. While most were within the spirit of the 
accords, several involved unsatisfying compromises 
or controversial additions. 

The reform package required approval by a 
majority of voters in a referendum, and the cam- 
paign settled on the simple strategy of promoting 
support for the reforms as a vote in favor of the 
peace accords; a vote against would be seen as 
antipeace. Perhaps for this reason none of the major 
political parties offered significant opposition. But 
their support was largely duplicitous (with the strik- 
ing exception of FRG), because few risked investing 
too much political (or financial) capital just months 
before elections. In the final two weeks, well- 
funded attacks from rightist opinion-makers—many 
arousing latent racist fears and prejudices and prog- 
nosticating an eventual balkanization—played 
into middle-class concerns. In other quarters, the 
increased cost to citizens for implementation of such 
policies as multilingual access to justice and educa- 
tion was reason enough for rejection. In the end, the 
vote in which the reforms were rejected attracted an 
overall turnout of only 20 percent of registered vot- 
ers, although most indigenous areas supported the 
reforms with higher levels of political participation. 
As in most elections, the urban voters of Guatemala 
City were key: subtracting those voters from the 
total would have resulted in approval of the half of 
the reform articles dealing with multicultural issues 
and judicial reform. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF PAN 

The ruling party’s four years of control over the 
Congress and the presidency, accompanied by enor- 
mous international financial and political support 
and the political dividends of securing a peaceful 
settlement, should have been enough to buy it 
another term in office. What went wrong? In part, 
PANS appropriation of the peace accords—rather 
than the expansion of ownership over them— 
proved a poor electoral strategy, but only in light of 
other structural characteristics of contemporary 
political life. 
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First, a crippling lack of trust has developed 
among citizens and between citizens and the state: 
the government is rarely given the benefit of the 
doubt. President Arzu'’s defensive attitude toward 
any criticism only served to intensify the distrust. 
As the press played an increasingly vigilant role in 
questioning and monitoring state policies, Arzu 
often took it personally. Eventually, he gave up and 
ignored the press. At the same time, three political 
parties since the 1985 transition have run as 
incumbents, and none has yet to be reelected to 
executive office. Thus all three major political par- 
ties now in Congress—the FRG, PAN, and the 
URNG—are essentially political manifestations of the 
1990s (although their roots date to the 1980s), 
while the parties that engineered the mid-1980s 
transition have all but disappeared. 

Second, civilian governments have not ruled 
with the degree of transparency expected by citi- 
zens, and the Arzu government was no exception. 
This became especially acute as the government's 
peace-accord expenditures increased over time. 
Roads, schools, and health clinics were often built 
by what was perceived as a patronage network of 
subcontractors. Most hotly debated was the priva- 
tization of the telephone company, TELGUA, the sale 
of which appeared to have been made to presiden- 
tial friends and advisers. Regardless of whether this 
perception is accurate, the government was unable 
to shake a reputation for large-scale corruption. PAN 
probably also paid a high price for this failure, since 
it arrived in office with pledges to combat corrup- 
tion and promote “good government.” It also suf- 
fered at the ballot box because of the flagging 
economy. Although the party increased social 
investments and put more police on the streets, the 
economy did not produce more jobs and the secu- 
rity situation was not perceived as having improved, 
the two issues at the top of every citizen poll. 


A MOVE TO THE RIGHT? 

The FRG did more than just capitalize on the pun- 
ishment vote against PAN. The FRG had risen to 
prominence under the singular leadership of former 
military ruler Efrain Ríos Montt, the scourge of the 
human rights movement (and who, according to the 
Truth Commission, presided over acts of genocide 
during his rule in the early 1980s). Indeed, among 
key personalities and grassroots supporters of the 
FRG are both hard-line former military officers and 
former local paramilitaries. But many Guatemalans, 
rural and urban, see Ríos Montt as someone who 
ushered in law and order following the seemingly 
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random terror that existed before he took office. In 
addition, “El General”—as he is commonly called— 
holds great appeal as an unabashed, born-again 
Christian in a country that has become increasingly 
evangelical over the last two decades. 

Constitutionally prohibited from running for 
presidential office because of his tenure as 
Guatemala’s military dictator, Ríos Montt and the 
party hierarchy wooed Alfonso Portillo from the 
ranks of the Christian Democrats in 1995 to 
become the FRG presidential candidate. (In the 
1980s, Portillo had also sympathized with the rev- 
olutionary movement.) After a respectable showing, 
Portillo then spent the next four years campaigning 
extensively throughout the country, bringing in new 
party supporters and building his own base of sup- 
port. An eloquent populist, Portillo has played 
heavily on the elitist, exclusionary, and corrupt 
charges leveled at the PAN government and has 
promised to fulfill the unfinished tasks of the peace 
accords. The original deal with Rios Montt under 
which Portillo became the FRG candidate appeared 
to include leaving Congress to Rios Montt's party 
faithful and allowing Portillo to bring his own loy- 
alists to the executive branch. 

A telling episode during the 1999 political cam- 
paign came when charges surfaced that Portillo had 
killed two people in a 1982 gun battle in Mexico 
and had then evaded the Mexican justice system. 
Portillo publicly confessed to the killings, charac- 
terizing them as an act of self-defense (it was later 
confirmed that the case had been conveniently 
closed just before his 1995 presidential bid). While 
PAN might have hoped to put a dent in his presi- 
dential aspirations, opinion polls registered an 
important insight into the political values and pri- 
orities held by most Guatemalans when his ratings 
did not fall. The FRG even used it to its advantage in 
the campaign with the slogan: “Portillo: If he can 
defend himself, he can defend you and your family” 


THE PROSTHETIC LEFT 

The former URNG rebels joined two other smaller 
political formations to create the New Nation 
Alliance (ANN) for the 1999 elections. A fourth 
group, the New Guatemalan Democratic Front, 
which included several prominent Mayan leaders 
and had elected several deputies with support from 
the URNG in the 1995 elections, eventually split from 
this alliance, charging ANN with discriminatory and 
undemocratic political maneuverings. This split and 
the ensuing publicity could not have helped an 
already underfunded campaign. Although ANN 


acquired 3 additional seats in Congress (increasing 
its presence from 6 to 9 members), the increase as 
a proportion of the total votes was negligible; given 
the overwhelming FRG majority (it took 63 of 113 
seats), the opportunities for exercising real political 
leverage will be scarce. 

The left stood to gain a great deal from the peace 
process, which had arguably propelled the URNG 
guerrillas into a position of unearned parity with 
the government. For the past three years, the URNG 
participated as a somewhat equal partner with the 
government in the institutions set up by the peace 
accords. Yet the URNG leadership could not extricate 
itself from its own tradition of hierarchy and van- 
guard politics and alienated its traditional grassroots 
supporters by becoming complicit in PAN’s arroga- 
tion of the peace process. 

The lefts showing in the elections, while making 
it the third political force in Congress and offering 
an important venue for participation, nevertheless 
essentially translated its military defeat into political 
defeat. It did win some important municipalities in 
the indigenous highlands, giving it the chance to 
prove its capacity to govern, at least at the local level. 
But leftist supporters may be unreasonably sanguine 
about their future prospects. A more likely scenario 
is the continuation of their status as a prosthetic left: 
serving a useful function, but ultimately hollow. 


ENCOURAGING SIGNS 

Given the relative gains of the peace process, it 
is easy to feel discouraged about Guatemala’ future 
political prospects. At a minimum, following the 
defeat of the constitutional reforms in May 1999, 
one might have expected the peace process to be 
scratched from the political parties’ campaigns. Yet 
while Guatemala clearly faces serious challenges in 
the short-term, some advances should be noted. 

The lack of trust at all levels continues to be an 
important political deficit in Guatemalan society, 
but the public expression of mistrust may in the 
short-term lead to calls for greater accountability 
and pressures for government transparency. In the 
last half of 1999, citizen groups successfully pres- 
sured for the more transparent election by Congress 
of Supreme Court justices and engaged in wide- 
scale information campaigns to commit political 
party candidates to the premises of the peace 
accords. Civic organizations appear to have found 
a new role for themselves as monitors of govern- 
ment ethics and behavior. 

In another striking example of civic engagement, 
media and civic leaders reacted strongly when the 


military produced what it considered the final draft 
of its new doctrine, arguing that they had not been 
consulted. Indeed, the media—especially daily 
newspapers—have increasingly understood their 
role of checking and balancing public abuses of 
power. While such vigilance often relies on the 
rumor and innuendo that is so prevalent in 
Guatemalan society, public knowledge about gov- 
ernment actions has gradually improved with the 
globalization of information sources. 


AN UNCERTAIN FUTURE 

In a December 26 runoff, the Frc’ Portillo won, 
taking 68 percent of the vote after successfully por- 
traying himself as a friend of the poor while accus- 
ing the PAN candidate of being a friend of the rich. 
The challenges facing Portillo’s new government are 
considerable. First, the FRc comes into office facing 
severe economic difficulties that must be tackled 
immediately. In 1999, export earnings fell dramat- 
ically (mostly because of a drop in sugar and coffee 
prices), the local currency 
weakened significantly ag- 
ainst the dollar, the banking 
system was ın crisis (with 
several banks on the brink 
of collapse), and the budget 
deficit was unsustainable. As 
has frequently been the case, 
the outgoing government would tum over a 
depleted treasury. 

Against this background, Portillo—an economist 
and lawyer—has promised not to raise taxes in the 
short-term, but rather to find ways to improve tax 
collection and prosecute evasion. Like presidents 
before him, he will likely have to call on the private 
sector to make early tax payments, but this will not 
be done without some political tradeoffs. Quick, 
short-term solutions to the immediate budget 
deficit, such as raising the vaT, would likely meet 
with destabilizing popular resistance. 

The other likely scenario is that the government 
will seek a financial cushion through a standby 
agreement with the International Monetary Fund. 
But the IMF has been clear that it cannot support 
such an arrangement unless the government com- 
plies with the peace accords, in particular by 
increasing domestic tax revenues to 12 percent of 
GDP by 2002. (Compliance with the peace accords 
means continued and increased social expenditures, 
making Guatemala exempt from the traditional IMF 
and World Bank conditionality that results in 
decreased social spending.) 





The ultimate fate of the new FRG 
government will depend on whether it 
can improve the daily life of ordinary 
citizens in economic and security terms. 
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The international community, including not only 
the international financial institutions but also the 
UN system, the United States, and the European 
Union, has joined in pressing the government on 
this issue. The preferred solution is through a pro- 
cess begun last year known as a “fiscal pact.” Draw- 
ing from the recent failures of the peace process 
(including unsuccessful tax reform efforts), the fis- 
cal pact implies building consensus among all 
important social sectors, the business community, 
and the government on measures needed to over- 
haul the tax system. This would be no small feat: 
Guatemala has one of the lowest tax burdens in the 
hemisphere and an antistate political culture sup- 
porting that situation—where people of all classes 
are loathe to contribute to a dysfunctional state— 
that would need to be profoundly revamped. 

A second challenge facing the Portillo govern- 
ment is compliance with the peace process—a com- 
pliance that must be verified by international 
donors, which have arguably driven this process 
more than did the war 
itself. Hanging in the bal- 
ance is the carrot of more 
than half of the $2 billion 
promised but not disbursed 
by international donors. 
Unlike the PAN government, 
the next government will 
have no TR period. The FRG must prove 
quickly that its rhetorical support for peace was 
more than that by setting forth a clear timeline and 
unambiguous goals for following through with 
implementation of the peace accords. Whereas the . 
PAN government was given greater leeway because 
its domestic position was seen as precarious in the 
face of opposition forces like the FRG, the FRG will 
find itself subject to greater scrutiny. 

Ironically, the political flexibility exercised dur- 
ing the first years of the process by the international 
community—which was often charged by domes- 
tic critics as being too cozy with the PAN govern- 
ment—may have evaporated with the failure of the 
constitutional reforms. Without those reforms, the 
international community has no choice but to focus 
greater attention on the shortcomings of the pro- 
cess. In particular, the role of the United Nations 
Verification Mission in Guatemala (MINUGUA), 
which was set up in 1994 and charged with verify- 
ing compliance with the peace accords as well as 
offering its good offices and technical support, may 
take on a higher profile than in the past. In Decem- 
ber 1999, just before the presidential runoff, 
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MINUGUA issued a sweeping report in which it noted 
that, despite the attainment of many of the quanti- 
tative goals of the accords, the quality and sustain- 
ability of this process left much to be desired. The 
strength and clarity of the report can best be judged 
by the outgoing government’ unusually fierce rejec- 
tion of its conclusions. 

Because he is the leading political figure in Rios 
Montts party, Portillo will also have to continue to 
engage in damage control in the international 
human rights arena. He has already pledged to 
implement the recommendations of the Truth Com- 
mission and resolve the murder of Bishop Gerardi, 
two issues on which PAN was unable or unwilling to 
move forward. Now he will also face a protracted 
legal battle in Spanish courts, which have accepted 
a Pinochet-style case from Nobel peace laureate 
Rigoberta Menchú against Ríos Montt and his pre- 
decessor, Lucas García. 

Clearly, the first year of the Portillo government 
will set the tone for the future, if only because what 
is not accomplished in the first year will be much 
more difficult later. Portillo’s relationship with Rfos 


Montt, to whom the majority of FRG deputies are 
loyal, will largely determine what is possible. Yet he 
may be able to build support in other quarters by 
exercising presidential leadership and initiative. A 
question put to citizens in December revealed that 
approximately 70 percent of those polled thought 
Portillo should not have to consult with Rios Montt 
on key issues. 

The ultimate fate of the new FRG government will 
depend on whether it can improve the daily life of 
ordinary citizens in economic and security terms. 
But the key lesson from the previous government 
should be clear: unless advances are carried out 
enhancing transparency and accountability, they 
could backfire politically. In the short-term, the FRG 
is unlikely to be immune to criticism from the 
newly invigorated civil society and media watch- 
dogs or from the international community. When it 
was part of the opposition, the FRG was PAN’s most 
vociferous critic, accusing it of appropriating the 
peace process for personal gain and excluding other 
political forces. For the next four years, the PAN 
opposition bloc is hkely to return the favor. E 





The Cuban Way: Capitalism, Communism and 
Confrontation 

By Ana Julia Jatar-Hausmann. West Hartford, 
Conn.: Kumarlan Press, 1999. 161 pp., $45 cloth; 
$21.95 paper. 

Cuba: Confronting the U.S. Embargo 

By Peter Schwab. New York: St. Martin’ Press, 1999. 
226 pp., $29.95, cloth. 


SEPARATED FROM the United States by 90 miles of 
water and 40 years of solitude, Castro’s Cuba is 
about to face its tenth American president—along 
with the likely continuance of the embargo on trade 
with the island that previous administrations have 
amended, others have tightened, but all have sup- 
ported. Not even the embargos most strident pro- 
ponents can deny the massive impact it has had on 
Cuban life these past decades, triggering a devolu- 
tion in which cars and tractors have been replaced 
by bicycles and oxen, and food and medicine by 
empty shelves. If crippling Cuba’s economy and 
keeping Cubans in desperate poverty were its pri- 
mary objectives, the embargo would be deemed a 
success. Fiscal deficits, product shortages, the pesos 
free fall, and the growth of a black-market econ- 
omy—attributable not only to America’s imple- 
mentation of a total embargo in 1960 but also to 
Castros domestic policies and the loss of the Soviet 
Unions annual $2.1-billion sugar and nickel subsi- 
dies—have edged Cuba repeatedly toward the brink 
of unsustainability. But because the economic sanc- 
tions principally have been a tool to force out Fidel 
Castro, now 71 but still very much in charge, the 
embargo ultimately has failed. Yet it persists, rival- 
ing Castros own obstinacy. 

In The Cuban Way: Capitalism, Communism and 
Confrontation, Cuban-born Venezuelan Ana Julia 
Jatar-Hausmann, an economist and senior fellow at 
the Inter-American Dialogue in Washington, 
describes two simultaneous embargoes. The em- 
bargo established by the United States is actually a 
manifestation of the “decades-old long-distance 
civil war” still raging between “those who left their 
assets and social positions and those who took 
them over”—that is, between once-propertied 
Cuban exiles (most of whom live in the United 
States) and the Cuban nationals who remained. 
Over the years, the exile community (nearly 1 mil- 
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lion people in Miami alone) has received American 
citizenship, and attained enough political momen- 
tum to wrest control of Cuba policy. 

At the same time, an internal embargo—one con- 
straining civil, political, and economic freedom—has 
been put in place by the Cuban government against 
its own people. While acknowledging that much of 
this repression is a strategy of war-—that the Castro 
government rightly views many demands for liber- 
alization as “potential Trojan horses” that increase 
dissidents’ chances of reclaiming their nationalized 
property and stripped status—Jatar-Hausmann 
decries the internal embargo’ devastation of Cuba’s 
intellectual resources. Academics, specifically 
economists, are prohibited from developing any 
social and fiscal policies at variance with the ideals 
of the 40-year-old revolution. New ideas, along with 
those predating 1959, are considered “suspicious” 
and cannot be discussed or taught officially. 

The Cuban Way also offers a well-balanced de- 
scription of the economy’s burgeoning informal 
sector, driven by a market less black than gray 
since Castro's 1993 legalization of the dollar and 
limited self-employment. Between numerous tables 
and graphs, Jatar-Hausmann intersperses cameos 
of Cuba’s new entrepreneurs (“land rafters” she 
calls them, after those who have left the system 
through other means)—workers completely self- 
employed in the 157 newly authorized “freelance” 
vocations (plumbers, cobblers, and restauranteurs, 
for example), as well as educated professionals 
who supplement their ration cards by moonlight- 
ing. After interviewing more than 200 fully self- 
employed Cubans in Havana markets, the author 
concludes that, despite taxes frequently exceeding 
50 percent, the average income of these workers is 
at least 18 times higher than their previous gov- 
ernment salaries. Hence the university educated 
are drawn increasingly to the informal sector— 
medical students work as butchers, psychologists 
as prostitutes (decidedly not one of the liberalized 
services)—-furthering the internal brain drain 
and creating class stratification and resentment 
between the state-employed poor and the self- 
employed less poor. 

We are offered no such slice-of-life vignettes in 
State University of New York professor Peter 
Schwab's Cuba: Confronting the U.S. Embargo. Indi- 
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vidual Cubans are overlooked in favor of the greater 
Cuban society led by Schwab’s “political role 
model” Fidel Castro, who represents all third-world 
peoples oppressed by America’s “frightening and 
mean-spirited” actions. Barely five pages address the 
government's denial of civil liberties to its people; 
indeed Schwab proceeds to justify these restrictions 
by pointing to America’s “paranoid fixation” with 
Castro's ouster and murder. According to Schwab, 
group-minded Cubans care little for the West's nar- 
row notion of individual human rights. Developing 
countries (including pre-Castro Cuba) only voted 
for the 1948 Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights—which extols the rights of free speech, 
assembly, religion, and private ownership of prop- 
erty, among others—because they were “economi- 
cally managed and politically repressed” by Western 
states and did not dare oppose it. 

Unlike Jatar-Hausmann, who attributes Cuba’s 
blighted economy to both the United States 
embargo and Castro’s often misguided domestic 
policies, Schwab again comes down forcefully on 
the United States as sole culprit. Schwab charges the 
United States with everything from widespread 
hunger (omitting Castro’s disastrous agrarian 
reforms) to a rise in AIDS resulting from a condom 
shortage (yet failing to mention the government's 
harassment and forcible confinement of HIV-positive 
homosexuals) to the departure of disgruntled base- 
ball heroes (some suspected of planning to defect 
have been summarily handed 15-year prison sen- 
tences). What emerges is a stylized image of a 
humanitarian Castro in which broad strokes of 
Marxist philosophy cover the sometimes less-than- 
pleasant details of an imperfect revolution. 

Although Jatar-Hausmann and Schwab differ in 
their approaches, both concede little hope that the 
American sanctions will end soon, at least not 


until Castro and his brother Raul are no longer 
in positions of power. In the final chapter of 
The Cuban Way, Jatar-Hausmann describes the 
embargo’s continuation as a lose—lose situation. 
Despite a modest recovery generated by the recent 
liberalizations, the Cuban economy could undergo 
a drastic downturn and trigger massive emigration, 
a problem for the United States and Cuba. At the 
same time, anything but further social and eco- 
nomic openings on the part of Castro—basic pre- 
requisites for slackening the embargo—could 
translate into an annual loss of $1 billion in fam- 
ily remittances from Cuban exiles and $2.1 billion 
from foreign investors. Jatar-Hausmann believes a 
negotiated settlement similar to those that have 
ended other Latin American civil wars would be 
greeted with extensive support today, especially 
among a growing number of Cubans participating 
in market-oriented activities. 

Correspondingly, ın his concluding chapter 
Schwab speculates about an embargo-free Cuba, 
rehashing for the nth time America’s persecution of 
the island. Eventually, Schwab writes, the Ameri- 
can-Cuban relationship will improve (although he 
offers no formula other than Castro's inevitable 
demise), at which point American tourists will 
flock to Cuba en masse, forcing the government to 
“use more subtle tactics in restricting its human 
rights advocates.” In a final rush, Cuba: Confronting 
the U.S. Embargo abandons any pretense of objec- 
tivity and breaks into a Castro lovefest (“If there is 
no Fidel Castro to stand against the United States 
and articulate the vision of the poorest peoples on 
this earth, who will?”). Views of Castro aside, few 
will deny Schwab's ending assertion that Cuba and 
the world will feel the effects of Castro for a 
long time to come. 

Susan I. Finkelstein W 
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INTERNATIONAL 


European Union (EU) 
Dec. 10-—-At a summit conference in Helsinki, Finland, the 15 


TVG, which Gould oes yeas 6 Gniineeni on poles and 
economic reforms and abolishment of the death penalty. 


International Criminal Tribunal for the Former Yugoslavia 

Dec. 14—Goran Jelisic, a Bosnian Serb, is sentenced to 40 years 
in prison for the torture and murder of 13 Muslims and Croats 
during the 1992-1995 Bosman war; in October, Jebsic was 
convicted by a 3-judge panel at The Hague on 31 counts of 
crimes against humanity and other war crimes. 

International Criminal Tribunal for War €rimes in Rwanda 

Dec. 3—The Rwandan government grants a visa to Carla del 
Ponte, the head prosecutor for the UN International Criminal 
Tnbunal for War Crimes m Rwanda; the move signals a 
warming of relations after Rwanda refused to work with the 
body following 1ts exoneration last month of principal 
genocide suspect Jean-Bosco Barayagwiza on a technicahty, 
Barayagwiza’s release is on hold pending review by an ad hoc 

. appeals body called by del Ponte. 

Dec. 6—Hutu muhtia leader Georges Rutaganda is convicted of 
genocide, crimes against humanity, and murder and sentenced 
to life in prison; he is the srxth person found guilty of crimes 
m the 1994 massacres in which an estimated 800,000 Tatsi 
and moderate Hutu died. 


Middle East Peace Process 

Dec. 7—Responding to an escalation m Palestinian protests, a 
spokesperson for Israeli Prime Minister Ehud Barak 
announces that no new settlement construction will be 
permitted m contested areas of the West Bank durmg the next 
few months of negotiations, yesterday, Palestinian negotiator 
Yasser Rabbo threatened to end talks because of the dispute. 

Dec 8—US President Bill Clinton announces that Israel and 
Syria will begin peace talks next week in ; the 
announcement follows visits ky Secretary of State Madeleine 

~ Albnght to Prime Minister Barak and Syrian President Hafez 
al-Assad; the 2 nanons have not met for talks in nearly 4 years. 

Dec. 13—The Israeli Knesset narrowly endorses Prime Minister 


Israel residents of the Golan Heights, a strip of Syna occupied 
by Israel after the 1967 war, protest outside the Knesset. 

Dec. 1 2 days of preltminary talks in Washington, 
leaders from Isree] and Syria set a date to begin formal 
pegotiations aimed at ending ther 50-year State of war; issues to 
be discussed inctude terrorism, security, water nghts, 

. and economic relations, and the status of the Golan Heights. 
Dec. 30-—israeli offictals release 7 Palestinian prisoners from East 

Jerusalem in a goodwill gesture; yesterday, in the final release 

under September's Sharm al-Shaikh accord, 26 Palestinian 

ODE OE Se EE SANE ng DENE eee ere 


Russia—Belarus Union 
Dec. 8—After several weeks of delays, Russian President Boris 
Yeltsin and President Aleksandr Lukashenko of Belarus sign a 
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confederation treaty, replacing a similar document signed in 
1996; if ratified by each country’ parliament, the measure will 
implement a union similar to the European Union, inchidmng a 
umified tax system by 2001 and a common currency by 2005. 
Dec. 22— The Russian Federanon Council (the upper house of 
the Russian parliament) and the Belarusian Republican 
Council ratify the new union treaty; Russia’s 


World Trade Organization (WTO) 

Dec. 1—Responding to the tens of thousands of protesters who 
have disrupted this weeks WTO mimsterial conference in 
Seattle, US President Bill Clinton says the orgamzation must 
open its processes and pursue labor and environmental 
standards; police have arrested at least 600 protesters and 
continue to enforce a strict no-protest zone; Seattle Mayor Paul 
Schell numbers the protesters at 35,000. 

Dec. 3—Talks on a new WTO trade agenda collapse after delegates 
are unable to reach agreement on whether the trade body should 
take up environmental, health, and workers’ rights issues, many 
delegates say the inability to create a new agenda stems from a 
backlash against American prominence m the WTO. 

Dec. 7—Seattle police chief Norm Stamper announces his 
resignation, saying he would Hke to “depoliticrze” 
investigations into how the police prepared for demonstrations 
at the trade talks; the force has been criticized for the use of 
rubber bullets and tear gas on nonviolent protesters. 


AFGHANISTAN | 
Dec. 6—The Taliban government and northern opposition forces 


reach an agreement to allow 8 UN trucks food and 
clothing through a safe corridor that late last week; aid 
workers now have access to 60,000 es in the Panjshir 


Valley; most refugees are ethmic Tajiks who fled fighting 
Deien Se aia eet aal e Sistan a CAR a 
and have been unable to return. 

Dec. 14—The US tells the Taliban government that it will be held 
responsible for any millennium terronst attacks carried out by 
Osama bm Laden and his international network of supporters; 
the US has accused bin Laden of overseeing previous terrorist 
attacks against Amenican targets. 

Dec. 16—The US hfts a hold on a Doctors Without Borders plane 
containing medical and relief suppltes for Afghan refugee 
camps; the plane had been detained under UN Security 
Council sancnons, which include a ban on international flights 


to Afghanistan, imposed because of the government's refusal to 
extradite bm Laden. 


ALGERIA | 

Dec. 14—The state news agency reports that pohce have arrested 
Boulemia Fouad, suspected in last month’ assassination of 
Abdelkader Hachani, the third-ranking leader of the banned 
Islamic Salvation Front. 

Dec. 23—President Abdelanz Bouteflika names former Finance 
Minister Ahmed Benbitour prime minister; he replaces Smail 
Hamdam, who served for one year. 


ANGOLA 


Dec. 10—The Namibian Broadcasting Corporation reports ` 
fighting between Angolan government troops and rebel Unita 
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forces In the Namibian border region; the Namibian 
government recently gave Angola permission to pursue 
retreating rebels into Namubian 

Dec. 19—The New York Times reports that Angolan troops killed 
civihans and pillaged Namuman border villages during last 
week’ raids. 

Dec 21—in response to the Namibian government’ decision to 
allow Angolan troops to enter its terntory, Unita fires mortars 
mto the Namibian village of Mbambi, killmg a police officer. 


ARGENTINA 

Dec. 10—Fernando de la Rud of the centmst Radical Party ts 
sworn in as the country’s 47th president; de la Rud defeated 
Eduardo Duhalde, the governing Peronist Party candidate, in 
October with more than 48% of the vote 

Dec. 17—Two people are killed and 40 others injured in clashes 
between paramubtary police and public servants in the 
northern province of Cornentes; yesterday the national 
government took direct control of the nearly bankrupt 
province after pubhc workers went on strike and blocked 
roads to demand payment of overdue wages 


BHUTAN . 

Dec. 20—UN representatrve Om Pradhan reports that King Jigme 
Singye Wangchuk has released 200 prisoners, most of whom 
are ethnic Nepali, mcluding all who had been considered 
prisoners of conscious by human nghts groups, thousands of 
Nepalis have crossed the southern border in the past decade, 
prompting anxiety among Bhutans small ethnic Tibetan 
Buddhist population, in response, the monarchy has forced the 
ummigrants back across the Nepali border, saying they are not 
Bhutan citizens; rmmigrant leaders have accused the 
government of ethnic cleansing 


BURUNDI 

Dec. 1—Former South African President Nelson Mandela agrees 
to act as the mediator for the Hutu-Tutsi peace effort m 
Burundi, replacing former Tanzanian President Juhus Nyerere, 
who ched in October; The New York Times reports that 
Burundis civil war between Hutu rebels and the mamly Tutsi 
government has caused 150,000 deaths since 1993. 


CANADA 

Dec 17—Montreal police report that they are holding 11 men 
suspected m the theft of more than 5,000 computers and other 
electronics; officials beheve that the thefts are funding the 
Armed Islamic Group, an Algerian terrorist organization 

Dec 18—Prime Minister Jean Chrénen proposes legislation that 
outlines a plan for the secession of Québec; the bill attempts to 
clarify the precise meanmg of secession and incorporate any 


future referendum mto parlamentary procedures; polls have 
shown that support for secession declines when its specific 


impheanons are discussed. 


CHINA 

Dec. 26—After a 9-hour trial, a Berymg court sentences 4 leaders 
of the banned Falun Gong sect, all members of the 
Communist Party, to prison terms ranging from 7 to 18 years, 
the New China News Agency says the 4 were convicted of 
using the “evil cult” to undermme laws, cause deaths, and 
illegally obtain state secrets; the sentences are among the 
longest given to polincal or religious dissidents since the 1989 
crackdown on student demonstrators in Tiananmen Square. 


Hong Kong 
es The eevee Sia aan See TE 
maamianders who clamed residency nghts because they had at 


least 1 parent legally residmg on the island; in February the court 
had decided that such clams were valid, but the ruling was 
reversed when Beijing reinterpreted parts of Hong Kongs 
constitution in June; today’s decision allows Betjing to nulhfy the 
legal residency of 1 6 million mamlanders living in the territory 

Dec. 24—Judge Frank Stock rules that a 2-year-old boy born in 
the territory to mamland parents has the constitutional nght to 
lve in the territory, the decision, which grants residency to all 
Hong Kong~born Chinese, negates a government immigration 
rule that was umed primarily against manland women 
crossing into the island to give birth; the government says ıt 
will appeal. 


COLOMBIA 

Dec. 7—The government establishes a 4,200-member elite 
military umt to aid in fighting the country’s 20,000 lefust 
guerrillas; the force, along with a recently created antunarcotics 
battalion and rrver brigade, are part of a US-backed plan to 
upgrade and enlarge the country’ 30,000-member military; 
The New York Times reports that the guernila conflict has 
clammed more than 35,000 lives in the last 10 years. 

Dec. 14—According to t ctvihan authorities, the 
Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia (FARC), the 
countrys largest Marxist guerrilla group, killed 1 policeman 
and 45 marmes yesterday durmg an attack on a naval base and 
police station near the Panamanian border, the military says 
that 23 marines and 42 guerrillas died in the fightmg; in the 
past 5 days, FARC has attacked 5 police stations across the 
country, killing 16 policemen and holding 19 others captive, 

Dec. 15—Mihtary officials say that atr force planes fired missiles 
at FARC rebels, killing 66 guernilas, as they retreated from a 
government attack on the southern town of El Hobo today. 

Dec. 16—Security forces say they have killed 146 lefnst 
guerrillas in fighting m the southern and central parts of the 
country this week 

Dec. 17—A car bomb explodes near a hotel in the southern coca- 
growing region, killmg 5 people and mfuring 27 others; 
Governor Salas of Putumayo province says FARC may 
be responsible; unidennfied sources say that members of the 
country’s leading nght-wing paramilitary group, the United 
Self-Defense Forces of Colombia, were guests at the hotel 

Dec. 20—FARC declares a holiday cease-fire unnl January 10, 
calling it a “personal gesture to the Colombian people”, it 1s 
the first cease-fire declared by the rebel group in 10 years. 

Dec. 28—The army says it has killed at least 30 members of the 
Natlonal Liberation Army (ELN), the country’s second-largest 
leftist guerrilla group, in fghnng in northwestern Antioquia 
province over the past 3 days, the ELN has destroyed much of 
the province's energy infrastructure this year to protest foreign 
involvement ın the national oil mdustry; General Eduardo 
Herrera says only 1 soldier died in the clashes 

Dec. 31—The bodies of 7 nght-wing paramuhtanes believed to 
have been killed yesterday are found outside the southern town 
of Cartagena del Chaira, a major coca-production center and a 
Marxist rebel stronghold; police offer no motive for the killings. 


COMOROS 


Dec. 2—Military leader Azali Assoumam names former Interior 
Minister Bianfnf Tarmuidi prime miruster. 


CONGO 

Dec. 10—In a meeting with US representative to the UN Richard 
Holbrooke, rebel leaders Jean-Pierre Bemba, Emule Ilunga, and 
Ernest Wamba dia Wamba claim that President Laurent Kabila 
is obtamning arms from North Korea, Libya, and Ukraine. 

Dec 11—President Kabila agrees to work with an unnamed 
Afncan mediator to find a pohtical settlement to ns country’s 
civil war, which has mvolved half a dozen neighboring countries. 


Dec. 31—After a meetmg yesterday between rebel and 
government representatives ended without progress, rebels 
ambush a government convoy and koll more than 80 soldiers, 
according to Congolese Liberation Movement leader Bembe. 


CONGO REPUBLIC 

Dec. 9—Officials announce that 4 Europeans have been 
convicted of plotting to kill President Denis Sassou-Nguesso; 2 
French citizens, an Italian, and a Croat are sentenced to 
between 2 and 7 years. 

Dec 30—Rebels loyal to the former government agree to support 
a new peace accord in exchange for a promise of amnesty from 
President Sassou-Nguesso. 


CROATIA 

Dec 1]—President Franjo Tudyman dies after a 3-year battle with 
stomach cancer, parliament speaker Vlatko Pavletic will serve 
as acting president until a successor is chosen in a special 
election, to be held withm 60 days. 


Cyprus 

Dec 14—Ethnic Greek and Turkish leaders Glafcos Clerides and 
Rauf Denktash end a UN-medhtated round of talks on the 
islands division; a new round 1s scheduled for late January 


CZECH REPUBLIC 

Dec 3—In a demonstration organized by former student leaders 
of the 1989 revolution, 50,000 protesters m Prague’ Wenceslas 
Square demand the resignation of Prime Mimster Milos Zeman 
and parlament speaker Vaclav Klaus; many blame the 2 former 
rivals for the political and economic problems that jeopardize 
the country’s entry mto the European Union, smmilar 
demonstrations occur in more than 20 cites across the country 


EAST TIMOR 


(Under UN Administration) 

Dec. 29—A UN spokesman says that Major General Jamie de los 
Santos of the Philrppines will lead the organization’ 

force m the territory, Australian Major General 

Michael Smith will be deputy force commander, in February 
8,000 UN troops, part of the UN Transitional Administration 
m East Tumor, will take over for the Australian-led 
peacekeeping force that hes been in the former Indonesian 


province smce September 


EGYPT 

Dec. 1—EgyptAir says it would not object to the US Federal 
Bureau of Investiganon talang over the mquiry mto the crash 
of one of its aurliners off the US coast on October 31, the 
Egyphan government continues to oppose the FBI's 
mvolvement. 


ETHIOPIA 

Dec. 7—Former dictator Mengistu Haile-Mariam leaves South 
Africa, where he was recetving medical attention, for his home 
in Zmbabwe; the t has recently asked South Africa 
to extradite him to face charges of human rights violations; 
Mengistu, who was ousted m 1991 after 16 years of rule, is 
accused of ordering the murders of tens of thousands of 
polincal opponents 

Dec. 27—Mengistu says m an interview broadcast from 
Zimbabwe that he did not kull anyone, he is being tried in 
absentia in Ethiopia. 

Dec. 30—The Federal Commission for Disaster Prevention 
reports that at least 994,000 people m the southeast region are 
facing starvation because of a continumg drought 
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GERMANY 

Dec. 2—A state prosecutor in Bonn says he will determine 
whether former Chancellor Helmut Kohl broke the law by 
keepmg secret accounts for campaign donations durmg the 25 
years he served as head of the governing Chnstian Democratc 
Union (CDU), yesterday parliament voted unanimously to 
open a 2-year probe mto the CDUs campaign fmancing while 
Kohl was party chairman; also m question is a $530,000 
contribution to the party in 1991 by a local arms dealer that 
some leaders believe may be linked to the export of 36 tanks to 
Saudi Arabia later that year 

Dec. 7—Reinhard Nemetz, chief Augsburg prosecutor, says 
Walther Liesler Kiep, a former CDU treasurer, is the focus of a 
corruption mivesiigation regarding the arms dealers donation 
to the party; Nemetz says the evidence, which he has been 
gathering since 1995, does not implicate Kohl. 

Chancellor Gerhard Schröder is reelected chairman of the 
Social Democratic Party by 86% of the delegates at a Berlim 
party congress 

Dec. 14—Busmess and government officials agree to establish a 
$5 2-billfon fund to compensate surviving Nazi-era slave 
laborers; as many as 2.3 million people, most of whom are 
non-Jewish Eastern Europeans, will be eligible to file clams; 
under the agreement the contmbutor companies will be 
protected against future lawsutts. 

Dec. 15—The Bavanan state court in Munich convicts Bosman 
Serb Djurdadj Kusljic, former police chief in the Bosman town 
of Vrbanja, of genocide for ordering the deaths of 6 Mushms 
in June 1992 and sentences him to life imprisonment; federal 
prosecutors say they filed charges in Germany, where the law 
allows trial for crimes committed abroad, because the 
internanonal crnninal tribunal at The Hague did not pursue 
the case, the sentence is the harshest yet umposed on any of the 
9 Serbs thus far convicted of wartime atrocities 


GUATEMALA 

Dec. 27—Populist lawyer Alfonso Portillo of the right-wing 
Guatemalan Republican Front 1s elected president with 68% of 
the vote m yesterdays runoff election; Oscar Berger, of 
President Alvaro Arzt’s National Advancement Party, earns 
nearly 32% of the vote; voter turnout was nearly 41%. 


HONDURAS 

Dec. 31—The government and Nicaragua agree to freeze ground 
troop deployments and withdraw naval forces from Caribbean 
waters while negotiating a border dispute; in November 
Honduras had claimed for itself and Colombia 52,000 square 
mules of the Caribbean Sea, some of which also 1s claimed by 


Nicaragua 


INDIA 

Dec. 24-—Shortly after takeoff from Nepal, five armed men hijack 
an Indian Arlines plane headed for New Delhi; the hyackers 
release 27 of the 189 people on board, along with the body of a 
passenger killed during the siege, during a third refueling stop 
m the United Arab Emurates, the hyackers’ identities and 
demands are not known. 

Dec. 25—Hyackers of the Indian Atriines jet land for food and 
fuel in the southern Afghan city of Kandahar, where they 
demand that India release Pakistanı religious leader Maulana 
Masood Azhar and 35 Kashmin militants; the governing 
Taliban mıhua tn Afghanistan says initially that it will not 
negotiate with the hyackers 

Dec 31—After the release of 2 Kashmiri separatists and 
an Islamic cleric from the Inchan government, the 5 hijackers 
free the 155 hostages who have been held in the Indian airlmer 
for the past 6 days at the Kandahar airport; demands for $200 
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milhon made by the hyackers earher this week had been 
dropped; negotiations were mediated by the Taliban despite its 
earher refusal to become mvolved, the soll-umdennhed 
hijackers and the freed mihtants depart m a van after the 
Taliban grves them 10 hours to leave the country; the hostages 
will be flown to New Delhi. 


INDONESIA 

Dec. 5—At least 31 people are killed m clashes between 
Chnstians and Mushms that began 2 days ago m the eastern 
Molucca Islands, human nghts activists say that more than 
1,000 people have been killed in sectarian violence in the 
province since January, and police estumate that more than 
100,000 people have been forced from their homes in 1999; m 
recent years an mflux of Muslim migrants, who have taken 
over Christian-owned local business, has increased tensions in 
the area. 

Dec. 6—Attorney General Marzuki Darusman says he will 
reopen the corruption case against President Suharto that had 
been closed m October by the previous attorney general, 
Darusman says new information has become available 
regarding 3 charmes Hnked to the former president. 

Dec. 30—The military says that at least 350 people have been 
hulled this week in fighting between Muslims and Christians in 
the Molucca Islands and approximately 12,000 people in 
Maluku and Northern Maluku have sought shelter m army 
and police barracks, security forces mpose a curfew in the 
region. 


IRAN 

Dec. 1—Abdullah Noun, a reformist cleric convicted last month 
of 15 counts of subversion and heresy by the Spectal Court for 
Clergy, rejects calls that he appeal his conviction and 
sentencing, saying he does not wish to grant legitimacy to the 
court that med him; Nouri was sentenced to 5 years m jal and 
banned from political activity during that thme. 

Dec. 8—Reversing earher statements, the special court says 
Noun can file an appeal. 

Dec. 9—Former President Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani announces 


plans to run as an independent m the February parliamentary 
elections. 


Dec. 14—-Noun registers by proxy to run in the February 
elections; earlier this week he was refused temporary release 
from pnson to register m person, he is widely expected to lead 
the moderates and serve as speaker m the event of victory 

Dec. 19—Nount’s lawyer announces that the failed reformist has 
filed an appeal at the urgmg of President Mohammad Khatami 
and former President Rafsanjani. 

Dec, 29—Ibrahim Yazdi, secretary general of the Hberal Iran 
Freedom Movement, reports that all the movement's 
candidates have been barred from running in the February 


parliamentary elections. 


IRAQ 

Dec. 6—The New York Tunes reports that several Iraqi papers 
have published articles pressing France to oppose renewal of 
the existing oil-for-food plan, which would regure the 
creation of a weapons mspections board as a prerequisite for 
allowing Iraq to sell a specified amount of oil to purchase food 
and staple goods. 

US muhtary officials report that they attacked an anttarrcraft 
battery and a radar station in response to antiaircraft fire in the 
southern no-flight zone; the Iraqi News Agency reports that 
civilian targets were hit m the attack. 

Dec 11—The government signs contracts to restart the sale of ou 
after the UN Secunty Council voted yesterday to extend the 
oul-for-food program for 6 months, the government had halted 
its sales on November 24 to protest temporary extensions that 


the council approved as it debated the linkage of new weapons 
mspectons with the program's extension, the council 


yesterday delayed a scheduled vote on a new weapons 
mspection plan until December 13, effectively separating the 2 
issues 


Dec. 14—France once again delays the UN Security Council vote 
on a resolution that would mplement a new nuclear 
inspection program for Iraq, the call follows Russia's decision 
to abstam, which removed the threat of veto; France and 
Russa have been advocating changes that would grve Iraq 
more power in the inspection process. 

Dec. 15—The deadline passes for the government to admit 
members of the International Atomic Energy Agency to 
inspect the country’s uranium stockpiles, a process required by 
the 1968 nuclear Non-Prolferation Treaty; this mspection is 
unrelated to the mspections required by the UN as a 
prerequisite to ending Gulf War economic sanctions. 

Dec 17—The UN Secunty Council votes 11 to 0 with 4 
abstentions to create a new arms inspection system for Iraq 
that includes a provision to fmmediately lift the ceiling on the 
amount of oll that the country may export; the decision could 
be a move toward first suspending and eventually eliminating 
sanchons in l year if the government cooperates with weapons 
tnspectors. 

Dec 18—The government rejects the arm inspection plan 
adopted yesterday by the UN Security Council; officials 
reiterate their demand for an rmmedhate end to the sanctions 
and say they were angered the plan did not eliminate the no- 
flight zones in the north and south; the zones were imposed by 
the US and Britain after the 1991 Gulf War and have never 
been authonzed by the UN. 


ISRAEL 

Dec. 13—Soldiers kill 2 men, apparently from the militant Islamic 
group Hamas, after they reportedly fired on an undercover 
surveillance umt, accordmg to government officials, the 2 were 
preparing to detonate a bomb near Hebron. 

Dec. 28—Israeh Prme Mimister Ehud Barak agrees to provide 
increased funding and debt rehef to the Shas Party’ religious 
school system m exchange for the partys promise not to leave 
his governing coalition; yesterday Shas announced that it 
would quit Baraks government because it was not doing 
enough to support the poor; its withdrawal would have left 
Barak without a majority 


HALY 

Dec. 23—Acting Prime Minister Massimo D'’Alemas new center- 
left government is approved by the Chamber of Deputies m a 
310-to-287 vote, with 18 abstentions, yesterday the Senate 
approved the new cabinet by a wide margin; President Carlo 
Azeglio Ciampi had asked D'Alema to form a new government 
3 days ago after the Three-Leaf Clover coalition, which 
opposed the prime ministers leadership and electoral reform 
plans, brought down the 14-month-old administraton on 
December 18; the government, which now excludes members 
of the Clover coahuon, 1s the country’ fifty-seventh since 
1945 


NORY COAST 

Dec. 8—A government-controlled court rules that former Prone 
Minister and Rally of the Republicans party leader Alassane 
Ouattara, who has declared himself a candidate for October's 
presidennal election, faces arrest 1f he returns to the country; 
the court charges that Ouattara fs not a citizen and therefore 
cannot run in the election 

Dec. 23—Soldiers in the capital city of Abidjan stage an uprising, 
blockmg roads, hijacking cars, and lootmg stores to protest 
unpaid wages and poor living conditions, an anonymous state 


offical says negotiations are under way with the organizers; 
President Henn Konan Bédié had previously banned all 
outdoor demonstrations. 

Dec 24—~After talks break down between msurgent soldiers and 
the government—partly because of the troops’ demand for the 
release of 7 umprisoned Rally of the Republicans party 
ofiictais—President Bédié calls for popular resistance against the 
mutmerrs, hours later retired army General Robert Guel is 
introduced on state television as the country’s presulent; saying 
he was selected to represent the troops who have overthrown 
the government, Guel declares the dissolunon of parhament 
and the Supreme Court and announces the formation of a 9- 
man National Pubhe Salvanon Committee to ran the new 
government; later in the day soldiers release the 7 opposition 
leaders. 

Dec. 25—The new government refuses to allow the entry of a 
contmgent of French soldiers sent to evacuate French citizens 
from the former colony, as looung continues, President Guel 
imposes a dusk-to-dawn curfew and orders soldiers to shoot 
violators on sight 

Dec. 26—Guel states that although the coup wes not planned, 
growing government intolerance of ethnic mimonties and 
dissenung political opmions motrvated the unrest; after hiding 
for 2 days in a French military base near Abidjan, Béché flees to 
Togo with his family; several former cabinet members are 
being detamed by the new government, France, the US, 
Canada, Nigeria, and South Africa have condemned the coup 

Dec 27—President Guel lifts the curfew mposed 2 days ago as 
unrest subsides and businesses return to normal operation 

Dec. 29—Ouattara returns from exle, proclaiming that last weeks 
change m government was not a coup but a revohinon, 
Ouattara says he will not be a part of the mtermm junta, but will 
Tun as planned in the next presidential elecnons, Guel has 
invited political parties to submit nominanons for his cabinet 
by next week. 

Dec 30—Ousted President Bédiés Democratic Party of the Ivory 
Coast says 1t supports the new leaders. 


JAPAN 

Dec 14—The government says it will lift sanctions on food aid to 
North Korea and begm formal negotiations to reestablish 
diplomatic ties, the restrictions were after North 
Korea fired a rocket over Japan in August 1998, Chief Cabmet 
Secretary Milao Aoki says food shipments will resume only 
after “closely addressing the progress of prelimmary talks ” 


KOREA, NORTH 

Dec. 15—The Korean Peninsula Energy Organization, a US-led 
consortium, says 1t will huld 2 nuclear reactors m the country; 
the announcement comes after the government’s promise to 
dismantle its nuclear program, which many suspect has been 
used to develop nuclear weapons, South Korea will contribute 
$3.2 billion of the estimated $4.6-billion deal, with Japan 

$1 tnIlion, the US $115 mullion, and the European 

Union $80 million, the payer of the balance, over $200 million, 
is undetermmed 


KUWAIT 

Dec. 7—Secretary of Education Yusf Muhammad al-Ibrahim 
names a woman, Rasha al- as an undersecretary of educ- 
ation, the appointment comes after parhament twice refused last 
month to ratify a bell grantmg women full poliacal rights. 


LEBANON 

Dec. 16—Rockets fired by the South Lebanon Army an Israch- 
allied militia, strke a school in Arab a-Selim, wounding 15 
children; militia leaders say the village, which ıs just north of 
Israels self-declared secunty zone in southern Lebanon, 1s a 
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base for Hezbollah guerrillas, Israeli Deputy Defense Minster 
Ephraim Sneh says that the lranian-backed Hezbollah has been 
staging attacks from residential areas 

Dec. 24—Arnillery fire exchanges resume after a unannounced 3- 
day cease-fire between Israeli-backed militia and Hezbollah 
ends, bodies were collected during what UN officials call the 
longest lull m violence the contested region of southern 
Lebanon has seen m 2 decades 

Dec. 28—Israel returns the bodies of 2 recently killed members 
of Hezbollah; yesterday Israel released 5 Hezbollah members 
who had been held without mal for between 10 and 13 years; 
both acts are seen as goodwill gestures preceding scheduled 
talks with Syria and possible talks with Lebanon. 

Dec 3]—One day after Hezbollah clarmed responsibility for a 
suade bombing that killed 1 Israeli soldier and myured 12 
Lebanese civilians, a group official reports that Hezbollah will 
not stop its guerrilla operations while the Israeli-Synan peace 
talks are under way in the US. 


LIBYA 

Dec. 2—Following meetings with Itaban Prime Mimuster 
Massimo D'Alema, the first Western leader to visit Libya in 8 
years, President Muammar el-Qaddah pledges to deny aid and 
protection to terronsts, under US pressure, the UN placed 
economic sanctions on the country in 1992. 


MACEDONIA 

Dec. 5—Deputy Foreign Minister Borts Traykovksi of the 
governing Internal Macedonian Revolutionary Organization 
coalinon is elected president by 70,000 votes over Social 
Democrat Tito Petkovsha after an electoral rerun in 230 western 
polling places; officials had declared 2 previous presidennal 
elections invalid after opposition leaders alleged vote-nggmeg; at 
least 9 people are injured and 14 others arrested in violence 
occurring durmg today’s balloting, monitors from the 
Organization for Security and Cooperation in Europe report 
“serious breaches of the law” by election officials. 


MOLDOVA 

Dec. 21—Parliament names former Deputy Economic Minister 
Dumitru Braghis prime minister, ending a political deadlock 
that started with a November 9 no-confidence vote in and 
subsequent ousting of reformist Prime Minister lon Sturza. 


MOZAMBIQUE 

Dec. 22—Fmal results of the December 4 presidential election 
indicate that mcumbent Joaquim Chissano has defeated 
opposition candidate Afonso Dhlakama by 4 percent of the 
vote, officials from Dhlakama’ Mozambique Resistance 
Movement say the election was fixed and announce plans to 
boycott parliament until a recount is ordered 

Dec. 24—Election observers from the Carter Center in the US say 
that despite repeated requests, they have been denied access to 
final tabulation and verification procedures. 

Dec. 28—The European Union announces that it believes the 
recent presidential elections were free and fair. 


NAMIBIA 
Dec. 3—Officaals declare meumbent Sam Nujoma of the South 
West Africa People’s Organization the winner of the third round 


of presidential elections smce independence, the opposition 
Congress of the Democrats fintshed a distance second. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Dec. 10—Helen Clark is sworn m as prime minster, Clark will 
head a minority left-center coalition that mcludes Labor and 
the Green Party 
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NIGER 

Dec. 22—Newly elected President Tandja Mamadou ts 
Inaugurated, marking the end of mhtary rule, Tandja, a retired 
army colonel, succeeds Ibrahim Baré Mamassara, who was 
killed in a coup last April 

Dec. 31—President Tandja reappomts former Prime Mister 
Hama Amadou, who served in 1995 


NIGERIA 

Dec. 12—Government officals announce that the states of Kano 
and Sokoto plan to adopt sharla, the Islamic legal code; sharia 
was also enacted in the northern state of Zamfara tn October. 


PAKISTAN 

Dec 2—The IMF opens talks with the new military-led 
government, General Pervez Musharraf says he hopes to 
convince the fund to resume the $1.6-mullion loan 
that was halted after he ousted Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif in 
a coup tn October 

Dec. 17—Former Prime Muster Benazr Bhutto and 5 other 
officials are charged with murder for allegedly ordering the 
police to fire on members of the Islamic fundamentalist 
Jamaat-I-Islami party during a June 1996 protest, a police 
investigation is expected to last several months 

Dec. 20—Authonities tighten security at the country’s 
international airports and arrest more than 200 people durmg 
a series of overnight raids m Islamabad and northwestern 
Peshawar, near the Afghan border, an intelhgence official says 
the crackdown is an effort to prevent terrorist attacks against 
Americans in the country, most of the detainees are Afghan 
nationals. 

Dec. 27—The Nanonal Accountability Bureau says that the 
government ordered the arrest today of 33 poliucians and 


bureaucrats suspected of corruption. 


PALESTINIAN AUTHORITY 

Dec. 1—One of 9 legislators who signed a statement last month 
critical of the government and President Yasir Arafat is shot 
and wounded by a masked gunman, he says it is connected to 
his signing of the document, several of the 20 signers were 
arrested on November 27: President Arafat has said he would 
like to lift the legal rmmunity of the legislators to allow their 
prosecution. 

Dec. 3—Protests against the expansion of West Bank Jewish 
settlements turn violent, prompting Israeli soldiers to use tear 
gas and rubber bullets to disperse more than 200 protesters 

Dec 4—Arafat hosts the Bethlehem 2000 Inauguration, a 
celebration of the town's significance in Christian history as 
the birthplace of Jesus; the event 1s umed at galvanizing 
millennial tourism, which has been lagging because of recent 
violence between Israeli soldiers and Palestinian youth 

Dec 10—Hebron police seize 600 pounds of explosives and 
electronic equipment from the headquarters of the militant 
Islamic group Hamas 

Dec. 19—Arafat orders the release of 6 intellectuals who were 
imprisoned for carculating a manifesto cnucizing his 
leadership; 3 other prisoners already have been released, but 
the manifesto’s organizer, Abdel Abed al-Satar, and another 
signer remain jailed. 


PARAGUAY 

Dec. 31—Agniculture Minister Oscar Denis resigns after his 
Liberal Party votes to abandon President Luis González 
Macchi’s coalition government, the resignation comes after the 
party had not been granted more government posts by other 
coalition members. 


PERU 

Dec. 27—-President Alberto Fujimori announces he will seek a 
third term m office; although the 1993 constitution prohibits 3 
consecutive presidential terms, Congress passed legislation in 
1996 exempting Fujumon from the prohibition because he 
took office in 1990; in the last 2 years, Congress has dismissed 
3 judges who opposed the law and canceled a popular 
referendum intended to block Fupmon’ reelection. 


PORTUGAL 


Dec. 20-—The government formally renounces its 442-year 
control over Macao and returns sovereignty of the colony to 
China at midnight, the transfer marks the end of European 
colonial involvement m Asia. 


ROMANIA 

Dec 14—President Emil Constantinescu dismisses Prime 
Minister Radu Vasile of the Christian Democratic Party (DCR), 
saying that Vasile's loss of control over his 5-party ruling 
coalition prevented the government from functioning 
property, the dismissal comes after 10 government ministers, 
including 7 members of the DCR, resigned from their posts 
yesterday, Alexandru Athanasiu, labor and social welfare 
minister, is named mterim prime minister, constitutional 


experts say the president's removal of the prime mmuster 1s 
illegal 


RUSSIA 

Dec. 2—The mihtary reports that after intense fighting with 
Chechen rebels, it has encircled the strategic town of Argun, 
which 1s 6 miles east of capital aty of Grozny, where 
government forces have been batthng msargent fighters for 3 
months; yesterday the village of Alkhan-Yurt, 10 mules 
southwest of Grozny, was also captured. 

Dec. 3—A government helicopter fing on a convoy of Chechen 
refugees traveling to border from Grozny kills at least 14 of the 
refugees; the Itar-Tass news agency reports the number as 
nearly 50; government officials say the report 1s 
“dismformation ” 

Dec. 4—Milttary officials withdraw the clarm that they have 
captured the city of Argun, but report that 20,000 government 
troops have surrounded approximately 500 rebels. 

Dec. 6—The military drops thousands of leaflets on Grozny 
declaring that the rebels have lost and instructing civilians to 
flee by December 11 to a government-run camp in the north; 
government officials estimate that between 45,000 and 50,000 
people remain in Grozny, down from 250,000 before the onset 
of fighting n September. 

Dec. 7—The IMF announces that it is postponing the release of a 
$640-mullion credit because Moscow has not demonstrated 
sufficient progress m implementing economic benchmarks; 
the move is widely interpreted as a political statement 

the mulitary’s tactics in the Chechen war. 

Dec 9—The mulitary says it has captured the town of Urus- 
Martan, 12 miles southwest of Grozny. 

Offictals announce that all Chechen refugees will be returned 
to Chechnya by the end of the year; the government says that 
100,000 Chechens are staymg in makeshift camps in the 
republic of Ingushetia; Ingushetia puts the number at 200,000. 

Dec. 13—The Duma refuses to begin debate on ratifying the Start 
I nuclear weapons reduction treaty 

Dec. 14—After more than 2 weeks of delays, Organtration for 
Security aad Cooperation in Europe (OSCE) chairman Knut 
Vollebaek arves m Russian-controlled Chechnya to momtor 
conditions, as agreed at last month’ OSCE conference 

Dec. 15—Government troops enter Grozny on foot for the first 
time and are attacked by nearly 2,000 Chechen rebels, 


according to a Reuters correspondent, who also estimates that 
100 government soldiers have been kled; the mcident is not 
reported in the national press. 

Dec 17—Afstrikes on Grozny intensify, with troops advancing 
on the city from 3 fronts m what appear to be bnef forays short 
of a full-scale attack. 

Hours before the registration deadime for the June elecnons, 
former Prime Minister Yevgeny Primakov announces that he 
will run for president, despite previous statements to the 
contrary, support for Promakov has plummeted in recent 
months because of a rise in the popularity of Prime Minister 
Vladimir Putin and his promuhtary stance m the Chechen 
conflict. 

Dec. 18—Government troops seize control of the man road from 
Chechnya to Georgia and take positions along the Georgian 
border, Georgian offictals report that government 
are droppmg bombs on the Georgian side of the border, 
Georgian President Eduard Shevardnadze vows to respond to 
the attacks 

Dec. 22—New York-based Human Rights Watch says that 
Russian troops have pillaged Alkhan-Yurt, a Chechen village 
southwest of Grozny, killing at least 17 crvilans since 
captumng it early this month. 

Dec. 24—Milttary officials announce that ıt 1s too late for Grozny 
residents to safely leave the city; a Human Rights Watch 
official says that 30,000 ctvilians still remain, many elderly and 
hving m cellars, and that only 8,000 used the 2 escape 
corridors opened 2 weeks ago; witnesses say that those who 
attempted escape often were fired upon, despite mihtary 
promises of safety 

Dec. 28—After 3 days of fightmg mside Grozny, semor army 
officer Valery Manilov says it could take 2 to 3 months to 
complete the “Hquidation of. . .terrorists,” although he says 
Grozny will be subdued much sooner, the Russian Ministry of 
Defense has that 465 government soldiers have been 
killed since mid-August, but only 4 during the recent advance 
on Grozny, Chechen rebels report that hundreds of 
government troops have been killed m the pest 3 days 

Dec. 29—Federal Security Services official Vladimir Kozlov 
reports that 8 suspects are bemg held m connection with the 
September apartment bombings in Moscow that killed over 
300 people; he adds that 3 others are still at large m Chechnya. 

The Central Election Commission reports the final results of 
last week’s elections; centrist parties make major 
gains, but the Communist Party retains a majority with 67 
seats; the government-backed Unity Party takes 64 seats 

Dec. 30-—Chechen commanders concede that they have lost 

m Grozny and the mountains south of the city. 

Dec 31—President Yeltsin resigns and names Pome Muster 
Putin actmg president, Putmn immediately decrees Yeltsin 
mmmune to future prosecution, Yeltsin, who was the country’s 
first democratically elected president, says he is steppmg down 
6 months before the end of his term to allow the country to 
benefit from Putun's leadership; according to the constitution, 
presidennal elections must be held m 90 days. 


RWANDA 

Dec. 16—At the UN an independent panel of experts releases a 
report, commissioned by UN Secretary General Kofi Annan, 
detailing the actions of the UN during the events leading up to 
the 1994 genocide, citing weak and equivocal decision making 
and naming specific mdrviduals, the report finds that the 
leading member countries, particularly the US, failed to 
prevent or end the genocide, Annan, who is among those. 
pial elo pc 
led government requests an apology m perso 

Dee A be stark the acninves alleges Tamra with 
rifles and machetes, kilhng at least 29, mainly Tats, civilians 
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SOUTH AFRICA 

Dec. 14—The Truth and Reconciliation Commission refuses to 
grant amnesty to 6 former pohce officers who murdered 4 
black actrvists m 1985; last week the body granted amnesty to 
10 whites who killed 21 people in a series of bombings durmg 
the 1994 elections m an effort to prevent black rule, the 
commission grants amnesty when the acts in question are 
deemed political m nature. 

Dec. 24—A bomb explodes outside a popular restautant m Cape 
Town shortly after police received a bomb threat; 7 officers 

nding to the call are wounded 

Dec. 29—Authonities seize bomb-making matenals and arrest the 
Sapa E A Yl aaa 
and Drugs in connection with 3 Cape Town 
catia aon sae eon re one 
group denies mvolvement. 


SPAIN 

Dec. 3—The Basque Homeland and Freedom (ETA) separatist 
group ends a 14-month cease-fire; the guerrillas say the center- 
right government 1s to blame for the failure of the peace 
process; last night thousands of Spaniards demonstrated m 15 
cities across the country to demand that ETA maintain the 
cease-fire; in its 31-year history, the ETA has been blamed for 
as many as 800 deaths m the country’s northern region and in 
southern France, the areas ETA claims as a Basque state. 


SRI LANKA 

Dec. 15—The Defense Ministry estimates that at least 480 
members of the separatist Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam 
(LITE) and 10 soldiers have been killed m 4 days of fightmg 
near a key northern army complex, the fighting began when 
the LITE used both ground troops and its naval arm, the Sea 
Tigers, to attack Elephant Pass, which Luks the mainland to 
the Jaffna Peninsula; the rebels dispute government casualty 
reports, saying that more than 100 soldiers and 38 Tigers have 
been killed during the offensive; in the last 6 weeks the LTTE 
bes overrun more than 100 towns and army posts, recapturmg 
terntory ın the northern Wanni region that the mhtary bad 
seized years earlier. 

Dec. 18—President Chandrika Kumaratunga is wounded in 1 of 
2 bomb explosions at election rales ın or near the capital of 
Colombo; at least 18 people are killed and 150 others myured; 
at about the same time that a suicide bomber detonates 
explosives outside a rally by Kumaratunga’s People’s Alliance 
party m Colombo’ town hall, a second blast occurs at the 
opposition United National Partys suburban rally; although 
no group has claimed ty, authorities suspect the 
LTTE, presidential elections are scheduled to be held 
December 21. 

Dec. 22—Presudent Kumaranmga of the People’s Alliance party is 
sworn in for a second term after winning yesterday's 
presidential election with 51 2% of the vote; the United 
National Partys Ramil Wickremesinghe earns 43%; election 


monitors report widespread voting violations and say results 
from the northern Tamil region should be nullified. 


SUDAN | 
Dec. 7—President Omar Hasan Ahmad al-Bashir dissolves the 
and declares a 3-month state of emergency 


legislature 
` followmg fricuon with parliament speaker Hassan Turabi 
Dec. 8—The government signs a pact with neighboring Uganda 
m which each promises that {t will not support rebel groups 
trying to overthrow the others government; ıt 1s the first act of 
diplomacy undertaken between the 2 countnes smce 1995 
Dec 23—President Bashir ends a 2-day visit with 
President Hosni Mubarak dunng which full diplomatic 
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relations were restored between the 2 nations, Egypt withdrew 
its ambassador in 1995 

Dec 31—President Bashir announces that he has accepted his 
cabinets resignations; he has said he plans to reform the 
cabinet and consolidate his power 


TAIWAN 

Dec. 22—Deputy Prime Minister John Chang, President Lee Teng- 
huis chief of staff, rengns after admitting an affar with a former 
actress; Chang, the grandson of former President Chiang Ka- 
shek, was the only active Chiang descendent m government 


TURKMENISTAN 

Dec 27—The government officially bans the death penalty, an 
action promised to the Orgamzation for Security and 
Cooperation in Europe in return for ad and construction 
provided by the group in January 1999, the country 1s the first 

of the former Soviet republics in Central Asia to end capital 


Dec. 28—Parliament votes to extend President Saparmurat 


Niyazov’ term mdefimitely, Nryazov was first elected president 
in 1990. 


UGANDA 

Dec 7—1In an attempt to end 2 insurgencies, parliament 
approves a 6-month amnesty law for rebel fighters of the 
northern-based Lords Resistance Army and the western-based 
Alhed Democratic Forces. 


UKRAINE 

Dec. 14—Parhament rejects recently elected President Leonid 
Kuchma'’s request to remstate former Prime Minister Valery 
Pustovoitenko, who served from July 1997 untl Kuchma’s 
inauguration last month, at which trme he resigned as required 
by law. 

Dec. 22—Parhament votes 411 to 296 to approve former Central 
Bank charman Viktor Yushchenko as prime minister, 
Yushchenko plans radical market reforms and has pledged to 
reduce government mtervention in the economy. 

Dec. 27—A court sentences Vasyl Koval, the former head of the 
Foreign Ministry, to 5-1/2 years in prison on charges of 
corruption. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Northern Ireland 

Dec. 2—At midnight, authority over local affars 1s formally 
transferred from London to Belfast after 25 years of direct 
Bnitish rule, Protestant and Catholic members of the new 
Northern Ireland Assembly meet for the first time in Belfast, in 
Dublin, Insh Foreign Mmuster David Andrews and British 
Secretary for Northern Ireland Peter Mandelson sign a treaty 
formally renouncing the Insh Republics 62-year constitutional 
claim on Ulster 

Dec. 5—The Insh Republican Army (IRA) says it has begun 
official talks with the mdependent international commission 
on disarmament as part of the recent peace agreement, the 
commission, headed by retired Canadian general John de 
Chastelain, was set up under the 1998 Good Fnday accord to 
oversee decommissioning of IRA weapons by May 2000. 


UNITED STATES 

Dec. 9—In the third espionage incident between the country and 
Russia in 3 weeks, federal authontes announce that they have 
expelled a Russian diplomat, Stanislav Gusev, who was caught 
yesterday while monitoring a listening device planted in the 
State Departments headquarters. 


A civil court m Memphis, Tennessee finds Loyd Jowers 
lable for the 1968 death of cavil rights leader Martin Luther 
King, Jr.; based on first-, second-, and third-hand accounts, the 
court rules that Jowers had hired a now-deceased police officer 
as part of a larger plot to kill King, indirectly concluding that 
James Earl Ray, who pleaded guilty to the murder in 1969. was 
not the assassin, as Ray eventually asserted in 1997, it is 
unlikely that criminal charges will be sought since the Justice 
Department upheld Ray's conviction in 1978, although ıt did 
say he may have had assistance. 

Dec. 10—Los Alamos nuclear engineer Wen Ho Lee is indicted 
by a federal grand jury on 59 counts of legally copying and 
removing highly classified weapons data, Lee 1s believed to 
have provided information to China, which 1s thought to have 
used the data to unprove its nuclear weapons capabilites. 

Dec. 16—The agrees to pay China $28 million for 
damage mflicted on the Chinese embassy tn Belgrade when 
NATO planes mistakenly bombed it durtng aur strikes last 
spring, killing 3 people and tnjunng 27; China also agrees to 
pay $2.87 milhon for damages that occurred to US embassy 
and consulate buildings in China in anu-American protests 
after the bombing. 

Dec. 17—Customs officials arrest an Algerian man, Ahmed Res- 
sam, atternpting to enter the country from Canada with over 
150 pounds of materials that could be used to make a bomb 

Dec, 19—Government and Cuban officials reach a compromise 
that will end a 7-day hostage standoff in a Louisiana prison in 
which 8 Cuban prisoners are holding 8 guards and fellow 
inmates hostage, demanding they be released and allowed to 
return to their country, Cuban President Fidel Castro—-who 
has previously blocked the deportation of approximately 2,400 
Cuban detainees (many of whom were airlifted to the US in 
the 1980 Mariel boathft), forctng them to stay in US pnsons 
indefmitely after therr sentences have been comp 
an exception for these prisoners to avoid bloodshed, Louisiana 
state officials express anger that they were not given the 
opportumity to prosecute the detainees for adnappmg; the 
prisoners will be puled once they reach Cuba. 

Dec. 21—The government pays the UN $51 million to meet the 
deadime set to mamtam its vote in the General Assembly; the 
UN calculates that the country owes more than $1 billion m 
overdue UN fees. 

Dec. 22—Secretary of State Madeleine Albright mvokes a rarely 
used law to order the Export-Import Bank to block a $500 
mullion loan to Russia; Albright says the partially state-owned 
company that would receive the money, Tyumen Oil, had been 
dishonest in dealmgs with the oil company BP/Amoco, 
government officials say the action is not related to Russian 
activity m Chechnya. : 

Dec 23—The Justice Department reports that 4 days ago at a 
Canada—Vermont border crossing it a couple 
associated with the Algerian Islamic League, which the 
government says 1s a terrorist orgamuzation; the group’ 
founder, Mourad Dhma, contests this description from his 
home m Switzerland, saymg the label is a move to discredit 
dissenting pohtical viewpomts 

Dec 28—Officaals m Seattle cancel the city’s New Years 
celebration, citing fears of terrorist attacks and general unrest 
since recent protests against the World Trade Organization 

that was held in the city, 

Dec. 30—in New York City, the FBI arrests Abdel Ghani, saymg 
he had plans to meet suspected terronst Ahmed Ressam m 
Seattle last month m what prosecutors believe was an 
“elaborate Islamic terrorist bomb plot” m conjunction with the 
Armed Islamic Group, an Algenan organizanon the US has 
labeled terrorist, a half dozen Algerians were detained 
sweeps of several anes conducted by the bureau, most were 
charged only with immigration offenses 


Dec. 31—The Panamaman flag is rused over the Panama Canal at’ 
noon, ending 95 years of US administration; the formal 
ceremony took place December 14 when former President 
Jimmy Carter traveled to Panama after President Clinton and 
Secretary of State Albright canceled plans to attend; Carter 
imnated the transfer of the canal m 1977 when he and 
Panamaman General Omar Torrijos signed 2 treaties—1 giving 
Panama formal ownership and control, and 1 grving the 2 
countnes jomt responsibihty in maintaining the canals neutrality 

Puerto Rico 

Dec 3-—President Chnton orders the navy to halt live-fire 
training on the island of Vieques within 5 years, the territory’s 
governor, Pedro Rosselló, publicly rejects the proposal, saying 
it is short of the legally bndmg commitment to withdraw 
forces ummediately that he says the 2 leaders discussed; 
Chnton’s compromuse also has angered Navy leaders, who see 
the site as an indispensable tramng ground; military exercises 
eae edd a Glee oar a 
Rican guard, motivating hundreds of protesters to organize 
human barricades on the 900-acre patch of beach, blocking the 
US Navy from resuming operations 


VENEZUELA 

Dec. 15—A new constitution written in 100 days by the National 
Constituent Assembly, winch was created m April by President 
Hugo Chavez, receives approval from 71% of voters in a 
referendum today; the constitution increases Chavez's term 
from 5 years to 6 and allows him to succeed himself; it also 
abohshes Congress and the Supreme Court and decreases 
ctviltan control of the mihtary. 

Dec. 21—Crvil Defense National Director Angel Rangel says that 
as many as 30,000 people died in mudslides and flooding tn 
the northern region caused by heavy rams that began on the 
day of the constimtional referendum last week; although only 
1,500 bodies have been found as of yesterday, the high death 
toll mchudes those who have been reported missing; President 
Chavez reports that 23,000 homes have been destroyed and 
more than 150,000 people made homeless. 

Dec 22—The Chavez-led constituent assembly appoints a council 
of 21 members, most of whom are from the assembly, to replace 
Congress, which had been ehminated m the constitutional 
referendum on December 15; the new council, led by former 
Interior Minister Luis Miquilena, will assume all 
functions after the constituent assembly ts dissolved February 3 
and until new elections for a single-chamber National 
Assembly can be held m the spring, the assembly also appomts 
a new Supreme Court and dismisses Comptroller General 
Eduardo Roche Lander, who had been investigating possible 
corruption by the Chávez government and the mibtary. 
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YEMEN 

Dec. 2—The newspaper of the Yemeni Socialist Party reports 
that Ghassan Abdel Latif, a party member and advocate of 
the secession of South Yemen, was assassinated earlier this 
week. : 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Dec. 7-——Serbian customs officials release 14 tankers of heating 
fuel headed for the southern opposition-held cities of Nis and 
Pirot after blocking them at the Macedonian border for nearly 
2 weeks, the 350-ton shipment has been donated by the 
European Union through its Puel for Democracy program, 
which seeks to aid Serbian civilians while bypassing Belgrade | 
authorities 

Dec. 10—China agrees to give the government $300 million in 
aid to buy electricity and to rebuild areas damaged in the 
NATO air war earlier this year. 


Kosovo 

Dec. 9—The US State Department estimates that 10,000 ethnic 
Albamans have been killed m the province this year by Serbs, 
that 1.5 million have been driven from their homes, and that 
2,000 are still beang held in Serbian detention camps; the 
number kiled, derived from mterviews with refugees, war 
crimes mvestigators, and human rights workers, is almost 5 
times the number of bodies exhumed from mass graves m the 
region; the State Department also says that ethnic Albamans 
have lalled as many as 400 Kosovar Serbs since the Serbian 
military pulled out of the province in June. 

Dec. 15—The UN agrees to mtroduce an ethnically mixed 4- 
member panel —3 Albanians and 1 Serb—into the province’ 
offictal administration to serve under UN 
representative Bernard Kouchner, former Kosovo Liberation 
Army head Hashim Thaci, Ibrahim Rugova of the Democratic 
League for Kosovo, and the Unified Democratic Movements 
Rexhep Qosja are given the Albanian seats; Serbian leaders 
choose not to send a representative. 

Dec 16—A US soldier is killed in the Russian-patrolled 
American sector in the south when his vehicle strikes a 
landmine, US military officials believe the mine may have been 
laid by Albanians 


Montenegro 

Dec. 10—One day after government troops seized and closed the 
republics mam arport m the capital city of Podgorica, the 
army allows flights to resume; the takeover occurred 1 day 
before local officials were to assume the airport's 
administration; military officals warn of “determined 
measures” if the local government makes further attempts to 
control the airport. a 
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To the editor: 

Martin Lewis's attempt to invalidate current “stratifi- 
cation” terminology in his November 1999 article “Is 
There a Third World?” not only failed, but was needless 
in the first place; the demarcations offered by current 
models—the “three worlds” and “North—South’—remain 
as valid today as at their inception 

Lewis's fundamental error is to challenge the accuracy 
of common stratificanon terminology with an argument 
based on a literal interpretation in a modern context. 
These terms were never intended to provide a precise cor- 
relation of economic, cultural, political, and, most 
notably, geographic criteria. Instead, they are an attempt 
to convey a nation’ relative level of economic develop- 
ment; any cultural, political, or geographic relationships 
that can be derived are secondary. This is true for both the 
three-worlds model and the North-South model. 

Because the three-worlds model is based on relative 
living standards rather than static criteria, it is not 
remarkable that it has remained valid from the postwar 
era through the post—cold war era. The model has kept 
pace with development and continues to stratify nations 
without regard to their cultural, political, or geographic 
identities. In its modern usage, therefore, the model does 
not attempt to quantify the attributes of a particular ter 
in absolute terms, but to establish a relative scale of eco- 
nomic development among nations. 

Contrary to the author’s statements, “second world” 
remains a legitimate term, and, thanks to widespread eco- 
nomic stagnation, still encompasses many of the same 
nations it did in previous decades. Russia, Argentina, and 
Turkey did not simply disappear with the end of the cold 
war, and neither did their second-tier status. Similar 
statements can be made regarding the third world. 

At the same time, there has been natural mobility 
among the tiers; as was noted by the author, the first 
world has absorbed a handful of Asian nations. The 
reclassification of these nations, which are srmultaneously 
non-North and non-Western, underscores the objectivity 
of the three-worlds model. 

Similar arguments can be made regarding the North- 
South model As commonly used, this models terms rep- 
resent relative levels of development that converge more 
or less into asymmetrical hemispheres; they are not meant 
to literally split the world at the equator. Mexico is no 
more a member of the industrialized North than Australia 
is of the postcolonial South. To feign perplexity with this 
logic is disingenuous. 

To assert that the three-worlds and North-South mod- 
els of relanve economic status cannot legitrmately strat- 
ify the world’s nations is to assert that similar models 
cannot legitimately stratify a nation’s society, and yet the 
author did not challenge the validity of terms such as 
“working class,” “middle class,” and “wealthy” within 
modern socioeconomic discourse. To mmply that the third 
world connotes third-rate status is to imply that middle 
class connotes mediocre status. Sumilarty, to question the 
consistency of applying the third world label to Western 
nations (or vice versa) or to anything other than two- 
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thirds of the world’s population is akin to questioning the 
use of the term “working class” for nonmmorities or any- 
thing less than one-third of a society’s population. 

Moreover, in challenging the legitimacy of current 
classification models, Professor Lewis inadvertently rehed 
on just such an item: a first world yardstick to measure 
third world wealth. While GNP and other statistics are use- 
ful gauges of first (and second) world economies, they are 
neither accurate nor relevant measures of performance 
for regions that lack any recognizable economy at the 
local or national level. Grven that third world nations are 
largely rural and undeveloped, quantitative measures of 
third world wealth are of dubious value by themselves, 
and certainly unfit for comparison with first and second 
world data. 

As with any attempt to classify a disparate set of ele- 
ments, ambiguity ıs a nuisance in these models: the 
demarcations among tiers (and among nations within a 
tier) are defined far less precisely than nations’ geo- 
political borders. Nevertheless, the three-worlds and 
North-South models remain useful tools in the 
unpleasant task of categorizing the world’s economic 
winners and losers. To distract ourselves with pejorative 
interpretations of the terminology is an exercise ın guilt- 
fed semantics that diverts attention from pressing (and 
neglected) issues. 

Paul M. Mack 
Warrenville, IL 


Martin W. Lewis replies: 

Paul Mack has confused my analysis of discourse and 
its reception with my analysis of actual socioeconomic 
conditions. As I clearly stated in my original article, I also 
view the world as starkly divided between wealthy and 
impoverished countries. I object to the three-worlds 
model because it lacks logical coherence, not because of 
its class connotations. In fact, I have only minor objec- 
tions to the three-worlds model Mack employs. What he 
does not realize, however, is that his own scheme is utterly 
idiosyncratic. The second world has always been defined 
as the zone of industrial communism. As such, Argentina 
and Turkey have never been classified within it. 

Macks comments about my interpretation of the 
North-South division are equally off-base. Of course 
Mexico is not part of the “mdustrialized North.” The con- 
ventional North-South dividing line runs along the 
United States-Mexico border, continues through the 
Mediterranean Sea, skirts the southern boundary of the 
former Soviet Union, and then swings southward to 
encompass both Japan and Australia in the “global 
North.” This line is simply no longer meaningful. The 
“northern” country of Moldova, for example, has a per 
capita GNP of less than $600, while a Russian male’ aver- 
age life expectancy is comparable to that of a male in 
India. While one could readjust the boundary to exchide 
the former Soviet sphere from the North, the directional 
referents would then no longer make any sense. 


Continued on page 138 
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“Milosevic has so far survived the erosion of his political base by relying 
on the one instrument he has under his undisputed control: state power. . . . 
[But] Milosevic does not deserve all the credit for his own improbable 
survival. Even at his weakest moments it is impossible to overestimate 
the impact of the opposition’ repeated failure to present a credible alternative.” 


Why Milosevic Still? 


ERIC D. GORDY 


he fall of Serbian President Slobodan Milo- 
sevic has been predicted authoritatively sev- 
eral times: after the massive protests of 
March 1991; during the hyperinflation of 1993; 
throughout the 88 days of student and political 
protests in 1996 and 1997; after the change of 
regime in the neighboring republic of Montenegro 
in 1997; and, most recently, after the capitulation in 
Kosovo in 1999. Of course, none of these predic- 
tions of Milosevics imminent demise have proved 
true. But there are reasons people keep making 
them, and reasons why they do not come to pass. 
It is obvious even to casual observers that the 
regime in Serbia lacks legitimacy and public sup- 
port. Its twelve-year reign has seen an unbroken 
series of political, economic, military, and human 
failures, many with tragic consequences. Yet Milo- 
sevic seems to be unusually deft or fortunate in 
using the advantages his position of power offers 
him, including control of the police and most 
prominent media outlets. In the meantime, those 
who present themselves as opponents of Milosevic, 
including antiregime political parties in Serbia and 
the “international community,” are apparently 
unable to break their habit of playing into his hands. 
One way to assess the possibility of a change of 
regime in Serbia is to ask what its foundations are, 
and whether they have changed. The effects of the 
1996 and 1997 protests and the conflict in Kosovo 
have whittled away some of Milosevic’s political 
support base, while the regional environment is 
becoming increasingly inhospitable to his brand of 


Eric D. Gorpy is an assistant professor of sociology at Clark 
University and the author of The Culture of Power in Serbia: 
Nationalism and the Destruction of Alternatives (Untversity 
Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 1999). 


authoritarianism. However, major barriers must be 
overcome to produce substantive change, and there 


is no guarantee that a new regime would necessarily 
lead to positive or significant shifts in policy. 


WHO SUPPORTS MILOSEVIC—AND WHY? 

In all the elections that have been held since Ser- 
bia’s first multiparty balloting in 1990, Milosevics 
Socialist Party of Serbia has not once received a 
majority of votes. Its parliamentary majority has 
been maintained through creative districting, 
manipulation of election returns, and a revolving 
cast of coalition partners. At the same time, no 
opposition party or coalition has attracted enough 
support to seriously challenge the primacy of Milo- 
sevic’s party, even as it has steadily lost popularity 
over the past decade. 

The political scene in Serbia remains an uneasy 
stalemate. Surveys consistently show Milosevic to 
be both the most admired and the most despised 
political figure in Serbia, with results at either 
extreme fluctuating between 20 and 25 percent. 
Competing politicians rarely register notable 
results on the positive or negative end of the scale. 
This indicates that a small and relatively stable 
group supports the regime, while a larger group of 
real or potential opponents has not coalesced 
around any concrete alternative. 

The groups in which support for Milosevic is 
concentrated have remained fairly consistent since 
1990. Although his support among these groups 
has been steadily slipping as well, they remain his 
electoral base. Four traits distinguish them. 

First, the regime's base of support is overwhelm- 
ingly rural. As a rule, the larger the city, the lower 
the degree of support for Milosevics party. A simi- 
lar rule can be said to apply to regions of Serbia: the 
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most developed urban areas, concentrated around 
Belgrade and in the northern province of Vojvod- 
ina, lean strongly toward the opposition, while 
Milosevic’s support is concentrated in the rural 
regions of central and southern Serbia. 

Second, support for Milosevic is concentrated 
among members of the older generation. People 
under the age of 45 support the opposition by a 
strong majority, while a plurality of people over 45 
tend to vote for the regime. This tendency increases 
with age; pensioners are one of the regime's 
strongest bases of support. Their loyalty is also eas- 
ily manipulable: it often happens that pensions are 
increased or arrears paid in the month or two 
immediately preceding an election. 

Third, support for the regime is heavily concen- 
trated among people with fewer years of education. 
Two possible explanations can be offered for this. 
One is that people with more education are more 
likely to be urban, to have greater exposure to polit- 
ical and cultural 
alternatives, and to 
reject authoritarian- 
ism and national- 
ism. Another is that 
people with fewer 
years of education 
are more likely to hold working-class jobs, in which 
their employer is often a state-owned company. In 
that case, much like the pensioners, the fate of these 
voters is closely tied to the fate of the regime. 

Finally, Milosevic has maintained a base of sup- 
port among groups that have a concrete interest in 
supporting nationalist politics. These include peo- 
ple with family or other ties to the ethnic Serb pop- 
ulation in Bosnia and Herzegovina, Croatia, and 
Kosovo, as well as Serbian refugees from the con- 
flicts that have marked the dissolution of Yugoslavia. 
Also included in this group are people with ties to 
the Yugoslav military and to Yugoslav businesses, 
which had considerable financial and material inter- 
ests in the republics of the former Yugoslavia. The 
regime's consistent failure to defend these interests, 
however, has likely eroded their support. 

A regime built on this type of political base pre- 
sents severe challenges to the political opposition, 
whose support is overwhelmingly urban, younger, 
and more educated. The opposition has had difficulty 
operating outside Serbia’s major cities, while the 
steady emigration of the younger generation contin- 
ues to erode a potential base of support. And while 
workers and labor unions have hardly profited from 
Milosevic's rule, they have been loath to join politi- 





cal demonstrations dominated by an urban middle 
class that shows few signs of sharing their concerns. 


SIZING UP THE OPPOSITION 

Some of the groups that made up Milosevic's base 
of support, such as people with family or other 
interests in the disputed areas of Croatia, Bosnia, 
and Kosovo, have become embittered and have left 
the coalition. Not all, however, have left for more 
liberal pastures. 

Although Milosevics party remains the dominant 
choice among older, rural, and less-educated voters, 
its margin is slipping among these groups as well. Yet 
the defection of these supporters is not necessarily 
positive news for the democratic opposition. In 
many cases, people who have become disillusioned 
with the ruling party have shifted their loyalty not to 
the opposition but to one of the regime’ satellite par- 
ties—such as the ultra-right Serbian Radical Party 
led by Deputy Prime Minister Vojislav Seselj. 

This trend pre- 
sents an acute prob- 


Milosevic used the bombing to confirm an argument lem for the 
more paranoid Serbian nationalists have long made: 
that the world is united against them. 


democratic opposi- 
tion. The level of 
dissatisfaction with 
Milosevic is very 
large indeed, but not all this dissatisfaction is chan- 
neled in the same direction. It is one step to criticize 
the regime for failing to deliver on its nationalist 
promises, and to point out the destructive conse- 
quences of this failure. It is another to argue that this 
destruction is evidence that nationalist goals should 
not have been postulated in the first place. Clearly, 
not all those who are dissatisfied are taking this sec- 
ond step, which leaves a large space for extreme- 
right nationalist parties to expand their support. 
The regional base of Milosevic's regime is also 
shrinking. This was first shown in the contested 
local elections of 1996, but the recognition of these 
results has done much to expand the geographic 
center of opposition beyond Belgrade and Novi Sad. 
In the 1996 elections, opposition coalitions won 
control of city governments in every major popula- 
tion center in Serbia. Many of these opposition 
coalitions have since fallen apart or have accom- 
plished little because they inherited weak, often 
bankrupt city governments. In the cities where 
opposition groups have kept and exercised power, 
they have often gained control of city-owned radio 
and television stations, severely undermining the 
media monopoly exercised by Milosevic since 1991 
and assuring that alternative sources of information 





are available outside Serbia's two largest cities. This 
development alone has the potential to become the 
most important means of eroding the base of Milo- 
sevic’s support. 

At the same time, the series of wars in the former 
Yugoslavia, combined with international isolation 
and permanent economic crisis, have changed the 
population of Serbia. No firm figures exist as to how 
many young university graduates have left the 
country in the last several years, but estimates range 
from 300,000 to 600,000. These are consequential 
numbers for a country with a population of around 
10 million. Demographically, the group of people 
most likely to emigrate is also the group least likely 
to support the regime. If the exodus continues, 
Milosevic will succeed in creating a Serbia in the 
image of his base of support. 


WITH POWER ON HIS SIDE 

Milosevic has so far survived the erosion of his 
political base by relying on the one instrument he 
has under his undisputed control: state power. The 
federal police and the state radio and television net- 
works have been the most important examples of 
this power. On several occasions, Milosevic has 
shown that he will not hesitate to use violence to 
deter protest or opposition. Meanwhile, anybody 
who has watched the evening news program on the 
state television network (Radio-televizija Srbije, RTS) 
might conclude that those who depend solely on it 
for information have no real knowledge of war 
crimes, protests, or any information detrimental to 
the regime. 

Milosevic does not deserve all the credit for his 
own improbable survival. Even at his weakest 
moments it is impossible to overestimate the impact 
of the oppositions repeated failure to present a cred- 
ible alternative. To be sure, opposition political par- 
ties in Serbia face formidable barriers. Their base of 
support is limited to the urban middle classes, and 
they face great difficulty in moving beyond this 
source of support, especially since they are largely 
excluded from state-controlled media outlets. But 
the opposition also bears considerable responsibil- 
ity for its own lack of credibility. 

For the last decade, most antiregime parties in 
Serbia have failed to clearly oppose Milosevic’s 
destructive nationalist adventures. Several of the 
largest parties have been placed in positions of 
being complicit with the regime—none more visi- 
bly than Vuk Draskovic, leader of the largest oppo- 
sition party, the Serbian Renewal Movement. 
Draskovic accepted the position of deputy prime 
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minister as the war in Kosovo was intensifying and 
defended the regimes Kosovo policy from that post 
(although he was summarily dismissed during the 
bombing campaign for advocating negotiations 
with the NATO countries). 

More important, the leaders of the opposition 
have demonstrated a marked inability to join forces, 
showing instead a strong inclination to jockey 
among themselves for advantage. Some observers 
trace this to an intense antipathy between Serbian 
Renewal Movement head Draskovic and the leader 
of the Democratic Party, Zoran Djindjic. The two 
parties formed the core of the alliance that won the 
local elections in 1996. The coalition fell apart six 
months later amid feuding between Draskovic and 
Djindjic over which of them deserved the leading 
role in opposition politics. 

In the fall of 1999, a wave of spontaneous pro- 
tests against the regime followed Milosevic’s sur- 
render in Kosovo. The opposition sought to 
capitalize on this wave of protests by organizing 
daily political demonstrations. These protests fiz- 
zled quickly, though, when the Serbian Renewal 
Movement refused to participate. The failure of the 
fall demonstrations made clear two points: first, that 
the opposition that came together after Kosovo can- 
not match the impressive drawing power of 
Draskovic and the Serbian Renewal Movement, and 
second, that an opposition not unified into a strong 
coalition will have little political impact. 

On a broader scale, the failure of last fall’s 
demonstrations sheds some light on the mixed 
consequences of the NATO bombing campaign 
against Serbia. In some regards the campaign 
strengthened Milosevic's position. He was able to 
use the state of emergency he had imposed before 
the bombing to place more rigid controls over the 
media, shutting down several newspapers and radio 
stations, and possibly ordering the murder of a 
prominent editor. He also used the bombing to 
confirm an argument more paranoid Serbian 
nationalists have long made: that the world is 
united against them. In addition, several of the 
material consequences of the bombing—the 
destruction of transportation, communication 
links, and places of employment—have intensified 
the dependency of citizens on the regime, a posi- 
tion from which they are more easily manipulated. 

But not all the consequences of the bombing 
campaign necessarily operate in Milosevic’s favor. 
Serbia has lost control of Kosovo. This is not only 
a matter of material and symbolic importance for 
nationalists, but could have an effect on the 
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regime's political power. Since ethnic Albanians in 
Kosovo began boycotting elections in Serbia in 
1990, the only people who have gone to the polls 
in the province have been Serbs, who have voted 
overwhelmingly for Milosevics party. As a result, 
Kosovo has been a reliable source of cheap parlia- 
mentary seats for the regime for the past 10 years. 
In the 1993 election, for example, Milosevic’s party 
won 123 parliamentary seats, leaving it 3 seats 
short of a majority. Twenty-one of those parlia- 
mentary seats were from districts in Kosovo, where 
Albanians boycotted the election. The importance 
of this support has been tremendous for a ruling 
party that has not had a parliamentary majority of 
its own since 1992. 

Kosovo has also provoked a round of defections 
from the nationalist coalition that has supported 
the regime. One of the most important is the Ser- 
bian Orthodox Church, which had supported pre- 
vious nationalist projects and whose institutions 
provided the most frequent pretext for Serbian pol- 
icy in Kosovo. Among the reasons offered by the 
church for its change of heart was the evidence of 
massive war crimes and human rights abuses com- 
mitted against the Albanian population by Serb 
forces in Kosovo. Although the debate about the 
scale of these abuses is likely to continue for some 
time, there can be little doubt that they occurred 
and that the Yugoslav military and Serbian police 
bear direct responsibility for most of them. The evi- 
dence of abuses has been traumatic for many Ser- 
bians. Significantly, although the responsibility of 
state institutions for these abuses is known to be 
direct, many people in Serbia believed the regime's 
claims that similar abuses in Croatia and Bosnia 
had been committed by paramilitary units the mil- 
itary did not control. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF CHANGE 

While Milosevic has remained in power, the 
other republics of the former Yugoslavia have 
changed in the past few years. This is potentially 
important, both because it deprives Milosevic of 
pretexts for his method of rule and because if the 
newly developing democratic systems are success- 
ful, they promise to inspire and intensify move- 
ments for democracy in Serbia. 

Montenegro began to distance itself from Milo- 
sevic in 1997, and has taken steps toward institut- 
ing democratic reforms and toward greater 
autonomy from the politics of the Yugoslav Feder- 
ation (now composed only of Serbia and Montene- 
gro). Increasingly, private businesses from Serbia are 


incorporating in Montenegro to avoid interference 
from the Serbian regime. A few independent media 
outlets from Serbia also publish in Montenegro to 
avoid repression. And the republic has become the 
site of some international meetings in which the 
Serbian opposition has taken part. 

Surprisingly, the Serb Republic—the Serb entity 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina—has begun to take on 
a similar role. Radovan Karadzic and Ratko Mladic, 
the leaders of the Serb insurrection against the 
Bosnian state, are now completely marginalized in 
Banja Luka, the republic's capital. In their place is a 
group of pragmatic leaders who realize that the con- 
tinued flow of foreign aid depends on making con- 
cessions to the major international powers and 
implementing the 1995 Dayton Peace Accords. As 
a result, the Serb Republic has become less isolated 
than Serbia itself. . 

The death in December 1999 of Croatian Presi- 
dent Franjo Tudjman has also sparked a swift and 
major political transformation in Serbias neighbor. 
Within a month of Tudjman’s death, voters soundly 
rejected both Tudjman’s party of right-wing Croat- 
ian nationalism and its presidential candidate, Mate 
Granic. If the election results are any indication, 
Croatia may be moving toward establishing a gen- 
uine multiparty political system. Serbia will find it 
difficult to maintain its single-party monopoly in the 
face of this example, especially since the excesses of 
Tudjman’s regime served on many occasions as the 
reason for Milosevic’s intransigence (and vice versa). 
Grievances against Croatia are likely to make a less 
compelling pretext for the Serbian regime in the 
future since the new Croatian government will be 
under immense pressure from the international 
community to permit the return of Serbian refugees 
and mend relations with neighboring states. 

In addition, in January 2000 all major opposition 
groups in Serbia signed an agreement to coordinate 
their activities. This has partly been the result of 
pressure from international actors who would like 
to encourage an opposition victory in Serbia. It is 
possibly also a result of embarrassment on the part 
of Serbian opposition politicians at Croatia’s success 
in deposing its nationalist-authoritarian regime 
before Serbia (a more charitable interpretation 
might say that they have been inspired by the exam- 
ple of their Croatian colleagues). It is far too early 
to draw any conclusions from the signing of an 
agreement—the opposition parties in Serbia have 
signed many such agreements and have formed 
coalitions since the first elections in 1990, only to 
see them disintegrate. 


Finally, the murder in January of war cnminal 
and organized-crime figure Zeljko Raznatovic 
(known as “Arkan”) may indicate further unease on 
the part of the regime. Arkan is certainly the most 
prominent of the personalities who embodied the 
links among the regime, the new war elite, and the 
police and military. But his murder is only one ina 
series of what must be regarded as a systematic 
campaign to eliminate those who can provide evi- 
dence of a direct link from Milosevic to war crimes 
in Croatia and Bosnia. Milosevic has already been 
indicted for war crimes in Kosovo, and a direct link 
would allow the charges to be expanded to cover 
the two earlier wars. If such a campaign exists, it 
might make Milosevic temporarily more secure 
from international prosecution. But it is also likely 
to make the new elite, which built its position on 
illegal activity with regime protection, uneasy. This 
makes the prospect of a palace coup seem more 
probable if members of the new criminal elite 
believe that Milosevic is turning against his friends 
to protect himself. If such a move were attempted, 
the criminal elite might turn to players other than 
Milosevic who have something to hide: the military 
and the police. 


THE UNANSWERED QUESTION 

The major unanswered question in any analysis 
of contemporary Serbia—and the one that has 
proved immune to prediction—is how long the 
Milosevic regime can last. The regime has been 
weak for some time, and there are indications that 
the NATO bombing campaign may have done more 
to weaken than to strengthen it. Experience and a 
sober assessment of the political scene also reveal 
that none of the potential challengers to Milosevic 
is necessarily strong. No clear signs exist either of 
an emerging united opposition front or of a mass 
movement of people willing to act against the 
regime. This leaves the prospects for peaceful 
democratic change slim. 
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But the slow decline of Milosevic’s base of sup- 
port offers temptation for another prediction. 
Although the opposition will not suddenly and 
magically acquire the credibility and mass follow- 
ing that has eluded it over the years, it does seem 
that dissatisfaction with Milosevic is growing among 
the groups that have supported him during the last 
decade. For the people whose involvement with the 
regime has brought them direct profit, the murder 
of Arkan would appear to be evidence that Milose- 
vic does not intend to protect the interests of his 
collaborators; they may move to protect their own 
interests rather than wait to see where Milosevic will 
turn next. Change is more likely to come from 
inside the regime than from outside. 

This change might take the form of an alliance 
with parts of the democratic opposition. The estab- 
lishment of opposition political organizations by 
figures such as the former mayor of Belgrade, 
Nebosja Covic, and the former commander of the 
military, General Momcilo Perisic, suggests that 
some are making plans in this direction. This is by 
no means certain, however, a palace coup might be 
easier and quicker. In that case the prediction has a 
corollary: change from inside might prove to be not 
much of a change. 

A small change could be meaningful nonethe- 
less. Most observers were surprised to see the 
extent to which authoritarianism in Croatia 
depended on a single individual. More to the point, 
any new regime, regardless of its intentions, is 
likely to find itself forced into compromise, both by 
international pressure and by its own lack of 
authority. Even a seemingly cosmetic change might 
open the way to a functioning multiparty system in 
Serbia. This suggests that a moderately optimistic 
reading of Serbias current political situation might 
be in order. Overshadowing this reading, however, 
stands an immutable proposition: Milosevic has 
developed a remarkable immunity to predictions 
over the past 10 years. | 


Croatian President Franjo Tudjman “was a historian who strayed into politics, 
whose compatriots have already demonstrated how much he strayed into his- | 


tory as a politician; only several: weeks after his death they turned their backs 
on his party, showing that normal life is much more than just making a 
nee ene dream of an aepenent state come true.” | 





Living in the Past: 
Franjo Tudjman’s Croatia 
DRAGO HEDL 


ranjo Tudjman, the first president of an inde- 

pendent Croatian state, died a happy man. On 

the day of his death on December 10, 1999, 
the party that he had founded in 1989 maintained 
its hold on power. Only three weeks later, however, 
it suffered an unprecedented defeat in parliamentary 
elections. Tudjman had never considered this a pos- 
sibility; he used to say that his Croatian Democratic 
Union (HDZ) “would rule Croatia for decades to 
come.” Those who knew him well said that had he 
lived, he would not have been able to bear the elec- 
toral defeat, and would have refused to recognize 
the results. 

It was this possibility that led the opposition— 
just before the elections and before Tudjman became 
bedridden—to demand that the president publicly 
apnounce that the results would be accepted. Of 
course, Tudjman did not comply; he continued to 
treat the opposition in the same manner as he had 
throughout his presidency, referring to its leaders as 
“geese lost in fog,” the “herd with petty interests,” 
or “foreign hirelings who act against Croatia’s inter- 
ests for a handful of Judas’s coins.” 

Tudjman liked to present himself as a historian, 
and because he considered history susceptible to 
change, he believed that as a founder of the Croat- 
ian state he had the right to freely interpret it. He 
enjoyed pointing out that the Croats had realized 
their dream of once again establishing a sovereign 
nation because of him and the party he founded. 
This claim gave him the right to present his people’s 
history from the victors standpoint. Thus, the 
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Croats have, thanks to Tudjman, become one of the 
oldest European nations—the Kingdom of the 
Croats lasted more than a thousand years—whose 
“historical” role was to stop Islam’s penetration of 
the West. From this perspective, Croatia was to be 
considered a “vestibule of Christianity.” This, of 
course, led to the conclusion that Croatia was on 
the “boundary of civilizations,” which was the rea- 
son that Tudjman, for his entire reign, referred to 
the Balkans with disgust, stating that Croatia had 
never belonged to it from the point of its history, 
culture, or civilization. Yet, after he had modernized 
and equipped the Croatian army, he referred to his 
country as a regional power—which it probably is 
in terms of the Balkans, but definitely is not with 
respect to Central Europe. His efforts to distinguish 
Croatia from the “Yugoslav and Balkan inferno” 
went so far that Croatian historians began to search 
for new proofs about the origin of the Croats. Ear- 
lier theories that the Croats are a tribe of South 
Slavs were rejected when, suddenly, Iran became the 
“original homeland of the Croats.” 

As he altered the history of his people, Tudjman 
also did not hesitate to change his own. His official 
biography has been retouched, corrected, and 
“trimmed” according to his perception of history. 
The fact that he belonged to an antifascist move- 
ment and was a partisan of Josip Broz Tito, the 
Yugoslav guerrilla leader and communist dictator, 
did not keep him from becoming one of the most 
outspoken advocates of the Ustashe, the Croatian 
Nazi movement during World War IL. 

In his youth, Tudjman had been a member of the 
Communist Party of Yugoslavia, which at the time 
emulated the rigid practices found in the Soviet 
Union. After World War II he worked at the Bel- 
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grade headquarters of the Yugoslav People’s Army 
GNA), coordinating personnel recruitment—a posi- 
tion reserved for the most reliable Party members. 
Toward the end of 1960 he was promoted to gen- 
eral, a rank that only the most faithful Party mem- 
bers also managed to achieve. 

During this period he wrote several books glori- 
fying the socialist revolution and the role of Com- 
munist Party. Anyone who has read these historical 
discussions, Tudjman’ writings as a dissident, and 
his works after he came to power would find it dif- 
ficult to believe they were from the same author. An 
orthodox Communist became a radical nationalist 
and switched from the extreme left to the extreme 
rightin an instant. 

In the interviews given after he came to power, 
Tudjman would offer different descriptions of his 
antifascist period depending on the situation. For 
external use, he would highlight his antifascist role 
with a cynical appreciation that postwar Europe 
was built on strong antifascist sentiment. In Croa- 
tia, where his coming to power re-created a neo- 
Ustashe environment, he would describe his role in 
the antifascist movement as a “youthful mistake.” 

At the first general congress of the HDZ, just 
before Croatia’ first multiparty elections in 1990, 
Tudjman opened the way for a neo-Ustashe rehabil- 
itation when he asserted that the Independent State 
of Croatia (a Nazi state proclaimed on April 10, 
1941, the day German troops marched into Zagreb) 
“was not only a quisling creation but also a historical 
urge of Croatian people for their own state.” Why 
he made this statement will undoubtedly remain a 
subject of debate: did he really want to correct his 
“youthful mistakes,” or was he just repaying his debt 
to the anticommunist émigrés in Canada and the 
United States whose money had brought him to 
power in Croatia? Photographs of Ante Pavelic, the 
Ustashe head of the Independent State of Croatia 
who fled from the country toward the end of World 
War Il, began to appear in public places and in many 
state institutions after the HDz’s electoral victory. 
Nazi and Ustashe songs and the capital letter U, 
which had been the symbol of the Ustashe move- 
ment, were not only tolerated but often encouraged 
by Tudjman’ administration. It appeared that Tudj- 
man was indeed returning favors to the frustrated 
émigrés who had been denied entrance to Tito’s 
Yugoslavia for years but still dreamt of the lost Croa- 
tian state and its reincarnation. 

Despite Tudjman’s later claims that it was his HDZ 
that had defeated communism in Yugoslavia, the 
reality was somewhat different. After Tito’s death in 
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1980, Yugoslavia became one of the most liberal 
communist countries with almost all of commu- 
nisms key features fading away. Yugoslavia's major 
problem after Tito was not communism but the Ser- 
bian nationalism inflamed by Serbian President Slo- 
bodan Milosevic in Belgrade. And it was that 
nationalism that destroyed the Yugoslav federation 


‘of which Croatia was a part by arousing Croatian 
. nationalism. More than anything else, Milosevic's 


disastrous politics helped Tudjman create his own 
state. But Tudjman did not have a role in destroying 
communism. In fact, Communist authorities in 
Croatia scheduled the first multiparty elections and, 
after losing, handed power to Tudjman and his HDZ 


peacefully. 

When the first free elections were held, only 
Tudjman realized that power could be taken by 
adopting radical right positions. He stoked the 
smoldering Croatian nationalism that had been 
sparked by Milosevic's Greater Serbia assaults by 
bringing back Nazi-era symbols and enabling polit- 
ical refugees to return to the country. Although 
Croatians considered Slobodan Milosevic their 
greatest enemy after he unleashed Serbian forces on 
Croatia in 1991, Tudjman did not share that view. 
His statement, often cited, that he was fortunate 
that “his wife was neither a Serb nor a Jew” not- 
withstanding, Tudjman collaborated closely with 
the Serb leader. The two met 47 times, either as the 
heads of Yugoslav republics or later as presidents. 


PLAYING THE VICTIM 

Tudjman’s obsession with the “natural and his- 
torical borders” of Croatia and Milosevic's thesis 
that “all Serbs must live in the same state” were 
incompatible; Yugoslavia was far too small to 
accommodate two imperialistic political concepts. 
Tudjman dreamed of a Croatia whose borders once 
again included a large part of Bosnia, while Milose- 
vic spoke broadly of “Serbian countries” and 
allowed radical politicians, such as Vojislav Seselj, 
define these territories. Discussions and relatively 
frequent meetings held between Milosevic and 
Tudjman at Titos hunting resorts in 1990 and 1991 
had only one aim: to agree on the partitioning of 
Yugoslavia, which was already falling apart. They 
both knew that as representatives of the two most 
powerful republics in Yugoslavia, everything de- 
pended on their cooperation. 

Tudjman openly supported the idea of partition- 
ing Bosnia. He said that multiethnic Bosnia could 
not survive as an independent state, and compared 
its fate with the disintegrating Yugoslavia. To him, 
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it was completely logical that the “unnatural shape” 
of Croatia on the map (which he said reminded him 
of a crescent roll), would be filled by a part of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. Tudjman rejected warn- 
ings about the danger of talks with Milosevic on the 
partitioning of Bosnia. He demanded that his asso- 
ciates publicize the idea of the “humanitarian mov- 
ing of peoples,” which would allow the newly 
formed states in the territory of the former 
Yugoslavia to be ethnically complete. Tudjman was 
convinced that only an ethnically compact state 
could survive as sovereign and independent. 

The idea of a “humanitarian moving of peoples” 
was of course unfeasible; at the end of the twentieth 
century no one would voluntarily leave his or her 
home just for the sake of being ethnically homoge- 
nized. Nevertheless, other means could fulfill this 
aim. The talks Milosevic and Tudjman held on the 
partitioning of Bosnia failed to recognize that Serbian 
and Croatian interests clashed in their concept of eth- 
nically compact states. The national homogenization 
of Croatian Serbs, 
who made up 12 
percent of the pop- 
ulation in Croatia, 
resulted in the cre- 
ation of “Serb bor- 
oughs” that were 
gradually linked 
into “autonomous Serb regions,” which engaged in 
armed rebellion in 1991 when the Croatian Serbs 
founded the Republic of Serb Krajina (Rsk). 

Tudjman did not attempt to dissuade the Croat- 
ian Serbs from armed rebellion. He did nothing to 
soothe their historical fears of the atrocities they 
had suffered when Croatia was a Nazi puppet state. 
His inaction paved the way for the most radical 
Croatian Serbs to gain the support of other Croat- 
ian Serbs not wanting to take up arms against Croa- 
tia. The proclamation of Croatian independence in 
June 1991 was a signal to radical Serbs to turn to 
Milosevic and the jna for protection. 

Croatia was seen as the victim in the fighting that 
broke out with the rebellious Serbs, who were 
strongly supported by the JNA and Serbian paramili- 
tary troops. But that role was soon lost when Tudj- 
man started the conflict in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
At the end of 1991—although Croatia had lost one- 
third of its territory to the Serbians and further 
advances by the JNA had been stopped by the inter- 
national community (the war essentially came to an 
end on January 3, 1992)—-Tudjman decided to 
make up for what had been lost. On December 18, 





Tudjman considered human rights a Western fabrication, 
and the idea of a constitutional state respecting 
civil rights was arrogantly discarded 
in favor of sovereignty and national independence. 


1991, the day of the fall of Vukovar, a Croatian city 
whose destruction rivaled that of Stalingrad, he pro- 
claimed the Croatian community of Herceg-Bosna, 
a statelet in Bosnia and Herzegovina, which was to 
serve as a counterpoint to Milosevics RSK in Croatia. 

In March 1992 Bosnia declared its independence, 
and war broke out in the former republic. Tudjman 
considered this an opportunity to grab part of a 
country that he himself had recognized diplomati- 
cally because it was part of Croatia’s “natural and 
historical borders.” Claiming he was protecting 
Croatian interests in Bosnia and Herzegovina, Tudj- 
man created the Croatian Defense Guard (Hvo), 
which was directly supported by the Croatian army. 
A bloody war with the Bosnian Muslim community 
commenced, and ended only with the Dayton Peace 
Accord in 1995. 


TUDJMAN’S CULT OF PERSONALITY 

At the end of 1995, two decisive military opera- 
tions consolidated the cult of personality that had 
begun to grow 
around Tudjman. 
“Flash” in May 
1995 and “Storm” 
in August 1995 
crushed the Serb 
rebellion, and lib- 
erated the parts of 
Croatia that had been taken at the beginning of the 
war in 1991. The operations were carried out with 
lightning speed and resulted in the expulsion of 
almost the entire Serbian population in the Krajina 
region of Croatia; the number of Serbian refugees is 
believed to range from 200,000 to 400,000. War 
crimes were committed during these operations, and 
Croatia will have to answer to the international war 
crimes tribunal in The Hague. 

Basking in the popularity of his party, which 
was credited with engineering the military victory 
over the Croatian Serbs, Tudjman organized par- 
liamentary elections and strengthened his already 
autocratic power. 

The victory over the Serbs also bolstered the influ- 
ence of a key Tudjman supporter, Minister of 
Defense Gojko Susak, a member of the Herceg-Bosna 
lobby in Croatia. Tudjman was building a powerful 
army and police, saying it was needed to protect the 
Croatian state. Backed by Susak, he often noted that 
the army must carry out “Croatian state policies,” 
policies that only he could create and oversee. 

Always gloomy and dead serious at public 
appearances, Tudjman helped create a xenophobic 


atmosphere in Croatia by constantly pointing out 


the dangers of internal and external enemies and. 


the international communitys conspiracy to push 
Croatia into the Balkans because it could not accept 
the breakup of Yugoslavia. The domestic opposition 
was deemed a state enemy, something Tudjman 
noted openly. At several public events and in inter- 
views he stated that 15 percent of the country’ peo- 
ple were internal enemies. On one occasion he 
noted that he had created the Croatian state with 
the people he had, evidently implying that his state 
would have been much better if he had been given 
a better people to govern. 

Tudjman's antipathy to the international com- 
munity’s norms resulted not only from a com- 
pletely deformed comprehension of the state, 
which he conceived of in medieval terms, but also 
from a rigid, anachronistic sense of protocol. He 
surrounded himself with-uniformed lackeys, cre- 
ating the impression they were part of a hallowed 
state tradition, and bored those with whom he 
conversed by giving endless history lectures. Tudj- 
man turned Tito’s villa in Zagreb, where the head 
of the Yugoslav state stayed when he visited the 
Croatian capital, into a luxurious mansion, adding 
office annexes to an already large complex, which 
he called the presidential palace. Although he 
rarely traveled on state visits—he received very 
few invitations—he- bought a modern jet that not 
even the heads of many larger and richer states 
possessed. Always boasting that it was because of 
him that Croatia had been pulled from the 
“Yugoslav Communist inferno,” he accepted all the 
comforts of communism—from Tito’s villa in 
Zagreb to a luxurious resort in the Adriatic 
archipelago of Brioni. 

He did not imitate Tito by copying only his opu- 
lent lifestyle, however. He proclaimed himself a 
“Vrhovnik” (commander), inventing a rank that did 
not exist in the Croatian army in an attempt to 
mimic Tito’s title of “marshal.” Tudjman also per- 
sonally designed a uniform that was tailored for 
him and that he wore at military parades, as Tito 
had before him. In a single day he awarded himself 
nine high-ranking medals, an event that reminded 
many people of Tito, who bestowed on himself the 
Medal of National Hero three times, . 

Titos and Tudjman’ deaths also shared certain 
similarities. The people wept for both of them. As 
at Titos funeral, a multitude passed by Tudjman’s 
coffin to pay tribute. Yet there was an important dif- 
ference. At Tito’s service the most important politi- 
cal leaders of the time were gathered. For Tudjman, 





“Commander” Franjo Tudjman 
the = head of state to pay tribute was Turkish 
President Suleyman Demirel. 


MYTHMAKING 

Tudjman’s official biography reports that he 
attended the secondary school in Zagreb between 
1934 and 1941, where he supported himself 
tutoring. He graduated from a military college in 
1957 and received a doctorate in history at Zagreb 
University in 1965. Journalists have unearthed 
somewhat different facts: after World War II he 
finished the second grade of a school for sales- 
men, which was validated as a grammar (four- 
year secondary) school. Afterward he graduated 
from a two-year military college, which was con- 
sidered equivalent to a four-year university 
degree. He did receive a doctoraté, but it did not 
come from Zagreb, as the official biography 
claims, but from Zadar, where the standards were 
considerably lower. 

Tudjman was so proud of his scientific work that 
he once noted, during a television program in 
which he was discussing the books he had written 
on history, that he would have been awarded a 
Nobel Prize if only he were not a Croat. His books, 
however, created only more troubles for his already 
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isolated homeland. No sooner had the storm blown 
over about his statement that he was fortunate 
because his wife was neither a Serb nor a Jew than 
he published a book (its title poorly translated in 
English as “Horrors of War”) that openly expressed 
anti-Semitic views and a strong disapproval of Jew- 
ish organizations. In response to the outcry over 
this content, Tudjman was forced to rewrite some 
of the book. 

Tudjman’s views on history ignited controversy 
in other areas as well. In an attempt to bring about 
the national reconciliation of Croats who had 
waged wars under different flags, he proposed 
building an ossuary for “all Croatian victims” near 
Jasenovac, the site of a Nazi concentration camp 
where the Ustashes slaughtered thousands of Serbs, 
Jews, and Croats who opposed Nazism. Drawing on 
the actions of Spanish General Francisco Franco, 
who carried out such a reconciliation project after 
the Spanish civil war, Tudjman proposed mixing the 
bones of the Ustashe executioners with those of 
their victims at Jasenovac. This morbid idea was 
condemned both inside Croatia and elsewhere, and 
Tudjman shelved the project. With his death it will 
certainly be dropped forever. 

Tudjman’s project was wrong at its root: he 
wanted to reconcile ideologies, not people. He 
wanted to reconcile Ustashes and partisans, but in 
reality he did everything possible to drive them fur- 
ther apart. When he took power, he had all the 
symbols of the antifascist struggle erased—even 
monuments were physically removed. Streets and 
squares named after antifascist heroes were 
renamed. With his approval, for example, the 
“Square of the Victims of Fascism” in Zagreb 
became the “Square of Croatian Great Ones.” And 
he gave his silent consent when streets in many 
Croatian towns were renamed after Ustashe Minis- 
ter Mile Budak. He even allowed a grotesque chang- 
ing of the language similar to the one introduced by 
Ante Pavelic during Nazi-era Croatia. Introducing 
a Croatian national currency, which was to have 
been called Croatian kruna, he opted, at the last 
moment, to call it “kuna,” the name for money used 
in Croatia during the Ustashe regime. 

Tudjman’s arrogance was so advanced that he 
alone decided the names of football teams. Thou- 
sands of young football fans supporting “Dynamo,” 
a Zagreb football team, turned against him after he 
changed the name of their team to “Croatia”; his 
battle with them over this move continued until his 
death. At football games, police often beat young 
men who chanted “Dynamo” instead of “Croatia.” 


Tudjman called these opponents names, saying that 
they were “Yugo-nostalgics,” and told them that if 
they wanted to support “Dynamo” they should go 
to Kiev or Bucharest, or to Pancevo in Serbia, where 
football teams with that name existed. 

He despised the independent media and sued 
journalists for slander and insult at whim. Even 
now, after his death, several lawsuits remain filed in 
Croatian courts. Almost daily, he appeared on tele- 
vision for utterly trivial official ceremonies, and his 
apparatchiks made sure that people whose articles 
praised the president held important media posi- 
tions. The independent media were suppressed; 
Tudjman could not tolerate any criticism. If inde- 
pendent journalists dared to criticize him by writ- 
ing about the autocratic nature of his rule, he would 
dismiss them as children of former JNA officers who 
had been born into families of mixed marriages. Yet 
it did not occur to Tudjman that he himself had 
been a JNA officer and that his grandchildren, too, 
came from a mixed marriage (his daughter married 
a Serb when the family had been stationed in Bel- 
grade). He considered human rights a Western fab- 
rication, and the idea of a constitutional state 
respecting civil rights was arrogantly discarded in 
favor of sovereignty and national independence. 

Tudjman saw Croatia as a statelet that would be 
ruled by 100 rich families, among which his fam- 
ily would occupy the most important position. His 
property and assets were estimated to be in the bil- 
lions of dollars by some Western media, which 
ranked him as one of the richest rulers in the post- 
communist transition countries. His wife, who 
met him during his partisan days and bore him 
three children, founded a humanitarian fund for 
Croatian children. Rumors were spread about the 
fund and the business of Tudjman'’s youngest son, 
Stjepan, who profitably dealt in supplies for the 
military. His daughter Nevenka often was in the 
middle of various scandals as well, especially those 
involving financial connections with the fledgling 
rich. One of his grandsons, Dejan Kosutic, 
founded a bank, and the other, Sinisa, enjoys the 
expensive sport of automobile racing. The eldest 
son, Miroslav, headed the Croatian secret service, 
which engaged in the unauthorized tapping of 
independent journalists, opposition leaders, and 
intellectuals. While his family made a fortune and 
grew rich, living in opulence and luxury, the Croa- 
tian middle class was dragged into poverty. The 
Croatian economy has been devastated and its 
potential stunted; the foreign debt alone amounts 
to $9.5 billion. 


CROATIA’S NEW BEGINNING 

Tudjman began to lose weight rapidly, and in 
November 1996 he was diagnosed with stomach can- 
cer. He did not allow discussion of his illness. 
Although CNN reported that he was ill and gave his 
diagnosis, that information was never confirmed in 
Croatia, not even after his death. While he was under- 
going treatment for cancer during the next three 
years, Tudjman hid all traces of his illness. For a while 
he wore a wig to conceal the effects of chemotherapy. 
Only several weeks before he was admitted to the 
hospital, at what would be his last press conference 
for foreign journalists, Tudjman publicly asserted that 
he was intellectually and physically fit 

After he had fallen into a coma and it became 
clear that he was succumbing to the cancer, those 
who surrounded him were suddenly at a loss, real- 
izing that the constitution did not provide a means 
to name Tudjman’s replacement while he was sull 
alive. The constitution offered only three possibili- 
ties for a change in leadership: resignation of the 
president, his death, or his permanent disability. 
Despite the unfavorable health prognosis, no one 
dared to pronounce him permanently disabled. 
Instead, a new law that confirmed his temporary 
disability had to be enacted. Only several weeks 
later, Tudjman died. 

After the initial shock and fear had passed, it 
soon became apparent that Tudjman's death was a 
relief to most Croatians. It was clear that an era had 
come to an end. No one believed, however, that the 
system Tudjman had erected would be quickly dis- 
mantled. Like all dictators, Tudjman left his party 
without a successor. The long-suppressed ambi- 
tions of the people who had surrounded him 
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exploded into a struggle to take his place. But pres- 
idential and parliamentary elections had already 
been scheduled, and Tudjman’s party, the once 
powerful Dz, was caught: the country was iso- 
lated, its economy destroyed, and the army of the 
unemployed was growing larger by the day. Just at 
that moment, the party’s untouchable leader and 
authority had vanished. 

The HDZ suffered a tremendous defeat. It lost the 
elections in 9 of 10 electoral constituencies and was 
forced to let the opposition, a coalition of socialists 
and liberals, take over. Tudjman’ party began to fall 
apart, disappearing like a handful of salt thrown 
into the sea. 

The international community also was relieved; 
it no longer had to deal with a difficult man in a 
touchy area of southeastern Europe. The West 
believes that whoever becomes president will take 
a different approach toward Bosnia and make con- 
structive cooperation Zagreb’s new policy. Democ- 
ratization will allow Croatia to establish the 
standards required for closer Euro-Atlantic inte- 
gration, especially membership in the European 
Union and the Partnership for Peace (and eventu- 
ally NATO). 

With Tudjman these goals were impossible 
because his comprehension of the state and politics 
was different from the practices that prevail in civil 
democratic states. He was a historian who strayed 
into politics, whose compatriots have already 
demonstrated how much he strayed into history as 
a politician; only several weeks after his death they 
turned their backs on his party, showing that nor- 
mal life 1s much more than just making a thousand- 
year-old dream of an independent state come true 





“A review of the Dayton Peace Accords four years after its signing shows that 
the ethnic cleansers have won: Bosnia is ethnically divided and significant por- 
tions of the treaty remain unimplemented. In the words of the December 1998 
Madrid meeting of the Peace Implementation Council, ‘Bosnia and 
Herzegovina’s structure remains fragile. Without the scaffolding of inter- = 
national support, it would collapse.” _ | 
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traditional peace treaty consists of a cease- 

fire, arms reduction, and boundary demar- 

cation agreements. The General Framework 
Agreement for Peace in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
which brought an end to nearly three years of war 
in the former Yugoslav republic when it was signed 
on November 21, 1995 in Dayton, Ohio, went far 
beyond these goals. 

The Dayton accords aim was not only to stop the 
fighting, but to reverse ethnic cleansing and provide 
a blueprint for a country, the unified state of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, composed of two multiethnic 
entities, Republika Srpska (Serb Republic) and the 
Muslim-Croat Federation. This unified state would 
have a functioning central government, hold demo- 
cratic elections under international auspices, “adopt 
and adhere to normal international human rights 
standards,” and allow freedom of movement. The 
states human rights commission would enforce 
international human rights obligations. Displaced 
persons would be allowed to return to their homes, 
or receive compensation for their loss in cases where 
return was not possible. Joint public corporations 
were to be established, as was a commission for the 
protection of national monuments. Indicted war 
criminals were to be arrested and turned over to The 
Hague to be prosecuted by a war crimes tribunal, 
and all foreign fighters and soldiers were to leave the 
country. These goals have not been realized. 

Today’s Bosnia and Herzegovina consists of three 
de facto monoethnic entities: Croat-controlled 
Herceg-Bosna, the Serb Republic, and the Bosnian 
Muslim—controlled Republic of Bosnia and Herze- 
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govina. It also has three separate armies, three sep- 
arate police forces, and a national government that 
exists mostly on paper and operates at the mercy of 
the entities. Local ethnic leaders continue to sup- 
port the separate existence of this illegal three-entity 
system. Prominent indicted war criminals—such as 
former Serb Republic President Radovan Karadzic— 
remain at large. The criteria for voter registration, 
largely written by the international community, 
directly contradict the Dayton accords, as well as 
many human rights conventions. As a result, 
nationalist political parties, including many ethnic 
cleansers responsible for the war in the first place, 
remain securely in power throughout the country. 

Nationalist extremists—often encouraged, orga- 
nized, and funded by the ruling political parties— 
still bomb and torch the homes of returning 
refugees, the latest attack coming on this New 
Years Day in the Croat-controlled town of Stolac. 
Corrupt police side with nationalist elements in 
their respective enclaves and sometimes openly 
support their activities. Foreign fighters, including 
mujahedeen—Islamist guerrillas who fought Soviet 
forces in Afghanistan—remain in Bosnia, and local 
governments shelter terrorists. Foreign govern- 
ments continue to give direct support to ethnically 
controlled military bodies. All this prevents refugees 
from returning to their prewar homes and cements 
the wartime ethnic cleansers in power within 
monoethnic political frameworks. This was not 
what Dayton intended. 

Still, Dayton has seen some successes: the estab- 
lishment of a central bank, a common currency, 
common license plates and state symbols, along 
with customs reforms. In addition, the NATO-led 
Stabilization Force (SFOR) has kept the peace for 
four years. But the one factor shared by these suc- 


cesses is that all were forcibly imposed by the inter- 
national community. 

Outside the Dayton framework, the efforts of the 
World Bank, the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees (UNHCR), the United States 
Agency for International Development (usam), the 
European Union (Eu), and individual donor nations 
have succeeded in reconstructing much of Bosnia’s 
war-damaged public infrastructure. Because of the 
World Bank-led, four-year, $5.1-billion Priority 
Reconstruction Program, Bosnia and Herzegovina 
now has new roads, schools, hospitals, bridges, 
houses, and power lines. In Sarajevo, much of the 
wartime damage has been repaired. 

In the process of reconstruction, however, Bosnia 
has become donor dependent. Were it not for donor 
aid—-which may account for 30 percent of official 
GbP—economic growth would probably be negative. 
Little private foreign or domestic investment has 
been made in manufacturing. The overall invest- 
ment climate appears far from hospitable, suffering 
from a strangling bureaucracy, high taxes, corrup- 
tion, oppressive payment bureaus that control the 
country’s cash flow, and a wholly inefficient legal 
system. Even the American fast-food chain McDon- 
ald’s has been put off (seemingly temporarily), and 
Germany’ Volkswagen is considering closing its fac- 
tory in the Sarajevo suburb of Vogosca. The United 
States became so frustrated with obstruction to pri- 
vatization that in mid-December 1999 it suspended 
aid to the Muslim-Croat Federations Agency for Pri- 
vatization and transferred the aid to the Serb Repub- 
lic. Politicians appear more interested in staying in 
power than in making the needed structural changes 
in the economy to attract private investment. 

Local authorities continue to demand donor aid 
in return for partial cooperation, or threaten to 
maintain open obstruction of Dayton’s implemen- 
tation. At the same time, the accord’s fragile and 
limited achievements could now be threatened as 
donor aid starts to fall because of this obstruction. 
And the inability of donors to hold out the promise 
of aid could cause local leaders to become increas- 
ingly noncompliant. The severe economic down- 
turn and negative GDP growth that would be caused 
by a reduction in aid would only aggravate social 
unrest. Pensions are already months in arrears, and 
estimates of unemployment range from 39 percent 


iThe Dayton accords created the Office of the High Repre- 
sentative to coordinate the ctvilian aspects of the accord. In 
some regards the high representative is the highest legal 


authority in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
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in the federation to 50 percent in the Serb Repub- 
lic. Social discontent has burst into the open, with 
demonstrators regularly blocking highways and 
buildings. Ominously, in the past many local politi- 
cians have channeled such unrest into nationalism. 


PEACE AT RISK 

The problems of obstruction and potential reduc- 
tions in aid are part of a larger concern: current 
policies for implementing Dayton are flawed 
because of sFor’s refusal to fulfil its mandate and act 
as an implementing agent, despite clear authoriza- 
tion to do so under the terms of the Dayton agree- 
ment. In addition, two of Bosnia’s three ethnic 
groups actively oppose Dayton and are prepared to 
wait until the international community withdraws 
and the agreement can be laid to rest. Unless a way 
can be found to break the current deadlock, the 
agreements only major success—peace—will be 
increasingly at risk. 

While peace was an admirable goal, it was the 
promise of implementing Dayton’ unique key prin- 
ciples and creating a unified state that persuaded the 
Bosniaks (Bosnian Muslims) to sign the agreement 
in 1995. Unlike the Bosnian Serbs and Bosnian 
Croats, who had achieved their war aims by force of 
arms, the Bosniaks signed Dayton only as a means 
to realize their war aims: a unified multiethnic coun- 
try and the return of all refugees. As a result, the 
Bosniaks insist on implementation of all the Dayton 
annexes throughout the three ethnic areas. The 
Bosnian Croats and Serbs, having achieved their 
goals, are content to stand pat and resist implemen- 
tation. The failure of current policies to ensure com- 
plete implementation could trigger renewed 
fighting, particularly as the international commu- 
nity starts to withdraw. 

A thorough examination of the Dayton Peace 
Accords, annex by annex, indicates that the ethnic 
cleansers are winning the battle to shape postwar 
Bosnia. The donor nations, exhausted by four years 
of seemingly futile investment and reform efforts, 
and hampered at every step by local politicians pro- 
tecting vested interests, are suffering from donor 
fatigue (both the Fu and the United States will cut 
expenditures to Bosnia by 50 percent in 2000). In 
his December 1999 New Year's letter to the people 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, UN High Representative 
Wolfgang Petritsch stated bluntly, “I cannot help 
being worried.”! 

Although the cease-fire aspects contained in 
Annex 1-A of the Dayton Peace Accords have been 
fully implemented, other significant portions of the 
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annex have not. Peace has been maintained for more 
than four years, but foreign military forces are still 
present throughout Bosnia and Herzegovina, includ- 
ing the mujahedeen and Croatian and Serb paramil- 
itaries. NATO pays rent for many of its facilities to 
local political powerbrokers, and fails to use the 
enforcement powers given it under Article VI of this 
annex. Most troubling, war criminals still roam 
freely, in particular throughout the Serb Republic. 
Although some headway has been made recently— 
General Momir Talic and former Deputy Prime 
Minister Radoslav Brdjanin were arrested in 1999 for 


leader Radovan 
Karadzic re- 
mains at large. 

The portion 
of Dayton deal- 
ing with region- 
al and sub- 
regional arms 
control—An- 
nex 1-B—re- 
mains largely 
unimplemented 
because success 
depends on the 
voluntary com- 
pliance of the 
signatory par- 
ties as well as 
on the coop- BR Croats) stuslim-Croat 
eration of the Muslims J Federation 
nonfunction- Sarb kepoblie 
ing national o 

Interentity 
boundaries, the subject of Annex 2, have been 
firmly established, and the former warring factions 
remain effectively separated. Yet the situation in the 
city of Brcko, which is also part of this annex, 
remains troubling. Although international arbitra- 
tor Robert Owen declared Brcko a unified, multi- 
ethnic district on March 5, 1999, serious attempts 
at unification have occurred in name only. The 
Breko district still maintains three separate admin- 
istrations, health care and education systems, pen- 
sion systems, payment bureaus, and police 
forces—each answerable to a different ethnic group. 

The democratic elections called for under An- 
nex 3 have been implemented clumsily and haphaz- 


ardly, and in one crucially important area—voter reg- 





istration—in direct contradiction of the Dayton text. 
Elections have been characterized by international 
appeasement of the ethnic cleansers, which has 
resulted in the cleansers cementing their power 
through the ballot box and with international 
approval. If it operates within the framework required 
by the Dayton constitution, the draft election law pro- 
posed by the Office of the High Representative and 
the Organization for Security and Cooperation in 
Europe (osce) could codify some of the mistakes 
made thus far in mplementing Annex 3. 

Bosnia’ Frankenstein constitution—contained in 
Annex 4—is 
unwieldy, 
unworkable, 
and bears no 
relation to the 
reality of Bos- 
nian political 
life. The central 
government 
institutions 
exist largely on 
paper, and are 
without real 
power. The con- 
cept of the 
“constitutional- 
ity of nationali- 
ties” permits 
legalized dis- 
crimination on 
the basis of eth- 
nic background 
and effectively 
disenfranchises 
large sections of 

3 the electorate 
on the basis of ethnic criteria. Indeed, the entire con- 
stitution enshrines ethnic discrimination as a princi- 
ple of law; because of this discrimination, the 
Dayton-created constitution could theoretically pre- 
vent Bosnia from joining either the Council of 
Europe or the £u. The sections of Dayton that deal 
with arbitration and human rights—Annexes 5 and 
6—are almost entirely unimplemented and ignored, 
with systematic discrimination continuing through- 
out the country. 

Refugee return—found in Annex 7—is the cru- 
cial centerpiece of Dayton that permits all refugees 
and displaced persons to return to their prewar 
place of residence. It remains almost entirely 
unimplemented, with almost 1.2 million Bosnian 
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displaced persons and refugees still seeking per- 
manent housing. The number of Bosniaks and 
Croats who have returned to the Serb Republic 
amounts to less than 3 percent of those people eth- 
nically cleansed from that region, while minority 
Teturns to Croat-controlled areas are only 
marginally larger. Minority refugee returns to 
Bosniak-controlled areas, while significantly bet- 
ter than those of their Serb or Croat counterparts, 
are still disappointingly low.2 

The Commission to Preserve National Monu- 
ments—part of Annex 8—has achieved little. Four 
years after Dayton, its work is still secret because of 
fears that ethnic groups will destroy each other's 
monuments. The provisions of Annex 9, which 
sought to create public corporations, have been put 
into effect only partially, primarily because of non- 
cooperation among the parties. 

Implementation of the civilian aspects of Dayton 
were to fall under the authority of the Office of the 
High Representative, which was specified in Annex 
10. Yet execution has occurred only in the form of 
a large international bureaucracy created with no 
enforcement mechanism. Although given sweeping 
“protectorate”-style authority at Peace Implemen- 
tation Council meetings held since Dayton, the lack 
of an enforcement mechanism and the reliance on 
cooperation from local politicians renders the high 
representative nearly powerless. 

Finally, the International Police Task Force, cre- 
ated under Annex 11, has resulted in an enormous 
UN bureaucracy that also lacks an enforcement 
mechanism and has proved unable—despite numer- 
ous training programs—to change police behavior 
not in keeping with international standards. 

In sum, a review of the Dayton Peace Accords 
four years after its signing shows that the ethnic 
cleansers have won: Bosnia is ethnically divided and 
significant portions of the treaty remain unimple- 
mented. In the words of the December 1998 Madrid 
meeting of the Peace Implementation Council, 
“Bosnia and Herzegovina’ structure remains frag- 


2According to UNHCR figures, as of August 31, 1999, only 
340,919 refugees had returned to Bosnia and Herzegovina 
since the signing of Dayton. Of these, 93.3 retumed 
to the Bosman-Croat Federation, and only 0.7 percent— 
2,435 people—were non-Serbs to the Serb pub- 
ae A further 270,001 displaced persons “returned” to 
ies within Bosna and Herzegovina over the same 
ate period. Of these displaced persons, 70 percent either 
returned to or within the federation. Therefore, since Day- 
ton, a total of 610,920 “returns” have taken place. Grven that 
the war displaced 2 2 million people, ıt is possible to claim a 
27.7 percent return figure. 
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ile. Without the scaffolding of international sup- 
port, it would collapse.” 


WHY DAYTON REMAINS UNIMPLEMENTED 

The Dayton accords are not being implemented 
in part because of structural problems inherent in 
the treaty itself. One of Dayton’s flaws is its failure 
to address a primary cause of the wars of Yugoslav 
dissolution that began in 1991: the inability of 
Yugoslavia’s economic and political structures to 
provide economic growth, prosperity, and free polit- 
ical expression. This politico-economic system, 
notorious for capital destruction, was unable to cre- 
ate a self-sustaining economy in resource-rich 
Yugoslavia. The resulting problems created fertile 
ground for nationalist extremists—such as Serbian 
President Slobodan Milosevic—to exploit. The sys- 
tem established by Yugoslav leader Josip Broz Tito 
in the 1950s, which placed all economic, political, 
and legal power in the hands of one ruling political 
party, remains alive throughout Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, relatively unchanged. Since 1992, lit- 
tle actual reform has occurred, and three one-party 
political systems remain in place, rendering the idea 
of meaningful democratic elections dubious. The 
Peace Implementation Council now is actively press- 
ing forward with numerous programs to rectify this 
situation—in the face of determined local resistance. 

A second flaw was the hope that the three war- 
ring Bosnian factions would put aside their differ- 
ences, cooperate, and live together peacefully in a 
unified state. The people of Bosnia were expected 
to move beyond the wartime atrocities, large-scale 
economic plunder, and organized crime from which 
so many in the nationalist ruling parties benefited. 
Little ethnic reconciliation has occurred since Day- 
ton, however, with the Serbs and Croats still pur- 
suing their wartime goals of apartheid and 
separation. The Croat goal, which was supported 
by President Franjo Tudjman'’s Croatia, is eventual 
union with Croatia, while the Serb nationalist goal, 
supported by Belgrade, is eventual union with Ser- 
bia. Meanwhile, much to their anger and frustra- 
tion, the now well-armed Bosniaks see wholesale 
sections of Dayton still unimplemented. 

The third and most significant flaw relates to 
enforcement. Because the United States—fearing 
American casualties—refused to allow NATO troops 
to fulfil their mandate under Annex 1-A and 
robustly enforce civilian aspects of Dayton, no 
enforcement mechanism exists to implement these 
parts of the accords. Without an enforcement mech- 
anism, the Office of the High Representative began 
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life permanently handicapped. This office, along 
with the UN, OSCE, and international donors, has 
been forced to rely largely on the good will of 
Bosnia’s ruling, ethnically based political parties to 
voluntarily comply with Dayton. 

A fourth problem—international appeasement of 
local officials—arises from the need for an enforce- 
ment mechanism. Lacking the means of enforcement 
and anxious to achieve anything that could be cate- 
gorized as progress, officials in many organizations 
often follow the path of least resistance. This has led 
to an international community policy of pleading and 
begging to achieve Dayton implementation. Rather 
than enforce Dayton, international community offi- 
cials often reinterpret it to fit the political distortions 
that they lacked the political will to change—espe- 
cially the refusal of local officials to cooperate. Local 
Bosnian politicians cooperate only when it is in the 
direct interest of their political party. These politicians 
usually require the international community to 
undertake expensive and occasionally unwarranted 
projects before acting in 
accordance with Dayton 
or structural reform eff- 
orts. Unfortunately, after 
receiving international 
community aid, Bosnian 
politicians then often 
refuse to comply (this is especially true of Croats, 
Serbs, and to a lesser extent Bosniaks) .3 

The international community’ failure to imple- 
ment Dayton is primarily politcal in nature. 
Although they made the decision to intervene in 
1995, Western governments have yet to display the 
political will necessary to enforce Dayton because 
of a fear of casualties. This has weakened the hand 
of key international officials assigned to facilitate 
implementation in Bosnia. This lack of political will 
and follow-through in the Western capitals, and 
SFOR's resultant reluctance to act vigorously, have 
created a situation in which Dayton is failing. 


POLICY OPTIONS 

Given the inefficient and selective implementa- 
tion of Dayton thus far, the international community 
must now examine seriously its options for Bosnia 
and Herzegovina’s future. These policy options 
include: pulling out immediately; maintaining the 
present approach; rewriting Dayton; enforcing Day- 


3A case ın pomt is the USAID expenditure of $5 milhon to 
repair the city of Banja Luka’s heating system. Despite this 
project, no real refugee returns have yet in this area. 








ton more robustly; and creating an international pro- 
tectorate for Bosnia and Herzegovina. 


Pull Out Immediately 

The international community must decide if 
Dayton is worth salvaging, and whether a complete 
pullout is warranted, as isolationist forces in some 
countries urge. The socioeconomic tensions caused 
by the international community’ withdrawal from a 
donor-dependent economy may cause local leaders 
to direct frustrations into nationalist channels. If the 
international community decides to pull out, it will 
face the very real possibility that the Serbs, Croats, 
and Bosniaks will eventually attempt to achieve 
their unrealized war aims through violence. All the 
hard-won progress made to date will be lost. If the 
international community chooses this option, it 
must decide if it is willing to pay the social, politi- 
cal, economic, and military costs associated with a 
renewed war in this part of the Balkans, as well as 
the implications for European stability. So too, it 
must realize that a with- 
drawal will have a ripple 
effect, possibly strength- 


On paper Bosnia and Herzegovina is already ening Slobodan Milose- 
a protectorate, albeit a dysfunctional one. 


vic in the short term and 
creating a flood of Ser- 
bian refugees from Bos- 
nia in the long term. A decision to withdrawal will 
also strengthen the hand of Islamic and Croat hard- 
liners, and could possibly lead to war between the 
Bosniaks and Croatia. 


Continue Present Strategies 

The international community could avail itself 
of two variations on continuing present strategies. 
First, it could continue its present strategies at cur- 
rent funding levels. Second, it could continue with 
present strategies at reduced funding levels. 

If the international community maintains its cur- 
rent strategies, Dayton could possibly succeed, pro- 
vided donor aid and SFOR troop strength remain at 
present levels for the foreseeable future. This would 
require donor aid of at least $10 billion over the 
next 10 years (not including costs incurred by 
NATO). Yet, there is no guarantee that Dayton could 
be effectively implemented in its entirety; even now, 
numerous programs have not been funded at ade- 
quate levels, thereby limiting the “carrot and stick” 
approach. Unfortunately, the Madrid Peace Imple- 
mentation Council announced that “international 
aid is at its height. It will now begin to reduce in the 
near future.” 


Although some in the international community 
hope that current policies will eventually lead toa 
Cyprus-type stalemate, local political realities do not 
give much reason for hope. As attention turns to 
other crisis areas, such as Kosovo and East Timor, 
and as donor aid decreases, Bosnian authorities 
could cease cooperation with structural reform 
efforts and with the implementation of Dayton. As 
has been noted, a reduction in donor aid may 
directly affect the donor-dependent economy, result- 
ing in increased social unrest. Local politicians might 
then repeat earlier patterns and attempt to foment 
social frustrations into nationalism. This could man- 
ifest itself in a series of low-level “guerrilla”-type 
actions that might force the safety-conscious SFOR— 
especially the United States component—to with- 
draw because of fear of incurring casualties. 

Croat and Serbian politicians, sensing the finan- 
cial and political impotence of the international 
community, may well seek to join their respective 
regions—the still-functioning Herceg-Bosna and 
Serb Republic—to a “greater” national homeland. 
Bosniaks, incensed that Serbs and Croats are taking 
cities that historically had Bosniak majorities (for 
example, Pocitelj, Zvornik, Doboj, Visegrad, Foca, 
Bratunac, Prijedor, Srebrenica, and Stolac) may 
Tesort to “politics by other means” to resolve differ- 
ences. In this scenario, Dayton could fail com- 
pletely, resulting in war and a new tide of refugees 
for Europe. 


Rewrite Dayton 

Because it enshrines ethnic discrimination, the 
Dayton constitution represents a legal barrier to 
Bosnian entry into the Council of Europe and the 
EU. At the same time, the current constitutional 
. structure divides the country along ethnic lines and 
makes it ungovernable. The constitution thus 
requires revision, but any changes should not go 
beyond altering elements of Annex 4. 

If the international community permits the revi- 
sion of Dayton beyond Annex 4, it will open a Pan- 
doras box of competing claims. These claims could 
lead to strains in the fragile sociopolitical fabric of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. This in turn could pro- 
voke a strong local response and effect the same 
outcome as the two previous options. 


4On January 2, 1993, United States Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance and Bntsh negotiator Lord David Owen presented a 
se Ag to the UN to end the conflict in Bosma that 
included reorganizing Bosnia and Herzegovina into 10 
provinces, or “cantons.” 
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If the international community permits the revi- 
sion of Dayton beyond Annex 4, it should do so 
according to its own interests. Such revision could 
abolish all entities, all armies, and the concept of 
the “constitutionality of nationalities.” Bosnia and 
Herzegovina could be “cantonized” and governed 
by a reduced central government presiding over rel- 
atively strong cantons. Eventually, it might resem- 
ble the 1993 Vance—Owen peace plan.* This option 
could conceivably lock in the gains that have been 
made while allowing a more rapid return of 
refugees and displaced persons. And it could per- 
mit more responsible local politics and reduce the 
possibility of Croat and Serb secession. The success 
of this option would depend on the political will of 
the international community. 


Enforce Dayton More Robustly 

Dayton can be realized if it is implemented prop- 
erly. Yet to do so, the international community 
needs an implementing mechanism. Although 
Annex l-A of the Dayton accords gives SFOR the 
right to assist in civilian enforcement, SFOR has cho- 
sen to ignore this portion of its mandate. If SFOR can 
be persuaded to live up to its treaty obligations, 
Dayton can be fully enforced: obstructionist officials 
could be removed and war criminals arrested, and 
refugee returns also could occur rapidly. This would 
lead to the creation of stable, self-sustaining, multi- 
ethnic institutions as well as multiethnic democracy. 

To fulfil its obligations under Dayton, SFOR could 
create a lightly armed auxiliary force under the 
Annex 1-A mandate. The auxiliary would be com- 
prised of local multiethnic personnel commanded 
by SFOR officers. It would concentrate on imple- 
menting the civilian aspects of Dayton while assist- 
ing SFOR with military and security tasks. An 
auxiliary could also serve as the nucleus of a future 
self-defense force for a united Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, following the eventual withdrawal of SFOR 
and the international community. Acting as a loyal 
constabulary, this auxiliary would enable sror and 
the international community to enforce Dayton 
more vigorously while enabling Western politicians 
to avoid the domestic political fallout of casualties. 

With SFOR support, the high representative and 
other civilian implementing bodies could act more 
authoritatively in removing intransigent local offi- 
cials. Increased activities by the high representative 
could include travel bans on officials who have not 
cooperated with Dayton and the seizure of the 
assets of noncompliant organizations. (The uncer- 
tain position of the International Police Task Force 
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as a police force without policing power could also 
be re-examined, with an eye to increasing its exec- 
utive mandate.) As with the third option, the suc- 
cess of this approach depends largely on the 
political will of the international community. 


Create an International Protectorate 

A careful reading of the Peace Implementation 
Councils Bonn and Sintra declarations shows that 
the highest legal and executive authority in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina is vested in the Office of the High 
Representative. In other words, on paper Bosnia 
and Herzegovina is already a protectorate, albeit a 
dysfunctional one. Most Bosnians view their coun- 
try as an international protectorate and complain 
about it bitterly. Their complaint is not that a pro- 
tectorate exists, but that it does not protect them. 
In other words, Bosnians themselves are not averse 
to the idea of a protectorate (their experience his- 
torically as an Austro-Hungarian protectorate from 
1878 to 1908 was largely positive). 

If the international community considers the 
Dayton framework an unpalatable option, it could 
transform Bosnia and Herzegovina into a protec- 
torate under international auspices, governed by the 
high representative. Similar to the third option, a 
protectorate would remove all three de facto entities, 
armies, police forces, and administrative structures. 
It would cantonize Bosnia along the lines of the 
1993 Vance—Owen plan. A protectorate might also 
place a short-term moratorium on elections and dis- 
band all nationalist political parties and groups. Sim- 
ilar to the fourth option, a protectorate would create 
a lightly armed sror auxiliary to act as a constabu- 
lary. A Bosnian protectorate would not be limited by 
time restrictions: its demise would be contingent on 
achieving clearly defined benchmarks. 

A protectorate could implement rapid refugee 
returns, remove obstructionist officials, institute 
the rule of law, restructure Communist-era eco- 
nomic and political structures, and prepare Bosnia 


for entry into the Council of Europe and the Eu. 
The added expense would probably be small, 
given the large number of international officials 
already involved in ineffective activities. Although 
this option could prove politically distasteful in 
Western capitals, where the very word “protec- 
torate” rings of colonialism, it would prove less 
expensive and more effective than continuing with 
present strategies. As with options three and four, 
success depends on the political will of the inter- 
national community. 


AN UNCERTAIN FUTURE 

The international community has not imple- 
mented Dayton in a manner that locks in security 
and political gains and prepares Bosnia for an even- 
tual withdrawal. Given this failure, the international 
community must decide which of the preceding 
options meets its interests, as well as which is polit- 
ically feasible. If the international community 
wishes to avoid the breakup of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina and renewed war, it must design a strategy 
that will create a self-sustaining multiethnic coun- 
try and society. And it must create social and polit- 
ical mechanisms that will allow Bosnia to continue 
to change and evolve as a modern European coun- 
try, based on concepts of individual human rights, 
as opposed to the collective group and national 
rights that have torn the country apart. 

Policymakers should apply the lessons of Bosnia 
to Bosnia to create the political will to enable the 
international community and Bosnia to work 
together to construct a viable, prosperous, and 
peaceful future for all Bosnians, regardless of 
nationality or religious background. If the interna- 
tional community gets it right, it can eventually 
withdraw without fear of renewed ethnic violence. 

The choices are difficult. But the rewards are 
great, and include the opportunity to bring lasting 
peace to a region that has seen three major wars in 
the twentieth century. | 


“Had the international comniunity. given- more careful attention to the conse- | 
` quences a bombing campaign, would have on.ethnic relations in Kosovo—or at 


least made adequate preparations: ‘to. rapidly: ‘police the’ ‘area following : such a's 
éamipaign—the ` ‘province's present’, ‘ethnic a ‘and poles mono- 
: ethnic future iehi have been avoided.” 





Kosovo: “Nobody’s Country” 


LENARD J. COHEN 


n March 1999, following a conference held in 

Rambouillet, France, Albanian leaders from 

Kosovo signed an agreement on the future of 
their province. Under the agreement, which had 
been formulated by the international community, 
Kosovo would remain part of Yugoslavia, but a 
NATO-led international peacekeeping force would 
provide security as new political institutions 
designed to give the province broad self-governing 
authority were established. President Slobodan 
Milosevic of Yugoslavia rejected the peace plan, 
charging that it was a one-sided “Clinton adminis- 
tration diktat” that included provisions inimical to 
his country’s sovereignty and established a blueprint 
for eventual Kosovar (Albanian) secession. Yugoslav 
military, police, and paramilitary forces then inten- 
sified attacks against the insurgent Kosovo Libera- 
tion Army (KLA), which they had been battling for 
more than a year. The Belgrade regime targeted KLA 
military personnel and Albanian civilians in areas 
deemed supportive of the KLA. 

Faced with Milosevic’ intransigence, and a grow- 
ing and potentially catastrophic humanitarian 
tragedy in the province, NATO launched a bombing 
campaign against Yugoslavia. Defying expectations 
that he would capitulate quickly, Milosevic only 
agreed to international terms for an end to the 
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1Russia was also given a role, although it has no compact sec- 
tor of its own. Russian troops operate primarily in the United 
States sector, but are also present in the German and French 
sectors. In Eai DR NATO pea I that a five-Euro- 
ip tap pain, Germany, Belgium, and 
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oe NATO will remain in overall command, and 
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bombing after 11 weeks of hostilities. By the time 
the bombing ended, thousands of Albanians had 
been killed and more than a million had become 
refugees or were displaced within the province. 
Several thousand Serbs had also been Killed or 
injured in the Nato air campaign that brought 
widespread destruction to both military and civil- 
ian infrastructure in Yugoslavia. 

As NATO’ air campaign wound down in mid-June 
1999, and Yugoslav military and police forces com- 
pleted their departure from Kosovo, the international 
community scrambled to establish security and a 
civil administration in the war-torn province. UN 
Security Council Resolution 1244, which authorized 
a UN peacekeeping force in the province and placed it 
under international civilian control, stipulated that 
there would be no change in Kosovo’ constitutional 
status. But for the immediate future Kosovo (Kosova, 
in Albanian) would exist as a UN-administered entity, 
with a NATO-led multinational forcee—xFor—provid- 
ing an “international security presence.” 

During the second week in June, 14,000 KFOR 
troops, under the command of British General Mike 
Jackson, entered Kosovo. Within a month, KFOR had 
grown to 33,500 troops, headquartered in the 
provincial capital of Pristina. KPor’ unified command 
structure oversaw five subordinate brigades con- 
trolled by military contingents from the major NATO 
states (a predominantly American sector in the east, 
British in the center, French in the north, Germans 
in the south, and Italians in the west).1 By the end of 
1999, KFOR troop strength had reached 50,000. 

Civilian officials from the UN Interim Adminis- 
tration Mission in Kosovo (UNMIK) and other inter- 
national agencies initially numbered only in the 
dozens. Although the international community had 
almost four years of experience governing Bosnia 
and Herzegovina as a de facto protectorate, this first 
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stage of establishing international civilian control 
in Kosovo proved chaotic. The UN—which was 
largely sidelined during the prewar diplomatic 
negotiations over Kosovo and the ensuing war— 
had not adequately prepared to take over civilian 
management of Kosovo. Moreover, unlike in 
Bosnia, where the return of refugees and displaced 
persons has been protracted, in Kosovo hundreds 
of thousands of ethnic Albanians returned rapidly. 

The catastrophic humanitarian-refugee crisis, 
and the infrastructure damage throughout the 
province, was compounded by bitter revanchist atti- 
tudes of the Albanian population toward Kosovo's 
remaining Serbian minority. Most Albanians 
believed that their Serbian neighbors shared respon- 
sibility for the atrocities committed against Albani- 
ans by members of various Serb paramilitary 
organizations and security personnel. Such senti- 
ments were reinforced by accumulated grievances 
the Kosovars nursed against heavy-handed Serb 
political and police control in earlier decades, and 
also by the “culture of vengeance” that has been an 
integral historical feature of Albanian sociopolitical 
life. Indeed, by the end of the 1999 war in Kosovo, 
most Albanians believed the remaining Serbian 
minority should quit the province altogether. 

The ka—an insurgent secessionist movement 
that had fought the Serbian-controlled regime in 
Kosovo for several years—was the dominant orga- 
nizational force advancing Kosovar political aspira- 
tions. By the end of the war, the group had become 
a de facto ally of NATO. As top KLA military com- 
mander Agim Ceku boasted, although his organi- 
zation could not take all the credit for forcing the 
Serbian withdrawal from Kosovo, it shared in the 
“victory” because “after all, the KLA brought NATO to 
Kosovo.” The kKLA’ political directorate, led by a 30- 
year-old former political science student, Hashim 
Thaci—who had been selected as prime minister of 
a Kosova transitional government by most members 
of the Kosovar delegation at the prewar Rambouil- 
let peace conference—overshadowed other politi- 
cal forces in the province. Yet Ibrahim Rugova and 
his political party, the League of Kosovo Democrats 
(Dsk), who had been at the forefront of Kosovo 
Albanian political activity from 1989 to the mid- 
1990s, continued to challenge the political ascen- 
dancy of Thaci and the KA. Thaci and the KLA also 
had to contend with a claim to political authority 
from Bujar Bukoshi, who technically had headed a 
Kosovo Albanian government in exile in Western 
Europe since 1992, and had returned to the 
province following the war. 


Nevertheless, the KLA emerged from the war as 
the strongest Albanian military force, and enjoyed 
widespread support from Kosovo Albanians. But it 
soon became apparent that beyond the ongoing 
intra-Albanian political struggle, Kosovo was also 
experiencing the first stage of a political tug-of-war 
between the KLA and the international community 
over who would control Kosovo. 


VENGEANCE AND VIOLENCE 

The initial difficulty faced by the international 
community in Kosovo was the security vacuum left 
by the war. KFOR troops provided a strong deterrent 
to the return of Yugoslav military forces and also 
overshadowed the strength of KLA forces. But as the 
number of refugees returning to the province 
mounted, and the discovery of atrocities commit- 
ted against Albanians during the war unfolded, the 
defenseless Serb minority became the target of eth- 
nic violence, including intimidation, kidnapping, 
looting, arson, and assassination carried out by 
hard-line Albanians, some directly or closely asso- 
ciated with the KLA. 

KFOR and UNMIK officials quickly found that their 
limited resources and personnel were incapable of 
providing the security necessary to preserve a “mul- 
tiethnic Kosovo,” which had been a prime goal of 
international intervention. Prizren, Orahovac, and 
Pristina—all towns and regions where Serb forces 
had committed earlier anti-Albanian crimes—were 
sites of some of the worst anti-Serb hostilities. 
Approximately 150,000 Serbs and Montenegrins fled 
the province in June and July 1999 (roughly a third 
of whom left even before NATO troops arrived); 
approximately 685,000 embittered Albanian refugees 
also returned from neighboring countries. Thou- 
sands of Gypsies (Romanies), who had also become 
targets of Albanian intimidation and brutality, were 
forced from Kosovo, as were ethnic Croats, Muslim 
Slavs, and members of other minority groups. By the 
late fall, the UN estimated that approximately 
100,000 Serbs still remained in the province. 

Throughout the summer and fall of 1999, a 
vicious cycle of ethnic vengeance and violence 
unfolded in Kosovo. It was cold comfort to inno- 
cent Serbs forced to flee the province under such 
circumstances that international commentators 
described their exodus as a disaster unprovoked by 
any formal state authority, while noting that the ear- 
lier expulsion of Albanians had occurred as a result 
of state-sponsored policy. In addition to the prob- 
lem of violence against Serbs and other minorities, 


general crime by organized gangs—many associated 


with criminal networks in neighboring Albania— 
increased strikingly. 

Perhaps the major difficulty impeding a smooth 
transition process in the province was the delay in 
. establishing a robust international police force for 
Kosovo. Training a professional, impartial, and 
trusted Kosovo-based domestic police force also 
occurred at an excruciatingly slow pace. Fewer than 
175 foreign police officers had arrived in Kosovo by 
mid-July, with that number rising to just 700 by the 
end of August. 

Although KFOR troop strength had increased to 
over 40,000 by this time, military personnel were not 
trained to maintain public order, and could not 
ensure adequate protection for the harassed and anx- 
ious minority communities. The massacre of 14 Serb 
farmers on July 28, 1999 in the village of Staro Gacko 
while they were gathering their harvest hastened the 
exodus of Serbs from multiethnic rural areas, and 
general Serb outmigration from Kosovo. Kosovar 
leaders Ceku and Thaci generally condemned inci- 
dents of violence against Serbs, but most ethnic Alba- 
nian leaders took pains to explain the basis of the 
anti-Serb activity, and to underscore that such activ- 
ity did not represent typical Kosovar behavior. 

The international community was overwhelmed 
by the turbulence and ethnic violence in Kosovo 
during the summer of 1999. But the energetic new 
UNMIK leader—Special Representative of the Secre- 
tary General Bernard Kouchner, who took over as 
the top international official in Kosovo in July 
1999—remained optimistic. “I intend to build a 
multiethnic Kosovo,” Kouchner ambitiously 
declared in mid-August, “which will not ignore his- 
tory, but neither will it be a slave to its own past. ... 
The Balkans should be synonymous with freedom, 
open society, and brotherhood.” But in the face of 
the Serb exodus from Kosovo, the only significant 
multiethnic cooperation in the province could be 
found in the structure and operation of KFOR, and 
the internal operation of the fledgling but rapidly 
growing UNMIK bureaucracy. 

Indeed, following the advent of UNMIK and KFOR 
control over Kosovo, Serb political influence in the 
province dropped off sharply. Although neither Ser- 
bia’s governing regime nor its democratic opposi- 
tion abandoned the idea that Kosovo should remain 
part of Yugoslavia—both used the “occupation” of 
the province as a political mobilizing tool—there 
was little real prospect of Kosovo's future reintegra- 
tion into Yugoslavia. Direct Serbian political repre- 
sentation in Kosovo shrank to the two members 
(Bishop Artemije, a liberal cleric in the Serbian 
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Orthodox Church, and Momcilo Trajkovic, the 
head of the Kosovo Serb Resistance Movement) ini- 
tially serving on the 12-person Kosovo Transitional 
Council, an “interim consultative body” set up by 
Special Representative Kouchner. Near the end of 
August, council member Trajkovic proposed estab- 
lishing designated Serb cantons in Kosovo to help 
protect the remaining Serb minority. This idea was 
quickly rejected by Kouchner, who remarked that 
the concept reminded him of “a lot of bad things.” 
KLA leader Thaci, also a council member, observed 
that anyone who wanted to discuss cantonization 
further “should go to 7 Francuska Street in Bel- 
grade,” an allusion to the role of the Serbian Writ- 
ers’ Association in promoting Serb nationalism in 
the 1980s and 1990s. 

UNMIK continued to hope that multiethnic solu- 
tions could be reached. For example, a new police- 
training academy was opened in which 6 percent of 
the first recruits were Serbs. And in the ethnically 
divided city of Kosovska Mitrovica, an interim coun- 
cil consisting of Serbs, Albanians, Turks, Romanies, 
and Bosniaks (Bosnian Muslims) was established. 
But in the early fall of 1999, Kosovo appeared on its 
way to becoming a largely monoethnic unit: a nearly 
ethnically homogeneous protectorate likely to 
evolve into a future Albanian-controlled national 
state. Meanwhile, the protectorate’ small minority 
of Serbs hunkered down, essentially becoming a 
community statelet within a parastate. In Septem- 
ber, conflicts regarding the governance of Kosovo 
led Serbian members of the Kosovo Transitional 
Council to begin boycotting that body. And by 
November, Serb officials from the recently created 
Serb National Council of Kosovo and Metohija orga- 
nized an executive committee to function as a de 
facto Serb “government” in Kosovo. 


MAKING PEACE 

Soon after the war ended, it became clear that 
Kosovo's future development and stability would 
depend in large measure on how long the KFOR- 
UNMIK system of government would endure, and 
how effectively it would perform. KFOR and UNMIK 
had been given a mandate to act as a temporary 
administrative framework for Kosovo until free 
elections were held under the auspices of the Orga- 
nization for Security and Cooperation in Europe. 
Moreover, most international leaders hoped that the 
province’s coexistence within a democratic 
Yugoslavia would be possible eventually. But in view 
of the daunting challenges facing political and eco- 
nomic transition—both in the province and in 
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Milosevic-governed Yugoslavia—some form of the 
existing transitional structure in Kosovo appeared 
likely for a lengthy period of time. 

Progress in the economic reconstruction of 
Kosovo began gradually during the second half of 
1999. And, although they proved unable to preserve 
the multiethnic fabric of Kosovo, international offi- 
cials did expand the ambit of their control in areas 
such as postal services, utilities, and telecommuni- 
cations. A “bubble economy” was also spawned by 
the arrival of NATO troops and tens of thousands of 
assistance workers from abroad. Yet the task of build- 
ing a strong and viable indigenous economy that 
would be linked to regional and European markets 
was certainly a long-term challenge. The Albanians 
of Kosovo proved resourceful at beginning the pro- 
cess of reconstruction, but the impact of foreign assis- 
tance projects, not to mention humanitarian 
endeavors, proceeded at a slow rate. Squabbles be- 
tween Serbs and Albanians about the ownership and 
management of important enterprises, and also inter- 
nal conflicts within 
UNMIK concerning 





with almost no liberal democratic experience—the 
KLA initially eschewed political pluralism as a “lux- 
ury” that would need to be postponed until an 
independent Kosovo was created. The escalation of 
Serb-Albanian violence during 1998 and the first 
half of 1999 intensified this militant mindset and 
strengthened hard-line elements in the movement. 
The KA5 power struggle with Ibrahim Rugova’s 
more passive brand of independence-seeking, as 
well as the revanchist tendencies among certain ele- 
ments in Kosovo political life, also made it difficult 
for the guerrilla army to deradicalize and accept 
direction from its NATO “allies.” 

The xa did not, of course, constitute a monolithic 
movement. The moderate wing of the organization 
proved more willing to cooperate with the KFOR- 
UNMIK protectorate. KLA moderates hoped that their 
movements members would organize a political 
party, take part in internationally supervised elections, 
and patiently await the next opportunity to advance 
their goal of Kosovo independence. In July 1999 
these KLA pragma- 
tists established the 


foreign involvement At the end of 1999 UN Special Representative Kouchner Party of Democratic 


in the province, com- 
plicated the initial 
phase of economic 
reconstruction. 
Indeed, early on UN 
General Secretary 
Kofi Annan suggested that the economic reconstruc: 
tion of the province alone would take over a decade. 

In addition to the crucial area of economic devel- 
opment, Kosovo's overall transition is linked to the 
evolution of the Kla and Albanian political devel- 
opment. During the summer of 1999, the KLA, fol- 
lowing its prewar and wartime posture, showed 
little genuine enthusiasm for ethnic tolerance or a 
proclivity for pluralism and power-sharing. Aspir- 
ing to establish its own government institutions in 
the province, and in no hurry to completely disarm, 
the KLA used the early months of the postwar period 
to assume control of many local areas and sectors 
of socioeconomic activity. Although it had no inter- 
nationally recognized legal standing in Kosovo, the 
group established a network of ministries and local 
councils that collected taxes and customs pay- 
ments. The KA “government” also controlled the 
lucrative gray economy, collecting revenue from 
imports of and trade in oil, cigarettes, and alcohol. 

Established in an authoritarian atmosphere as an 
armed movement engaging in a struggle with Ser- 
bian security forces—not to mention in a society 


acknowledged, rather belatedly, that 
“we found out, and it’s a lesson, 
that one oppression [can] conceal another.” 


Progress (PPDK) in 
Pristina. 


KLA hard-liners 
were less willing to 
accept imported 
notions of democ- 
racy and the policies advanced by the international 
community. The hard-liners were most vociferous 
in their desire to ensure that their former cadre 
assumed a high profile in Kosovo's reorganized 
defense and security structures. These KLA hawks 
underscored that “demilitarization does not mean 
disarmament.” As KLA commander Ceku pointed 
out in early August 1999, “the KA is undergoing 
two processes, demilitarization and transforma- 
tion. ... But demilitarization does not mean in any 
way that the people of Kosova are not going to 
have. . .proper defense structures.” 

Ceku emphasized that the KLA must receive pref- 
erential treatment in the civilian police force, as 
specified in an “Undertaking” the group had signed 
with KFOR on June 21, 1999. The kia, the “youngest 
army in the world,” wants to eventually be trans- 
formed, said Ceku in July 1999, “into something 
like the U.S. national guard. ... The KLA will not 
disarm. Its arms will be placed in depots and will 
be guarded by troops under the supervision of 
KFOR.” In this view, some former members of the 
KLA will become involved in government, in “a life 


of politics.” But for the most part, the KLA will 
become the “Army of Kosova.” “We have a mission 
ahead of us,” claimed Ceku, “and its successful 
completion will only be achieved with the existence 
of an army.” The KLA was particularly distressed 
when KFOR reneged on a promise made in the June 
1999 Undertaking (a section drafted at the last 
minute by Secretary of State Madeleine Albright’s 
spokesman, James Rubin) that would have given 
the rebel organization preferential treatment in the 
recruitment of the civil police. Thus, fewer than five 
people in the first batch of 200 police trainees were 
former KLA members. 

In September, agreement was finally reached on 
the establishment of a Kosovo Protection Corps 
(TMK) that began operating in early 2000 and is pro- 
jected to grow to 3,000 active members and 2,000 
reservists. The TMK was envisioned by the UN as a 
civilian successor to the KLA, assuming tasks such 
as disaster response, search and rescue, reconstruc- 
tion, and demining. German General Klaus Rein- 
hardt, KFor'’s current commander, claimed that the 
KLA was being transformed “into a nonmilitary, 
nonpolitical, multiethnic civil defense organiza- 
tion.” But hard-line KLA leaders viewed the TMK as 
an Albanian national guard to be employed “if the 
integrity of Kosovo is threatened,” or a force that, 
at some future time, would become the army of an 
independent Kosovar state. 

On January 21, 2000, 44 leaders of the TMK were 
sworn in, all of whom were former KLA members. 
Unofficially, international officials doubted that the 
creation of the TMK would actually deprive the KLA 
of arms; first because no one was really aware of 
how much military equipment the KLA had amassed 
or had concealed, and second, because the Balkan 
environment was rife with a surfeit of arms avail- 
able from the recent wars and civil strife. Mean- 
while, Serbs in Kosovo, deeply anxious over the 
future role of the TMK, threatened to form a “Serb 
Protection Corps.” 


HAWKS AND DOVES 

After being chosen “prime minister” of Kosovo's 
Albanians at the Rambouillet conference, Hashim 
Thachi attempted to straddle the fence between the 
hard-liners and the pragmatists in the KLA. “The KLA 
is in the process of transforming itself politically 
and militarily,” he claimed in July. “We are inter- 
ested in building a pluralistic society... . We fought 
for freedom, not for power. . .for a state of our own, 
which we must now develop. Our goal is neither 
anarchy nor dictatorship.” “The flight of the Serbs,” 
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he added, “is not good, and is hurting the process 
of democratization. Those people [attacking the 
Serbs] are using the KLA’s emblem to discredit the 
liberation army. We have distanced ourselves from 
these people.” 

But throughout 1999 and early 2000, Thaci made 
clear what he hoped to achieve ultimately: “We are 
still a part of Yugoslavia during the three-year transi- 
tion period [stipulated in the Rambouillet accord]. 
But afterward, staying in Yugoslavia or Serbia after 
everything that has happened is incomprehensible 
for the Kosovars, and 1 think for the entire world as 
well.” Thaci and the KLA were especially upset that 
UNMIK had proposed that the laws of Yugoslavia, 
except for certain human rights provisions, continue 
to apply in Kosovo. “Totalitarianism will prevail,” 
Thaci cautioned, “if the Milosevic laws are accepted.” 
Meanwhile, Thaci made no apologies for the domi- 
nant position held by the KLA in Kosovo Albanian 
political life immediately after the war: “The KLA is 
the state. No one must forget this.” But for some 
observers it appeared that Thaci himself was the state 
after he appointed various friends and relatives to 
important posts in his “acting government.” 

Not all Kosovar political leaders were pleased with 
the early postwar political climate in Kosovo, or with 
the KLA and the means it used to achieve its goals. 
The long-standing feud continued between the KLAS 
often militant elements on the one side, and Ibrahim 
Rugova’s more moderate perspectives on the other, 
a political cleavage that seems likely to color 
Kosovo’ politics for some time, and will undoubt- 
edly resurface during eventual internationally super- 
vised elections (which may be held at the local level 
this fall, following a census of the population). 

For his part, Rugova sees the present situation in 
Kosovo as a transitional period between Serb con- 
trol and the nonviolent achievement of the Kosovo 
independence he has always espoused. He has also 
strongly condemned the surge of violence against 
the Serb minority in Kosovo. But Rugova was 
sharply criticized by fellow Kosovars for his seem- 
ingly cooperative behavior toward the Milosevic 
regime both before and during the war, and was 
considerably marginalized during 1998 and 1999 
because of the KLa’s growing popularity as a libera- 
tion movement. By the end of the war, Rugova was 
considered “politically dead” by many Kosovars. 

Rugova continued, however, to enjoy a reservoir 
of respect and support in Kosovo Albanian society, 
especially among the older generation. His nonvio- 
lent approach also recommended him to many im the 
international community. “I have learned a great deal 
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about power and social relations,” he told an inter- 
viewer in July 1999. “There have always been people 
who wanted to take up arms more quickly. . . who 
believed in an armed struggle. ... My aim was to 
save my people.” Asked in another interview about 
Kosovo’ future ties with Serbia, Rugova emotionally 
blurted out his new position: “No, not with Serbia, 
never again with Serbia.” 

Rugova has also tried to explain why he appeared 
to be cooperating with Milosevic during the early 
part of the war: “I took no pleasure in doing that. I 
am sorry. I was a prisoner. They could have killed 
me. There was a life at stake, the continued existence 
of Kosovo was at stake.” But Rugova’ chief political 
rival, Hashim Thaci, remains unforgiving toward the 
DSK leader, and has ridiculed Rugova’s delay in 
returning to Kosovo after the 1999 war. He has also 
noted that “Rugova must first ask the Kosovars for 
forgiveness, and then speak about the Serbs.” By late 








nalism,” caught between harassment and brutality 
by the Serb authorities (before June 10, 1999), and 
the one-sided views of “Albanian autocrats,” who 
were “ready morally to destroy everybody. . . . Here 
[in Kosova] are not yet to be found the elements of 
democracy and of a civil society.” 


LAW AND DISORDER 

Surroi and Xaxhiu echoed the feelings of a politi- 
cal minority of Kosovars who worried that the KLA 
has garnered too much power and were concerned 
with growing crime and the appearance of Albania- 
based Mafia-type elements in the province. In the 
event that a closer linkage develops between those 
Mafia groups (heavily involved in the smuggling 
and trafficking of drugs) and local KA political 
power-brokers, progress toward the current demo- 
cratic institution—building goals of UNMIK and KFOR 
will be extremely difficult. At the end of last year, 
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tempted to reintegrate rival Kosovar political groups 
into the provinces new governmental and police 
structures, there existed a real danger that the deep- 
seated KLA—Rugova feud would seriously impede the 
democratization process. 

The independent activist Veton Surroi, the pub- 
lisher of the Pristina daily Koha Dotire, who also 
served on the Transitional Council and will likely be 
a leading contender along with Rugova and Thaci in 
coming elections for the presidency of Kosovo, was 
particularly outspoken regarding negative trends in 
the province. “The international community,” Sur- 
roi emphasized in August 1999, “will probably not 
punish us [Albanians] for failing to defend multi- 
ethnicity in Kosovo. After all, even before the war 
the number of non-Albanians in Kosovo was akin to 
that of non-Slovenes in Slovenia, yet nobody talks 
about a multiethnic Slovenia. .. . [But] anybody 
who thinks that the violence will end once the last 
Serbs have been driven out is living an illusion. The 
violence will probably be directed against other 
Albanians. Is this really what we fought for?” 

Surroi’s colleague, independent Albanian jour- 
nalist Baton Xaxhiu, also complained that members 
of his profession who attempted to be professionally 
impartial were forced to practice “sandwich jour- 


But how the KLA would evolve during 2000 contin- 
ues to be one of the most significant questions in 
Kosovo’ political development. If the insurgent 
movement remains strong and politically radical, it 
could constitute a major challenge to the plans of the 
international community. Yet the disintegration of the 
KLA—either because of internal factionalism or 
actions taken by UNMIK and KFOR—also poses the 
danger of political violence that could impede the 
creation of a law-governed state and the consolida- 
tion of pluralistic democracy. The KLa’s gradual 
deradicalization and transformation into a movement 
associated with a peacefully competing political party 
organization seems the best possible outcome. 

In mid-December 1999, UN and Kosovar officials 
established another governing body, the Interim 
Administrative Council of Kosovo. Leaders from 
the three major Albanian political formations in the 
province participated in the creation of the new 
council, which held its first meeting in January 
2000. Kosovo Serb officials boycotted the one seat 
reserved on the council for their community. 

The council, which is headed by unmik’s Kouch- 
ner, began to operate without the Serbs, and it was 
subsequently decided that the new governing body 
eventually would be composed of 19 administrative 


departments: 15 headed by Albanians, 3 by Serbs, 
and 1 by a Muslim. The agreement establishing the 
council provided that any self-proclaimed “govern- 
ments” organized by Kosovo Albanians or other 
ethnic groups were to terminate their activities. 

In mid-January, Thaci remarked that Kosovo's 
new interim administrative council had already set 
up seven departments—four allegedly controlled by 
his Kosova interim “government,” and two by 
Ibrahim Rugova’s party (he did not make clear who 
controls the seventh). According to Thaci, all the 
Albanian participants in the new council and depart- 
ments were working and waiting for the indepen- 
dence of Kosovo. He also stated confidently that no 
Serb forces would ever return to the province, 
despite almost daily claims to the contrary by 
Yugoslav officials. “Serbia,” Thaci definitively stated, 
“is out of Kosova once and for all and is not going to 
come back no matter what changes it may undergo.” 

In early 2000, the security situation in Kosovo 
remained unstable. Only 1,800 partially equipped 
UN Civilian police officers were operating in the pro- 
tectorate, despite UNMIK’s request for 6,000 police 
personnel. Plans to recruit additional Kosovar 
police also bogged down when Thaci and Rugova 
could not agree on the role of their respective par- 
ties in the recruitment process. Despite its ongoing 
difficulties, the UN made some gradual progress in 
establishing an administrative framework for 
Kosovo, appointing several hundred judges near the 
end of 1999. But dissatisfied with the ethnic com- 
position of the judicial appointees, and the fact that 
the use of the Yugoslav criminal code was being 
ignored (an alleged violation of UN Resolution 
1244), Serb leaders in Kosovo threatened to orga- 
nize their own judicial bodies in the province.? At 
the same time, from behind the scenes in Belgrade, 
Slobodan Milosevic attempted to manipulate 
Kosovo Serb activities to keep the issue of the 
province’ future alive for his own political pur- 
poses, and to give the appearance that he had not 
totally abandoned Serbian hopes of re-establishing 
influence over Kosovo. 


WHOSE FUTURE? 

The institutional and security vacuum that char- 
acterized the first stage of Kosovos postwar 
transition does not auger well for the protectorate- 


2UNMIK legal compiled a “compromise” criminal 
code based on the 1989 Serbian Criminal Code (which pre- 
dates Belgrade’s suspension of Kosovo's autonomy), but 
without points that contradicted international standards 


(primarily relating to attorney—client relations). 
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province's stability and democratization. Various 
administrative bodies created by leading Albanian 
political organizations continue to compete with 
each other for authority, as well as with interna- 
tional agencies and quasi-state bodies established 
by the remaining Serb leaders. Nor has the interna- 
tional community reached a consensus regarding 
sovereignty in Kosovo. For example, some foreign 
officials stress the need for close adherence to Res- 
olution 1244, and cooperation with the Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia in shaping Kosovo% future. 
But others, perhaps the majority, in the UNMIK—KFOR 
protectorate establishment take a more expansive 
view of their powers, and envision Kosovo as an 
entity no longer linked to Yugoslavia. Moreover, 
although the international community has provided 
a safe environment for the return of Albanian 
refugees to Kosovo, and is committed to the eco- 
nomic and political transformation of the province, 
its initial failure to provide adequate protection for 
Serbs and other non-Albanian minority communi- 
ties in the province has undermined any chance of 
creating a “multiethnic democracy.” This failure has 
actually deepened the already wide chasm of dis- 
trust between Albanians and Serbs in the province. 

Short of money and personnel—especially 
police—Special Representative Kouchner seemed 
frustrated with his task at the outset of the new year, 
and admitted that Albanians and Serbs “could agree 
on virtually nothing.” And at the end of 1999 he 
also acknowledged, rather belatedly, that “we found 
out, and its a lesson, that one oppression [can] con- 
ceal another.” The alternating cycle of repression in 
Kosovo by either ethnic Albanians or Serbs, 
depending on the historical period, was well known 
to foreign observers before the 1999 war. Had the 
international community given more careful atten- 
tion to the consequences a bombing campaign 
would have on ethnic relations in Kosovo—or at 
least made adequate preparations to rapidly police 
the area following such a campaign—the province's 
present ethnic segmentation and probable monoeth- 
nic future might have been avoided. 

The future of Kosovo as an international protec- 
torate appears likely to mime the experience of 
Bosnia, namely, alternating periods of progress and 
regress in democratization and interethnic recon- 
ciliation, a condition reflecting the international 
community’s vacillating commitment to Balkan 
transformation. But in the longer run, whatever the 
political evolution of neighboring Serbia and Mon- 
tenegro, the Albanians of Kosovo appear deter- 
mined to pursue their state-building dreams. Ml 
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Cyberwar or Sideshow? 
The Internet and the Balkan Wars 


FLORIAN BIEBER 


he war in Kosovo that was fought from 
March to June 1999 has been characterized 

as the first “Internet war.” During the con- 

flict, conventional media outlets complemented their 
traditional publications and broadcasts with up-to- 
date reporting and background information on the 
World Wide Web. The home pages of CNN and other 
eee ee media received millions 

of visitors; MSNBC hosted 


Globally Wired: an Internet interview 
Politics in Cyberspace with Serbian paramili- 
Third in a Series tary leader and indicted 
war criminal Zeljko Raz- 


natovic (known as “Ar- 
kan”). In addition, official and unofficial Serbian and 
Albanian web sites tried to attract international audi- 
ences with slick English presentations. 

Little attention has been paid, however, to the 
impact this new medium had inside the former 
Yugoslavia. Although the Internet had been available 
since the early days of the wars of Yugoslav disinte- 
gration that began in 1991, its reach—because of 
technical and political constraints—was limited. 
With the war in Kosovo this changed as the number 
of Internet users grew dramatically and the medium 
began to present itself as a significant alternative plat- 
form for independent media and for personal reports 
from the war zone. Yet, the Internets influence dur- 
ing the war and since remains ambiguous. 
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SPURRED BY WAR 

The war in Kosovo had a variety of effects on the 
Internet in Yugoslavia. Although more users were 
drawn to the Internet because of the conflict, which 
doubtlessly helped extend its reach, the war 
severely limited the activities of Internet providers 
and Internet-based media. 

During the war, the number of Internet connec- 
tions m Yugoslavia rose from 25,000 to an estimated 
55,000. These numbers, however, must be con- 
trasted with traditional media such as RTV Pancevo, 
which, after the closure of radio station B92, became 
the main independent radio station in the Belgrade 
area and had an average of 300,000 listeners daily 
during the war. The state-run Serbian television sta- 
tion RTS had an even broader and larger audience, 
reaching practically every household until NATO 
began targeting its transmitters in late April 1999. 
Nevertheless, the war apparently triggered an Inter- 
net boom in Yugoslavia that has continued as that 
country has followed a global trend of rapidly 
increasing connections to the web. 

Another event before the war also helped foster 
this growth. In October 1998 a draconian media 
law was passed. The law, ratified by parliament 
quickly and without debate, prohibited the redis- 
tribution of foreign news reports and imposed such 
severe fines for violations that many independent 
media were forced into financial ruin. Some news- 
papers, including the popular independent Belgrade 
daily Nasa Borba, stopped publication altogether, 
while others were printed in the more liberal repub- 
lic of Montenegro and distributed in major cities in 
Serbia under the threat of confiscation. This serious 
reduction in independent media outlets made the 


Internet distinctly more attractive as an alternative 
source of information. 

The war led to further restrictions on indepen- 
dent media. Even before Nato dropped its first 
bombs, the authorities closed the well-known inde- 
pendent radio station B92 (www.freeb92.net) in 
Belgrade and detained its director, Veran Matic (it 
later released Matic and allowed B92 to reopen, 
albeit with a new progovernment staff). Within a 
few days of the start of the war, all independent 
media had no other choice but to close down or 
exercise self-censorship to avoid being banned. The 
role of the Internet-based media during the war in 
Kosovo thus became twofold: it had to bridge the 
gap left by the closure of other independent media 
while it attempted to provide information on the 
bombing and its effects. Some sites, such as the 
Internet-based www.beograd.com, became the most 
reliable means to keep informed about the destruc- 
tion caused by NATO bombing. 

Although the Internet provided some alternative 
to the government-dominated electronic and print 
media—which offered little news and much propa- 
ganda during the bombing—the Internet was not 
immune to government attempts to exert control. 
The closure of B92 as a radio station coincided with 
the disappearance of its web page until May 9, 1999, 
when the site went back on-line. Access to the new 
site, however, was frequently blocked by govern- 
ment-owned Internet service providers, such as the 
electronics faculty of the University of Belgrade.1 

The air strikes and the Yugoslav government's 
response threatened not only the media using the 
Internet, but also the web itself in Yugoslavia. When 
the government took over Radio B92, it also gained 
control of one of the country’s largest Internet 
providers, OpenNet, which was operated by B92. As 
a result, many web pages that belonged to Serbian 
nongovernmental organizations (NGOs), such as the 
Serbian Helsinki Committee, became unavailable. 
The largest Internet provider in Yugoslavia, EUnet, 
issued a set of guidelines for its subscribers that 
encouraged users to protest NATO bombing but to 


1Although a mirror site could have been established at rel- 
atively low cost, which would have prevented the Yugoslav 
government from completely shutting out B92 or any other 
independent site, few users would have been ready to par- 
ticipate ın an electronic “paper chase” across the internet, 
with the a setting up new sites that were 
subsequently blocked by the authoriues. 
2For an assessment of the role the Internet played during 
the war in Kosovo, see the article by the Association of Inde- 
PEM “Serbia,” in Peter Goff, ed., The Kosovo News 
anda War (Vienna: International Press Institute, 
1908), pp. 332-336. 
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avoid engaging in Internet abuses such as “spam- 
ming”—the sending of large numbers of unsolicited 
e-mail messages—that could lead to the termination 
of the company’s access to the World Wide Web. 

As the war continued, the Western governments’ 
intensified attempts to destroy the media outlets of 
the Yugoslav government by bombing them, and 
their imposition of harsher sanctions against the 
country, seemed to threaten all Internet access in 
Yugoslavia. Even before the bombing by NATO, 
reports circulated in late April 1999 that a ban on 
Yugoslav access to the Internet by the United States 
was imminent. Although the ban never material- 
ized, it led to protests by Yugoslav NGOs against its 
imposition because of the detrimental impact it 
would have on communicating to the outside world 
their work on political and economic rights. 

But even without the ban, the Internet proved to 
be a vulnerable means of communication. E-mails 
containing “sensitive” words were often delayed for 
hours by Serbian Internet providers, while other 
providers canceled the accounts of members of the 
independent student organization Otpor (Resis- 
tance). The destruction of power stations and 
telecommunications by NATO bombing in the last 
phase of the war made usage of the Internet increas- 
ingly difficult and unreliable.2 


THE YUGOSLAV INTERNET’S BEGINNINGS 

The Internet became available in Yugoslavia only 
three months after the war in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina began in April 1992. It had its origins in the 
frustration of peace activists throughout the former 
Yugoslavia, who were unable to coordinate their 
efforts because of the severing of conventional com- 
munication networks with the dissolution of the 
Yugoslav confederation. 

Unlike most other Eastern European communist 
countries, Yugoslavia maintained close communi- 
cations links with the West during the cold war. 
Academic imstitutions in Yugoslavia were connected 
to the European and worldwide electronic networks 
that would later constitute the foundations of the 
Internet. When these networks were destroyed 
because of fighting or were put under government 


‘control, peace activists began to look for alterna- 


tives. A small group of these activists and computer 
experts from the Center for Anti-War Action in Bel- 
grade and the Zagreb-based Anti-War Campaign 
and Center for Peace, Non-Violence and Human 
Rights set up two electronic bulletin boards and 
linked them in July 1992. Using old equipment and 
receiving minimal outside help at the outset, this 
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new network, which was called ZaMir (For Peace), 
provided a communication link between the two 
capitals when all other means of communication 
were limited. By 1993, 375 users in Belgrade and 
125 in Zagreb had access to the ZaMir Transna- 
tional Network. By early 1994, ZaMir centers had 
been established in Sarajevo, Bosnia and Lyubljana, 
Slovenia; at year’s end, Pristina, the capital of the 
Serbian province of Kosovo, was also connected to 
this trans-Yugoslav Internet network. 

NGOs and humanitarian organizations also coor- 
dinated their efforts with the help of ZaMir net, 
thereby bypassing nonexistent or unreliable con- 
ventional means of communication. Besides offer- 
ing access to peace activists, ZaMir net opened 
channels of communication among ordinary citi- 
zens of the former Yugoslav republics and with 
other countries. This allowed the continuation of 
cross-national dialogue and contact with Western 
Europe and North 
America, albeit on a 
limited scale. ZaMir 
proved especially 
important in be- 
sieged Sarajevo; the 
city’s isolation was 
partly bridged by 
the Internet link that allowed residents to commu- 
nicate with relatives and friends who lived abroad.3 

The Yugoslav Internet first attracted wider atten- 
tion in the winter of 1996 and 1997 during student 
demonstrations in Belgrade to protest the govern- 
ment’s attempted fraud in the November 1996 local 
elections. Radio B92 played an important role by 
reporting on the events unfolding in the streets, 
events that were largely ignored by the government 
media. Because of their coverage, B92 and another 
independent station, Radio Indeks, were forced off 
the air on December 3, 1996. B92 continued to 
broadcast on the Internet, however. Only two days 
after the shutdown, B92 resumed its regular radio 
transmission, which helped energize the protests. 
The government ultimately relented and permitted 
the station to officially reopen. 

While some observers have argued that B925 use 
of the Internet demonstrated to the government the 
futility of attempting to ban the station, interna- 
tional protests appear to have played a far more sig- 
nificant role in the government’ decision to rescind 


30n the development of ZaMir, see Bob Jiggins and Mirko 
Milivojevic, “Building Bridges: The Internet m Former 
Yugoslavia,” Balkan Forum, voL 3, no. 13 (December 1995). 





The Internet remains largely an elite medium 
in most of the former Yugoslavia, and is still far 
from being a part of the region’s mass media. 





the ban on B92. The temporary ban may also have 
highlighted the ability to bypass conventional tech- 
nical limitations and to broadcast radio over the 
Internet. Yet with an Internet penetration of barely 
10,000 connections in late 1996 (0.1 percent of the 
rump Yugoslavia’ total population) and with rarely 
more than a few dozen listeners of the actual B92 
web broadcasts, the Internet emerged more as an 
important symbol of resistance rather than a tech- 
nology that had a real impact on the Yugoslav 
media landscape. 


PROPAGANDA AND “CYBERWAR” 

The early use of the Internet by peace activists 
was swiftly followed by groups whose interest was 
not in ending the fighting in Bosnia but in justifying 
ethnic cleansing and bolstering the nationalist poli- 
cies of the successor states of Yugoslavia. Both the 
governments involved and especially the Serbian 
and Croatian dias- 
pora communities 
played a pivotal 
role. Diaspora com- 
munities in North 
America and West- 
ern Europe were 
exposed to the new 
technology at an earlier stage and had greater abil- 
ity to establish an Internet presence (Croatian sites 
included www.dalmatia.net/croatia/emmigrants/ 
index.htm and hsk. hic. hrAindex-en.html; Serbian 
sites were Www.suc.org and www.srpska-mreza.com/ 
mission. html). In addition, the Internet provided a 
low-cost, quick link to the home country, making it 
a more attractive medium than traditional electronic 
or print media. Because of the Internet, many dias- 
pora groups active during the war in Bosnia were 
able to achieve a far greater audience and influence, 
despite their small numerical strength and radical 
nationalist positions. 

The governments involved in the Bosnian con- 
flict used the Internet to defend their policies. The 
majority of the content, mostly in English, targeted 
international audiences. This crude propaganda had 
little visible impact. 

During the war in Kosovo, the Yugoslav and the 
Serbian government set up a number of web sites 
(www.serbia-info.com, www.gov.yu) to counter the 
Internet presence of Kosovo Albanians who accused 
the Yugoslav/Serbian authorities of ethnic cleansing. 
The professional design and frequent updates of the 
government web pages reflected a new understand- 
ing of the medium. The content, however, remained 


propaganda, including graphic photographs of 
alleged massacres by the guerrilla Kosovo Libera- 
tion Army (KLA) or by NATO in an attempt to counter 
similar claims leveled against them in Albanian sites 
(for example, see www.albanet.com). Again, these 
sites were mainly intended for an international audi- 
ence. Nevertheless, the sites’ clear bias and poor 
information content minimized their influence. 

The war also saw the emergence of dozens of pri- 
vate web pages put up by Serbs in Yugoslavia and 
in the diaspora that protested the Nato bombing; 
many carried the image of a bull’s-eye as part of a 
campaign to identify Yugoslavia as the victim of 
“Western aggression.” Others turned to more direct 
action in an attempt to carry the confrontation to 
the Internet. Serbian hackers tried to shut down the 
web sites of NATO and Western governments by 
spamming. More radical groups, such as the Srpska 
Vojska Inteneta (Serbian Internet Army) hacked 
into Albanian sites and changed the content to slan- 
der Albanians or proclaim “Kosovo and Metohija 
[the official Serbian name for Kosovo] is Serbian.” 
Similarly, Albanian hackers who sympathized with 
the KLA replaced the content of private Serbian sites 
with messages supporting the KLA and vilifying 
Serbs. In a climate of mutual recrimination and no 
dialogue, the Internet provided another stage to 
proclaim the hatred of the other nation. But these 
attacks did not constitute a “cyberwar,” and did lit- 
tle to significantly affect the already bad relations 
between Serbs and Albanians. 

One of the few web sites not created by the inde- 
pendent media and the NGos that attempted to 
bridge the gap between the Serbian and Albanian 
communities was published by the Serbian Ortho- 
dox Decani monastery in Kosovo. An unlikely 
author of an Internet web page—a monk at the 
monastery—tried to provide information on the war 
and encourage dialogue between Serbs and Albani- 
ans. The monk, Sava Janjic, is currently the secre- 
tary of Bishop Artemije of the diocese Raska-Prizren, 
which includes Kosovo and parts of southern Ser- 
bia; the bishop is one of the most influential politi- 
cal representatives of the Serbs remaining in Kosovo. 
Father Janjic, frequently referred to as the “cyber- 
monk,” established a web presence in 1994 for the 
Decani monastery (www.decani yunet.com), where 
he sought to promote a less confrontational line 
toward the Albanian community than that promul- 
gated by the Yugoslav government. In an interview 
with the Belgrade independent daily Danas on Jan- 
uary 6, 2000, Sava Janjic sharply criticized the 
regime of Yugoslav President Slobodan Milosevic for 
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his repression of the Albanian population in Kosovo, 
which he said helped bring about the retaliatory eth- 
nic repression in Kosovo since the end of the war. 


ASSESSING THE IMPACT 

The impact of the Internet on the former 
Yugoslavia has been complex and is impossible to 
reduce to a single consequence. By providing a rel- 
atively inexpensive means of communication, it has 
linked across Yugoslavia communities that were 
separated by war or government repression 
Because of it, peace activists have been able to coor- 
dinate their efforts and exchange information since 
the early stages of the war in Bosnia. Similarly, Alba- 
nians in Kosovo, lacking access to the traditionally 
most important electronic media and operating in 
a climate of Serbian police repression before the 
summer of 1999, relied on the Internet to build 
links and maintain contacts. The Internet also 
helped the people of the former Yugoslavia sur- 
mount other difficulties, such as destroyed or 
underdeveloped infrastructure and blocked borders. 
This has been especially true for national commu- 
nities that span state borders and for contacts with 
members of the Yugoslav diaspora. The impact of 
the Internet on recent emigrants from the former 
Yugoslav republics and their relationship with their 
home countries remains to be seen. 

In contrast to conventional media, information 
on the Internet is not necessarily filtered: anyone 
with the financial resources and technical skill can 


THE INTERNET IN YUGOSLAVIA 

IT Is ALMOST impossible to determine the number of 
Internet users in today’s Yugoslavia (composed of the 
republics of Serbia and Montenegro), since a large 
number of small providers, and the absence of a clear 
legal framework, make it difficult to compile reliable 
statistics. In addition, the umpovenshment of Serbian 
citizens in the past decade because of war, a catas- 
trophic economic policy, and the imposition of inter- 
national sanctions have prevented many from 
purchasing a private computer. Users thus resort to 
other alternatives: Internet cafes are especially popu- 
lar, for example, and increasingly can be found in 
smaller towns as well as cities. Stll, in early 2000, the 
number of individual Internet connections was 
between 100,000 and 120,000. Thus the Internet cur- 
rently reaches slightly more than 1 percent of 
Yugoslavia’s 10 million people (the coverage in the 
United States 1s above 40 percent) a 
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put up a web page. This means it can serve as a rel- 
atively inexpensive platform for independent infor- 
mation in the countries of the former Yugoslavia, 
where government censorship, limited financial 
resources, and disrupted infrastructure often render 
the dissemination of information from conventional 
media extremely difficult. This platform has also 
been used for propaganda and hate speech, but 
these messages have been largely directed at an 
international audience and have had little impact in 
the countries themselves. 

The Internet has had a clearly negative effect 
within the countries of the former Yugoslavia 
when it has been used to spread rumors and con- 
spiracy theories. Relentless misinformation by 
most government media and the atmosphere of 
fear created by the fighting that has accompanied 
the dissolution of Yugoslavia created fertile ground 
for the rise of rumors and half-truths that sought 
to justify the policy of ethnic cleansing. Without 
the misinformation and fear, the relatively dense 
fabric of multiethnic relations in Yugoslavia could 
not have been so effectively unraveled. 

The Internet also encouraged the distribution of 
unconfirmed reports by sources whose reliability 
was unknown. Subsequently, many reports and arti- 
cles that circulated widely during the war in Kosovo 
grossly distorted events. Without the Internet, such 
half-truths would have reached only a fringe audi- 
ence outside the former Yugoslavia, while now such 
reports can reach millions. But their impact should 
not be overestimated. The main sources of informa- 
tion on the Internet during the war in Kosovo 
remained either the large American or British news 
providers (even within Yugoslavia), the Institute on 
War and Peace Reporting (www.iwpr.net) from Lon- 
don, or a few local media outlets, such as Radio B92. 

Again, B92 stood out. In early April 1999, at the 
peak of international public interest in the war, the 
B92 web page received 8 million visitors during a 
period of a few days. This huge number of visitors 
was recorded shortly before the station was closed. 
Since its relaunch in May 1999, it has continued to 
attract great interest, with over 400,000 visits per day. 

Individuals—both Serbs and Albanians—could 
also interact with the international media through 
e-mail. Nearly all Western European and North 


American newspapers and television stations used 
letters e-mailed by Albanians and Serbs to illustrate 
the “human dimension” of the conflict. While this 
form of reporting is not significantly different from 
journalism in the United States, where stories 
describing the fate of individuals are a mainstay, in 
Western Europe—with the exception of Great 
Britain-—the factual reporting of events without 
human interest stories traditionally took priority. 


“MASS” MEDIA? 

The Internet remains largely an elite medium in 
most of the former Yugoslavia, and is still far from 
being a part of the regions mass media. The major- 
ity of these Internet users belong to an urban and 
relatively well-educated segment of the population, 
which is the least likely to support Yugoslavia’s 
authoritarian government. The impact of the Inter- 
net in Yugoslavia thus has been limited to this small 
community, which includes peace activists and oth- 
ers involved in the political opposition, along with 
members of the independent media. In addition, 
despite the potential vulnerability, the media pub- 
lished on the net have played a pivotal role in 
replacing or supplementing the newspapers, radio, 
and television stations threatened by censorship 
and other effects of war. Thus the Internet is pro- 
viding the educated elite of Yugoslavia a signifi- 
cantly broader range of information than it did at 
the beginning of the Yugoslav wars. 

Although the Internet alleviated some informa- 
tion shortages in Yugoslavia during the war in 
Kosovo, its small audience of users within the 
country meant that only a minuscule segment of 
the population was as well informed as many West- 
ern media consumers. Even those with access to the 
Internet could learn just snippets about what was 
happening in the war zone (which was also the case 
outside the region). Still, the Internet gave the inde- 
pendent Yugoslav media tremendous support and 
helped reduce the isolation that had enveloped 
Yugoslavia. In fact, the Internet helped connect 
many citizens of Yugoslavia with the outside, and a 
smaller group with each other across national 
divides. Both trends are important and encourag- 
ing, but should not be overestimated in assessing 
the impact on developments in Yugoslavia. E 
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Macedonia’s Quest for Security and Stability 
DUNCAN PERRY 


from Yugoslavia, Macedonia has persevered 

despite political turmoil, interethnic tension, 
economic distress, high unemployment, the Bosnian 
conflict, and most recently, the fighting in Kosovo 
and the attendant refugee crisis. Although the peo- 
ples of this multiethnic central Balkan country have 
been confronted with many social and economic 
problems, they have generally managed to avoid 
violence and have succeeded in establishing a 
democratic society. The only republic to secede 
peacefully from the former Yugoslavia, Macedonia 
has the potential to become a prosperous and stable 
country, a beacon of reform in southeastern Europe. 


|: the nine years since it declared independence 


TRANSITION 

The political landscape of the freshly minted 
Macedonian state in 1991 included a non-party- 
based “government of experts” and a legislature 
fractured by the competing interests of the coun- 
trys two largest ethnic groups, the Macedonians 
and Albanians. The states constitution effectively 
relegated all the peoples of Macedonia, save the eth- 
nic Macedonians, to a minority status. Albanians in 
particular saw this as a demotion of their status and 
interests. At least in the constitution of the defunct 
Yugoslav state, they had been given an equal legal 
footing with the ethnic Macedonians. 

The question of the status of Albanians was to 
dominate internal affairs during the new republics 
first years. Leading the charge against meeting Alba- 
nian demands was the nationalistic and irredentist 
Internal Macedonian Revolutionary Organiza- 
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tion—Democratic Party for Macedonian National 
Unity (MRO-DPMNU), a group whose members held 
stridently anti-Albanian views. Pragmatism later in 
the decade, coupled with a dose of reality, led the 
IMRO—DPMNU to radically modify this stance and 
begin to help Albanians achieve their goals. But at 
the beginning, the IMRO—-DPMNU was mulishly 
opposed to equal status for Albanians. 

Although the IMRO—-DPMNU achieved a plurality in 
the first parliamentary elections in 1990, it was the 
Social Democratic Alliance of Macedonia (SDAM) 
that formed the government in 1992 when the 
IMRO—DPMNU failed to cobble together a coalition 
after the “government of experts” lost a confidence 
vote. SDAM party leaders were sensitive to the need 
to integrate Albanians into mainstream politics and 
throughout the two successive governments of 
Prime Minister Branko Crvenkovski (1992-1994 
and 1994-1998) Albanians occupied ministerial 
and administrative positions. But, while the prime 
minister clearly saw the need for cooperation with 
Albanians, he did not promote the kind of sweep- 
ing reform sought by Albanian leaders: recognition 
of the Albanians as a constituent people with all the 
rights and privileges such status implies. 

The Albanian politicians who allied with the rul- 
ing SDAM were members of the largest Albanian 
political party at the time, the Party for Democratic 
Prosperity (PDP). Eventually, they grew frustrated as 
the government failed to deliver on its promises, in 
the process discrediting them in the eyes of the 
Albanian electorate and ultimately contributing to 
the fragmentation of the ppp into splinter groups, 
including the Democratic Party of Albanians. 

During the second Crvenkovski administration, 
little changed for the Albanians, the result of inter- 
nal political factors and external issues outside the 
state’s control—notably the growing crisis in the 
neighboring Serbian province of Kosovo. Not sur- 
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prisingly, when the opposition IMRO—-DPMNU and its 
centrist partner, the Democratic Alternative (DA) 
party, came forward with fresh ideas and promises 
of change, the majority voted for them in 1998. The 
IMRO—DPMNU leader was Ljubco Georgievski, a poet 
born in 1966 who began his political career as an 
ardent Macedonian nationalist. His approach slowly 
moderated and by 1998 Georgievski had set aside 
his nationalist platform for one that called for an 
end to corruption, increased economic develop- 
ment, and more foreign trade. 

The IMRO-DPMNL/DA Coalition took 59 of 120 par- 
liamentary seats ın the 1998 elections, while the 
SDAM won only 29. A coalition of Albanian parties 
garnered 25 seats, while the Liberal Democrats 
received 4, the Socialists took 2, and the Union of 
Roma acquired 1. It was a convincing election vic- 
tory for Georgievski and pa chief Vasil Tupurkovski, 
who had apparently agreed to divide the spoils. 
Georgievski was to get Tupurkovski’s nod for the 
prime ministership, and Tupurkovski was to receive 
Georgievski’s backing for the presidency in the 
upcoming 1999 elections. 

To promote national stability, the coalition 
needed an Albanian partner, and leaders turned to 
the outspoken Albanian nationalist, Arben Xhaferi, 
and his Democratic Party of Albanians. The DPA 
apreed to join, and five Albanians were given min- 
isterial positions, while the IMRO—DPMNU received 
fourteen posts and the pa eight. In reality, Prime 
Minister Georgievski had little choice in the selec- 
tion of Albanian allies, for the more moderate PDP 
had sullied its reputation by tying itself to the for- 
mer government. In the flush of victory, the prime 
minister released a number of Albanian national- 
ists who had been jailed during the previous 
regime. The move, which may have been part of a 
deal worked out with the DPA, won immediate 
accolades from Albanians and strong criticism 
from the SDAM. 


PRESIDENTIAL POLITICS 

The first round of the presidential election took 
place in October 1999. Tupurkovsk, the DA's can- 
didate, came ın third. Tito Petkovski, the spAm’s 
candidate and an opponent of granting greater 
rights to Albanians, took the largest share of the 
vote, receiving about 33 percent. IMRO—-DPMNUS 
Boris Trajkovski, a deputy foreign minister who 
supported extending greater rights to minorities, 
came in second with 21 percent. Because neither of 
the two winning candidates received more than 50 
percent, they faced a runoff in November. 


In the runoff, Trajkovski bested Petkovski, amid 
many allegations of fraud in Albanian precincts, 
where voters heavily favored Trajkovski. The 
IMRO—DPMNU candidate had won 53 percent to 
Petkovski’s 46 percent. The spam alleged that some 
200,000 ballots had been falsified. 

Trajkovski, a Protestant, a detail the Macedonian 
press invariably underscores since the overwhelm- 
ing majority of ethnic Macedonians are Orthodox 
Christian, took office with little fanfare and with- 
out SDAM recognition. The party has sworn not to 
cooperate with the president because of the elec- 
tion—an amusing paradox given the furor over bal- 
lot rigging when the spAM carried the 1994 
parliamentary election. 

Justice Minister Vlado Kambovski, a DA mem- 
ber, cited vote tampering and sought to have new 
elections called in 221 precincts. Prime Minister 
Georgievski responded by calling for the ouster of 
the minister. In the end, reballoting occurred in 
230 polling stations on December 5. Trajkovski 
carried the vote by a wide margin, although the 
election was marred by violence and allegations 
of fraud in 24 precincts. Tupurkovski, miffed at 
having lost IMRO—DPMNU backing, at first threat- 
ened to take his party out of the government. He 
then backed away from this bit of bravura when 
the Liberal-Democratic Party (LDP) joined the 
governing coalition, making the DA a nonessential 
ally. The pP has since splintered and in late 
December, Georgievski reshuffled his cabinet, 
eliminating critics, reducing the number of 
ministers from 27 to 25, and appointing 
Tupurkovski a deputy prime minister and minis- 
ter without portfolio. 

Meanwhile, the election of Trajkovski has elicited 
mixed reactions from the public. Western diplo- 
mats, however, applauded his election. Although 
the presidency is in many ways a symbolic position, 
the outgoing president, Kiro Gligorov, a larger-than- 
life figure in Macedonian politics, wielded enor- 
mous power behind the scenes. Trajkovski will not 
have that standing or clout, but he will have the 
prime minister's ear, especially on foreign policy 
issues. For now he faces an uphill battle for credi- 
bility. Pilloried in the press because of the alleged 
electoral malfeasance, Trajkovski is nevertheless 
optimistic. He has pledged to be the president of all 
Macedonians and knows that he can turn around 
the cynical journalists if he can achieve a victory. 
Political memories seem to be short in this country 
and the need for reform is great, making his oppor- 
tunitles for success abundant. 


Indeed, such reform may have already begun. 
Foreign Minister Aleksandar Dimitrov announced 
in the fall of 1999 that Skopje would sanction 
Tetovo University, an institution founded amid 
much controversy in 1994 by ethnic Albanians. 
Established without government approval, the uni- 
versity allows Albanians to study in the Albanian 
language. Where once only a handful of the official 
university students in Macedonia were Albanian, 


Maceponia’s ETHNIC Divine 


MACEDONIA, A LOOSELY DEFINED geographic region in 
the central Balkans, was a crossroads for traders and 
invaders long before the advent of Christianity. It has 
been for millennia a region where cultures and religions 
meet and sometimes collide. Today, about one-third of 
that territory is made up of the Republic of Macedonia. 

With a population of more than 2 million, Macedonia 
is a patchwork of peoples. The majority ethnic Macedo- 
nians (67 percent) are overwhelmingly Orthodox Chris- 
han. Slavs, they do not have ethnic, religious, or cultural 
ties with the next-largest population, the mostly Muslim 
Albanians (23 percent). The remainder of the population 
is made up of Turks (4 percent), Roma (2 percent), Ser- 
bians (2 percent), and still smaller minorities. 

Macedonia was under Ottoman dominion from the 
fourteenth to the early twentieth century; during this 
epoch Islam was the religion of state. By the eighteenth 
century the plight of the Slavs in Macedonia, who were 
mostly Christian peasants and generally devoid of 
national consciousness, grew as central authority broke 
down and was replaced by the venal rule of local, chiefly 
Muslim, strongmen. In the nineteenth century, as the 
Balkans betame alive with national awakenings and Hb- 
eration struggles, small groups of both ethnic Macedo- 
nians and Albanians founded movements aimed at 
establishing their respective national homelands. 

Ottoman rule formally ended with the dissolution of 
the empire following World War I. Geographic Mace- 
donia was then divided among Bulgaria, Greece, and the 
newly created Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slo- 
venes—soon to be renamed Yugoslavia (Land of the 
South Slavs). Yugoslav officials referred to.their portion 
of Macedonia as “Southern Serbia” and sought to assim- 
ilate its population. 

World War II was a turning point for the ethnic 
Macedonians in the region as they joined the Partisan 
effort against the Germans, having been promised their 
own state following the war. For their part, Albanians, 
who made up a sizable mmority in interwar Macedonia, 
tended to look to the Axis powers, which, during the 
war, briefly created an Albanian state encompassing: 
Albania, Kosovo, and the Albanian sector of Macedonia. 
The concept of a united Albania resonates among some 
Albanian nationalists even today. 

Following World War Il, Yugoslav Partisan leader 
Josip Broz Tito fulfilled his pledge to create a homeland 
for ethnic Macedonians. The first Yugoslavia’s Southern 
Serbia became the second Yugoslavia’ Republic of Mace- 
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now more than 2,500 Albanians are enrolled in 
Tetovo University. Dimitrov noted that every citizen 
has a right to education in his or her own lan- 
guage—a position not shared by many ethnic Mace- 
donians. While the move met strong opposition 
from the sDAM, which argued that it encouraged 
Albanian secession, it was hailed by the Organiza- 
tion for Security and Cooperation in Europe as a 
positive step. 


donia. Throughout the period of socialist Yugoslavia, 
Macedonians affirmed their national identity by creat- 
ing and promoting a literary language, literature, his- 
tory, culture, and body of national myths. 

The Albanians of the region were not so fortunate. 
After the war they were divided between two states, 
Albania and Yugoslavia. The majority of Albanians 
became citizens of the People’s Republic of Albania. A 
large proportion of the remainder were incorporated 
into the Serbian province of Kosovo where, by the late 
1990s, they had come to be more than 90 percent of the 
population. Most of the rest lived in the newly formed 
Macedonian republic, where they were again a minor- 
ity. No matter where they lived in Yugoslavia, Albanians 
found themselves treated as second-class citizens. Pre- 
dominantly Muslim and speaking a non-Slavic though 
Indo-European language, they typically lived separately 
from the majority Slav populations. 

The historic memory of Ottoman abuse of Christian 
Slavs by Muslim grandees, many of whom were Alba- 
nian, coupled with the opposing sides ethnic Macedo- 
mans and Albanians took during the war, made a 
suspicious ethnic Macedonian population more reticent 
about according Albanians equal rights when peace was 
restored. The ill will was exacerbated by misunder- 
standings grown out of the ignorance promoted by seg- 
regated living and by a high Albanian birth rate, a 
disparity that led many ethnic Macedonians to fear that 
Albanians would outnumber them one day. 

Although it may appear that religion is the root of 
the ethnic Macedonian-Albanian divide and the cause 
of mutual suspicions and animosities, religion is 
merely a part of the identities of each group. While 
religion did differennate subjects during the Ottoman 
era, itis only a contributing factor in a more complex 
mosaic of cultural and historical components that feed 
prejudices. 

When Macedonia seceded from Yugoslavia in 1991, 
Albanians demanded a larger role ın the affairs of the 
new country, constitutional equality, the estabhshment 
of Albanian as an official state language, and the right 
to use Albanian symbols in public. Ethnic Macedonians 
felt threatened. They had come to view Albanians as 
abusers of the system, people who had derived sub- 
stantial benefits from the state while paying little or no 
taxes. They suspected them of undermining the nascent 
Macedonian republic. These divisions contunue to 
influence the politics and attitudes of Macedonia’ 
citizens today. E 
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THE KOSOVO CRISIS 

Only a few months after Prime Minister Geor- 
gievskis government was installed in the Macedo- 
nian capital of Skopje, Kosovo erupted. Kosovo 
was an autonomous region of Yugoslavia from 
1974 to 1989, when it became simply a province of 
Serbia. Long regarded as Serbia’s historic patri- 
mony, Kosovo was dominated politically by the 
small Serbian minority although province's popu- 
lation was overwhelmingly made up of Albanians. 
After 1989 the Yugoslav government instituted an 
oppressive regime directed at driving Albanians 
into submission or out of the country. Most Koso- 
var Albanians, led by Ibrahim Rugova, head of the 
Democratic League of Kosovo, responded by 
engaging in a passive struggle for equal rights and 
a restoration of autonomous status. But for some 
this approach was too benign. They formed a clan- 
destine terrorist/liberation movement that gradu- 
ally surfaced. By 1996 the Kosovo Liberation Army 
(KA), loosely organized and poorly equipped at 
first, had begun to wreak havoc on the Serbian 
security forces and paramilitaries in Kosovo. In the 
process, it undermined the leadership of Rugova, 
who, with Western encouragement, had continued 
to promote passive resistance and preservation of 
the rump Yugoslav federation composed of Serbia 
and Montenegro. 

The Serbian forces responded with ever-increas- 
ing brutality. Western leaders, led by United States 
President Bill Clinton, urged Yugoslav President Slo- 
bodan Milosevic to halt the escalation. Milosevic 
dehantly responded by stepping it up and by engag- 
ing in ethnic cleansing. When negotiations and 
threats failed, NATO countries commenced aerial 
assaults on Yugoslavia in March 1999. Serbian 
authorities accelerated ethnic cleansing, sending tens 
of thousands of Kosovar Albanians fleeing across the 
borders, chiefly to Albania and Macedonia. 

Before the war the IMRO—DPMNU had taken the 
position that any aid to the Kosovars from NATO or 
elsewhere was a violation of Yugoslav sovereignty. 
The Da argued that the affair was an internal 
Yugoslav matter, but because of Kosovo's regional 
impact, the West should intervene. The DPA wanted 
direct intervention from the West. By April the DA 
had changed its position to demanding that the 
bombing stop, while the DPA wanted it to continue. 
The IMRO—DPMNU waffled. Despite the different posi- 
tions of the coalition members, the government 
held together throughout the war. 

The cabinet had hoped to restrict to 20,000 the 
number of refugees Macedonia sheltered. This soon 


proved illusory as the waves of Kosovar Albanians 
continued to grow. The massive influx of Albanians 
into Macedonia from Kosovo constituted a thorny 
political, social, and economic dilemma for the gov- 
ernment. Humanitarian considerations demanded 
that Macedonia receive and care for the refugees, 
but these refugees were Albanian Muslims, the very 
people Macedonians feared most. Many ethnic 
Macedonians saw them as a potential fifth column, 
a small army that could inflate the growing Mace- 
donian Albanian population, thus diminishing the 
proportional size of the ethnic Macedonian popu- 
lation and threatening state stability over time by 
changing the population balance. Demographers 
exacerbated this concern by asserting that Albani- 
ans would, given current birth rates in the country, 
outnumber ethnic Macedonians by the year 2015. 
To introduce more Albanians from the outside into 
the mix—eventually exceeding 12 percent of the 
current republic's total population—created a real 
threat to the stability and balance of Macedonia. 

By the time the NATO bombing campaign was 
suspended in June 1999, some 360,000 Kosovar 
Albanians had taken refuge in Macedonia, part of 
the more than 850,000 that had fled Kosovo, 
according to United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees (UNHCR) estimates. The number of 
refugees who entered Macedonia far exceeded the 
predictions of the Macedonian authorities and the 
international human rights organizations, notably 
the International Red Cross and the UNHCR, whose 
planners expected no more than 100,000. 

Much bickering followed between international 
aid and relief organizations and the Macedonian 
authorities over the refugee problem. Relief work- 
ers found Macedonia excessively bureaucratic, both 
in registering agencies and processing refugees. 
They criticized Macedonia for restricting the distri- 
bution of aid and regulating the flow of refugees 
across the border. Skopje responded to international 
criticism by admonishing its critics for not helping 
adequately with building and maintaining camps, 
and for failing to provide needed equipment and 
supplies. Prime Minister Georgievski at one point 
claimed that 55,000 refugees were already housed 
in Macedonia before the first liter of orange juice 
from abroad was received. The UNHCR, the chief 
relief organization involved, did fail to provide 
either adequate or timely support, leaving the res- 
olution of refugee problems to the ill-equipped 
Macedonians. NATO relief was also slow in coming 
and inadequate. No one was prepared for the mag- 
nitude of this problem. 


Not surprisingly, refugee camps were unable to 
handle the Kosovar throngs. As a result, camps 
reached capacity by late April 1999. Conditions 
were awful. Medical personnel reported cases of 
measles, hepatitis, and dysentery. Overcrowding 
was the norm and the refugees became volatile, at 
times staging demonstrations to protest their treat- 
ment. Some were welcomed into the private homes 
of Macedonian Albanians; the village of Malina 
became symbolic of this fraternal gesture. 

International critics failed to recognize that Mace- 
donia (not to mention Albania, which also received 
a huge refugee influx) did not have the economic 
resources, transportation infrastructure, food sup- 
ply, or experience to cope with the huge tide of 
refugees. Western states made vague promises of 
support but required Macedonia to accept more 
refugees in return. Although much of the support 
did not materialize in a timely fashion, Skopje feared 
that failure to cooperate would damage its chances 
of gaining its two most cherished foreign policy 
goals: entrance to the 
European Union and 
becoming an associ- 
ate member of NATO. 

So Macedonia con- 
tinued to allow re- 
fugees to enter, at a 
huge cost to its treasury. 

Thirty-eight countries, including Germany, 
Greece, the United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Turkey, eventually agreed to shelter Kosovar 
refugees. Even so, the bulk remained in Macedonia 
and Albania. At times the Macedonian authorities 
closed the country’s borders to refugees, usually 
over international protest. They also dispersed some 
refugees throughout the country and put others on 
buses for Turkey and Albania. Such expulsions were 
contrary to international understandings, and were 
protested strenuously by the UNHCR, which offered 
refugees a choice of placement, much to the annoy- 
ance of host Macedonians, who were beyond their 
capacity to cope with refugees. 

Further complicating the refugee problem were 
KLA fighters who entered Macedonia posing as 
refugees to gain recruits and smuggle weapons into 
Kosovo. With leaky borders, Macedonia became a 
conduit: some 20,000 to 30,000 light weapons from 
Albania passed through Macedonia to Kosovo in 
1999 alone. How many Macedonian Albanians 
fought with the KLA is not known. But any cooper- 
ation with the Ka made Macedonia vulnerable to 
accusations of meddling in Serbian affairs, offering 


The massive influx of Albanians into Macedonia 
from Kosovo constituted a thorny political, social, 
and economic dilemma for the government. 
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Belgrade a pretext to take future action against it. 
More important, many feared that KLA operatives 
and Albanians in Macedonia might join forces to 
destabilize the state. 

When the naTo bombing ended in June, many 
Kosovars went home; most who stayed behind had 
left Macedonia by September 1999. During and 
after the Kosovo crisis, ethnic Albanians in Mace- 
donia did not engage in any actions that would 
alarm the country’s leery ethnic Macedonian nation- 
alists. The ppa’s Xhaferi was especially careful not 
to challenge the governing coalition. He is, after all, 
achieving through circumstance and the efforts of 
the West the results he has long sought. 

Western observers and journalists accused the 
Macedonian government of indifference, but off- 
cials pleaded with the West to assist Macedonia 
by fulfilling promises of aid. Prime Minister 
Georgievski strove to maintain cordial relations 
with NATO and EU countries while Macedonian pub- 
lic opinion was turning against the “Western 
invaders.” Eventu- 
ally, Western gov- 
ermments realized 
that Macedonia’ sit- 
uation was precari- 
ous. Fulsome praise 
came from the likes 
of German Chancellor Gerhard Schroder for the 
country’s contribution during the Kosovo crisis. 
Skopje then received some cash grants, promises of 
credits, jeeps and other equipment, and the visit of 
many dignitaries and celebrities who passed 
through seeking to smooth the government’ ruffled 
feathers—what one Macedonian newspaper sarcas- 
tically called “humanitarian tourism.” 





INTERNATIONAL PROTECTION 

Macedonia escaped the fighting that accompa- 
nied the independence of the other Yugoslav 
republics. It was, however, left defenseless by the 
agreement with the rump Yugoslavia under which 
the Yugoslav National Army left the country in 
1992. The pullout deprived the nascent Macedo- 
nian Defense Ministry of virtually all equipment 
needed to run a modern military, including armor, 
artillery, and air defenses. Macedonia's military is a 
meager 11,000 to 12,000 troops plus whatever 
reserves it might muster. This force can do little to 
protect Macedonia from outside aggression. 

It is for this reason that the UN, in an unprece- 
dented decision, chose to station a 1,000-member 
observer force in Macedonia along the border with 
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Serbia in 1993 in the hope of forestalling Serbian 
expansion, a move that might well have ignited a 
central Balkan conflagration. The strategy worked. 
But when, in 1998, Secretary General Kofi Annan 
sought to extend the un’s mandate in Macedonia, 
the People’s Republic of China vetoed it in appar- 
ent retaliation for Skopje’s diplomatic recognition 
of Taiwan. The effect was to place Macedonia at risk 
just as Kosovo was experiencing increasing turmoil 
Ultimately, Western troops remained, but under 
NATO's umbrella, and the Serbian threat, while still 
present, was diminished. 

Macedonia has been able to bolster its military 
capabilities thanks to the donation of 100,000 
assault rifles and other modern military equipment 
from Germany, as well as the grant of 150 tanks and 
150 pieces of artillery by Bulgaria. This equipment, 
however valuable to Macedonia’ defensive capabil- 
ities, will not alleviate Macedonia’s dependence on 
outsiders for protection. Today, 15,000 NATO troops 
are stationed in Macedonia as part of that organiza- 
tions rapid reaction team, as support forces for 
operations in Kosovo, and’ as observer units in 
Macedonia. Macedonia has also become an impor- 
tant NATO base of operations, with the alliance open- 
ing training centers in the country. 


REGIONAL ACCEPTANCE 

Landlocked, largely defenseless, and surrounded 
by countries that have historically coveted all or 
some of Macedonia’ territory, Skopjes foreign pol- 
icy is quite simple: ensure secure borders, guarantee 
independence, and promote economic stability. 
These can best be achieved by integration into Euro- 
pean structures through the Eu and the Atlantic 
alliance and through the establishment of amicable 
relations with neighbors. The Crvenkovski and 
Georgievski governments have pursued these goals, 
seeing membership in the Ev in particular as a mat- 
ter of “civilizational importance.” EU officials have 
already indicated that Macedonia is a good deal 
closer to accession to the Eu than neighboring Alba- 
nia. Discussions are expected to begin in March 
2000 concerning Macedonia’ signing an Association 
and Stabilization Agreement with the Ev. 

This ıs a major improvement over the situation 
in 1991. When the Republic of Macedonia was 
founded, the international community was slow to 
recognize the new state for fear of offending Greece, 
which preferred that Macedonia remain within the 
Yugoslav federation. Failing that, Greece, with a 
region of its own called Macedonia, wanted the 
name of the new country not to include the word 


“Macedonia.” In addition, Athens demanded that 
Skopje choose as its symbol something other than 
the sunburst found at the ancient grave of Philip H 
of Macedon, and that the new state change its con- 
stitution to remove irredentist rhetoric about Mace- 
donian minorities outside its borders. 

Because Macedonia was unwilling to acquiesce, 
Greece imposed a trade blockade in 1992, denying 
Macedonians access to the Greek port of Thessa- 
lonikd, its main entrepôt. To help break the eco- 
nomic blockade, the UN recognized Macedonia in 
1993, but with the temporary name the “Former 
Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia” in deference to 
Greek sensibilities. 

Macedonia has since changed the national sym- 
bol and modified the wording of the constitution. 
Skopje refuses, however, to adopt a different name 
for the state. While it is unlikely that Macedonia 
will indeed change its name, enlightened self-inter- 
est on the part of Greece brought the two countries 
together. In 1995 an interim accord was signed that 
provided for the opening of diplomatic missions, 
improved trade, and continued negotiations. Many 
Greek firms are springing up in Macedonia, and 
Greek companies are buying Macedonian proper- 
ties. Athens and Skopje opened talks in 1999 on the 
largest deal yet, the disposition of Macedonia’s OKTA 
petroleum refinery, the only refinery in the country. 
Greece’s Hellenic Petroleum would like to build a 
pipeline from Skopje to Thessaloniki. Despite oppo- 
sition from the SDAM, it appears that an agreement 
will go through. 

Another difficult and hotly contested Balkan for- 
eign policy issue involving Macedonia’s indepen- 
dence was the debate between Bulgaria and 
Macedonia over the Macedonian language. Mace- 
donians have argued that their language is separate 
and distinct from Bulgarian, a position essential to 
the affirmation of the Macedonian nation. Bulgaria, 
which claimed Macedonia as Bulgaria irredenta, had 
historically countered that the language was simply 
a dialect of Bulgarian. A thaw in relations occurred 
in 1992, when Bulgaria became the first country to 
recognize the new state of Macedonia. It missed its 
chance for ecumenism, however, by refusing to also 
recognize the “Macedonian nation.” 

In early 1999, Macedonian Prime Minister 
Georgievski and Bulgaria’s prime minister, Ivan 
Kostov, buried the hatchet. Bulgaria effectively rec- 
ognized the Macedonian language when it agreed 
to allow all official, bilateral documents to be pre- 
pared and signed ın both Bulgarian and Macedo- 
nian. For his part, the Macedonian prime minister 


declared that Macedonia has no interest in interfer- 
ing in the internal affairs of Bulgaria—a reference 
to the Macedonian minority in the country. 
Skopje’s good-neighbor policy has paid off with 
other countries as well and has received encour- 
agement with the launching of the Balkan Security 
Pact in July 1999. This agreement provides inter- 
national backing from approximately 30 countries, 
including the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, and Germany, and calls for the development 
of closer cooperation among the Balkan states. 
Macedonia also has established excellent relations 
with neighboring countries. For example, Albanian, 
Greek, and Macedonian foreign ministers in mid- 
1999 developed joint projects to be submitted for 
approval and funding by the Balkan Stability Pact. 
They also agreed to convene annual meetings of the 
three countries’ prime ministers to discuss mutual 
concerns. Possible projects include improving 
transportation and 
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A MACEDONIAN RENAISSANCE 


The departure from the political scene in Decem- 
ber 1999 of Kiro Gligorov, the 82-year-old founding 
state president, concluded a chapter in the young 
Republic of Macedonia’s history. On his watch the 
Yugoslav National Army peacefully left Macedonia. 
Also under his tenure the sDAM governments— 
although heavy-handed and unimaginative at 
times—muddled through much of the past decade 
maintaining internal peace in Macedonia, albeit 
while making only modest progress toward lasting 
economic or social reforms. 

As a result of the 1998 parliamentary and 1999 
presidential elections, Macedonia has entered a new 
phase. Politicians of a new stripe have entered gov- 
ernment, people who largely have had no ties to the 
socialist regime of the former Yugoslavia. The lead- 
ing party, IMRO—DPMNU, which began as an ethno- 
centric, nationalist, 


communications. and irridentist orga- 
Macedonia, amem- While Macedonia currently depends on the West, nization, has by all 
ber of NATO’ Partner- jt recognizes that it must prepare to fend for itself | appearances become 


ship for Peace, will 
contribute troops, a- 
long with Albania, 
Bosnia, Bulgaria, 
Greece, Romania, and Turkey, to the Balkan security 
force formed under NATO leadership. These same 
countries have also agreed that by the year 2006 a 
southeastern European energy consortium—tbilled as 
another step toward strengthening peace in the 
Balkans—will be created. The purpose is to break 
monopolies and to stimulate competition. 

The truncated Yugoslav federation, notably Ser- 
bia, poses the only threat to Macedonia’ security 
at present. The two states have yet to agree on 
mutual frontiers and only established full diplo- 
matic relations in 1996. Serbia, which is occupying 
territory that belonged to Macedonia when it was 
a Yugoslav republic, evidently wants to acquire 
strategic border points. Belgrade may believe that 
not trying to resolve the border issues gives it a 
bargaining chip if internal problems flare in Mace- 
donia or relations with the West sour. It was, after 
all, Yugoslavia that forced more than 300,000 Koso- 
var refugees into Macedonia—very likely in an 
effort to destabilize it and coerce ethnic Macedo- 
nians into an alliance with Serbians against Alba- 
nians. Serbia has often bullied Macedonia, and has 
even mounted small incursions and thrice occupied 
small strips of its territory—acts presumably meant 
to intimidate Skopje. 





in the future and that the greatest security will occur eile party of 
if all Balkan states work together. 


e center-right, con- 
scious of the need for 
interethnic coopera- 
tion to secure international approbation. Paradox- 
ically, this party’s strident irredentism and 
truculence in the early days of the republic caused 
the West to support the previous regime as the best 
hope for stability. As for the pA, it is the only major 
party that can lay any claim to being multiethnic. 
But it is a junior partner and its influence is diffi- 
cult to measure. Perhaps the pa will act as a medi- 
ator between the other partners and perhaps too its 
centrist orientation will bring balance when others 
are tempted to extremes. The other governing coali- 
tion partner, the ethnically Albanian pra, like its for- 
mer foe, IMRO—DPMNU, also has demonstrated its 
willingness to compromise. The new government 
coalition thus is made up of unlikely bedfellows 
who say they are prepared to put aside differences 
for the good of the country. 

The chief impediment to success is interethnic 
animosity. Controlling and eventually eliminating 
this is central to the preservation of the country. If 
the predominantly Albanian western third of Mace- 
donia sought to secede, ethnic Macedonians would 
probably react violently, setting off a struggle that 
would rival the Kosovo disaster. 

The new government in Skopje apparently 
realizes that it must act in the interest of all the 
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people. The prime minister seems to recognize 
that the key to stability will be achieving a level 
of comfort and compatibility among ethnic 
groups sufficient to allow each to coexist peace- 
fully and prosperously and on an equal footing 
with the others. 

While many ethnic Macedonians are angry at the 
alleged ballot manipulation in the presidential elec- 
tion, the fact that more Albanians voted than ever 
before means that President Trajkovski, if he can 
win over the ethnic Macedonians—a novel problem 
given that it is usually the Albanians who are diffi- 
cult to assuage—has an excellent opportunity to 
contribute substantially to a healing process among 
all citizens. The massive Albanian voter turnout was 
the work of Xhaferi and his colleagues. That Xhaferi 
has refrained from expressing “Greater Albania” 
rhetoric and criticism of the government, and 
indeed worked with it during the Kosovo crisis, 
indicates a level of commitment to the current 
regime. It also indicates a recognition that to behave 
otherwise would destabilize the most sympathetic 
government to the Albanian cause so far, and, at the 
same time, damage Macedonia’s image—and oppor- 
tunities—in the West. 

Xhaferi has little reason to behave otherwise. 
The Albanian language is in the process of being 
recognized, his party has a hand in shaping state 
policy through its posts in government ministries, 
rules about using Albanian symbols are being 
rescinded, Albanian nationalists have been released 
from jail—in short, major strides toward equality 
have been made. 


Yet if the new government, like previous govern- 
ments, confuses motion with progress and fails to 
deal seriously with interethnic and economic issues, 
trouble will follow. Lf, however, it does commence 
a healing process that involves reform, Macedonia’s 
future will be much more secure. 

The partitioning of Macedonia by neighboring 
states is no longer an issue. Although Milosevic and 
Serbian nationalists may harbor irredentist aspira- 
tions toward Macedonia, a NATO presence eliminates 
this threat. Skopje wants to be part of modern 
Europe. It will not get there alone, however. Pro- 
grams such as the Balkan Stability Pact are needed 
to provide aid, mentorship, and security as Macedo- 
nia makes its transition to the twenty-first century. 

While Macedonia currently depends on the 
West, it, like other Balkan lands, recognizes that it 
must prepare to fend for itself in the future and that 
the greatest security will occur if all Balkan states 
work together. How this will play out over the next 
century is by no means clear. With luck these states 
will bridge their religious and cultural divides and 
find a way to coexist peacefully; inevitably NATO and 
the UN will exhaust their patience with this part of 
Europe. Macedonia shows promise of creating a 
Balkan success story, and there is no better time 
than now, with memories of Kosovo and its after- 
math fresh in the minds of everyone, to begin the 
Macedonian renaissance. The ingredients needed to 
create this rebirth are present if only the leaders 
have the skill to correctly blend them and the will 
to set aside petty politics. m 
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ON THE BALKANS 


The Road to Kosovo: A Balkan 
By Greg Campbell. Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1999. 
208 pp., $25.00, cloth. 


READING The Road to Kosovo is like riding shotgun in 
the rented Ford Escort that author Greg Campbell drove 
from the Croatian capital of Zagreb through Bosnia, 
Montenegro, and into Kosovo in the summer of 1998, 
when Serb forces began to harass the province’ majority 
Albanian population. Like a nightmarish version of On 
the Road, Campbell’s “Balkan diary” details the former 
Boulder Weekly editors treacherous journey to Pristina 
after he was denied a visa by the Yugoslav government. 
Campbell makes his many fears palpable: traveling 
through Serbia in a car with Croatian license plates, 
being everywhere the object of the withering “Balkan 
stare” (a silent scrutiny reserved especially for strangers), 
approaching yet another dirt-road checkpoint armed by 
drunken Serbs or by Albanian guerrillas. We nde along 
as Campbell navigates Serbian towns whipped into a pro- 
paganda frenzy, remote Kosovar areas thick with snipers, 
and Albanian villages transformed into scorched earth. 

But The Road to Kosovo is not fust a dark travel diary. 
Campbell intersperses the first-person narrative with his- 
tory, tracing Balkan enmities from the Roman Catholic 
Church's seventh-century conversion of pagan Croats 
through the fall of European communism in 1989 and 
1990 and the ensuing top-down nationalism that fueled 
dormant ethnic antagonisms. In light of this latter history, 
Campbell that the 1992-1995 war in Bosnia 
may have been unavoidable, but he blames the subsequent 
faltermg of the Dayton Peace Accords on the international 
peacekeeping force's reluctance to engage only in “sup- 
pressing military threat.” In the Serb Republic, indicted 
Bosnian war criminals work as government and police 
employees, operate bars, and write memoirs even though 
wanted posters complete with their home addresses and 
telephone numbers have been distnbuted by the interna- 
tional war crimes tribunal. Campbell cites fear of Ameri- 
can casualties as the overriding reason behind Dayton'’s 
restrictive military policy. But paradoxically, as he notes, 
the less peacekeepers assist in dangerous “crvilian tasks” 
such as arresting war criminals, controlling riots, and pre- 
venting street violence, the longer their mission will be— 
and the greater the overall risk. 

Campbell felt hampered and endangered by his lack 
of association with (and financial support from) a large 
international news group, but readers will appreciate the 
results: a gritty depiction of the impact the Balkan wars 
have had on everyday life in the region. While most for- 
eign reporters slept in the relative safety of urban Holi- 
day Inns, Campbell scavenged bits of gossip and color 
by staying at nameless roadside motels or in the damaged 
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homes of local Albanian journalists. Unfortunately, after 
Campbell places us squarely in Kosovo just before the 
start of the Rambouillet peace talks and the ensuing NATO 
airwar, the book ends, leaving what may be the most 
important chapter in this Balkan diary unwritten. Per- 
haps some small comfort’can be found in the rumors 
that, following another postwar Balkan trip for Camp- 
bell, two additional chapters for a revised 2000 edition 
are all but guaranteed. 

Susan I. Finkelstein 


Gender Politics in the Western Balkans 

Edited by Sabrina P Ramet. Untversity Park: Pennsylvania 
State University Press, 1999. 343 pp., $55, cloth; 

$18.95, paper. 


From 1945 to 1990, Josip Broz Tito’s Yugoslavia 
adopted an extraordinarily progressive set of laws on 
women’ issues. This structural emancipation of women 
occurred even as the word “feminism” was castigated 
and the idea that women’ issues needed specific atten- 
tion derided as bourgeois propaganda. Women’s issues, 
like all social ills, were addressed as essentially class- 
based problems. Thus the structures were changed with- 
out a rigorous movement to convince people that they 
were necessary: the code of the state was revamped, but 
the prevailing code of the heart left shrouded. 

Gender Politics tn the Western Balkans, a collection of 
essays compiled and edited by Balkans specialist Sab- 
rina P Ramet, examines the historical and cultural con- 
text, politcal reality, and implications of this unique 
sociopolitical phenomenon. Beginning with a historical 
look at the formation of the “first Yugoslavia” that 
emerged after World War I, several essays explore the 
relationships among state formation, political ideology, 
and feminist consciousness ın interwar Serbia and 
Slovenia. The story that emerges is one of a Faustian 
relationship between the nation-state and feminism: 
while the space provided by the nation was necessary 
for the political articulation of women’s concerns, the 
idea of nationhood quickly usurped its role as faculita- 
tor of civic engagement to the extent that its essential- 
ism overwhelmed its democratic potential. 

It was into this emerging nationalism that the 
Yugoslav Communist Party stepped during World War 
Ll. Barbara Jancar-Webster examines how Tito's Partisans 
worked to recruit women to the National Liberation 
Army during World War II by appealing to them as 
women and as representatives of their nations engaged 
ın building a new, multethnic, workers Yugoslavia. This 
tactical embrace of national distinction made the Com- 
munists the only successful mobilizers of women during 
this tumultuous time, a position that allowed the Party 
to eventually consolidate the right to speak for women, 
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silencing feminist consciousness (and nationalist senti- 
ment) at the grassroots during the Tito era. 

Ramet’ contnbution provides the vital analysis of the 
actual functioning of Tito’s top-down “feminism.” Her 
lucid evaluation of its strengths and primary shortfall— 
the neglect of the grassroots sphere of education and 
consciousness raismmg—tays the groundwork for an 
examination of its legacy. 

The remainder of the book takes up this multifaceted 
task from a variety of angles. As the enforced egalitarian 
political structure that had been soctalist Yugoslavia 
began to disintegrate after Tito% death in 1980, the ide- 
ological rationales on which “womens liberation” had 
rested for 40 years became suddenly transparent, leaving 
a space of public consciousness that was up for grabs. 
The essays show that struggles for that consclousness are 
mtricately related to the shape that the nationalisms in 
the former Yugoslav states have taken. 

Several essays document partial successes—in Slove- 
nia—and what appeared to be hopeful scenarios—in 
Kosovo—but the majority of the contributors focus 
broadly on what Zarana Papic calls the “retraditionaliza- 
tion” of women’ roles in society. This trend can be seen 
in the general absence of women from politics, a recolo- 
nization of the field of reproductive health, and a recast- 
ing of the woman-as-mother. These shifts in gender 
power are intricately connected to the rise of nationals- 


Continued from page 98 

Despite Mack's assertion to the contrary, rejecting the 
standard three-worlds model has no bearing on how one 
views national class stratification. But if one were to fol- 
low a strict analogy with the conventional scheme, then 
the “wealthy class” would include only rich proponents 
of the market while the “middle class” would encompass 
only prosperous socialists. A “hemispheric” analogy for 
the United States, for example, would imply that the rich 
are found in one part of this country, the poor in another. 
It would be much more realistic to compare the wealthy, 
as a social class, with what I simply call the “wealthy parts 
of the world.” | 

Mack’ assertion that I imply that the third world has 
a kind of “third-rate status” is not warranted; my point 
was merely that several of my students have made this 
inference. As to the application of the third world label to 
Western nations, my intention was hardly to suggest that 
this was inappropriate, but to question the consistency, 
ın the conventional model, of not so applying the label— 
exactly the opposite of Mack’ inference. 

I agree with Mack that per capita GNP is an imperfect 
tool for measuring development, largely because it fails 
to capture subsistence production. But few parts of the 
world escape fully the commercial economy, giving such 
figures some salience. Far from being a “first world yard- 
stick,” moreover, GNP is used by economists, politicians, 
and development authonties—of all political persua- 
sions—across the globe. Equally important, other mea- 
surements of well-being, such as average longevity (used 
in my article) and rates of childhood mortality, are uni- 
versally applicable. While such figures correlate imper- 
fectly with standard economic assessments, it remains 


tic discourses: social stability is simultaneously linked to 
national prowess and to the traditional family structure, 
providing former Yugoslav citizens with a deep well of 
psychologically motivaung images and symbols, the 
pieces of which build on one another exponentially. 
Croatian women can promote the “Croatian family” by 
supporting their men and bearing children, and men can 
in turn promote the ethnic nation by being virile hus- 
bands and defending the turf. Those who deviate from 
these roles are vilified: other ethnicities, homosexuals, 
“witches” (nonconformists)—and feminists, especially 
those who call for mterethnic dialogue between women. 

Thus we are brought back full circle to the question of 
the nature of the idea of the nation: is it fundamentally 
an essentialism, or could it be a space of potential? These 
“new-old ideas” about nation, gender, family, and purity 
have formed the backbone for much of the atrocity that 
has been carried out by the governments in these wars of 
succession and condoned by their citizens. But how new 
and how old are they; how natural and how insidiously 
constructed? And where should we start in the project of 
unraveling them? The essayists do not agree on the 
answers to these dilemmas, and neither do the feminists 
they are writing about. This volume, however, is an 
intriguing testament to the ongoing efforts to solve them. 


Amy L. Dalton 
E 


true that the worlds most subsistence-oriented countries 
generally have low levels of social well-being. 

Thinking carefully and clearly about the categories 
through which we apprehend the world in no way takes 
away from our ability to analyze pressing issues, as Mack 
argues. But overgeneralizing about the poor portions of 
the world—a sloppy habit encouraged by the three- 
worlds model—does make those issues more 
difficult. Regarding the entire third world as “largely 
rural,” for example, obscures the fact that many poor 
countries are highly urbanized (Mexico's urbanization 
rate is 74 percent, Brazil’s is 76 percent, and Venezuela's 
is 86 percent), and thus require large-scale economic and 
social initiatives for impoverished city dwellers. And 
viewing the so-called third world as largely “lack[ing] any 
recognizable economy” takes us into a fantasyland in 
which any kind of meaningful development programs 
become difficult to envisage. 

Martin W. Lewis 
Duke Untversity 
Hs 
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INTERNATIONAL 

Cartagena Protocol on Biosaf 

Jan. 29—After five years of negotiations, delegates from 140 
nations approve the first mtermational treaty regulating trade in 
genetically modified products; under the Cartagena Protocol on 
Biosafety, countries will be able to bar imports of genetically 
altered seeds, microbes, animals, and crops that they deem 
environmental threats; the protocol, whose provisions will not 
supersede those of the World Trade Organization, will enter into 
force after 50 countries have ratified it 


International Criminal Tribunal for the Former Yugoslavia 

Jan. 14—After a 15-month tal, the tnbunal convicts 5 Bosnian 
Croat militiamen in the 1993 lalling of more than 100 Bosnian 
Muslims and sentences them to between 6 and 25 years in 
prison; a sixth defendant was acquitted for lack of evidence. 


Middle East Peace Process 

Jan. 3—1sraeli Pome Minister Ehud Barak, Syrian Foreign 
Minister Farouk al-Shara, and US President Bill Clinton 
convene the first talks between Israel and Syria in 4 years; the 
US—mehated talks, which are being held just outside of 
Washington, will last 10 days. 

Jan. 5—In the second land transfer under the September Sharm 
al-Shaik agreement between Israel and the Palestinian 
Authority (PA), Israeli soldiers pull out of a Nablus army base 
and 3 army camps near Jenin, West Bank and the territory is 
turned over to the PA. 

Jan. 10—As the first round of IsraelSyria talks draw to a close, at 
least 100,000 Israelis gather in Tel Aviv to protest the possible 
Israeli withdrawal from the Golan Heights; the second round 
of talks is scheduled to begin January 19. 

Jan. 16—Prime Minister Barak delays the third land transfer 
mandated by the Sharm al-Shaik agreement, angering 
Palestinian leaders who say the decision was made without 
their consultation, Barak's officials cite time pressures brought 
on by the talks. | 

Jan. 17—US officials announce that the second round of 
Israeli-Syrian talks has been postponed indefinitely, the 
announcement came after a Syrian news agency, responding to 
the leak last week of a US government paper to an 
Israeli asserted that the Golan Heights must be 
resolved before other issues are addressed; the paper discussed 
in detail the 2 countnes’ positions on the Golan Heights, a 
disclosure beheved to have made Syria uncomfortable. 

Jan. 30—New IsracH-Palestmian peace talks 

US—Cuba i 

Jan. 6—At least 100 Cuban-American demonstrators are arrested 
and hundreds more disrupt traffic and block access to Miami's 
downtown while protesting a January 4 decision by the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS) to return Elidén 
Gónzalez to Cuba by January 14; the INS says only Génzalezs 
father m Cuba holds the nght to speak m the 6-year-old boy’ 
best mterests; Elán Gónzalez was found floatmg m an mner 
tube in the Atlantic Ocean in November, 2 days after the boat 
he was on capsized, drowning his mother and 10 other of the 
13 Cuban passengers. 

Jan. 10O—Lazaro Gónzalez, Elisn’s great-uncle, who resides in 
Mramu, is granted temporary custody of the boy by a state-level 
court so that a guardianship hearing can be held in March. 

Jan. 12—Attorney General Janet Reno tells a Florida court that it 
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has no jurisdiction over the case of EHán Gónzalez; Reno 
extends the deadline to allow lawyers for the boys relatives to 
appeal the INS decision in federal court. 

Jan. 14—On the day of the INSS original deadline, thousands of 
Cuban mothers march in Havana to demand the return of 
Elian; protests m Cuba over the boys detention in Miami have 
been some of the largest gatherings since the celebrations 
followmg Castros revolution in 1959. 

Jan. 19—Lawyers for the great-uncle of Gónzalez file a lawsuit 
asserting that the INSS decision violated Eltán’s right of due 


process. 

Jan. 26—Génzalez'’s 2 grandmothers travel from Cuba and are 
allowed to meet the boy in Miami m an arrangement mechated 
by a local Dominican nun. 

Jan 28—Only 1 day after grantng the Miami relatives of 
Gónzalez a February 24 deadhne to appeal the Justice 
Department's assertion that they have no legal right to act in 
the childs best mterest, federal judge Willtam M. However 
moves up the deadline to February 14; the Justice Department 
had asked that the deadline be set for February 4. 


ALGERIA 

Jan. 3—The Islamic Salvation Front (FIS) reports that ıt ts 
“temporarily the terms of a peace agreement because 
the government has not followed through on a promise to 
pardon all tnsurgents not guilty of rape or a public act of terror 
who tum themselves in; the country’s civil war, which has 
lasted nearly a decade, has resulted in around 100,000 deaths. 

Jan. 11—The Islamic Salvation Army, the military wmg of the 
FIS, agrees to dissolve itself after President Abdelaziz 
Bouteflika grants a blanket pardon to all its members—about 
8,000—an an effort to end a week-old stalemate; the offer 
expires January 13 

Jan. 19—The begins an offensive agamst guerrilla 
strongholds to flush out rebels who have not surrendered 
under the amnesty agreement; it is estimated that at least 1,500 
of more than 5,000 guerrillas remain at large, including some 
FIS fighters, 

Jan. 24—The independent newspaper Le Matin reports that 25 

troops and 100 rebels have been killed in fighting 

in the mountainous regions of western Algeria. 


ANGOLA 

Jan. 19—The rebel group Unita denies that it shot down the 2 
UN aurcraft that disappeared over the country in December 
1998; yesterday the UN Secunty Council heard taped 
testimony from former Unita rebels who have defected to the 
government m which they report that they were ordered by 
Umrta leader Jonas Savimbi to shoot down the 2 planes; all 22 


passengers are presumed dead. 


AUSTRIA 

Jan. 31—The 14 other member nations of the European Union 
announce that Austria will face diplomatic isolation if the 
ultra-right-wing Freedom Party enters the coalition gov- 
ernment, in October 1999 parliamentary elections, the 
Freedom Party finished second with 27 7% of the vote; party 
leader Jorg Haider repeatedly has made pro-Nazi statements 
and the party has been critictzed for its ant-immugrant stance. 
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BRAZIL 

Jan. 18—Defense Minister Elio Álvares resigns at the request of 
President Fernando Hennque Cardoso after the minister's chief 
of staff is reported to be involved m drug trafficking, Álvares 
was the first civilian head of the armed forces. 


BURUNDI 

Jan. 6—The UN reports a marked mcrease in refugees fleeing 
fighong m the southeast: from 8,000 in October to 10,000 in 
November and 30,000 in December; ethnic Hutu rebels have 
been fightng the mainly Tutsi government for 7 years. 

Jan. 16—Former South African President Nelson Mandela begins his 
duties as mediator m the civil war with a sharply critical address 
to national leaders at a meeting in Tanzanta; he says 200,000 of 
the country’s 6 milhon people have been killed in the conflict 


CHILE 

Jan. 11—The British government says a London medical team 
has determmed that former Chilean dictator General Augusto 
Pinochet is too ill to be extradited to Spain to be tried for 
human nghts abuses; Spanish lawyers working for Pmochet’s 
extradinon say they will request a second medical 
Pmochet was arrested 15 months ago in London on a Spanish 
warrant for human nghts violations committed during his 17- 
year rule. 

Jan 16—The results of presidential election show that 
Ricardo Lagos, of the ruling Christian Democratic—Socialist 
coalinon, won 51% of the vote; former Pinochet aide Joaquin 
Lavin of the right-wing Alliance for Chile earns 49%, Lagos 
becomes the country’s first Sociahst president since Salvador 
Allende, who was ousted in a coup by Pinochet m 1973. 


COLOMBIA 

Jan 11—US President Bill Clinton announces a $1 28-bilhon 
emergency aid package over the next 2 years to help the 
government fight drug traffickers; most of the funds are 
allocated for mihtary hardware; current US ald to the country 
totals $300 mion. 

Jan. 12— Members of the leftist Revolutionary Armed Forces of 
Colombia (FARC) attack several pohce stations m the 
southern province of Narino; government sources say that at 
least 24 soldiers, pohcemen, and ctvilans are killed and that 
20 rebels also de m the attack, the is the first smce a 
December 20 hohday cease-fire declared by FARC expired 2 
days ago. 


COMOROS 

Jan. 24—Cinzens of the island of Anjouan approve a referendum 
m support of their secesslonist leader, Said Abeid; earher today 
Abeid rejected a peace plan that would have offered his island 
“greater autonomy” if it returned to the 3-island Federal 
Islamic Republic of Comoros; Anjouan declared independence 
in August 1997 and has since repulsed several mvasions by 
government troops. 


CROATIA 

Jan. 4—Results from yesterday's parliamentary elections show 
that the country’s mam center-left opposition bloc, consisting 
of the Social Democrats and the Social Liberals, has defeated 
the governing Croatian Democratic Union (CDU), state 
television estimates that the coalition will have 70 of 
parbament’s 152 seats, the CDU 48, and another opposition: 
coalition 24; Social Democrat Ivica Racan, a former 
communist, becomes prime mmister. 

Jan 25—Results from yesterday's presidential election show that 
Supe Mesic, of the opposition Croatian People’s Party, recetved 
41.6% of the vote, Social Liberal leader Drazen Budisa received 


28%, and CDU nominee Mate Granic earned 21 7%, a runoff 
between Mesic and Budisa, both pro-Western reformists, 1s set 


for February 7 


ECUADOR 

Jan. 6—President Jamil Mahuad declares a national emergency 
for the fourth tme m less than 18 months; the announcement, 
which comes after this week’s 15 5% currency depreciation, 
allows the government to use troops during public protests; 
trade umons and mdigenous groups have been demonstrating 
in cities across the country this week to protest high inflation 
and unemployment rates and to demand Mahuad’s resignation. 

Jan. 10—Government officials say the country will 
replace its currency, the sucre, with the US dollar to stabilize 
the economy and prevent hyperinflation; after a nearly 20% 
plunge in the sucre since January 1, President Mahuad fixes 
the exchange rate at 25,000 sucres to US$1; ın 1999 the 
currency fell 67%. 

Central Bank president Pablo Better and 15 cabinet 
members resign in protest of the government’ plan to adopt 
the US dollar. 

Jan. 12—Retired General José Gallardo resigns as defense 
minister, President Mahuad names General Carlos Mendoza as 
his successor. 

Jan. 21—in Quito, hundreds of Indian protesters push past 
mubtary guards to occupy the empty Congress and Supreme 
Court buildmgs and declare a new government, military 
leaders report that 120 officers and an unknown number of 
soldiers are mvolved in the takeover, President Mahuad refuses 
to resign; Defense Minister Carlos Mendoza announces the 
formation of a 3-man junta, led by him, which will ıncłude 
Antonio Vargas, who is president of the Confederation of 
Indigenous Nationahtes of Ecuador, and former Supreme 
Court president Carlos Solorzano. 

Jan 22—General Mendoza dissolves the punta, steps down as 
defense minister, and names Vice President Gustavo Noboa 
Bejarano chief of state; Mendoza says he disbanded the junta 
after US officials threatened sanctons if the elected gov- 
ernment was not restored; Mahuad cedes power to Noboa. 


EGYPT 

Jan. 2—The Interior Ministry reports that in the southern town 
of El Kusheh more than 20 people have been killed and 33 
injured in fighting between Muslims and Coptic Christians, 
the unrest began on December 29 as a dispute between a street 
vendor and a merchant, tensions between the Copts, who 
comprise 10% of the populanon, and the Mushm majority 
have grown m recent years 

Jan. 27—Parliament approves a bill proposed by Presudent Hosni 
Mubarak that would extend to women the nght to file for 
divorce without requiring that they first prove abuse. 


GERMANY 

Jan. 18—Former Chancellor Helmut Kohl resigns as honorary 
chairman of the Christian Democratic Union (CDU) after 
party leaders say he must reveal the source of $1.1 million he 
received m illegal campaign donations in the 1990s; Kohl, who 
has served as party chairman for 16 years, retains his seat in 
the lower house of parliament, protecting him from 
prosecution unless parhament rescinds his immunity, 
Wolfgang Schiuble, leader of the CDU, will take over as 
charman; Schauble also has admitted accepting $52,000 m 
illegal contributions 


GUINEA-BISSAU 
Jan. 20—-Malam Bacai Sanha, the tal candidate of the 
ruling Afncan Party for the of Gumea-Bissau, 


concedes defeat to Kumba Yala of the Party for Socal Renewal 


after a January 16 runoff vote; the first round of elections was 
held in December 1999, 


INDONESIA 

Jan. +—According to the military, soldiers killed at least 17 
people today in sectarian fighting m Masohi, a town in the 
Maluku island of Seram; hundreds of soldiers were sent to the 
island last week after Muslim-Christian violence escalated, the 
government estimates that 1,300 people have died in the 
Moluccan Islands since fighting began 1 year ago. 

Jan. 12—According to the Associated Press, at least 21 people 
have been killed and dozens injured in the past 2 days in 
Muslim-Chrisnan violence in the Moluccan Islands, several 
hundred Muslim protesters in the capital of Jakarta threaten a 
holy war against the country’s Chnstlans unless the 
government ends the fighting; 80,000 Muslims gathered in 
Jakarta last week m a similar demonstration 

Jan. 13—Prendent Abdurrahman Wahid fires top armed forces 
spokesman Major General Sudrajat and names air force 
Marshal Graito Usodo as his replacement, Sudrajat recently 
criticized Wahid’s refusal to crack down on Acehnese 

and accused Wahid of interfering in military affairs. 

Jan. 14—American Ambassador to the UN Richard Holbrooke 
warns the country’s military not to overthrow President Wahid 
and to cooperate with national and UN investigations mto 
human rights abuses in East Tomor, international speculation 


has been growing that the country’s top generals may be 


planning a coup against Wahid for his efforts to prosecute 
them for human rights violanons. 


Jan. 26—President Wahid orders 4 top generals he appointed to 
cabmet posts last October, including top muhtary adviser 
General Wiranto, to resign m accordance with a 1999 rule that 
bars officers from holding upper-level government positions; 
Wiranto still holds the post of coordmating minister for 
political and security affairs. 


IRAN 

Jan. 12—The New York Times reports that failed cleric and editor 
Abdollah Nouri and more than 400 other promiment reform 
candidates have been barred from the February 18 
parbamentary elections by the conservative Council of 
Guardians; the body will issue final rulings early next month. 

Jan 22—Nourts conviction for subversion and heresy 1s upheld 


on appeal 

Jan. 25—-Supreme leader Ayatollah Al Khamene pardons reformist 
and former mayor of Tehran Gholamhossein Karbaschi, who had 
served 7 months of a 2-year sentence for corruption. 


IRAQ 

Jan. 4—The government reports that its forces fired on US planes 
for the second consecutive day, the US, whose planes enforce a 
no-fly zone m northern and southern Iraq, has reported no 
confrontations since December 9, 1999. 

Jan 11—The US military reports that it has bombed an Iraqi air 
defense system about 250 miles north of Baghdad after 
receiving artillery frre. 

Jan. 12—Ending a month-long standoff, the government 
announces that inspectors from the International Atomic 
ele ll tere ip mea fran ey aa 

es as mandated by the 1968 
Sie eee ee a i een 
the country since December 1998 

Jan. 17—After the UN Security Council faled to unanimously 
approve any of the proposed candidates to lead the new ams 
inspection common for Iraq, Secretary General Kofl Annan 
nommates Swedish arms-control expert Rolf Ekeus to the post, 
Russta, France, and China express disapproval of the appomtment. 

Jan. 25—-The 5-member team from the IAEA completes its check 
of nuclear stocks after spending 5 days touring the nuclear 
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facility of Tweitha; the agency reports that it has sealed 1.8 
tons of low-grade uranmum and that it was satisfied with the 
governments cooperation. 

Jan. 26—The UN Security Council unanimously votes to name 
Hans Bhx, former director of the IAEA, as the new chief arms 


Inspector for Iraq 


ISRAEL 

Jan. 13—Israe] frees 27 Lebanese prisoners in what appears to be 
a deal to obtain Information on Israeh arman Ron Arad, who 
has been since his plane crashed in Lebanon m 1986. 

Jan. 17—A pipe bomb explodes ım the northern town of Hadera, 
infuring 20 people; authorities suspect the terrorist group 
Islamic Holy War 

Jan. 20—Attommey General Elyalam Rubinstem orders a cnmmal 
investigation into the sources of nearly $500,000 given in 
monthly mstallments to President Ezer Welzman from French 
businessman Edouard Sarouss. 

Jan. 25—President Weizman agrees to Hmit his duties while 
police mvestigate allegations that he recerved ilegal funds 

Jan. 27—State Comptroller Eliezer Goldberg places Prime 
Minister Baraks One Israel party under criminal investigation 
and fines it $3.2 milhon for alleged violanons of campaign 
finance laws in the 1999 elections; Barak says he was not 
aware of any violations. 

Jan. 31—Guerrtllas from the Islamic group Hezbollah, which 
opposes Israels presence in Lebanon, kill 3 Israeh soldiers 
stationed in Israels self-declared “security zone” in southern 
Lebanon; yesterday the second-highest-ranking officer in the 
Israeli backed Lebanese milina was killed by a bomb that 
exploded near his house; Hezbollah clams responsibility. 


ITALY 


Jan 4—The government announces that it will open drplomanc 
relations with North Korea, becoming the first G-8 nation to 
do so; a Foreign Muustry official says the government 

the “need to end North Koreas dangerous isolation 
and North Korea's need to feed itself” 

Jan. 14—In Vienna, police arrest Numer Halma, a key associate 
of the Palestinian guerrilla group Abu Nidal, which cared out 
a series of terrorist acts m the 1980s. 


voRY COAST 

Jan. 5—Reversing a promise made last month, President Robert 
Guet, who was installed in a December 24 military coup, 
announces he is suspending payment of the country’s foreign 
debt, Guel says he was forced to act because of the plundering 
of state coffers by the ousted government. 

Jan 12—The opposition Ivomian Popular Front joins the 
transitional government, its earlier decision to 
withdraw because of conflict with the Rally of the Republicans 
party, which is a member of the 

Jan. 25—A government official announces that elections to 
restore constitutional rule will be held by late October 2000. 


KOREA, SOUTH 

Jan. 13—President Kim Dae-jung names economic expert Park 
Tae-Joon prome mmister, replacing Km Jong-Pil, who resigned 
to lead the United Liberal Democrats; President Kim also 
replaces 6 other cabinet members, including the foreign and 
finance ministers 


LEBANON 

Jan. 3—Six people protesting the Russian governments war 
against the breakaway republic of Chechnya attack the 
Russtan embassy in Beirut with grenades and rifle fire; 1 
police officer and 1 demonstrator are killed, and the embassy 
is significantly damaged. 
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NAMIBIA 

Jan 4—The government says the Angolan rebel group Unita is 
responsible for yesterdays murder of 3 French children on 
vacation with their parents in the Caprivi region, a thm strip of 
Namubian land between Angola and Botswana; Unita denies 
the charge; the government has charged Unita with several 
violent incidents since mid-December 1999, when the 
government allowed Angolan troops to cross the border and 
use its Land to stage attacks on withdrawing rebel forces. 

Jan. 15—Six nurses travellmg by car are killed m an ambush in 


the Caprivi Strip; Unita rebels are suspected. 


NIGERIA 

Jan. 27—The state of Zamfara signs mto law its adoption of 
shariah, the Islamic legal code; the decision had been 
announced last month; thousands march m celebration, 4 
other states in the past 4 months have also announced they 
will impose shartah 


PAKISTAN 

Jan. 24—The US says that the Pakistan's new military-led regime 
backed the radical Kashmm nationahst group Harkat ul- 
Mujahedeen, which hyacked an Indian Arrhnes plane last 
month, lallmg 1 passenger. 

Jan. 26—Chief Justice of the Supreme Court Said-uz Zaman 
Siddiq is fired after refusing to take a new oath of 
governmental allemance barring judges in the Supreme Court, 
the high courts, and the federal shariah courts from 
challengmg army decisions, 5 other judges of the 13-member 
panel also dechned to take the oath 


PALESTINIAN AUTHORITY 

Jan 8—The government releases the last 2 dissidents jailed for 
signing a petition criticizing Yasir Arafat, the 2 men spent 40 
days in jail without being officially charged. 


PANAMA 

Jan. 7—President Mireya Moscoso grants provisional refuge to 
nearly 400 Colombian peasants fleeing fighung between leftist 
guerrillas and the Colombia navy; no other Latm American 
country has given refugee status to Colombians. 


RUSSIA 

Jan. 5—Chechen rebel leaders announce that they have serred the 
village of Alkban-Kala, southeast of the capital city of Grozny; 
the 2 sides have been battling for control of the republic of 
Chechnya for 3 months. 

Jan 6—Communust Party leader Gennadi Zyuganov says that he 
will be a candidate m the March 26 presidenual elections. 

Jan 7—The military suspends its month-long assault on Grozny 
and urges the tens of thousands of civilians sull trapped there 
to escape to refugee camps; General Gennadi Troshev says the 
moratorium was needed because of environmental damage 
caused by the explosion of chlorine and ammonia tanks, 
fighting contmues m the mountainsides. 

Jan. 9—Several hundred Chechen rebels perform a series of 

attacks on the government-controlled towns of Argun 

and Shali, both southeast of Grozny; accordmg to national 
television, the counteroffensive m Argun left 26 government 
soldiers dead and 30 others wounded; the military reports only 
6 dead and 12 wounded, it also says that over 150 rebels were 
Killed in the 2 incidents 

Jan. 10—Responding to yesterday's rebel advances, Russian 
Defense Minister Igor Sergeyev lifts the suspension of air and 
artillery attacks on Grozny and orders an evening curfew for 
the republic 

Acting President Vladimir Putm signs a new national 


security strategy that allows for the use of nuclear weapons “if 
all other means of resolving [a] cnsis have been exhausted.” 

Jan. 12—The New York Times reports that government troops 
appear to have retaken Argun and Shali 

Jan. 13—Putn formally announces his presidental 

Jan. 18—After carrying out a record number of airstrikes on 
Grozny yesterday, government troops enter the city on foot for 
the first time since their withdrawal earlier this month 

Gennadi Seleznyov of the Russian Communist Party i$ 

reelected speaker of the Duma through a power-sharing 
arrangement between the Communist Party and Unity, which 
1s closely Imked with Puun, other party leaders protest, and 
some boycott the vote. 

Jan. 22—-Putin orders the replacement of the commander of the 
government forces in the Chechen operation, General 
Vyacheslav Ovchinnikov, with Colonel General Vyacheslav 


Jan. 24—-A senior official says that the government has spent 
$178 milhon on the Chechen mibtary campaign, 50% more 
than planned, The New York Times reports that the media in 
Moscow has begun to sharply challenge the military’ casualty 
figures, which are beHeved to be underreported; the Interfax 
News Service has reported that 1,152 government troops have 
been killed and 2,432 others wounded 

Jan. 27—Leaders of the Union of Right Forces, the Fatherland- 
All Russia faction, and the Yabloko party agree to end therr 
boycott of the Duma that began 9 days ago to protest the 
collaboration between Unity and the Communist Party. 

Jan. 28—Authonties confirm that they have detained journalist 
Andre: Babitsky, who has been covering the Chechen war for 
Russan audiences of US-funded Radio Liberty; officials say he 
1s not properly accredited by the military; Babitsky had been 
mussing for 12 days; until 3 days ago the government had 
denied knowledge of his whereabouts. 

Jan 31—Military officials announce that government troops have 
entered the contested area of Mmutka Square m Grozny, they 
also report that Grozny Mayor Lecha Dudayev has been killed 
m combat 


SENEGAL 

Jan 28—aA fudictal inquiry begins for Hisséne Habré, the dictator 
who ruled Chad from 1982 to 1990 and has smce resided in 
Senegal, Habré has been accused by a Chad truth commussion of 
facilitating 40,000 political murders and 200,000 cases of 
torture, the New York-based Human Rights Watch says this 1s 
the first ume an African court has brought charges against 
mother country’s former head of state on human rights grounds. 


SPAIN 

Jan. 21—A double car bombing m Madnd kills an army officer 
and myures several civilians; the government says the 
separatist group Basque Homeland and Freedom (ETA) 1s 
responsible, officials blame the ETA for the deaths of more 
than 800 people m the 31-year conflict. 

Jan. 23—More than 1 milion people participate in an anti-ETA 
demonstration in Madrid to protest the bomb attacks m the 


clty 2 days ago 


SRI LANKA 

Jan. 5—A female suicide bomber detonates explosives outside 
Prime Minister Sinmavo Bandaranaike% office in the capital of 
Colombo, lallmg herself and 12 others and wounding dozens 
more; the prime minister was not hurt; police say the bomber 
was a member of the Black Tigers, a suicide squad of the 
separatist Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam; last month 
President Chandrika Kumaratunga was among more than 100 
people injured and 28 lalled m 2 smmular suicide bombings m 
the Colombo area. 


THAILAND i 
Jan. 25—Government troops storm a hospital near Bangkok that 
had been seized by Burmese guerrillas, kallmg 10 


rebels, 800 patients and staff members had been taken hostage 
yesterday by the members of Gods Army, an ethnic Karen group 
led by 12-year-old twin brothers; they demanded that the 
government stop shelimg its bese in Burma, that it treat wound- 
ed rebels, and that it give sanctuary to the groups 200 members. 


TURKEY 

Jan. 12—The government postpones the execution of Abdullah 
Ocalan, the Kurdish rebel leader convicted of treason last June, 
until the European Court of Human Rights rules on his appeal; 
European leaders have urged the government not to execute 
Ocalan and have made abolishment of the death penalty a 
prerequisite for admission into the EU. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain 

Jan. 9—The government confirms a Sunday Times report that its 
forces have intercepted part of a shipment of Scud missile parts 
from Tarwan bound for Libya, arms shipment to Libya ts 
prohibited under international embargoes. 

Northern Ireland 

Jan 28—Gerry Adams, president of Smn Fein, the political party 
representing the guernila Insh Republican Army (IRA), says that 
the IRA will not meet a January 31 disarmament deadime; IRA 
decommissionmg was part of the November 1999 agreement m 
which the first Protestant-Cathohc government was formed in 
the province; Repubhcans say the deadime for disarming 1s May 
2000, as stipulated in the April 1998 peace settlement 


UNITED STATES 
Jan. 4—In possibly the largest settlement in a pnsoners’ nghts 
case, Federal District Court Judge Michael Telesca announces 
that inmates tortured and beaten m the aftermath of the 1971 
Attica prison uprising will collectively recerve $8 million from 
New York state, not including $4 million in lawyers’ fees; 
about 400 of the 1,281 mmates who filed the class action suit 
m 1975 are still eligible to receive compensation; the prisoner 
revolt and subsequent police crackdown resulted m 43 deaths 
and more than 80 injuries, makmg ıt the bloodiest incident in 
US prison Instory 
Jan. 10—The worlds Internet access provider, America 
Onhne (AOL), agrees to buy Time Warner, the largest 
traditional media conglomerate, for a reported $165 bilhon in 
the most expensive business merger in history. 
Jan. 11—A freighter originating in Hong Kong arrives in Seattle, 
15 Chinese nmmigrants and the bodies of 
3 who died durmg the passage; the laborers spent the 15-day 
journey inside a metal, train-sized cargo contamer, this 1s the 
eighth tme m the last 2 weeks that would-be Astan 
ts have been found stowed in cargo containers m 
ports along the US and Canadian west coasts 
Jan. 13—After 7 years of negotiations, government officials 
announce that 84,000 acres of land ın northern Utah, which 
was ceded to the Utes Indtan tribe ın 1882, will be returned to 
them; the land was taken back by executive order under a state 
of national emergency during World War |; this is the largest 
return of connnental land to Natrve Amencans in more than 
100 years 
Jan. 17—An estrmated 50,000 people march in Columina, South 
Carolina on Martın Luther King Day to protest the flying of 
the Confederate battle flag over the capitol building, the 
Nauonal Associanon for the Advancement of Colored People 
1s boycotting the state because of the flag: last week 6,000 
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mostly white supporters gathered at the capitol buildmg to 
voice support for the flag; today’s march was 5% to 10% white. 

Jan. 18——Federal prosecutors indict Mokhtar Haouan, an 
Algerian arrested in Canada on January 10, on charges of 
mvolvement m a bomb plot; they believe Haouari is linked to 
Ahmed Ressam, who was arrested last month when he 
attempted to transport 150 pounds of bomb-malang materials 
across the US—Canada border in Washington state, and Abdel 
Ghani Meskini, who was also arrested last month and had 
made plans to meet Ressam in Seattle; the 3 men are thought 
to belong to an mternational terrorist group with a base mn 
Montréal, Canada 

Jan. 24—The Supreme Court denies an appeal by Elzaphan 
Ntakirutumana, a Texas resident arrested under federal law m 
1996 after the International Tribunal on War Crimes in 
Rwanda charged him with abetting genocide in the 1994 mass 
murder of Tutsi and moderate Hutu in Rwanda; 
Ntakirutimana, an ethnic Hutu, allegedly mvited fleemg Tutsi 
to hide in his Seventh Day Advenost church in Rwanda and 
then allowed Hutu milita members entry into the church; the 
decision affirms the constitudionality of a US law allowmg 
individuals charged by the war crimes mbunals for Rwanda 
and the Balkans to be sent to the appropnate tribunal. 


Puerto Rico 

Jan 31—Governor Pedro Rosselló agrees to let the US Navy 
resume temporary training operations on the island of Vieques 
using only nonexploding bombs; a referendum has been 
scheduled for May 2001 to decide whether the navy can 
continue to use the island for taming 


UZBEKISTAN 

Jan 10—Incumbent Islam Karimov is declared the winner of 
yesterday's presidential elections with 91 9% of the vote; the 
Organization for Security and Cooperation in Europe refused 
to monitor the election, which it sad was ngged 


VENEZUELA 

Jan 6—Prosecutors begin an investigation of charges made by 
the human-rights group Provea that soldiers commutted crimes 
during last month’ flood-rehef efforts; the group says that 
troops executed looters, beat residents, and illegally entered 
homes, Defense Minister Raúl Salazér demes the allegations. 

Jan. 23—President Hugo Chavez appoints Isaías Rodriguez, first 
vice president of the constitutional assembly, to the new posit- 
10n of the country’s executive vice president; the post was cre- 
ated m the consntution approved by referendum last month 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Kosovo 

Jan. 16—-A US soldier is charged with the murder and sexual 
assault of a 11-year-old ethnic Albanian gul m the eastern, US- 


controlled sector of Kosovo, it is the first ume that an 
international has been accused of a serious crime 
since 50,000 NATO troops entered the province in June 1999. 


Serbia 

Jan 15—~Zeljko Raznatovic, the Serbian paramulitary leader 
known as “Arkan,” and 2 associates are killed by an 
unidentified gunman outside a Belgrade hotel; in 1997 the 
International Criminal Tnbunal for the Former Yugoslavia 
indicted Raznatovic for war crimes in Bosnia and Croatia; The 
Hague tribunal says ıt recently had been negotiating with 
Raznatovic to testify against Yugoslav leaders, mcluding 
President Slobodan Milosevic. 

Jan. 23—Pohce arrest 3 suspects, 2 of whom are former police 
officers, for the lallng of Raznatovic and mdicate that the 
murder was related to Arkan’s illegal business enterprises; police 
Colonel Milenko Ercic says the suspects have confessed. E 
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“The potential threat of chemical and biological terrorism is sufficient to 
warrant an ongoing investment in improved intelligence collection and civil 
defense as a prudent insurance policy, but not on the massive scale advocated 
by some publicists and federal officials.” 


Chemical and Biological Terrorism: 
How Real a Threat? 


JONATHAN B. TUCKER 


rorists armed with chemical and biological 

weapons pose a new strategic threat to the 
United States. In January 1999, President Bill Clin- 
ton said it was “highly likely” that a terrorist group 
would launch or threaten a chemical or biological 
attack against a ctvilian target within the next few 
years, and that this possibility kept him “awake at 
night.” Defense Secretary William Cohen warned in 
July 1999 that “a plague more monstrous than any- 
thing we have experienced could spread with all the 
irrevocability of ink on tissue paper.” And in Octo- 
ber, aBc’s “Nightline” aired a weeklong docudrama 
in which a hypothetical attack with anthrax bacteria 
on the subway system of a major American city 
results in more than 50,000 deaths. 

This drumbeat of frightening official pro- 
nouncements and sensational media reports has 
helped to build political support in Congress for a 
major increase in spending on programs to counter 
the threat of chemical and biological terrorism—up 
to $1.4 billion in the fiscal year 2000 budget. Yet 
how likely is the threat that terrorists will resort to 
toxic weapons? Government concerns about chem- 
ical and biological terrorism have been driven 
largely by the vulnerability of large urban centers 
and the growing availability of knowledge and pro- 
duction equipment that have peaceful applications 
but could be turned to military ends. Such consid- 
erations alone, however, do not provide a solid basis 


[= Clinton administration contends that ter- 


JONATHAN B. TUCKER, a visiting fellow at Stanford University’ 
Hoover Institution, is the editor of Toxic Terror: Assessing Ter- 
rorist Use of Chemical and Biological Weapons (Cambridge: 
MIT Press, 2000). 
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for decision making about the measures needed to 
meet the terrorism challenge. Only a realistic threat 
assessment based on an analysis of terrorist moti- 
vations, patterns of behavior, and likely targets will 
make it possible to develop tailored and cost-effec- 
tive strategies for prevention and response. 


TOXIC AGENTS AS TERRORIST WEAPONS 

Despite all the hype, it would be wrong to con- 
clude that the threat of chemical or biological ter- 
rorism is merely a figment of President Clinton's 
imagination. The current wave of official concern 
began in March 1995, when members of the 
Japanese religious cult Aum Shinrikyo released the 
nerve agent sarin in the Tokyo subway, killing 12 
people and injuring more than a thousand. 
Although many analysts feared that this attack by 
Aum Shinrikyo (which recently changed its name 
to Aleph, the first letter of the Hebrew alphabet) 
was the harbinger of a new and more deadly form 
of terrorism, five years have passed and a copycat 
attack has yet to materialize. 

The Aum Shinrikyo incident did demonstrate 
that at least some terrorists are motivated to acquire 
and use chemical or biological agents, and that the 
shock value of an attack could capture media atten- 
tion and deeply frighten the general public. Never- 
theless, the common tendency to classify chemical 
and biological agents as weapons of mass destruc- 
tion is highly misleading. In fact, the ability of these 
materials to inflict mass casualties is not an mherent 
property but is highly dependent on the type and 
quantity of agent released and the means of delivery. 

Chemical warfare agents are synthetic, super- 
toxic poisons that are inhaled or absorbed through 
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the skin. Odorless, tasteless, and invisible, nerve 
agents such as sarin cause seizures and loss of vol- 
untary control, and can kill in minutes by respira- 
tory paralysis. Persistent nerve agents, such as Vx, 
can contaminate buildings and people, sowing dis- 
ruption and chaos in the affected area. Yet chemical 
weapons have major drawbacks for terrorist use. 
Large quantities of nerve agent—about a metric ton 
of sarin per square kilometer—must be dispersed to 
inflict mass casualties. Dispersal is difficult in open 
areas and thus unpredictable in its effects, and nerve 
agents can be countered with timely medical inter- 
vention such as the administration of antidotes. 
Biological warfare agents are microbes that cause 
illness or death in people, livestock, or crops; this 
category also includes naturally occurring poisons 
such as botulinum toxin (produced by a bacterium) 
and ricin (extracted from the seeds of the castor 
bean plant). Most microbial agents developed for 
biological warfare, such 
as the bacteria that cause 
anthrax and tularemia, 





The historical record suggests that the most 


Biological weapons also have operational liabili- ` 
ties. Whereas chemical nerve agents such as sarin 
act in minutes, microbial pathogens induce illness 
only after an incubation period of up to several 
days, and their effects can vary depending on the 
immunological competence of the host. Because of 
the delay between infection and disease, an out- 
break resulting from an act of bioterrorism might 
not be recognized for weeks, diluting its impact as 
an instrument of terror or coercion. 


ASSESSING THE THREAT 

In an effort to assess the threat of toxic terror- 
ism, the Monterey Institute’s Center for Nonprolif- 
eration Studies in Monterey, California, has 
compiled a worldwide database of documented 
incidents involving the terrorist use of chemical or 
biological agents from 1900 to the end of 1999, as 
well as a much larger collection of criminally moti- 
vated incidents, unsuc- 
cessful plots, and 
hoaxes. The Monterey 


are infectious but not /ikely incidents of toxic terrorism will be tactical database contains 101 


contagious. Because only 
people directly exposed 
to the agent would 
become sick, the effects of a terrorist attack would 
. be self-limiting. Two exceptions are plague bacteria 
and smallpox virus, both of which are contagious 
and could spawn serious epidemics. But plague bac- 
teria are fragile and difficult to weaponize, and the 
smallpox virus was eradicated from nature in 1977 
by a global vaccination campaign and now exists 
officially in only two laboratories, making it diffi- 
cult for terrorists to acquire. 

Because microbial pathogens are living and 
reproduce inside the host to cause disease, they are 
theoretically far more potent than chemical 
weapons per unit weight: inflicting a 50 percent 
fatality rate over a square kilometer would require 
about a metric ton of sarin, but only a few kilo- 
grams of anthrax spores. Nevertheless, to be effec- 
tive, anthrax spores would have to be dispersed as 
an aerosol cloud of microscopic particles small 
enough to be inhaled and retained in the lungs. 
The casualty-producing effects of a bioterrorist 
attack would therefore depend on several factors, 
including the type of agent used, the delivery sys- 
tem, the quantity of agent dispersed, the physical 
form of the agent (for example, wet slurry or dry 
powder), the efficiency of aerosolization, and the 
prevailing atmospheric and weather conditions at 
the time of release. 


and relatively small-scale. 


cases of terrorist use, 
two-thirds of which 
took place outside the 
United States. Altogether, they produced a total of 
103 fatalities and 5,554 injuries. 

What does this historical record tell us about the 
most likely patterns of chemical and biological ter- 
rorism? Contrary to conventional wisdom, the doc- 
umented attacks in which these weapons were used 
were small in scale and generally produced fewer 
casualties than conventional explosives. The sole 
United States fatality occurred in 1973, when the 
Symbionese Liberation Army used cyanide-tainted 
bullets to assassinate Marcus Foster, the Oakland, 
California, school superintendent. (Since the vic- 
tim was shot eight times with a .38-caliber hand- 
gun, he would have died in any case.) In another 
incident in 1984, members of the Oregon-based 
Rajneeshee cult contaminated restaurant salad bars 
in the town of The Dalles with salmonella bacteria, 
temporarily sickening 751 people with a diarrheal 
illness. The purpose of this covert attack was not 
to kill but rather to keep voters at home, with the 
aim of throwing the outcome of a local election in 
the cults favor. 

Although it is clear that urban society is vulnera- 
ble to chemical and biological terrorism, the proba- 
bility of future mass-casualty mcidents is harder to 


assess. Those groups capable of carrying out a catas- 
trophic attack would have three characteristics: a 


motivation to kill large numbers of people indis- 
criminately; an organizational structure that would 
enable them to avoid premature detection and arrest; 
and the technical expertise and financial resources 
needed to produce and deliver chemical or biologi- 
cal agents effectively. Fortunately, terrorist groups 
rarely possess this combination of characteristics. 


MOTIVATIONS 

In 1989, Jeffrey Simon, a terrorism expert from 
RAND, published a hypothetical profile of a terrorist 
group most likely to resort to biological weapons. 
In his view, such a group would lack a defined con- 
stituency and hence be unconcerned about politi- 
cal backlash; would have a track record of incidents 
that caused high casualties; would demonstrate a 
certain degree of technical sophistication and inno- 
vation in weaponry or tactics; and would have 
shown a willingness to take risks. 

Simon's profile suggests that the types of terror- 
ists most likely to resort to toxic weapons include 
religious or millenarian sects who believe that large- 
scale violence is a fulfillment of apocalyptic 
prophecy, brutalized ethnic minorities seeking 
revenge, and small terrorist cells driven by extrem- 
ist ideologies or conspiracy theories. This “new 
breed” of terrorists is not motivated by a defined 
political agenda but by amorphous religious, racial, 
or antigovernment belief systems. They are poten- 
tially more prone to indiscriminate attacks because 
they have fluid objectives, perceive fewer political 
or moral constraints on the scope of their actions, 
may be interested in violence for its own sake, and 
are less easily deterred by threats of punishment. 
Disgruntled loners like Theodore Kaczynski (also 
known as the Unabomber, who is serving a life sen- 
tence for sending 16 mail bombs that killed 3 peo- 
ple and wounded 29 others) may also be motivated 
to employ toxic weapons, but technical and 
resource limitations would probably make them 
incapable of a mass-casualty attack. 

In contrast, politically motivated terrorists gen- 
erally operate at the level of violence sufficient to 
achieve their ends, while avoiding excessive or 
indiscriminate bloodshed that could alienate their 
supporters and provoke the full repressive power of 


leffrey D. Simon, Terrorists and the Potential Use of Biolog- 
ical Weapons: A Discussion of Possibilities (Santa Monica, 
Calif.: RAND, December 1989), p. 17. 

2Jonathan B. Tucker, ed., Toxic Terror: Assessing Terrorist 
Use of o and Biological Weapons (Cimbadze. MIT 
Press, 2000 
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government authorities. Traditional terrorist orga- 
nizations also tend to be conservative and risk- 
averse with respect to their choice of weapons and 
tactics, relying on guns and explosives and inno- 
vating only when necessary. 

These theoretical speculations are consistent 
with historical trends observed in the Monterey 
database. Most of the groups implicated in chemi- 
cal or biological terrorism over the past century 
were not traditional, politically motivated terrorist 
organizations. Of the 101 documented attacks, 25 
were perpetrated by religiously motivated groups, 
17 by national-separatist groups, 8 by single-issue 
groups such as anti-abortion or animal-rights 
activists, 5 by lone actors, 3 by left-wing groups, 
and 2 by right-wing groups. (In the remaining 41 
cases the perpetrators were unknown.) 

In the volume Toxic Terror, detailed case studies 
of nine terrorist groups or individuals who acquired 
or used chemical or biological agents between 1946 
and 1998 further suggest that “toxic terrorists” 
share a number of characteristics not seen in polit- 
ically motivated terrorists.2 The groups that 
acquired chemical or biological agents typically 
escalated their attacks over time, had, as Jeffrey 
Simon noted, no clearly defined base of political 
support, and believed they were fulfilling a divine 
command or prophecy that legitimated murder. 
These groups were motivated by a variety of per- 
ceived goals: destroying a corrupt social structure, 
fighting a tyrannical government, fulfilling an apoc- 
alyptic prophecy, punishing evil-doers or oppres- 
sors, or waging “defensive aggression” against 
outsiders seeking the destruction of the group. 

In a few rare cases, a groups deep frustration or 
despair over the failure to achieve its objectives by 
conventional means, or the prospect of imminent 
arrest or extinction, has precipitated a resort to 
toxic weapons. In 1946, a group of Jewish Holo- 
caust survivors calling themselves DIN (the Hebrew 
word for “justice” and also a Hebrew acronym for 
“Avenging Israels Blood”) sought retribution for the 
attempted Nazi extermination of the Jews by plan- 
ning to poison the water supplies of major German 
cities. When this ambitious plan proved unwork- 
able, members of the group secretly applied arsenic 
to the bread supply of a prisoner-of-war camp near 
Nuremberg that housed former ss officers, sicken- 
ing a few thousand inmates. 

The hothouse atmosphere present in a closed 
religious group led by a charismatic but authori- 
tarian leader may also create psychological condi- 
tions conducive to extreme violence. Aum 


i 


i 
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Shinrikyo, for example, sought to inflict mass casu- 
alties by releasing aerosols of anthrax bacteria or 
botulinum toxin in central Tokyo at least 10 times 
between 1990 and-1995 (fortunately, technical 
problems prevented the attacks from causing any 
known casualties). Cult leader Shoko Asahara's 
goal was to trigger social chaos, enabling the group 
to seize control of the Japanese government and 
impose a theocratic state. Aum even established a 
“shadow government” with a full set of-ministries 
that were preparing to take power. 

these examples, the vast majority of chem- 
ical or biological terrorist incidents in the historical 
record do not involve;at- : 
tempts to inflict mass 
casualties but rather the 
tactical use of toxic wea- 
pons to kill or punish 
specific individuals. In 
1991, for example, the 
Minnesota Patriots Coum- 
cil, a right-wing tax-res- 
istance group based in 
Alexandria, Minnesota, 
extracted ricin from tas- 
tor beans purchased by 
mail order and conspired 
to use the poison! to 
assassinate local police 
officers and federal’ of- 
ficials. (The groups four 
leading members were 
arrested before they could 
carry out an attack.) Aum 
Shinrikyo operatives also 
employed nerve agents in 
several assassination at- 


tempts—some of which Fipihi emerge of afier geming srr conned cars ata 
were successful—against Shinrikyo attack that kiled 12 people and sickaned 1, 038. others. 


individual defectors and 
critics. In a June 1994 incident in the central Japanese 
city of Matsumoto, cult members released a cloud of 
sarin gas near a dormitory housing three judges who 
were about to issue a legal judgment against the cult 
in a real estate case. The judges were injured in the 
attack, which killed 7 people and led to the hospital- 
ization of about 200. In the case of the March 1995 
Tokyo subway attack, the immediate target was the 
national police agency, with the aim of disrupting an 
imminent police raid on the cults headquarters. 
Finally, terrorists seeking to incapacitate many 
people without killing them might select a non- 
lethal chemical or biological agent but employ it 
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indiscriminately, as in the Rajneeshee food- 
poisoning case. Thus, terrorist attacks with toxic 
weapons are potentially of four types: lethal/dis- 
criminate, lethalAndiscriminate, nonlethal/discrim- 
inate, and nonlethal/ndiscriminate, with only a tiny 
minority of incidents likely to be in the much- 
feared lethal/indiscriminate category. 


STRUCTURE 

From an organizational perspective, a Erioni 
group capable'of carrying out a large-scale chemi- 
cal or biological attack would probably require most 


or all of the following characteristics: a charismatic 


leader who inspires total 
devotion and obedience; 

a set of technically 
R skilled individuals who 

Ma subscribe to the groups 
goals and ideology; a 
system of internal social 
controls that severely 
punish deviation or 
defection; and an organi- 
zational structure that 
resists penetration by 
police or intelligence 
agencies. 

Most of the terrorist 
organizations in the 
United States that have 
sought to acquire chem- 
ical or biological agents 
have been stopped by 
local or federal law en- 
me forcement agencies be- 

m fore they could stage an 
m effective attack In 1972, 
for instance, an eco- 
terrorist group called 
RISE, which was led by 
two students at a community college in Chicago, 
plotted to wipe out the entire human race with eight 
different microbial pathogens and then repopulate 
the world with their own genes. They eventually 
scaled down their plans to contaminating urban 
water supplies in the Midwest. Before they could 
act, however, concerned group members told the Fai 
about the plot and the two ringleaders fled to Cuba. 

Similarly, in 1986, a white-supremacist Christian 
Identity group known as the Covenant, the Sword, 
and the Arm of the Lord acquired 30 gallons of 
potassium cyanide to poison urban water supplies 
in an apparent attempt to hasten the coming of the 
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the March 20, 1995 Aum 


apocalypse. Group members believed that God 
would direct the poison to kill only the targeted 
populations—nonbelievers, Jews, and blacks living 
in major cities. Before they could strike, the FBI pen- 
etrated the group and arrested its leaders. 

In response to such setbacks, several right-wing 
terrorist groups in the United States have adopted a 
new organizational structure designed to resist infil- 
tration or early detection by law enforcement 
agents. According to this strategy, known as “lead- 
erless resistance,” antigovernment militants operate 
in independent cells and receive their orders from 
underground publications and Internet web sites. 
This decentralized structure serves to immunize the 
movements leaders from prosecution while allow- 
ing each cell greater operational flexibility and mak- 
ing it harder for federal and local law enforcement 
agencies to identify and track them. Nevertheless, 
small cells are unlikely to have the resources to 
carry out a major chemical or biological attack. 

Finally, what about the threat of state-sponsored 
terrorism? Some analysts have warned that a 
“rogue” state with an advanced chemical or biolog- 
ical weapons program might supply terrorist prox- 
ies with military-grade chemical agents, seed 
cultures of contagious pathogens, sophisticated 
delivery systems, and financial support. To date, no 
such incidents have been reported, probably 
because of the danger that the state-sponsor would 
lose control over the terrorist group and the high 
probability of severe retaliation against the spon- 
soring government if its involvement were to 
become known. Even an aggressive tyrant like Iraqi 
President Saddam Hussein would probably not take 
the risk of delegating the use of chemical or bio- 
logical agents to terrorists. According to Larry C. 
Johnson, former deputy director of the State 
Departments Counter- Terrorism Center, some gov- 
ernments that have long sponsored terrorism 
appear to be getting out of the game because the 
political costs outweigh the benefits. In October 
1998, Syria expelled Abdullah Ocalan, the head of 
the Kurdistan Workers’ Party who was wanted for 
terrorism in Turkey, and in May 1999, Libya turned 
over two suspects in the December 1988 bombing 
of Pan Am Flight 103 over Lockerbie, Scotland that 
killed 259 people on board and 11 on the ground. 


THE TECHNICAL HURDLES 

Although some terrorist groups may be moti- 
vated by the desire to inflict mass casualties and a 
subset may be capable of avoiding premature arrest, 
the technical challenges associated with the pro- 
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THE ANTHRAX SCARE 
The news media have tended to echo and sensa- 
tionalize the government's warnings about chemi- 
cal and biological terrorism. In February 1998, for 
example, the Fal arrested Larry Wayne Harris, a self- 
promoting eccentric with white-supremacist sym- 
pathies, after he threatened to release “military 
grade” anthrax bacteria in Las Vegas. Newspapers 
around the country played up the story—even after 
Harriss “anthrax” was found to be a veterinary vac- 
cine that was not hazardous to human health. Since 
then, more than 200 anthrax hoaxes have occurred 
in the United States, most involving envelopes con- 
taining harmless. powders. This rash of hoaxes 
appears to have been inspired by the sensational 
reporting of the Harris incident, which had the 
unintended effect of making “anthrax” attractive to 
pranksters. Although the hoaxes have been disrup- 
tive and costly by forcing emergency responses from 
local police and fire-departments, they pose more of 
a nuisance than a serious danger. J.B. T® 


duction and efficient dissemination of chemical or 
biological agents make catastrophic attacks unlikely. 
Acquiring such a capability would require terrorists 
to overcome a series of major hurdles: hiring tech- 
nically trained personnel with the relevant exper- 
tise, gaining access to specialized chemical weapon 
ingredients or virulent microbial strains, obtaining 
equipment suitable for the mass-production of 
chemical or biological agents, and developing wide- 
area delivery systems. Toxic weapons also entail 
hazards and operational uncertainties much greater 
than those associated with firearms and explosives. 

Some terrorist groups may be able to obtain small 
amounts of chemical or biological agents, but few 
are likely to have the technology and expertise 
needed to carry out an attack that inflicts thousands 
of casualties. Contamination of urban water sup- 
plies, for example, is beyond the ability of most ter- 
rorists because a huge volume of the harmful agent 
would be needed to overcome the effects of dilution, 
chlorination, and filtration. Open-air dispersal of a 
biological agent as a high-concentration aerosol over 
a large area would be even more technically chal- 
lenging. To disseminate anthrax spores from a crop 
duster, an often-mentioned scenario, terrorists 
would need specialized spray nozzles capable of dis- 
pensing particles between one and five microns 
(millionths of a meter) in diameter, which is the 
particle size required for bacterial spores to lodge in 
the victims’ lungs and cause infection. Most micro- 
bial and toxin agents are highly sensitive to tem- 
perature, sunlight, and drying, causing them to 
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degrade rapidly after being released into the atmo- 
sphere, and the spread of the aerosol cloud would 
be affected by the prevailing wind and weather con- 
ditions. Although the dissemination of biological 
agents would be easier in an enclosed space such as 
a subway station, it would also be more apparent, 
increasing the risk of discovery and arrest. 

The technical hurdles associated with the large- 
scale delivery of biological agents are suggested by the 
case of Aum Shinrikyo. Despite ample finances and 
scientific expertise, including 20 university-trained 
microbiologists working in well-equipped laborato- 
ries, the cult failed in at least 10 attempts to inflict 
mass casualties with anthrax or botulinum toxin. The 
terrorists switched to chemical nerve agents, which 
are easier to deliver, for their attacks in Matsumoto 
and on the Tokyo subway. In the latter incident, cult 
members entered subway cars carrying plastic bags 
filled with a dilute solution of sarin and wrapped in 
newspaper. At the prearranged time, they placed the 
packages on the floor and punctured the bags with 
sharpened umbrella tips, releasing toxic puddles that 
exposed nearby commuters by evaporation. 

Of the nine cases of chemical or biological ter- 
rorism analyzed in Toxic Terror, only three groups— 
Avenging Israels Blood, the Rajneeshees, and Aum 
Shinrikyo—staged successful attacks with chemical 
or biological agents. Tellingly, all three groups 
employed low-tech delivery systems. In the first two 
incidents, food was contaminated with arsenic or 
salmonella bacteria; in the third, a volatile chemical 
agent was released by evaporation in an enclosed 
space. These crude delivery methods are potentially 
capable of inflicting between tens and hundreds of 
fatalities—-within the destructive range of high- 
explosive bombs, but not the mass death predicted 
by the most alarmist scenarios. Thus, although pre- 
venting and responding to catastrophic attacks calls 
for study and preparation, the historical record sug- 
gests that the most likely incidents of toxic terror- 
ism will be tactical and relatively small-scale. 

Some analysts worry that wealthy terrorist 
groups might try to overcome the technical hurdles 
to acquiring a chemical or biological warfare capa- 
bility by recruiting weapons scientists and engineers 
formerly employed by countries with major offen- 
sive programs, such as the former Soviet Union, 
Iraq, and South Africa. Concerns about the “brain 
drain” of weapons scientists are warranted because 
of evidence that countries seeking chemical and 
biological weapons, such as Iran and Libya, have 
actively recruited foreign specialists. Yet with the 
possible exception of Aum Shinrikyo, which 


allegedly used a Russian military recipe for produc- 
ing sarin, no available reports indicate that former 
weapons scientists have transferred sophisticated 
know-how or materials to terrorist organizations. 


HOW TO RESPOND? 

The previous discussion suggests that the most 
likely scenarios for chemical or biological terrorism 
involve low-tech delivery methods that could inflict 
a.level of casualties comparable to those caused by a 
conventional bomb. Because of the public fear sur- 
rounding chemical and biological terrorism, how- 
ever, any terrorist use of these weapons, even if 
small-scale, would probably elicit a disproportion- 
ate level of disruption and terror. Indeed, by exag-. 
gerating the threat of a mass-casualty attack, United 
States policymakers and the news media have 
unwittingly played into the hands of terrorists and 
hoaxers by oversensitizing the American public. 

The potential threat of chemical and biological 
terrorism is sufficient to warrant an ongoing invest- 
ment in improved intelligence collection and civil 
defense as a prudent insurance policy, but not on 
the massive scale advocated by some publicists and 
federal officials. Given finite resources, it is essen- 
tial to prioritize investments. The main emphasis 
should be on improving intelligence collection in 
an effort to prevent terrorist attacks before they 
occur. Reasonable preventive. measures include 
developing early-warning indicators of terrorist’ 
interest in toxic agents, training intelligence and 
police officers in monitoring and interdiction tech- 
niques, and expanding intelligence-sharing arrange- 
ments with friendly countries. 

Another form of prevention is to counter the 
“brain drain” of former Soviet weapons scientists. 
To this end, the United States and other like- 
minded governments should provide more funds 
for peaceful scientific research in Russia so that for- 
mer chemical and biological warfare specialists can 
live in dignity and feed their families without being 
tempted to sell their dangerous knowledge to ter- 
rorists and proliferators. Effective but underfunded 
programs for this purpose already exist in Russia, 
such as the International Science and Technology 
Center in Moscow. 

In the event prevention fails, a well-coordinated 
system for emergency medical response and decon- 
tamination will be needed to mitigate the conse- 
quences of a chemical or biological terrorist attack. 
Drawing on realistic threat assessments, investments 
in civil defense should be based on most likely 
rather than worst-case scenarios. Protective mea- 
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sures should focus on the targets of highest risk, 
namely government buildings and enclosed public 
spaces such as airports, subways, and sports arenas. 

Still, a limited amount of planning and prepara- 
tion for worst-case threats is necessary. In particu- 
lar, although smallpox was eradicated worldwide 
in 1977, some countries may retain undeclared 
samples of the virus as a biological weapon. 
Because civilians have not been vaccinated against 
smallpox in more than 20 years, most of the 
world’s population is now vulnerable to this deadly 
and contagious disease. It would therefore be pru- 
dent to produce and stockpile enough vaccine to 
contain the epidemic spread of smallpox in the 
unlikely event it is ever used as a biological 
weapon. Smallpox vaccine, derived from a related 
but harmless virus, can be stored almost indefi- 
nitely at low temperature. At the same time, the 
rationale for civilian stockpiles of vaccines against 
noncontagious biological agents, such as the bac- 
teria that cause anthrax and tularemia, is much 
less compelling. 

To build a streamlined and effective civil-defense 
capability, the president and other senior officials 
should rein in the natural tendency of government 
agencies to expand their budgets and turf. This 
bureaucratic hypertrophy has already resulted in 
the wasteful proliferation of redundant programs 
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and “response teams” designed to mitigate the con- 
sequences of a chemical or biological attack. To 
give but one example, the National Guard is cur- 
rently planning to establish 27 regional “Weapons 
of Mass Destruction Civilian Support Teams,” even 
though two specialized military response teams— 
the Army Technical Escort Unit and the Marine 
Corps Chemical-Biological Incident Response 
Force—are already in place. 

Government programs for responding to chem- 
ical or biological terrorism should also be designed 
to be multipurpose rather than highly specialized, 
allowing them to offer social benefits regardless of 
how seriously one assesses the terrorist threat. For 
example, instead of developing specialized train- 
ing courses for first responders, existing haz- 
ardous-materials (Hazmat) programs that train 
firefighters to clean up spills of toxic industrial 
chemicals should be expanded to cover deliberate 
releases of chemical warfare agents. Similarly, 
upgrading the ability of state and local public 
health departments to detect and contain outbreaks 
of infectious disease would greatly improve the 
nation’s security, whether the cause of a given out- 
break is natural or deliberate. By leveraging civil- 
defense programs in this manner, it should be 
possible to sustain public and congressional sup- 
port for such efforts over the long run. E 








“Nuclear terrorism, as a means of causing mass casualties, remains less likely 
than chemical or biological terrorism. Significant technical hurdles stand i in the 
way of practicing nuclear Teorem in n any form.” 


Daanan] 


Nuclear Terrorism Reconsidered 
GAVIN CAMERON 


ears about nuclear terrorism have a long his- unknown. Given Russian denials, it has proved 
tory. It is now 25 years since Brian Jenkins impossible to determine whether such weapons are 
wrote the seminal “Will Terrorists Go missing—or whether they ever existed. 
Nuclear?” which effectively launched the study of Two terrorist groups—the Japanese doomsday 
terrorism with weapons of mass destruction. Today cult Aum Shinrikyo and al Qaeda, the network of 
the threat of nuclear terrorism has been subsumed suspected Saudi-born terrorist Osama bin Laden— 
by greater concerns over the use of chemical or bio- unsuccessfully sought nuclear weapons in the for- 
logical weapons by terrorists. This is in part because mer Soviet Union in the early 1990s. Given the 


nuclear terrorism is usually defined as the detona- wealth and contacts each possesses, their failure 
tion of a nuclear-yield device, which, in turn, sup- suggests that such acquisitions remain far from 
poses that terrorists have the ability to steal an intact easy—even in the former Soviet bloc. 

nuclear weapon or build a crude nuclear-yield The belief that Russia or any other state might be 


device, both extremely difficult tasks. Yet it remains willing to sponsor a client group to use a nuclear 
a real concern, as do two other types of action that device against its enemies seems equally implausi- 
should also be considered nuclear terrorism: attacks ble. Fear of retribution from the attacked state and 
on nuclear reactors, and the dispersal of radiologi- the international community, potential loss of con- 
cal materials. Both are more likely than the detona- trol over the client group, and a reluctance to sur- 
tion of a nuclear-yield weapon, although they also render the nuclear weapons to another party due to 


would have significantly lesser consequences. the intrinsic difficulty of acquiring them mitigate 
against such state sponsorship. 

LOOSE NUKES AND SUITCASE BOMBS Another pathway to nuclear-yield terrorism is to 

Concerns over terrorist denotation of a nuclear- acquire the material needed to construct a nuclear 


yield weapon have heightened significantly since device. But gathering sufficient nuclear material is 
the Soviet Union's collapse in 1991. These fears extremely difficult. Despite reports of nuclear 
largely stem from the opportunities for nuclear “leakage” in the former Soviet Union, only a hand- 
materials and nuclear expertise to leave the country ful of cases involving weapons-significant materi- 
and be exploited by rogue states or terrorists. That als are known, and date to the early 1990s. Never 
terrorists could acquire an intact nuclear weapon (a was the quantity involved sufficient to build a 
so-called “loose nuke”) seems far-fetched: states weapon. For example, after failing to acquire an 
obviously have a considerable stake in protecting intact nuclear weapon, al Qaeda sought to pur- 
their mass-destruction weapons. Still, high-level chase fissile materials. Members of the group were 
allegations have been made that the whereabouts of offered what was described as highly enriched ura- 
an unspecified number of Soviet-era Atomic Demo- nium (HEU), which was actually low-enriched ura- 


lition Munitions (“suitcase bombs”) remain nium, and thus unusable ın a nuclear weapon 
“mm —_—__— without extensive processing. 
GAVIN CAMERON 15 a senior research associate at the Center for It would be unwise to assume that all terrorist 


liferation Studies, Monterey Institute of International are 
Studies. He 1s the author of Nuclear Terronsm: A Threat groups would similarly fail, or that the former 


Assessment for the Twenty-first Century (New York. St. Mar- Soviet Union is the only place to seek nuclear mate- 
tin’ Press, 1999). rials. Aum Shinrikyo mined natural uranium in 
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Australia in 1993 and sought to enrich it But 
because most groups likely would be deterred by 
the cost, difficulty, and tıme required for material 
enrichment, Aum’s example may prove unique. |! 
The need to acquire a considerable quantity of fis- 
sile material would seem to preclude all but the 
most affluent or state-sponsored groups from craft- 
ing their own nuclear devices. 

Terrorists seeking to build a nuclear weapon 
have two options: constructing a gun-type weapon 
using HEU, or developing an implosion device using 
either HEU or plutonium. Although the gun-type 
device has the simpler design of the two, it would 
require approximately 50 kilograms (kg) of HEU, an 
enormous quantity to acquire covertly on the black 
market. A gun-type device requires the firing ofa 
less-than-critical mass quantity of HEU (about 15 
kg) down a cylinder (the “gun barrel”), using a 
high-explosive charge, into another, less-than-crit- 
ical mass quantity of HEU (about 40 kg) at the other 
end of the cylinder. The two quantities of uranium, 
combined, form a supercritical mass and thus cause 
a nuclear-yield explosion. 

An implosion device would require approxi- 
mately 8 kg of plutonium. The plutonium would 
then be machined into a sphere, surrounded by 
shaped high explosives, and detonated by a sym- 
metrical shock wave. The difficulties arise in two 
areas: the sphere of plutonium must be minutely 
engineered, and the shock wave must be simultane- 
ous to the millionth of a second. If either condition 
is not met, a substantial risk of an unpredictable 
nuclear yield or, more likely, a failure to reach super- 
criticality will occur. The risk of having a “fizzle” 
may not be a major deterrent to terrorist groups, 
however, since the effects still would be consider- 
able, although less than those of a nuclear yield. 

Indeed, the prestige associated with acquiring a 
nuclear capability is unmatched by chemical or bio- 
logical weapons. A nuclear device would set a ter- 
rorist organization apart from any other group; 


lt is difficult to the time and expense required for 
a terrorist group to enrich nuclear material Aum Shinrikyo 
is the only group we know that has tried 11 Aum was 
alleged, at its to have $1 billion and 60,000 members 
(almost certainly an exaggeranon), but was unsuccessful in 
its attempts to enrich nuclear material. The cult was also 
idiosyncratic in the methods ıt pursued, choosing laser 1so- 
tope separation, probably the most expensive and techno- 
logically chall means of enrichment. It should be 
noted that state-level nuclear weapons programs (although 
presumably on a different scale from terrorists’ attempts) 
require several years and many mullions of dollars to estab- 
lish and run. 
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would compel governments to take the terrorists 
seriously; and would represent a “quantum leap” in 
terrorist tactics. An effective nuclear-yield weapon 
would be unequaled in its potential, capable of wip- 
ing out entire cities. 

This suggests that nuclear-yield weapons would 
be also be unsurpassed as terrorist instruments, and 
could be used to exact almost any demand. But a 
nuclear weapon would be difficult to use as a means 
of achieving certain terrorist objectives. If mass 
casualties were the sole aim, a nuclear-yield weapon 
would be effective. Such an attack, delivered with- 
out warning or demands, is the most plausible use 
of a nuclear-yield weapon by terrorists. For most 
other objectives, however, especially traditional 
political goals, a nuclear weapon would be dispro- 
portionate and counterproductive; such destruction 
could alienate a groups constituency and bring the 
full weight of the targeted state’s counterterrorism 
effort down on it. Credibility is also a vital factor: 
the targeted state would have to believe that the ter- 
rorist group might use its weapon. Few realistic 
demands would seem serious enough to justify 
such a threat. Finally, there is the issue of achieving 
long-term objectives: any state is likely to require 
that the terrorists surrender their nuclear weapon 
as part of a deal. Once that happens, do the terror- 
ists require a second device to prevent the state 
from reneging? 

Another possibility is a credible hoax. As a 
means of achieving political goals or causing dis- 
ruption, a credible hoax is likely to be as effective 
as genuinely possessing the weapon. Although a 
genuine terrorist incident involving a nuclear-yield 
weapon has never occurred, hoaxes and groups 
expressing interest in such weapons abound. But 
this too would be difficult to execute properly. The 
United States government has a centralized 
database of previous threats and descriptions of 
open-source technical information that permit rapid 
credibility assessment. Achieving a convincing 
threat would not require obtaining fissile materials 
or constructing a weapon, but would demand an in- 
depth knowledge of nuclear weapons. 


TARGETING REACTORS 

Another major source of concern, especially in 
the United States, 1s terrorist targeting of nuclear 
reactors. Reactors are potentially attractive targets 
for terrorists since they offer a means for a group to 
achieve a spectacular attack that sets it apart from 
other groups and ensures that it is noticed as an 
organization. Possible motivations that might lead 
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terrorists to consider such an attack include black- 
mail through a barricade-and-hostage situation; 
theft of strategic nuclear material (either as a pre- 
lude to a radiological attack or as part of an effort 
to develop a nuclear capability); or, destruction of 
the reactor itself. 

In the West, most actions directed against reac- 
tors have been motivated by antinuclear politics, 
the sites chosen because such plants represent high- 
profile targets. Antinuclear actions have been char- 
acterized by a preference for attacking property 
rather than people, a tendency common in single- 
issue terrorism. In November 1987 a bomb planted 
outside Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory 
in California shattered windows and damaged cars 
but did not cause any injuries. The Nuclear Liber- 
ation Front claimed responsibility for the attack at 
the facility, which provided support for the United 
States nuclear program. In January 1982 five anti- 
tank rockets were fired at a partially built reactor 
near Lyon, France, slightly damaging the outer 
building. A previously unknown group, the Pacifist 
and Ecologist Committee, claimed responsibility for 
the attack. 

The majority of antinuclear campaigns are intrin- 
sically demonstration actions, aimed at displaying 
the ineffective safety and security of nuclear instal- 
lations and materials. Their purpose is to highlight 
the danger posed by the plant and to interfere with 
its operations. Antinuclear groups are unlikely to 
threaten the integrity of the reactor, for fear of 
sparking the type of incident that they most fear. 
Groups whose primary motivation is ecological are 
also extremely unlikely to seek results that would 
damage the environment. 

Reactor attacks directed against high-profile tar- 
gets have been motivated by both political and eco- 
nomic considerations. The guerrilla group Basque 
Homeland and Freedom (ETA), perhaps more than 
any other politically motivated terrorist group, has 
targeted reactors. In March 1981 ETA sent death 
threats to 33 technicians working at the Lemoniz 
nuclear power plant in Spain. The threats had little 
impact: the technicians continued working at the 
plant, even in the wake of the assassinations of the 
chief engineer in January 1981 and the project man- 
ager in May 1982. 

The economic and political instability in the for- 
mer Soviet Union has also caused an increased 
threat of attacks on the nuclear facilities them- 
selves. Since 1992 at least five attacks or credible 
threats have been directed against reactors in the 
post-Soviet states. Chechen rebels, for example, 


have made repeated threats against reactors in Rus- 
sia. And in November 1994, Kestutis Mazuika, a 
Lithuanian national in Sweden, threatened to 
destroy the facility at Ignalina, Lithuania unless a 
ransom of $8 million was paid to a secret organi- 
zation (NUC-41 W), which he claimed to repre- 
sent. The group is also thought to have been 
responsible for the theft of fuel rods from the same 
facility in 1993. 

One threat that has historically caused wide- 
spread concern, especially in the United States, is 
the vulnerability- of nuclear facilities to truck 
bombs. Other forms of frontal assault on reactors 
by terrorists have a low probability of success— 
especially releasing radiation—largely because reac- 
tors are not only well defended but can also be shut 
down from several locations. Still, if terrorists were 
to succeed in destroying or disabling both the 
backup and the primary coolant systems at a reac- 
tor, they might cause a core meltdown, even if the 
reactor was shut down. 

Nuclear reactors are not the only parts of the 
nuclear complex that are vulnerable to attack; 
enrichment, storage, and spent-fuel reprocessing 
facilities are also potential targets. Spent fuel is 
seemingly at its most vulnerable during transport. 
But because spent fuel is shipped in casks that pro- 
tect the public from radiation, the construction of 
these casks is extremely robust. A truck bomb or 
shaped explosive would prove incapable of causing 
a significant leak. 


RADIOLOGICAL TERRORISM 

If terrorists were able to damage severely the 
containment system of a nuclear reactor, especially 
in the early stages of an attack, it would greatly 
increase their chances of achieving an off-site radi- 
ological dispersal. Smaller quantities of radioactive 
material could also. be used as a terrorist weapon. 
Even low-grade nuclear material would have con- 
siderable utility as the basis for a radiological ter- 
rorist device. Materials in this category can be more 
easily stolen from nuclear, industrial, and research 
facilities than weapons-grade material. A radiologi- 
cal device would be extremely easy to construct (it 
need only be an aerosol can, a bomb with a radioac- 
tive coating, or a bomb placed alongside a container 
of radioactive substance), and the materials for it 
are widely available (cesium-137, for example, is 
commonly used in hospitals for x-rays). Certain ele- 
ments, such as cesium and cobalt-60, which need 
intense fire to disperse them effectively, could be 
used in radiological weapons if the substance was 


surrounding a mixture of high explosive and incen- 
diary material. While a firebomb of this variety is 
technologically well within the reach of many ter- 
rorist organizations, a group might also consider 
using military munitions for this purpose. 

The technical feasibility of radiological terrorism 
make it by far the most likely form of nuclear 
weapon. Although it is the least catastrophic, a radi- 
ological device would still have considerable value 
as a terrorist weapon since its nuclear component 
would almost certainly ensure a considerable impact 
on the public’ imagination and fear—and thus on 
government response. Radiological weapons would, 
like nuclear-yield weapons, set a group apart and 
take its terrorism to a different level. 

The use of a radiological weapon would be more 
difficult than most “off the shelf” weaponry and 
would require technological innovation by terror- 
ist groups. Unlike a nuclear-yield bomb, however, 
which is an extremely expensive and difficult mass- 
casualty weapon, a radiological device would be 
only moderately difficult to build and use and 
would inflict few casualties. These differences are 
critical in the ability and willingness of terrorists to 
Justify its use. As such, radiological weapons would 
represent a less radical break with traditional ter- 
rorist tactics, and are therefore more plausible than 
a nuclear-yield bomb. 

It is almost impossible to generalize on the extent 
of the risk to the public from a radiological disper- 
sal device: damage would depend on the means of 
dispersal, population density, weather conditions, 
and the period of public exposure. Most important, 
the effects of a radiological weapon are related to the 
type of material used: while weapons-grade pluto- 
nium might cause limited damage, other elements, 
such as cesium, or even radioactive waste, are 
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potentially lethal in a short period of time. Never- 
theless, radiological devices are not ideal for caus- 
ing mass casualties because the vast quantities of 
highly radioactive material required to cause pow- 
erful results over even a moderate area would pose 
considerable problems for terrorists to acquire and 
then use it. Moreover, the majority of health effects 
of radiological weapons are likely to be long-term. 
Most groups would want more immediate dramatic 
effects and are unlikely see the utility of an increased 
incidence of cancers decades after their attack. 

The most significant use of radiological material 
occurred on November 23, 1995, when Chechen 
rebels placed a case of radioactive cesium in 
Moscow's Ismailovo Park. Although the rebels said 
they had also placed identical cases in several 
unspecified locations throughout the city, only the 
one case was found (if the Chechens had sought to 
inflict harm on the city’s residents, they could have 
left the container open and allowed the contents to 
disseminate through the park). 


THE RADIOLOGICAL THREAT 

Nuclear terrorism, as a means of causing mass 
casualties, remains less likely than chemical or bio- 
logical terrorism. Significant technical hurdles stand 
in the way of practicing nuclear terrorism in any 
form, including availability of materials or complete 
weapons; safeguards at facilities; and effective dis- 
semination techniques. Use of radiological weapons, 
however, does pose a plausible threat because of the 
ready availability of a range of suitable materials. A 
radiological weapon would have many of the advan- 
tages of a nuclear-yield weapon, ensuring publicity 
and leverage to any group that threatened to use such 
a device. It is a threat for which preparations should 
be undertaken, since it cannot be safely ignored. Mi 
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this moment in history?” 





Understanding the New Terrorism 


MARK JUERGENSMEYER 


ny act of terrorism is disturbing, but what 
has come to be known as the “new terror- 
ism” is especially disquieting. Its attacks 
appear random, its motives murky. Acts of violence 
that characterized the “old terrorism”—such as 
bombing police headquarters and assassinating 
political opponents—were often vicious. But they 
could be understood as tactics armed at achieving 
clear-cut political goals. The new terrorism fright- 
ens by its unpredictability. The bombing of the 
World Trade Center in 1993 and, two years later, the 
unleashing of nerve gas in the Tokyo subway sys- 
tem and the shearing off of the entire front half of 
the Oklahoma City federal building in a truck-bomb 
explosion evoked widespread fear. These incidents, 
like the 1998 attack on American Embassies in Tan- 
zania and Kenya, showed the vulnerability and 
fragility of the public order that we take for granted. 
Of course, the old terrorism was also frightening. 
Like the newer version, it had been characterized 
by public acts of massive destruction aimed at cre- 
ating widespread fear. The new terrorism, however, 
does this and more: it appears pointless since it 
does not lead directly to any strategic goal, and it 
seems exotic since it is frequently couched in the 
visionary rhetoric of religion. It is the anti-order of 
the new world order of the twenty-first century. 
The new terrorism emerged in the 1980s from 
more traditional forms of political conflict in the 
Middle East. Gradually, along with pro-Palestinian 
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acts of political violence, new strands of strident 
Muslim terrorism began to appear that were unre- 
lated to the Palestinian or any other definable polit- 
ical cause. In Egypt President Anwar Sadat was 
assassinated by religious extremists and Hezbollah 
suicide bombers in Lebanon targeted symbols of 
American military power. By the mid-1990s reli- 
gious-based terrorism aimed at the general popula- 
tion as well as at symbols of government power 
exploded throughout the world. Activists from vir- 
tually every religious tradition were involved: not 
only Islamic suicide bombers in the Middle East but 
also Christian militants in the United States, Jewish 
assassins in Israel, a terrorist Buddhist sect in Japan, 
and radical Sikhs and Hindus in India. 

The last decade of the twentieth century was the 
decade of the new terrorism. In 1980 the United 
States State Department listing of international ter- 
rorist groups contained scarcely a single religious 
organization. In 1998, when Secretary of State 
Madeleine Albright announced a list of 30 of the 
world’s most dangerous groups, over half were reli- 
gious and included Judaism, Islam, and Buddhism. 
If other violent religious groups around the world 
were added—including the many Christian militia 
and other paramilitary organizations found in the 
United States—the number of religious terrorist 
groups would be considerable. According to the 
1995 RAND-St. Andrews Chronology of Interna- 
tional Terrorist Incidents, the number of religious 
groups as a subset of all international terrorist orga- 
nizations increased from 16 of 49 identified terror- 
ist groups in 1994 to 26 of the 56 groups listed the 
following year.1 


CULTURES OF VIOLENCE’ 

What has prompted the new terrorism? Why have 
these acts often been associated with religious causes, 
and why are they occurring with such frequency at 
this moment in history? To answer these questions, 


I turned to the perpetrators themselves, those 
involved in terrorist acts or within the circles of sup- 
porters that comprise what I call “cultures of vio- 
lence’—groups that view themselves as engaged in 
great struggles. While it was not my purpose to be 
sympathetic, | wanted to get to know them well 
enough to understand them and their worldviews. 
What puzzled me was not why bad things are done 
by bad people, but rather why bad things are often 
done by those who otherwise appear to be good— 
and in cases of the new terrorism, often pious peo- 
ple dedicated to moral visions of the world. 

First I wanted to know why the violence of the 
new terrorism is so extreme. After all, these have 
been acts not only of destruction, but also of deliber- 
ately induced and vivid bloodshed. Each of these acts 
has seemed designed to magnify the savage nature of 
their violence, and meant to elicit anger. What is the 
point of such apparently pointless violence? 

I posed this question to one of the men convicted 
of bombing the World Trade Center in 1995, Mah- 
mud Abouhalima, who is alleged to have master- 
minded the conspiracy to destroy the buildings. We 
met on two occasions in the federal penitentiary in 
Lompoc, California—a maximum-security prison 
that prides itself as the new “rock,” a formidable 
and secure successor to Alcatraz. Abouhalima was 
brought to an empty dining room to talk with me. 
When I first met him in August 1997, he was hand- 
cuffed and accompanied by three guards. Dressed 
in green prison garb, Abouhalima—tall, red-haired, 
his face freckled—spoke in English, his words fluid 
and colloquial. He leaned over as he spoke, often 
whispering, as if to reinforce the intimacy and 
importance of what he said. 

Abouhalima was restricted in what he felt he 
could say, since he still hoped to appeal his case. He 
was, however, open about the subject that I wanted 
to discuss with him: the public role of Islam and its 
increasingly political impact. He also felt free to talk 
about terrorism generally and terrorist incidents of 
which he was not accused, such as the Oklahoma 
City federal building bombing. 

In my second conversation with him a month 
later, Abouhalima discussed the case of one of the 
Oklahoma City defendants, Terry Nichols, who was 


2The Oklahoma City bo occurred on April 19, 1995, 
the same day two years earlier that federal agents had 
launched an assault on the compound of the Branch David- 
ians, an armed group of rehgious extremists in Waco, Texas. 
All the sects members ın the compound—imore than 80 
people, including 22 children—perished tn a fire that broke 
out during the assault. 
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being tried at the time. Abouhalima tried to help me 
understand the purposes of the Oklahoma bombing. 

“It was done for a very, very specific reason,” 
Abouhalima told me, contradicting any impression I 
might have had that the federal building was 
bombed for no reason at all. “They had some certain 
target, you know, a specific achievement,” Abouhal- 
ima said. He added that “they wanted to reach the 
government with the message that we are not toler- 
ating the way that you are dealing with our citizens.” 
Although Abouhalima stopped short of comparing 
this incident with the bombing of the World Trade 
Center, I gathered that what he said about the Okla- 
homa City bombing could apply to similar events. 

Was the bombing an act of terrorism? Abouhal- 
ima thought for a moment, then explained that the 
concept was “messed up.” The term seemed to be 
used only for incidents of violence that people did 
not like, or rather, Abouhalima explained, for inci- 
dents the media have labeled terrorist. 

“What about the United States government?” 
Abouhalima asked me. “How do they justify their 
acts of bombings, of killing innocent people, 
directly or indirectly, openly or secretly? They’re 
killing people everywhere in the world: before, 
today, and tomorrow. How do you define that?” 
Then he described what he regarded as America’s 
terrorist attitude toward the world. According to 
Abouhalima, the United States tries to “terrorize 
nations,” to “obliterate their power,” and to tell 
them that they “are nothing” and that they “have to 
follow us.” Abouhalima implied that any form of 
international political or economic control was a 
form of terrorism. He also gave specific examples of 
where he felt the United States had used its power 
to kill indiscriminately. 

“In Japan, for instance,” Abouhalima said, refer- 
ring to the atomic bomb blasts, “through the 
bombs, you know, that killed more than 200,000 
people.” Perhaps it was a coincidence, but that was 
also exactly the number of people officials esti- 
mated would have been killed in the World Trade 
Center blast if the bomb had been placed differently 
and both towers were brought down, as allegedly 
had been planned. 

Was the Oklahoma City blast a terrorist response 
to the government’ terrorism? “Thats what I'm say- 
ing,” Abouhalima replied. “If they believe, if these 
guys, whoever they are, did whatever bombing they 
say they did in Oklahoma City, uf they believe that 
the government unjustifiably killed the people in 
Waco, then they have their own way to respond.2 
They absolutely have their own way to respond.” 
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“Yet,” I said in an effort to put the Oklahoma 
City bombing in context, “it killed a lot of inno- 
cent people, and ulnmately it did not seem to 
change anything.” 

“But it’s as I said,” Abouhalima responded, “at 
least the government got the message.” 

The message was this: the government was an 
enemy, a satanic foe. According to Abouhalima, the 
attack was meant to create a graphic and easily 
understandable object lesson. From Abouhalima’s 
point of view, the Oklahoma City bombing suc- 
ceeded because the world was made aware that a 
great struggle was under way. 


PERFORMANCE VIOLENCE 

I accepted Abouhalima’ point that bombings like 
that carried out in Oklahoma City were powerful 
demonstrations of a worldview in which the United 
States government was evil. I also accepted his 
notion that such buildings were bombed for a rea- 
son—these were not the acts of madmen. But I hes- 
itated to label these actions as part of a political 
strategy. Rather, they were dramatic events, 
intended to impress with their symbolic signifi- 
cance. As such, they could be analyzed as one 
would any other symbol, ritual, or sacred drama. 

Imagine a line with “strategic” on the one side 
and “symbolic” on the other. Various acts of terror- 
ism can be arrayed in between. The taking of 
hostages at the Japanese ambassador's residence by 
Tupac Amaru guerrillas in Peru in 1997—in part an 
attempt to leverage power to release members of the 
movement held prisoner by the Peruvian govern- 
ment—might be placed closer to the political, 
strategic side. The nerve gas attack on a Tokyo sub- 
way by the “new religion” Aum Shinrikyo in 1995 
would be closer to the symbolic, religious side. Both 
were products of logical thought, and both had an 
internal rationale. Yet in the case of Aum’ nerve gas 
attack, which was more symbolic than strategic, the 
logic was focused not on immediate political acqui- 
sitions, but on larger, less tangible goals. 

The adjectives that we use to describe acts of 
the new terrorism—symbolic, dramatic, theatri- 
cal—suggest the idea of viewing them not as tac- 
tics but as performance violence. In using the term 
“performance” | knowingly invoke the idea of the- 
ater. This analogy is apt not only because terrorist 
acts are dramatic but also because they are con- 
ducted with an awareness of particular settings, 
appropriate timings, and the various audiences for 
the events. By discussing terrorism as performance 
Iam not suggesting that such acts are undertaken 


lightly or capriciously. Rather, like religious ritual 
or street theater, they are dramas designed to have 
an impact on the several audiences they affect. 
Witnesses to the violence, even at a distance, 
through the news media, therefore are part of the 
incident itself. 

The street theater of performance violence forces 
direct and indirect witnesses into the perpetrators 
consciousness—into their alternative view of the 
world. This gives the perpetrators of terrorism a 
kind of celebrity status and their actions an illusion 
of importance. The novelist Don DeLillo, in Mao II, 
writes that the only person taken seriously in mod- 
ern society is the “lethal believer, the person who 
kills and dies for faith.” When we who observe the 
acts of such people take them seriously— when we 
are disgusted and repelled by them and begin to dis- 
trust the peacefulness of the world—the purposes 
of their theater have been achieved. 


A CALL TO ARMS 

If the new terrorism can be considered a form of 
street theater—as a kind of performance violence— 
acts of terrorism may be seen as an element in a 
dramatic script. These acts are imagined to be 
aspects of great conflicts—scenarios of ultimate sig- 
nificance that give meaning to violence and pre- 
scribe when, where, how, and for whom the actions 
are performed. In all the instances that I examined, 
these scenarios involved the idea of a great tran- 
scendent war. 

Consider the case of the Reverend Michael Bray, 
a Lutheran pastor who served prison time for 
bombing abortion clinics in the eastern United 
States and who defended the actions of his friend, 
the Reverend Paul Hill, in killing an abortion clinic 
doctor and his bodyguard in Pensacola, Florida on 
July 29, 1994. Bray told me in an April 1996 inter- 
view that the world was at war. He said that it was 
necessary to kill and die over the issue of abortion, 
but not simply because abortion was immoral. 
Rather, Bray saw laws accepting abortion—and 
homosexuality, for that matter—as symptoms of a 
much greater issue. 

From Bray's point of view, the world was 
embroiled in a war similar to World War II. “The 
issues are comparable,” Bray told me, adding that 
the arguments that justified Christians in support- 
ing violence at that time “now are the same.” He 
pointed out that many German Christians felt 
guilty that they had failed to act with force against 
the Nazis when innocent Jews were being killed. 
Now, Bray reflected, Christians say to themselves, 


“would that we have moved earlier” to stop the 
killing. Bray compared this situation with the 
“killing” mvolved in abortion. 

Bray was disturbed not only by the slaughter of 
what he described as the “unborn,” but by what he 
felt was a Nazi-like attitude, a disregard for human 
life, and a penchant for indiscriminate killing that 
characterized the ruling powers of contemporary 
American society. This silent war deeply troubled 
him. He thought that overt rebellion or revolution 
against this power could occur only with an eco- 
nomic collapse or social chaos sufficiently catas- 
trophic to make people aware of the situation, “to 
give people the strength or the zeal to take up 
arms.” In the meantime, what he called “defensive 
acts” and what most Americans would call terror- 
ism provided public reminders of the silent war, per- 
haps serving to alert Americans to join the rebellion. 

Michael Bray’s vision of a world caught in an 
imminent and almost eschatological confrontation 
between the forces of good and evil arrayed on the 
battlefield of pol- 
itics is not id- 
losyncratic: it is 





Acts of violence—even what appears to outsiders as vicious 
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the first stages of Armageddon, as he called it, had 
already arrived at Japan's shores. 

This Armageddon, Asahara said, would “com- 
pletely annihilate the cities, produce a state of anar- 
chy, and then establish a worldwide, unified 
political power.” The shadowy forces behind this 
plot included Jewish capitalists, Freemasons, the 
United States Army, and the Japanese government. 
The takeover was so subtle, however, that most 
people were unaware of it. 

The prophetic teachings of Aum Shinrikyo were 
deemed important because they allowed the enlight- 
ened few to be aware of the coming disaster and to 
prepare for it. As far as the group’s members knew, 
the creation of nerve gas in Aum chemical laborato- 
ries was solely for the purpose of developing pre- 
ventive medicines and devices. These would protect 
them against poisonous gasses once Armageddon 
arrived and chemical weapons were used against the 
populace. Only the most loyal were willing to 
believe these prophecies without any evidence that 
World War II was 
in fact beginning 
to occur. The re- 


ae weg E acts of terrorism—have been viewed by insiders in some geese as 
itant Sikhs in Cultures of violence as both appropriate and justified. way provided dra- 
India, Aum Shin- matic proof that 
rikyo in Japan, the war was at 


Rabbi Meir Kahane’s Kach party in Israel, and Sheik 
Omar Abdul Rahman’ circle of militant Muslims in 
Egypt and New Jersey. Theirs were acts of despera- 
tion in response to what they perceived as a world 
gone terribly awry. What was strikingly similar 
about the cultures of which they were a part was 
their view of the contemporary world at war. 

In Japan, for example, the members of Aum 
Shinrikyo believed that the world was on the brink 
of a conflagration similar to World War I. What the 
Japanese remembered about that war was not so 
much the Nazi genocide as the annihilation of 
Japanese cities under the rain of American bombs, 
including the atomic bombs that destroyed 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. According to Shoko Asa- 
hara, the spiritual master of Aum Shinrikyo, this 
reign of terror would soon return in a war that 
would be even more catastrophic than World War 
II. “The weapons used in World War III,” Asahara 
told his followers, “will make the atomic and 
hydrogen bombs look like toys.” Writing in 1995, 
Asahara predicted that the full force of the great war 
would not be apparent until 1999. But he tried to 
persuade his followers and the Japanese public that 


hand—or so Asahara’s followers thought until it 
became clear that Asahara himself was implicated in 
the attack. 


COSMIC WAR : 

Religious struggles in other parts of the world— 
even those that seem more rational because they are 
related to contests over the control of land for 
which both sides have a legitimate claim—nonethe- 
less have employed images of warfare on a grand 
scale. Yochay Ron, a young Jewish activist with 
whom I spoke near Hebron, told me that the war 
with the Arabs did not begin with the intifada 
(uprising) in the 1980s, or even with the establish- 
ment of the state of Israel in 1948. It dated to “bib- 
lical times,” Ron explained in an August 1995 
interview, indicating that the present-day Arabs 
were simply the descendants of the ancient enemies 
of Israel described in the Bible against whom God 
unleashed wars of revenge. Ultimately Ron thought 
that the warfare would end, but only when Arabs 
left the land and Israel was, in his view, complete. 
Sarah Nachshon, who like Ron lived in the Beit 
Hadassah settlement in Hebron, also thought that 
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the current violence was part of a spiritual conflict. 
“Its written in the Bible,” she said, “that until the 
Messiah comes there will be a big war, and the war 
will be in Jerusalem.” 

The Palestinian conflict was conceived as being 
something larger than a contest between Arabs and 
Jews: it was a cosmic struggle of Manichaean pro- 
portions. This view was shared by religious activists 
on both sides. Sheik Ahmad Yasin, leader of the 
militant Islamic group Hamas, for example, 
described the conflict in ultimate terms as the 
“combat between good and evil.” A communiqué 
issued by Hamas after the United States sent troops 
to Saudi Arabia following Saddam Hussein’s inva- 
sion of Kuwait ın 1990, declared it to be “another 
episode in the fight between good and evil,” and a 
“hateful Christian plot against our religion, our civ- 
ilization, and our land.” The absolutism of cosmic 
war has made compromise unlikely, and those who 
have suggested a negotiated settlement in the 
Israeli-Palestimian conflict have been excoriated as 
the enemy. The extremes on both sides prefer war 
over peace. 

One reason why a state of war is preferable to 
peace is that it morally justifies violent acts. Vio- 
lence, in turn, offers the illusion of power. Some 
Christian activists have claimed that in wartime 
the ends justify the means, thereby exonerating 
their attacks on a secular society they deem 
immoral. When asked if they would use poison to 
contaminate the water supply of a major American 
city, a member of the Phineas Priesthood, a sect of 
the Christian Identity white supremacist group 
that opposes interfaith marriages, said in October 
1995, “when one is at war, one has to consider 
such things, unfortunately.” Reverend Bray made 
an ethical distinction between what was legal ina 
peaceful society and what was morally justified in 
a situation of wartare: the latter included trans- 
gressing property rights and the laws against mur- 
der. Bray’s argument was similar to that of the 
assassin of Mohandas Gandhi, Nathuram Godse, 
who in his court trial eloquently justified what he 
called his “moral” though “illegal” act of killing 
the Mahatma. 

The idea of war is appealing because it justifies 
violence and imparts a peculiarly satisfying under- 
standing of the world. Warfare implies more than 
an attitude. Ultimately it is a worldview and an 
assertion of power. To live in a state of war is to live 
in a world in which individuals know who they are, 
why they have suffered, by whose hand they have 
been humiliated, and at what expense they have 


persevered. It provides cosmology, history, and 
eschatology, and offers the reins of political control. 
Perhaps most important it holds out the hope of 
victory and the means to achieve it. In the images 
of cosmic war, this victorious triumph is a grand 
moment of social and personal transformation, 
transcending all worldly limitations. To live with 
these images of war is to live with hope itself. 


RESPONDING TO THE NEW TERRORISM 

How can we respond to such acts of terrorism— 
acts that are not only tactics in political strategies 
but performances of violence that symbolize a cos- 
mic war? One temptation is to respond in kind, as 
the United States government did when Muslim 
activists—allegedly under the guidance of Osama 
bin Laden—bombed the American embassies in 
Kenya and Tanzania in 1998. But the acts of retali- 
ation seemed to stray far from their marks. The 
cruise missiles launched by the United States mili- 
tary fell on a pharmaceutical plant in Sudan and a 
hillside in Afghanistan without achieving any obvi- 
ous strategic objective. No significant damage was 
done to bin Laden’ organization, nor did he or any 
other activist appear to be intumidated as a result of 
the missile attack. 

A quid pro quo for terrorism usually fails, if for 
no other reason than few governments have been 
willing to sink to the same savage levels and adopt 
the same means of gutter combat that groups 
involved in terrorist acts have been willing to under- 
take. Moreover, governments have usually been 
aware that terrorists observe their responses to acts 
of terrorism. Any response, even 1n the form of retal- 
iatory strikes, enhances the perpetrators’ credibility. 

Another, quite different response to terrorist acts 
is to do nothing violent in response. After the World 
Trade Center bombing, for instance, the United 
States government made no retaliatory raids on the 
perpetrators’ bases of operations. In general this 
approach helps defuse a climate of violence. Gov- 
ernment authorities are not goaded into military 
actions that fit into the war scenario the terrorists 
are trying to evoke. And without having provoked 
a response, activist groups might grow weary of 
their theory of cosmic war and abandon their ran- 
dom attacks. But then again, they might not. 

A complete hands-off approach is also problem- 
atic: it might or might not quell violence. Moreover, 
terrorist acts are real threats to public safety, and no 
government can afford the perception by its citizens 
that it is too weak to respond when public order is 
under assault. 


As a result, most governments adopt an appro- 
priate middle road. They try to support and pro- 
mote moderate leadership within communities of 
violence to diminish support for the extremists. 
They are also vigilant in their surveillance of poten- 
tial terrorist groups to prevent the initial occurrence 
of violent acts. When terrorism does strike, the 
most prudent authorities attempt to apprehend the 
suspects legally without responding with the kind 
of force that will provoke more violence. 

Governments also must act decisively to shore 
up their own legitimacy. Authorities must be swift 
to condemn perceived threats to public order. In 
the wake of a series of catastrophic terrorist 
assaults in the mid-1990s, for example, the Amer- 
ican government felt compelled to speak out 
strongly against such actions. Secretary of State 
Warren Christopher assured the public that the 
United States government regarded terrorist acts in 
the name of religion and ethnic identity as “one of 
the most important security challenges we face in 
the wake of the Cold War.” 

Statements like Christopher’s may be somewhat 
alarmist. The small bands of rogue activists who 
have blown up American embassies in Africa or 
unleashed nerve gas in Tokyo subways are not capa- 
ble of mounting a major assault on the military 
might of the United States, and certainly do not 
have the ability to run their own organizations 
effectively, much less to seize the reins of power of 
major nation-states. In another sense, however, 
even small-scale acts of terrorism undertaken by a 
handful of angry activists constitute more than just 
a public nuisance. They create an aura of instabil- 
ity that threatens the credibility of nation-states. 


TERRORISM AND GLOBAL CHANGE 

Such assaults on public authority are unnerving 
because they come at a sensitive time. The last 
decade of the twentieth century and the first years 
of the twenty-first are a moment of transition ona 
global scale. With the fall of the Soviet Union and 
the end of the cold war in 1990 came the removal 
of a secure bipolar view of the world. In its wake 
appeared a rush of new expressions of local control. 
At the same time, local cultural identities are being 
threatened by new forces of globalization that have 
economic, technological, and cultural dimensions. 
People throughout the world are increasingly being 
linked to a vast global economic structure and sub- 
jected to images that invariably express the most 


superficial and secular aspects of popular culture in 
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the West. New alliances are emerging in Asia, the 
Middle East, and Europe. As the twenty-first cen- 
tury dawns, it is not yet clear whether the new 
world order will consist of transnational entities, 
regional alliances, or nation-states—and if the lat- 
ter, whether they will be modeled on the secular 
image of nations built on social contracts or on the 
religious ideal of states based on culture. 

The public insecurity that has come with these 
global cataclysms has been felt not only in nations 
that have changed the most—countries in the former 
Soviet Union, for instance—but also in economically 
stronger societies. In the 1990s, for example, the 
United States saw a remarkable degree of disaffection 
with its political leaders and the rise of right-wing 
religious movements that fed on the public’s percep- 
tion of inherent government immorality. 

Is the rise of religious terrorism related to these 
global changes? We know that some groups associ- 
ated with violence in industrialized societies have 
had an antimodernist political agenda. At the 
extreme end of this religious rejection in the United 
States were members of the Christian militia and 
Christian Identity movement, and isolated groups 
such as the Branch Davidian sect in Waco. When 
Michael Bray and other members of the religious 
right cast aspersions at the “new world order” they 
believe is being promoted by President Bill Clinton 
and the United Nations, what Bray and his col- 
leagues fear is the imposition of an order both tyran- 
nical and atheist. They see evidence of an 
antireligious governmental pogrom in a secular, 
multicultural society that has no religious moomngs. 

Acts of religious terrorism may be symptomatic 
of great global shifts in the structuring of public 
order. In such a climate, religion gives a profundity 
and ideological clarity to often real experiences of 
economic destitution, social oppression, political 
corruption, and a desperate need to rise above the 
limitations of modern life. The umage of cosmic 
struggle has given these bitter experiences mean- 
ing, and the involvement in a grand conflict has 
been for some participants exhilarating and even 
empowering. Those engaged in this conflict have 
gained a sense of their own destinies. Acts of vio- 
lence—even what appears to outsiders as vicious 
acts of terrorism—have been viewed by insiders in 
some cultures of violence as both appropriate and 
justified. It is one of the ironies of history that vio- 
lence sometimes accompanies the images of the 
morality and hope that are offered by religion's 
renewed presence in public life. E 





“Terrorism certainly threatens United States interests, and potential terrorists 

are undoubtedly at work today planning future attacks. But the approaches. 

called for by the 1996. Antiterrorism Act | are not the answer. They have been: 
| tried and they have failed.” __ 


Counterterrorism and the Constitution 
JAMES X. DEMPSEY 


lem: the United States, its citizens, and its 

values are targets of dangerous groups and 
individuals at home and abroad. Terrorist violence 
cannot be excused; it must be prevented when pos- 
sible and prosecuted when it occurs. Government 
agencies should have the legal authority and 
resources sufficient to counter this threat. 

Yet the record of America’s response to the threat 
of political violence is one of periodic infringements 
on the freedoms of speech and association and the 
constitutional right of due process. As the Supreme 
Court once stated, “History abundantly documents 
the tendency of Government—however benevolent 
and benign its motives—to view with suspicion 
those who most fervently dispute its policies.” At 
various times, and against various groups, the 
United States government has, ın the name of pro- 
tecting national security, subverted the very liber- 
ties that “make the defense of the Nation 
worthwhile,” as the Supreme Court noted in 
another case. Unfortunately, we are experiencing a 
curtailment of these basic liberties today. 

The threat of terrorist violence is felt especially 
strongly in the wake of the bombings of the World 
Trade Center in 1993, the Murrah Federal Building 
in Oklahoma City in 1995, and the United States 
embassies in Kenya and Tanzania in 1998. But the 
damage to fundamental civil liberties from Amer- 
ica’s flawed terrorism policy is also clear, and the 
risk of further overreaction to and abuse of politi- 
cal dissenters and disfavored minorities is high. 
Indeed, in response to the World Trade Center and 
Oklahoma City bombings, Congress enacted the 


Sie is, without doubt, a serious prob- 
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Antiterrorism and Effective Death Penalty Act of 
1996, one of the greatest assaults on the Constitu- 
tion in decades. 

The most troubling element of current American 
antiterrorism policy is the reliance on secret evi- 
dence and guilt by association—a double affront to 
the Constitution—in deportation proceedings 
against foreign nationals not accused of any 
involvement in violent activity. In dozens of cases 
around the country since 1996, the government has 
detained and sought to deport noncitizens (most of 
them Muslims) on the basis of secret evidence 
regarding their alleged political affiliations with 
“terrorist organizations.” These people; many of 
them long-term residents with families, homes, and 
productive jobs in the United States, have been 
jailed, sometimes for years, in truly Kafkaesque pro- 
ceedings: they are denied the opportunity to con- 
front their accusers, and sometimes not even told 
the name of the terrorist group with which the gov- 
ernment believes they are affiliated. Moreover, in 
those cases where the secret information has 
become known after years of legal proceedings, it 
has proved to be newspaper clippings, misunder- 
standings, bias, and hearsay. 

Civil liberties suffered a further blow in Febru- 
ary 1999 when the Supreme Court ruled that immi- 
grants who have been selectively singled out for 
deportation in retaliation for their mere association 
with a “terrorist organization” have no right to 
object to being so targeted based on activities that 
would clearly be protected by the First Amendment 
if engaged in by United States citizens. In effect, the 
court held that immigrants involved in political 
activity of which the government disapproves are 
vulnerable to selective retaliatory enforcement of 
the immigration laws. 

The threats to civil liberties raised by the 1996 
act are not new. From the 1950s to the 1990s, 
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national security investigations were carried out 
that consisted largely of monitoring First Amend- 
ment activity and that sought to rely on secrecy to 
obscure their political nature and their lack of evi- 
dence of criminal conduct. 

Consider, for example, the case of Khader 
Hamide, who immigrated to the United States in 
1971. He earned a bachelor’s degree and an MBA and 
also became active in the Palestinian community, 
distributing copies of a newspaper published by the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine. The 
PFLP, the second-largest faction within the umbrella 
Palestine Liberation Organization, had engaged in 
violent activities in the Middle East, but it was also 
engaged in a wide range of lawful activities, includ- 
ing the provision of education, day care, health 
care, and social security, as well as cultural activi- 
ties, publications, and political organizing. Hamide 
participated in demonstrations advocating Pales- 
tinian self-determination and helped organize large 
public dinners that featured political speeches, cul- 
tural performances, and humanitarian aid fundrais- 
ing attended by hundreds of Palestinians and 
Arab-Americans. 

In 1984 the FBI began an intensive investigation 
of Hamide and others in the Los Angeles area who 
were suspected of being PFLP members. The FBI 
documented in detail Hamide’s participation in 
political demonstrations, his distribution of liter- 
ature, and his speeches at public events. It 
painstakingly (but inaccurately) translated hun- 


dreds of pages of Arabic language newsletters. ` 


After three years of investigation, the FBI found no 
evidence of criminal activity by Hamide or other 
alleged PFLP members in Los Angeles. But rather 
than close its investigation and move on, the FBI 
asked the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
(INS) to deport Hamide and other suspected PFLP 
members in order, in the words of the Fal, to “dis- 
rupt” their political activities. In 1987, shortly after 
Hamide applied for United States citizenship, FBI 
and INS agents arrested him and seven others. Ina 
chilling preview of what was to come in other 
cases, the INS sought to detain the “Los Angeles 
Eight” on the basis of secret evidence and to deport 
them—not for any criminal conduct but on the 
basis of their association with the PFLP. Federal 
courts blocked the deportations, characterizing the 
government's case as based on “guilt by associa- 
tion,” but the Justice Department appealed to the 
Supreme Court, which, as noted earlier, ruled that 
aliens can be singled out for deportation based on 
their legal political activities. (The Los Angeles 
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Eight have been granted permanent resident alien 
status since the case started.) 

The case of the Los Angeles Eight 1s consistent 
with a pattern of surveillance and secrecy that 
stretches from the search for Communists during 
the McCarthy era in the 1950s to the monitoring 
and intimidation of antiwar protesters in the 1960s 
and opponents of Central America policy in the 
1980s. In 1975 and 1976, a congressional commit- 
tee headed by Senator Frank Church (p-m) docu- 
mented the government's illegal and harassing 
tactics; the resulting public and congressional out- 
rage spawned a series of reforms intended to pre- 
vent political spying and harassment. The reforms 
were significant, but as the case of the Los Angeles 
Eight illustrates, they were not as deep or as per- 
manent as many had believed. Clearly, a focus on 
political activity, reliance on guilt by association, 
and denial of due process have been enduring ele- 
ments of the nation’s approach to national security 
and counterterrorism. 


THE NEWEST ASSAULT 

The 1996 Antiterrorism Act continues this 
approach. The acts explicit criminalization of sup- 
port for peaceful activity effectively authorizes FBI 
surveillance and infiltration of political, religious, 
and ethnic groups engaged ın peaceful humanitar- 
ian and political work. Its repeal of a prohibition 
against using First Amendment activities as the sole 
basis for an inquiry further encourages politically 
motivated investigations. Its reintroduction of guilt 
by association into the immigration laws allows the 
exclusion and deportation of immigrants and for- 
eign visitors not for what they have done but for the 
causes and groups with which they have associated. 
And the endorsement of secret evidence in immi- 
gration proceedings against alleged terrorists denies 
the most fundamental of rights: the right to defend 
oneself by confronting one’s accusers. 

In curious respects, the government has failed to 
use the provisions of the 1996 act, belying the 
claims of dire necessity that accompanied its intro- 
duction and passage. The material support provi- 
sion has not yet been used to prosecute terrorist 
fundraisers or to seize terrorist assets, despite 
repeated assertions that organizations and individ- 
uals in the United States were funding terrorist 
groups abroad. Nor has the government invoked 
the jurisdiction of the secret deportation court that 
was authorized under the act. 

Nonetheless, the acts hostility to due process has 
been reflected in a series of cases in which the gov- 
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ernment, claiming authority under previous cases 
and other statutory provisions, has tried to use secret 
evidence to imprison and deport aliens accused of 
associating with terrorist groups. Legally, these cases 
are complex, but they share one characteristic: they 
demonstrate the unreliability of secret evidence. 

One example is the case of Nasser Ahmed, an 
Egyptian man who had served as a court-appointed 
paralegal and translator for Sheik Omar Abdel Rah- 
man, the Muslim cleric convicted in January 1996 
of plotting to plant bombs in New York City. Three 
months after the sheik’s conviction, Ahmed was 
arrested, denied bond, and held in jail for the next 
three and a half years on the basis of secret evi- 
dence. In 1997 an immigration judge, Donn Liv- 
ingston, found on the open record that Ahmed 
qualified for political asylum based on the likeli- 
hood that he would be imprisoned and tortured if 
returned to Egypt. But on the basis of secret evi- 
dence, Judge Livingston concluded that Ahmed was 
a danger to United States national security and 
therefore should be held in jail. After Ahmed’s 
lawyers went to federal court, the ms gave them a 
fuller summary of the charges and later declassified 
some of the secret evidence. One of the most dis- 
turbing revelations was the statement of an FBI agent 
arguing that Ahmed should be kept in prison 
because his release would make him “more well 
known, lending to his credibility.” In short, a man 
was held in jail because admitting error and releas- 
ing him would add to his credibility as a critic of 
the government. 

With the newly released material, Ahmed was 
able to rebut the charges, including the claim that 
he had visited Sheik Rahman in prison and had left 
with a letter that, when published, led to an attack 
by Muslim fundamentalists in Egypt in 1996. 
Ahmed’ lawyers showed that many others could 
have brought the letter out and that in any event it 
had no connection to the 1996 attack. Judge Liv- 
ingston, the same judge who had found the secret 


IThere is one more interesting t to the Ahmed case: 
Judge Livingston specifically eat some of the classi- 
fed evidence by the government also was available 
from nonconfidential sources. Yet the government msisted 
on using the classified material, meaning that the respon- 
dent could not even be told that the evidence exsted in 
unclassified form. 

2Legislation has been mtroduced to the secret evi- 
dence provisions—HR 2121, sponsored by Representatives 
David Bonior (D-MI) and Tom Campbell (R-CA) and over 
60 cosponsors from both parties. A hearing on the bill was 
held in the House Immigration Subcommittee on February 
10, 2000. 


evidence standing alone to be persuasive, con- 
cluded after the new hearing that Ahmed was not a 
danger to the national security. “Armed with a bet- 
ter understanding of the government's case,” he 
wrote, Ahmed “was successful in rebutting most of 
the factual allegations.” The remaining evidence 
was “double or triple hearsay,” for which the FB1 
refused to provide any substantiation, which led the 
judge to conclude that it was no longer credible. 
The INS would have continued to detain Ahmed, 
but the personal decision of Attorney General Janet 
Reno cut off further Ins appeals, and Ahmed was 
released in November 1999.1 

The case of Hany Kiareldeen is, in the words of 
the Washington Post editorial page of October 25, 
1999, “about as thorough an indictment of the use 
of secret evidence as one could ever expect to see.” 
Kiareldeen, a Palestinian, was arrested in March 
1998. The government sought to deport him and 
used secret evidence to detain him. As the case 
wound through the immigration process and into 
federal district court, summaries of the governments 
evidence were made available to Kiareldeen and his 
lawyers. These reports showed that the government 
claimed that Kiareldeen was a member of the group 
that bombed the World Trade Center, that he had 
hosted a meeting of the bombing conspirators in his 
home, and that he had threatened to kill Attorney 
General Janet Reno. Armed with these summaries, 
Kiareldeen demolished the government's case. He 
showed, for example, that he did not even live in the 
town where he was alleged to have hosted the ter- 
rorist meeting. Using the governments own evi- 
dence from the World Trade Center case, he showed 
that his telephone number never appeared on the 
logs of extensive calls among the conspirators. 
Although Kiareldeen was never told the source of 
the allegations, he suspected it was likely his former 
wife—who, he showed, had previously filed against 
him other unsubstantiated charges. Kiareldeen was 
released from prison in October 1999.2 


A MORE DANGEROUS TERRORISM? 

Today’s proponents of expanding government 
power to fight terrorism argue that the terrorist 
threat is qualitatively different than in the past, for 
two reasons. First, terrorism has been taken up by 
religious groups and cults, which may be less con- 
cerned about avoiding mass destruction than the 
traditional political terrorist groups. Political ter- 
rorists, the argument goes, operate within the con- 
straints set by the goal of obtaining political support 
for their cause. Religious or cult terrorists, in con- 


trast, are not looking for political support but 
instead may harbor Armageddon-like fantasies, and 
thus know no.bounds. 

Second, some argue that modern terrorists have 
access to more highly destructive chemical, biolog- 
ical, and perhaps even nuclear weapons. They also 
can take advantage of society's heavy dependence 
on networked computers for the operation of criti- 
cal infrastructures such as water, power, trans- 
portation, banking, and communications. The 
vulnerabilities of these systems, we are warned, 
opens the possibility of “cyberterrorism,” in which 
computers are the weapons and an “electronic Pearl 
Harbor” could bring the nation to its knees. 

Many facts justify skepticism about the claim 
that terrorists or their weapons have changed qual- 
itatively in ways that require a curtailment of civil 
liberties. First, the assertion that terrorists today 
“know no bounds” is questionable. Militant 
Islamist groups such as Hamas, Hezbollah, and 
Islamic Jihad, for example, have engaged for many 
years in terrorism motivated in part by concepts of 
religious martyrdom, yet they have strategically 
targeted and timed their attacks to further their 
political agenda, and have not sought to kill large 
numbers of people. 

As for advances ın technology, it is clear that 
human life can be taken in more ways today than 
50 years ago, thanks largely to the weapons pro- 
grams of the United States, the Soviet Union, and 
other governments that promoted research and 
development of weapons of mass destruction. But 
the Oklahoma City bombers demonstrated with 
their use of fertilizer and fuel oil that it does not 
take advanced technology to kill a large number of 
people. Thus, it is not clear that technological 
advances have categorically increased a threat that 
has long been with us. 

Other changes in the nature of terrorism argue 
against the approach taken in the 1996 Antiterror- 
ism Act. One is the emergence of the lone terror- 
ist, the member of no known group. In the 
Oklahoma City bombing trial, the government 
went to some length to prove that Timothy 
McVeigh, the man charged with carrying out the 
bombing, was not part of any larger group. This 
means that an intensive application of the type of 
political monitoring that some have proposed 
would not have identified McVeigh. 

But let us assume that Americans do face a quali- 
tatively different terrorist threat today. Does it justify 
the curtailment of liberty found in the 1996 Antiter- 
rorism Act? A heightened risk of terrorism would 
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mean that the consequences of failing to adopt a 
sound antiterrorism policy would be potentially more 
catastrophic than before. It does not tell us what pol- 
icy to adopt. The new terrorism—f it indeed exists— 
does not support the conclusion of some officials and 
commentators that we must increase government 
power at the expense of personal freedoms. 

Before adopting measures that curtail personal 
freedom, it might be more effective to address the 
highly destructive products that pose such serious 
tisk to life. The United States and its allies have not 
done nearly enough to gain control of the nuclear 
materials of the former Soviet Union, a project that 
probably would mean far more to national security 
than curtailing civil liberties. Lethal biological and 
chemical materials are widely produced and are 
currently subject to few controls. A program of 
stringent federal regulation of anthrax would have 
no civil liberties implications, but could meaning- 
fully restrict access to such products by both the 
malevolent and the merely careless. 

It is also clear that not nearly enough has been 
done with investigative and protective authorities 
that existed before the 1996 act and have little to do 
with intrusions on the First Amendment. For exam- 
ple, relatively modest, overt, nondiscriminatory 
measures, such as metal detectors at airports, pro- 
tect airlines from attack. Yet documents disclosed 
by The New York Times in January 1999 showed that 
explosives and guns avoided detection in govern- 
ment tests of airline secunty, largely due to lax prac- 
tices on the part of screening personnel. Similarly, it 
has become clear following the embassy bombings 
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in Tanzania and Kenya that Washington officials 
were largely unresponsive to the intense, well- 
founded, and forcefully expressed concerns of the 
American ambassador to Kenya, Prudence Bushnell, 
who warned repeatedly that the embassy was insuf- 
ficiently protected against terrorist attack (The New 
York Times has also reported that the cia told the 
State Department that an active terrorist group in 
Kenya was connected to Saudi expatriate Osama bin 
Laden, who has since been accused of mastermind- 
ing the bombings there and in Tanzania). 

A new terrorist threat may or may not exist. Ter- 
rorism certainly threatens United States interests, 
and potential terrorists are undoubtedly at work 
today planning future attacks. But the approaches 
called for by the 1996 Antiterrorism Act are not the 
answer. They have been tried and they have failed. 
The better course is to adhere to America’s consti- 
tutional principles, to use the criminal laws to pun- 
ish those who plan or carry out violent acts, and to 
draw critics of the government into the practice of 
democracy and tolerance. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL ANTITERRORISM STRATEGY 

We live in a world of political, ethnic, and reli- 
gious violence. More acts of terrorism will occur in 
the United States and overseas against American 
targets. A response is needed. As an alternative to 
the current, constitutionally flawed policy, it is pos- 
sible to outline an effective strategy based on tradi- 
tional criminal procedures directed at violent 
crimes, including intelligence gathering aimed at 
preventing terrorist acts before they occur. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation, the nation’s 
premier law enforcement agency, has the lead role 
in fighting terrorism at home. The Fs! brings to this 
task impressive resources, significant legal powers, 
and a jurisdiction that extends overseas. In recent 
years, the bureau has penetrated and prosecuted a 
bewildering array of organized criminal groups. It 
has pursued public corruption at all levels of local, 
state, and federal government while demonstrating 
a resistance to the kinds of corruption that have 
sometimes plagued police forces at the municipal 
level or in other countries. It has successfully inves- 
tigated terrorist acts at home and abroad. 

Yet this same Fai has throughout its history all too 
often violated First Amendment rights of freedom 


of speech and association. In the name of national 
security it has undertaken the disruption and “neu- 
tralization” of peaceful protest. The FBI is at its best 
when it carries out criminal investigations. It is at 
its worst when it acts in a counterintelligence, mon- 
itoring mode, secretly pursuing an ideologically 
defined target without the constraints and focus of 
the criminal code and without the expectation that 
its actions will be subject to scrutiny in the adver- 
sarial context of a public criminal trial. 

Instead of pursuing guilt by association, the FBI 
should focus its investigations on collecting evi- 
dence of individual culpability. Antiterrorism inves- 
tigations, whether of foreign or domestic groups, 
should be conducted pursuant to criminal rules, 
with the goal of arresting people planning, sup- 
porting, or carrying out violent activities and con- 
victing them in a court of law. 

Instead of the government’ assertion of the power 
to use secret evidence, the fundamental rule of due 
process should be restored: no one should be harmed 
by the government on the basis of information not 
subject to the test of cross-examination. This will 
require both repeal of the 1996 act’ provisions for an 
Alien Terrorist Removal Court and amendment of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Act to prohibit 
secret evidence in any immigration proceeding. Not 
only is the right to confront one’s accusers a consti- 
tutional norm, but its enforcement will produce more 
reliable determinations in terrorism-related cases. 

In place of the 1996 acts provision empowering 
the FBI to investigate a new, broadly defined offense 
of “support for terrorism,” express legislative lim- 
its should be placed on the Fats discretion to inves- 
tigate First Amendment activities. The act expanded 
the concept of support for terrorism to include sup- 
port for the political and humanitarian activities of 
groups that also engage in violence; instead, the 
crime of support for terrorism should be limited to 
support for activities that are themselves crimes. 

These reforms in counterterrorism policy will 
allow the United States to successfully meet the 
threat of terrorism without sacrificing constitutional 
values. They will mark an overdue rejection of the 
cold war theory that security must be purchased by 
compromising liberty, and they will place United 
States law enforcement and intelligence agencies 
back on the path of reform and accountability. I 
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ization and distrust that appeals to seemingly ancient hatreds and discontents.” 








Domestic Terrorism: The Enemy Within 
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ithin the subculture of American domes- 
tic terrorism, 2000 has been proclaimed 
the year of “RAHOWA”—Racial Holy War. 
Citizen militiamen, paramilitary neo-Nazis, racial- 
ist skinheads, and white Aryan resisters have mixed 
a strange brew of antigovernment ideology and 
white supremacist mythology. Not content with 
inflammatory speech, this disparate and loose con- 
federacy shares an apocalyptic vision of national 
and racial redemption by violence. Complete with 
their own cast of heroes and villains, sacred shrines 
and sacramental moments, these self-styled “revo- 
lutionary movements” have redefined the nature of 
American domestic terrorism. 

Political violence and popular insurrection 
against the government have a long history in the 
United States. So too do racism and xenophobia. 
Antiabortion assassinations, anarchist mail bombs, 
the desecration of synagogues and black churches, 
and assaults on government buildings are but the 
latest manifestations of resistance that embraces vio- 
lence as a legitimate means of expressing grievances 
against the government or social groups. Political 
and cultural violence may come from the left or the 
right on the ideological spectrum, and the perpetra- 
tor may be a lone assassin or a well-organized group. 

At the dawn of the third millennium, the con- 
vergence of antigovernment patriots and neo-Nazi 
white supremacists is the most disturbing develop- 
ment in American politics. These contemporary 
American terrorists, sworn to the overthrow of the 
government and a campaign of racial elimination, 
have become emboldened, brandishing a rhetoric 
of victimization and distrust that appeals to seem- 
ingly ancient hatreds and discontents. Technologi- 
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cally sophisticated and sometimes well financed, 
they preach a style of cultural politics directed at 
alienated white youths that is easily accessible on 
the Internet (like the expression “hate crimes,” 
“cyberhate” has become a part of the American lex- 
icon). No longer segregated to the shadowlands of 
popular culture, these organizations are becoming 
increasingly volatile and visible. 


TERRORISM, HOME GROWN 

The defining moment in this most recent chap- 
ter in American insurrectionary violence was the 
April 19, 1995 bombing of the Alfred P. Murrah 
Federal Building in Oklahoma City that killed 169 
people. The bombing introduced many Americans 
to the disturbing underworld of domestic terrorism 
while shattering whatever illusions existed about 
terrorism as only an international or overseas 
threat. Though initial reports tied the bombing to 
one or more Middle Eastern terrorist organizations, 
federal investigators realized quickly that the inci- 
dent was rooted in developments much closer to 
home. In fact, Morris Dees of the Southern Poverty 
Law Center has noted that, six months before Okla- 
homa City, he wrote Attorney General Janet Reno 
“to alert her to the dangers posed by the growing 
number of militia groups” and the threat they posed 
to the government and the nation. But Dees’ warn- 
ing about domestic terrorism went unnoticed. 

Tumothy McVeigh, a 27-year-old army veteran, 
was arrested and subsequently convicted and sen- 
tenced to death for the bombing. Terry Nichols, a 
close associate of McVeigh’, was also convicted of 
being an accomplice to the act in a separate federal 
trial and now awaits trial in Oklahoma state court, 
where he may also receive the death penalty if con- 
victed. McVeigh’s political sensibilities were pro- 
foundly influenced by the paramilitary and white 
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supremacist circles he had moved in after his mili- 
tary service in the Persian Gulf War. At the time of 
his arrest in April 1995, the news services reported 
that McVeigh was wearing a T-shirt bearing d slo- 
gan written by Thomas Jefferson and increasingly 
popular in militia circles: “The tree of liberty must 
be refreshed from time to time by the blood of patri- 
ots and tyrants.” Not unlike Eric Rudolph, the 
Christian Identity disciple who has been accused of 
carrying out bombings at an abortion clinic and at 
the 1996 Atlanta Olympic Games, McVeigh’s 
actions reflected the militancy of an insurgent ter- 
rorist underworld that emerged in the 1980s.1 

In the 1980s a variety of survivalist and paramil- 
itary groups drew inspiration from the antigovern- 
ment rhetoric of the Reagan years. From Penn- 
sylvania to Ohio and Michigan, and from Montana 
to Arizona and Texas, citizen militia units shared 
the general conviction of more mainstream politi- 
cal organizations that “government was part of the 
problem.” These self-defined “patriots,” however, 
did not merely want to reinvent government. 
Groups like the Posse Comitatus, the most extreme 
of the citizen militia organizations, took Thoreau's 
dictum of “that government is best which governs 
least” to its logical conclusion. 

The antigovernment rhetoric of this odd assort- 
ment of Second Amendment gun enthusiasts, ant- 
tax zealots, and right-wing libertarians was 
exaggerated by a belief that the government had 
betrayed and abandoned its own citizens. Militancy 
and militarism became the watchwords of this mili- 
tia subculture that appealed to a growing number of 
disillusioned young white men like McVeigh. So too 
did the increasing influence of white supremacist 
groups who advocated ethnic cleansing and a race 
war as redemptive acts of national renewal. 

Drawing on the earlier examples of the Ameri- 
can Nazi Party, the John Birch Society, and the Ku 
Klux Klan, groups like the Aryan Nations, National 
Alliance, the Christian Identity Church, Phineas 
Priesthood, and The Order emerged in the 1980s as 
the most vociferous white supremacist organiza- 
tions in the United States. The men who led these 
groups—Louis Beam, William Pierce, Richard But- 
ler, and Robert J. Mathews—were equally hostile to 
the federal government and those who benefited 
from its social welfare policies. “We will not yield 


pea icy earn bel al eal pn eting of 
abortion clinics for terronst bombings and several pub- 
lcized murders of physicians for providing abortion service. 
Religious fanaticism had an important role in each instance. 


this country to the forces of darkness, oppression 
and tyranny,” said Louis Beam of the Aryan Nations’ 
militant advocacy of its views. The emergence of 
men such as David Duke from the inner circle of 
the Ku Klux Klan to a new-found respectability in 
conservative political circles was one indication of 
the growing influence of the movement. 

What distinguished these reactionary groups was 
the boldness of their antigovernment and racist 
invective, and their willingness to go beyond mere 
speech to instigate violence against Jews, Catholics, 
blacks, homosexuals, and others identified as the 
source of society's problems. For some, race and 
religion remained the twin pillars of their cultural 
critique. For others, like Tom and John Metzger of 
the White Aryan Resistance (War), race itself was 
the new religion. “White Power” became their com- 
mon cultural cant, and “zoc”——the Zionist-Occu- 
pied Government—their common foe. Betraying a 
strong protofascist ideology, these supremacist 
groups targeted all non-Aryans for elimination. 

Wuliam Pierce, author, radio talk-show host, and 
self-proclaimed prophet of a new racial order, is per- 
haps the most influential of this group. A one-time 
political organizer for former Alabama governor 
and presidential candidate George Wallace who has 
ties to the ultraconservative John Birch Society and 
the American Nazi Party, Pierce is the author of the 


- fictional The Turner Diaries. Written in 1978 under 


the pseudonym “Andrew Macdonald,” The Turner 
Dianes is a sacred text of the new Aryan movement. 
Set in the 1990s, the “diaries” contain an apocalyp- 
tic account of a white racialist underground move- 
ment that foments insurrection and topples the 
American government as the pretext to igniting an 
international race war. Key ingredients in the 
takeover are the bombing of Fs! headquarters, an 
attack on the Capitol in Washington, D.C., and 
other acts of violence against federal property. The 
final consequence of this revolutionary violence is 
the redemption of the nation by white patriotic cit- 
izens, and the elimination of all non-Aryan groups’ 
from the United States. 


FROM RUBY RIDGE AND WACO... 

No incident of the past decade has resonated 
more deeply within this subculture than the con- 
frontation at Ruby Ridge, Idaho in 1992. Randy 
Weaver, who owned property on the ridge, was the 
embodiment of the white racial separatist, a sur- 
vivalist who disdained the government. Though 
raised a mainstream Baptist, Weaver gravitated to 
the Christian Identity Church in the 1980s. Chris- 


tian Identity teaches a version of Christian funda- 
mentalism that views Jews and other racial groups 
as the “children of Satan,” America as a chosen 
nation of white Christians, and the government as 
severely limited in scope and authority. Weaver, his 
wife, and their children took the apocalyptic vision 
of the Book of Revelation literally. Their beliefs were 
also shaped through Weaver's relationship with 
Identity Pastor Richard Butler, who ran an Aryan 
Nations compound on nearby Hayden Lake and 
viewed all ethnic and racial minorities as “scum.” 

In August 1992, a detachment of United States 
marshals and FBI agents appeared at Weavers ridge- 
top cabin to serve an arrest warrant on Weaver for 
a weapons charge. A protracted stand-off ensued. 
The confrontation ended in a two-day sequence of 
events that remains unclear on key details. What is 
clear is that two federal agents were wounded and 
Weaver's wife and son were killed. 

In the incident’s after- 
math, as FBI tactics were 
questioned, Weaver's wife 
and son were proclaimed 
“martyrs” for the cause. 
Randy Weaver himself 
became a public personal- 
ity within the new militia 
movements and in popular culture, although the 
press failed to report on his long-standing ties to 
extremist antigovernment racist organizations (fed- 
eral agents kept more than 100 Klansmen, racialist 
skinheads, and Christian Identity and Aryan 
Nations members at bay during the standoff). In 
what appeared to be a moment of personal vindica- 
tion, Weaver later received a $3 million payment 
from the federal government as compensation for 
his loss, and in 1995 he was the star witness ata 
United States Senate hearing on domestic terrorism 


and the militia movement. Though coverage of- 


Ruby Ridge quickly fell off the front page of main- 
stream newspapers, it invigorated the movement, 
which has made Randy Weaver a folk hero. 

Several months after Ruby Ridge government 
tactics were again criticized. On February 28, 
1993, more than 100 Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco 
and Firearms (ATF) and FBI agents stormed the 
Waco, Texas compound of a group known as the 
Branch Davidians in an unsuccessful attempt to 
arrest the groups leader, David Koresh. Koresh, an 
end-time prophet, was suspected of abusing 
Branch Davidian children and stockpiling 
weapons. The disastrous raid resulted in the deaths 
of 4 ATF agents and 5 Davidians. 





A new generation of younger and more 
outspoken leaders has emerged within 
the subculture of domestic terrorism. 
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For the next 51 days government agents and fed- 
eral troops surrounded the complex as negotiations 
moved in fits and starts. The growing military pres- 
ence attracted large crowds, some of whom had 
sided with the Weavers at Ruby Ridge. For David 
Koresh’ disciples it must have seemed that the apoc- 
alypse was near at hand and the government might 
be the agent of its deliverance. Finally, on April 19, 
federal troops attacked the main structure and a blaz- 
ing inferno erupted, killing all 75 Davidians inside. 

Few within the white supremacist and militia 
movements would have viewed David Koresh as a 
kindred spirit. But within the broader antigovern- 
ment culture Waco provided startling evidence of 
an abusive and tyrannical state that had turned on 
ordinary citizens without provocation. “The liberty 
bell has begun to ring loudly,” William Pierce 
announced, “and would-be federal tyrants know for 
whom the bell tolls.” Expressions of outrage were 
not reserved to right-wing 
extremists, however. As at 
Ruby Ridge, when the Jus- 
tice Department proved to 
be less than candid in its 
own explanation of events, 
public cynicism grew. 

Following Waco, atten- 
dance increased at militia meetings and gun shows— 
always a popular recruitment device within the gun 
culture—did brisk business. The Aryan Nations, Ku 
Klux Klan and other white supremacist organizations 
stepped up their own recruitment efforts, with con- 
siderable success. Leaders of the militia and racialist 
movements seemed impassioned in their vilification 
of government injustice. At several well-advertised 
rallies militia leaders and neo-Nazi organizers closed 
ranks for mutual benefit. “What this means,” said 
the Aryan Nations’ chief spokesman, “is we have a 
great opportunity now to make an impression on a 
very receptive audience, if we move aggressively and 
use a reasonable degree of discretion.” 


. . TO OKLAHOMA CITY 

On the second anniversary of the Waco siege, 
America’s most destructive act of domestic ter- 
rorism occurred in Oklahoma City. In a page 
lifted from The Turner Diaries, the bombing of the 
Murrah Building provided startling evidence of 
the vulnerability of the United States to internal 
political violence. Timothy McVeigh had sold 
copies of The Turner Diaries at militia gun shows 
and shared the enthusiasm of others for the text. 
The similarities between Pierce's fictional account 
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and McVeigh’s own scheme, down to the very 
hour and minute of the explosion, were too obvi- 
ous to discount. 

For William Pierce, the nightmare of the Okla- 
homa City bombing was a dream come to life. “The 
bond of trust between the United States govern- 
ment and its citizens has been broken,” he averred. 
“It is far too late to mend it... . When people are 
pushed as far as they are willing to go and when 
they believe they have nothing to lose, then they 
will resort to terrorism.” Terrorism, Pierce con- 
cluded, “is nasty business.” 

Even as the Oklahoma City bombing brought a 
violent subculture of domestic terrorism to the 
surface, it also forced a profound rethinking across 
several fronts. To many within the militia move- 
ments who did not share the extremist views gain- 
ing popularity, Oklahoma City was a catastrophe. 
For this more moderate element, advocacy of Sec- 
ond Amendment rights and a belief in limited gov- 
ernment was one thing, blowing up a federal 
building where innocent blood was shed was quite 
another. Not surprisingly, in the public backlash 
that ensued, militia membership declined mark- 
edly. (According to the Southern Poverty Law Cen- 
ter’s research arm, Militia Watch, the number of 
patriot groups in America has declined by almost 
50 percent since 1995.) Ironically, the number of 
militia web sites has increased by one-third in 
these same years as new recruitment strategies 
have been devised. 

Within the ranks of the paramilitary racist 
groups, the fallout from Oklahoma City required a 
redirection of energies. Government hearings, the 
passage of two counter-terrorism acts in Congress— 
one specifically addressing domestic terrorism— 
and McVeigh’s prosecution brought a degree of 
public attention that was not welcome. Although 
their message did not change, a less public profile 
and a more covert strategy were recommended, at 
least for the moment. 

A new strategy of “leaderless resistance,” which 
prizes individual acts of defiance, has replaced the 
more collective approach of previous years. “Amer- 
ica will not be saved by organizations or groups,” 
explained Nord Davis, a Christian Identity patri- 
arch. “There will be no unified command structure 
between the various groups so any infiltration will 
be both expensive and time consuming.” Herein is 
one of the lessons of Oklahoma City: the ability of 
these radical fringe groups to adapt to changing cir- 
cumstances without abandoning their essential ide- 
ology or tactics. 


HATE’S RESURGENCE 

In the five years since the Oklahoma City bomb- 
ing, hate groups have resurfaced with a renewed 
purpose, and hate activity has increased. According 
to the Southern Poverty Law Center, more than five 
hundred hate crimes were committed in the United 
States in 1998. California, Texas, Florida and Penn- 
sylvania have the most hate groups. 

Three incidents dramatized the presence of ter- 
roristic hate in the country. The December 1995 
murder of a black couple by white soldiers in Fayet- 
teville, North Carolina, solely because they were 
black, revealed the presence of white supremacist 
groups within the military. As is suspected of Tim- 
othy McVeigh, evidence indicates these soldiers 
made contact with neo-Nazi affiliates after they had 
entered the armed services. (In 1999, Steve Barry, a 
retired noncommissioned officer in the Special 
Forces, created a “Special Forces Underground” 
affiliated with the neo-Nazi National Alliance.) 

In June 1998, James Byrd was dragged to his 
death behind a pickup truck near Jasper, Texas. In 
the prosecution of his assailants, it became evident 
that the two defendants had direct ties to neo-Nazi 
racialist groups, and that they had kidnapped and 
murdered Byrd simply because he was black. And, 
in a case that similarly shocked the nation, in Octo- 
ber 1998 Matthew Shephard, a gay college student 
in Wyoming, was assaulted and left to die on a rural 
road by two men with avowed homophobic views. 
At Shephard’s funeral, antigay and neo-Nazi 
protesters paraded in front of the church as the ser- 
vice concluded inside. 

Marketing strategies are now more sophisticated, 
and the message can be carefully coded or raw ım its 
directness. Body tattoos, comic books, T-shirts, and 
an underground music scene promote a culture of 
violence and hate. In October 1999, William Pierce 
of Aryan Nations paid nearly $250,000 for Resis- 
tance Records, which the Southern Poverty Law 
Center's Intelligence Report called the “most lucra- 
tive white supremacist enterprise in North Amer- 
ica.” The Internet has been an essential tool to the 
proselytizing efforts of the post-Oklahoma City 
movements. Inexpensive and easy to maintain, an 
Internet web site is global in reach. The Internet has 
also been a useful means of linking disparate ele- 
ments of this terrorist subculture. 

According to one study, more than 500 active 
web sites are supported by known hate organiza- 
tions. For Dylan Klebold and Eric Harris, easy 
access to cyberhate literature and an immersion in 
the hate subculture fueled their fantasies into an 


April 1999 assault on fellow students at Columbine 
High School in Colorado. Twelve students and a 
teacher were murdered before the two classmates 
turned their weapons on themselves. Cyberhate has 
proved to be the pornography of choice for “lost 
boys,” as Cornell University Psychologist James 
Garbarino calls a new generation of alienated 
young white males. 

“Largely driven by Identity theology,” the South- 
ern Poverty Law Center recently reported, “terror- 
ist conspiracies and crimes have skyrocketed since 
the Oklahoma City bombing.” The government has 
in the last two years uncovered plots to attack sev- 
eral ms buildings, other federal structures, banks, 
and at least one natural gas refinery. Eric Rudolph, 
the abortion-clinic and Olympic Games bomber 
who has close ties to Aryan and Identity groups, 
remains at large in one of the largest manhunts in 
recent American history. And in August 1999, 
Buford O’Neal Furrow, Jr. was charged with mur- 
der and attempted murder after allegedly shooting 
several children and two adults at the North Valley 
Jewish Community Center in California, and then 
killing a Filipino-American postal worker. Furrow 
is a proud member of the Aryan Nations and the 
aligned Phineas Priesthood, which teaches that its 
disciples are called by God to commit acts of ter- 
ror. He is reported to have told officials that his 
actions were intended as “a wake-up call to Amer- 
ica to kill Jews.” ' 


“LOOK HOMEWARD, ANGEL” 

A new generation of younger and more outspo- 
ken leaders has emerged within the subculture of 
domestic terrorism. Although he has joined the 
Republican Party in Louisiana, David Duke remains 
connected with the Ku Klux Klan and other more 
overt neo-Nazi groups, and John Metzger has joined 
his father, Tom, in leading the White Aryan Resis- 
tance. But the individual who has received the 
greatest attention is Matthew Hale, the leader of the 
neo-Nazi World Church of the Creator. 

Only in his late twenties, Hale’s youth belies 
years of involvement in various white supremacist 
groups, including the National Socialist White 
American Party, which he cofounded in 1992. Hale 
graduated from law school and passed the bar 
exam, but the state of Illinois denied him a license 
to practice law because of his extreme racist views. 
Undeterred, in 1999 Hale appeared on any national 
talk show that would schedule him to protest what 
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he saw as discrimination and to promote his own 
peculiar Aryan views. 

The “Creativity Movement,” as Hale and his small 
gathering of disciples call their theology of race pride, 
is strikingly similar to older anti-Semitic propaganda. 
“Race is everything,” the movement teaches. “In 
order to survive and prosper, the White Race must 
overcome its five main enemies: judaism [sic], Chris- 
tianity, Communism, Liberalism, and Nationalism.” 
Addressing “white racial comrades,” Hale asserts the 
“need to bring the White Man back to his senses.” 

It is the stridency of Hale’s message that has 
brought him attention. “RAHOWA: The White Man's 
total Racial Holy War is our answer to the jewish 
[sic] war of extermination against the White Race! 
... RAHOWA! Total racial warfare, total WHITE VIC- 
TORY!” Hale’s web site declares. “We believe the 
White Race is and always has been the originator 
and Creator of all worthwhile Culture and Civiliza- 
tion. ... We believe that RAHOWA, under the victo- 
rious flag of the one and only, true and 
revolutionary White Racial Religion-Creativity, is 
the only road to the resurrection and redemption of 
the White Race.” 

Hale, a devotee of Adolph Hitler who has freely 
appropriated the occult symbolism and mythology 
of German fascism, has been engaged like other 
white supremacist leaders in an active recruitment 
campaign on high school and college campuses. 
The glimmer of national media attention has 
emboldened Hale and his fledgling group into a 
style of racial activism that shows no signs of 
diminishing. In July 1999 one of Hale’ closest lieu- 
tenants, Benjamin Smith, went on a weekend shoot- 
ing spree in Chicago, targeting blacks, Jews, and 
Asians. A popular black basketball coach and an 
Asian-American graduate student were killed, and 
six other people were injured in a string of random 
shootings before Smith killed himself. 

If past is prologue in the history of American vio- 
lence, more acts of isolated and organized terrorism 
can be expected this year. No evidence exists that 
extremist groups advocating insurrection and racial 
or ethnic cleansing are not sincere in their convic- 
tions. As recent events have shown, the William 
Pierces, Timothy McVeighs, and Matthew Hales 
should be taken seriously. “Look Homeward, 
Angel,” John Milton wrote in another time and 
place. When assessing the full dimensions of ter- 
rorism in its international and homegrown versions, 
we are well served to take his advice. E 
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Accomplice or Witness? 
The Media’s Role in Terrorism 


BRIGITTE L. NACOS 


t was the opening day of the World Trade Orga- 

nization meeting in Seattle, Washington in late 

1999. Even before delegates from all over the 
globe assembled for their first session, violence 
broke out in the streets near the meeting site. 
While 40,000 men and women representing vari- 
ous organizations expressed their opposition to 
WTO policies peacefully, a few dozen masked 
protesters in fatigues retrieved hammers, M-80 fire- 
crackers, and spray paint from their knapsacks and 
vandalized brand-name stores such as Starbucks, 
Nike, FAO Schwarz, and Old Navy. The rampage by 
self-described “anarchists” and the subsequent 
“Battle of Seattle” between protesters and police 
would have amounted to little more than a nui- 
sance without the massive media coverage it 
received, since only modest property damage and 
minor injuries were sustained. Indeed, it was not 
the wTO proceedings inside the convention hall but 
the violence committed by a small group of people 
and the overzealous reactions of the security forces 
that became the major story in the domestic and 
international media. 

Once again the publicity rationale undergirding 
political violence had worked. Although chiding the 
“corporate media” for biased reporting, the anar- 
chists (said to share “Unabomber” Ted Kaczynski’s 
antitechnology, anticonsumerism views) recognized 
the value of nonstop media attention. “The wro 
protests are a watershed,” they proclaimed on one 
web site (http://www.chumba.com/_gospel.htm); 
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“after the Battle of Seattle the anarchists will no 
longer be ignored.” Although this may have been 
an overly optimistic assessment, the violence for 
political ends had triggered what one might call the 
calculus of terrorism: extensive media coverage of 
an incident that in turn results in public attention, 
and, most important, reactions by decisionmakers 
(in the wake of the events in Seattle, President Bill 
Clinton condemned the violence but expressed 
sympathies for the protesters’ environmentalist and 
labor rights sentiments). 

In the latter nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, European and American anarchists resorted 
to far more lethal acts of violence for reasons quite 
different from those of their contemporary name- 
sakes. But those who threw bombs into crowded 
theaters, chambers of deputies, or assassinated 
prominent political figures also pursued a strategy 
of “propaganda by deeds” that counted on ample 
press coverage of their actions and causes. And long 
before Gutenberg invented the printing press in the 
fifteenth century, ancient terrorists, such as the 
Zealots who targeted Roman occupiers in Palestine 
as well as moderate fellow Jews (66-70 A.p.), and 
the Assassins, a Shiite sect whose members fought 
for the purification of Islam (1090-1275 «.D.), pre- 
ferred to commit their violent acts on holidays and 
in busy locations to ensure that news of their deeds 
would spread quickly and widely. 

While publicity has been a central goal of most 
terrorists throughout history, the means of com- 
munication have advanced from word-of-mouth 
accounts by witnesses to news reporting in the 
print press, radio, newsreel, and eventually televi- 
sion, which has greatly enhanced terrorists’ propa- 
ganda capabilities. More recently, the World Wide 
Web has emerged as a new and the perhaps the 
most potent propaganda vehicle for terrorist 


groups and “lone wolves,” as well as for the advo- 
cates of political violence. 


PUBLICITY: THE LIFEBLOOD OF TERRORISM? 

Terrorism experts, public officials, and even some 
members of the media have blamed the mass 
media—especially television—for rewarding terror- 
ist acts with disproportionate coverage that plays 
into the hands of terrorists. Moreover, since the 
most gruesome and deadly incidents receive the 
greatest volume of reporting, media critics have 
charged that terrorists resort to progressively blood- 
ier violence to satisfy the media's appetite for shock- 
ing news. If terrorism is seen as political theater 
performed for audiences (domestic and interna- 
tional publics, particular groups and individuals, 
and, of course, political elites), clearly the mass 
media plays a crucial role. Without massive news 
coverage the terrorist act would resemble the 
proverbial tree falling in the forest: if no one learned 
of an incident, it would be as if it had not occurred. 
For this reason, media critics have suggested that 
political violence would radically decline, or even 
disappear, without the media’s eagerness to high- 
light terrorist acts. Publicity in the form of news 
coverage is therefore perceived as the lifeblood or, 
as former British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 
put it, the “oxygen” of terrorism. 

Not all experts agree on the centrality of publicity 
to terrorism. Some cite examples and statistics to 
establish that terrorists historically have perpetrated 
violence without claiming responsibility, therefore 
not advertising their motives. With the World Trade 
Center bombing in 1993, the Oklahoma City fed- 
eral building bombing and the sarin gas attacks in 
the Tokyo subway system in 1995, and the series of 
major bombings in Saudi Arabia, Tanzania, and 
Kenya in the late 1990s, this position has gained 
currency among terrorist scholars. They argue that 
media coverage and the desire for propaganda can- 
not be important goals if terrorists do not tell their 
target audiences who struck and why. 

But the idea of a new “terrorism of expression” 
that does not depend on publicity has weaknesses. 
Classifying the World Trade Center bombing as a 
milestone in the short history of so-called faceless 


1The FBI determined that the letter was authentic, and 
established that it had been wntten on a iter found in 
the possession of a member of the group that had plotted to 
bomb the center. The existence of the letter might have 
escaped some observers and supporters of the expressive ter- 
rorism theory because the Times hee hie publication of the 
letter until the first suspects had been arrested. 
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or “new” terrorism is inaccurate because those ter- 
rorists, in a letter to the March 25, 1993 New York 
Times, did claim responsibility for the bombing and 
detailed their grievances against the United States.1 

In other instances, terrorists have left important 
clues that revealed their grievances and motives. 
One such case was the Oklahoma City bombing. 
Obviously trying to avoid arrest, Timothy McVeigh 
and Terry Nichols did not claim responsibility for 
the attack. Perhaps they planned to do so at a later 
date, had they not been arrested so soon after the 
explosion. Yet by detonating their powerful bomb 
on the second anniversary of the rss ill-fated raid 
on a group of armed religious extremists, the 
Branch Davidians, in Waco, Texas, the two ensured 
that the media would explore the most likely 
motive—that it was revenge for Waco—and bring 
it into the public sphere. 

McVeigh and Nichols probably never imagined 
how well the calculus of terror would work for 
them. As the mass-mediated debate—both in the 
conventional media and on political talk radio and 
television programs—linked the bombing of the 
Murrah Federal Building in Oklahoma City to the 
fate of the Branch Davidians, public opinion 
changed radically with respect to the Fars actions at 
Waco, which caused the death of more than 80 peo- 
ple. While the vast majority of Americans (73 per- 
cent) still approved of the Far's actions against the 
Branch Davidians a few days after the blast in Okla- 
homa City, more Americans (50 percent) criticized 
than supported (43 percent) the FBI on this issue 
after several weeks of intensive media reporting. 
Because of this change in public sentiment, the 
Oklahoma City bombers achieved that which con- 
stant petitions and protests from right-wing circles 
had not: the United States Congress promptly sched- 
uled and conducted hearings that revisited the Waco 
case and a similarly controversial incident at Ruby 
Ridge, Idaho in August 1992 in which the wife and 
son of Randy Weaver, a right-wing extremist, were 
killed in a confrontation with Fai agents. 

Although the linkages among terrorism, media 
content, effects on public opinion, and decision- 
makers are not always as obvious as in the Okla- 
homa City incident, the calculus of terror has 
worked well for terrorists and will continue to do 
so. If nothing else, political violence so- 
called terrorist spectaculars—always results in 
widespread news reporting and mass-mediated 
debates. Even when no “rogue state,” group, or 
lone-wolf extremist such as the Unabomber claims 
responsibility for violent acts, the fears and anxi- 
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eties of target societies left in the dark about their 
attackers can play into the terrorists’ design. 
Moreover, regardless of whether they claim 
responsibility, militarily weak terrorists send force- 
ful messages when they strike powerful countries. 
In the case of the bombings of the United States 
embassies in Kenya and Tanzania in 1998, for 
which no group ever claimed responsibility, the ter- 
rorist message again was that even the world’s 
remaining superpower with its vast military and 
economic superiority is no more than a paper tiger 
against determined terrorists.2 And in the case of 
the 1995 nerve gas attack in the Tokyo subway sys- 
tem, the Aum Shinrikyo sect did not claim respon- 
sibility but tnggered domestic and international 
media coverage that sent shockwaves through Japan 
and the rest of the world, creating a situation that 
fit well into the cults end-of-the-world scenarios. 


ATTENTION, RECOGNITION, RESPECTABILITY 

Most terrorist groups or loners have short- and 
long-term goals that transcend their publicity ob- 
jectives. Freeing 
imprisoned com- 
rades, exacting 
revenge, or creat- 
ing fear and con- 
fusion are com- 
mon short-term 
goals that can be 
accomplished with a single violent act. The same 
group or person may also have far a more ambitious 
long-term goal—regime change or national inde- 
pendence, for example—that will not occur with 
one bold act of terror. To achieve these ultumate 
goals, terrorists need the attention of the mass 
media to manipulate, threaten, intimidate, or co-opt 
the general public, specific groups and individuals, 
and government officials. By resorting to more spec- 
tacular and brutal acts and thereby heightening the 
threshold of violence, terrorists are assured of sub- 
stantial press coverage. 

Attention is not the only media-related terrorist 
goal. Perpetrators of political violence, whether they 
fight for statehood, a ban on legalized abortions, or 


2Based on several so-called fatwas (religious edicts) that 
were issued by Saudi-born ted terrorist Osama bin 
Laden m the first half of 1998 m which he called on Mushms 
to kill Amencans and their allies—ctvilian and military—in 
any country where it is possible to do so, American terror- 
ism experts 10 the CIA, FBI, and other agencies linked the 
bombings in Kenya and Tanzania quickly to bm Laden and 
his organization, al Qaeda (the Base). 





Political violence—especially so-called terrorist 
spectaculars—always results in widespread news 
reporting and mass-mediated debates. 





animal rights, also want recognition of their 
grievances, causes, and demands. Finally, many 
groups strive for respectability and perhaps even a 
degree of legitimacy in their own society and 
abroad. If a great deal of political violence is com- 
mitted to gain attention, recognition, and respect- 
ability (and to advance through all of this the 
perpetrators’ short-term and long-term objectives), 
how are these goals facilitated by the media? 

The free press reports, as it should, on terronsm 
abroad and at home. In the aftermath of major ter- 
rorist strikes, the media often provide a vital public 
service similar to its role in the wake of natural dis- 
asters or urban riots. Following the World Trade 
Center and Oklahoma City bombings, the media— 
especially local radio, television, and newspapers— 
were instrumental in helping crisis managers inform 
the public about emergency phone numbers, traffic 
restrictions, working schedules, and donations of 
goods and services. But these exemplary reporting 
patterns also have another side. Because major ter- 
rorist incidents are rich in dramatic, shocking, and 
tragic human in- 
terest aspects, the 
news media tends 
to overcover such 
events. Commun- 


ication scholar 
Shanto Iyengar 
found that be- 


tween 1981 and 1986 the early evening television 
news broadcasts of ABC, CBS, and NBC carried 2,273 
terrorism stories—more than their reports on 
poverty, crime, unemployment, and racial discrimi- 
nation combined. Today the traditional news 
media—television, radio, and print—face stiff com- 
petition from the all-news cable channels, such as 
CNN, MSNBC, and FOX News, and their virtually non- 
stop coverage of a sensational event. As a result, 
when terrorists struck in the 1990s, their actions 
received even more media attention than earlier ter- 
rorist violence. 

How do terrorists fare in their attempt to win 
recognition through the media? Early in his career 
as a mastermind of terrorist acts, George Habash of 
the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
(PFLP) explained the reason for his activities when 
he said, “We force people to ask what 1s going on.” 
Yet terrorists also force their target audiences to ask 
why they are at the receiving end of violence. The 
media are the most likely sources of this informa- 
tion—often by offering terrorists or their support- | 
ers the opportunity to directly communicate their 


grievances, causes, and objectives. Unwittingly, the 
mass media thus accommodate terrorists’ desire to 
advertise the reasons behind their violence. As NBC 
News anchor Tom Brokaw once explained, “I think 
we have to work harder to put [terrorism] into 
some kind of political context, however strong or 
weak that context might be.” 

Media critics, especially experts on foreign pol- 
icy and national security matters who have held 
high government positions and dealt with terror- 
ism, are not persuaded. Former Secretaries of State 
Henry Kissinger and Alexander Haig and former 
national security adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski are 
among those who have repeatedly criticized the 
media for allowing terrorists to convey their 
demands and grievances to their target societies— 
a tendency that often affects and limits govern- 
ment response options.3 

Finally, it has been suggested that the news 
media, especially television, enhance terrorists’ third 
publicity goal: to gain respectability. By treating ter- 
rorists, their sponsors, and sympathizers as legiti- 
mate political actors, the newscasts appear to 
bestow a degree of respectability on these figures— 
especially when known terrorists appear with gov- 
ernment authorities, ambassadors, and other official 
personalities. Generally, the news coverage that 
plays into the respectability objective amounts to 
about 1 percent of terrorism coverage. But when 
terrorists and those who speak on their behalf make 
themselves available to the media during a terrorist 
situation, more than one-tenth the relevant televi- 
sion coverage tends to fit this category. 


COMMUNICATION TECHNOLOGY AND TERRORISM 

The proliferation of television and radio channels 
and, even more important, the vast technological 
advances in the transmission of news broadcasts, 
have greatly enhanced terrorists’ chances of achiev- 
ing their media-related goals. Two historical exam- 
ples illustrate this. 

In September 1970, members of the prL? simul- 
taneously hijacked four New York—bound airliners 


3What amount of news content on terrorist mcidents 
addresses the causes and grievances of terrorists? Studies 
have found that newspapers in the United States and the 
United Kingdom typically devote about 10 percent of their 
terrorism e to this particular aspect. I found similar 
results as plone, ante the content of American television 
news. The point is not that the mecha are in collusion with 
terrorists but rather that anes reporting in a highly 
competitive news business facilitates the recognition goal of 
terrorists who are often as media-savvy as Madison Avenue 
publicity experts or spin doctors in presidential campaigns 
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carrying more than 600 passengers. Eventually, 
three of the planes were forced to land in a remote 
region of Jordan, where many of the passengers, 
mostly Americans and Europeans, were held for 
about three weeks. While the media in the United 
States and Europe reported extensively on the 
hijacking, the reporting paled in comparison to the 
great attention later hijackings and hostage situa- 
tions received. The communications technology at 
the time did not allow instant live transmissions 
from remote locations. Satellite transmissions were 
in their early stages and extremely expensive; the 
live, nonstop reports that have become so common 
since then were not available. For the PFL the spec- 
tacular hijacking was disappointing. The tense sit- 
uation did receive media, public, and government 
attention, but no news organization overcovered the 
situation and forced President Richard Nixon or 
European heads of government to act under pres- 
sure. More important, the recognition goal was only 
slightly furthered: the mass public did not gain 
greater knowledge about the plight of the Palestini- 
ans because of the quadruple hijacking episode. 

In 1972, during the Olympic Games in Munich, 
members of Black September, a Palestinian terror- 
ist group, were far more successful in achieving the 
media~centered goals that had been sought by their 
PFLP brethren two years earlier. The group killed 
two Israeli athletes outright and took nine others 
hostage. As the deadly drama in the Olympic village 
unfolded, ending with the bloody massacre of the 
hostages at an airport near Munich during a rescue 
attempt by German security forces, an estimated 
800 million people worldwide witnessed the live 
nonstop television coverage. In the process many 
in the global audience learned a considerable 
amount about Palestinian terrorist groups and their 
motives for violence. Black September undoubtedly 
chose Munich at the time of the Olympics because 
the technology, equipment, and personnel were in 
place to guarantee a television drama that had never 
before been witnessed in the global arena. 

Nearly two decades later, hand-held cameras and 
new transmission technologies available to the 
news media allow terrorists to strike, hold hostages, 
and establish training camps without sacrificing 
publicity in the form of television coverage and 
especially powerful visual images. Yet while they 
will continue to exploit the traditional media, pre- 
sent and future terrorists are less dependent on the 
media gatekeepers because of an attractive new 
medium: the Internet. Web sites, message boards, 
chat rooms, and e-mail offer new opportunities for 
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terrorists to convey their messages directly to audi- 
ences everywhere, including like-minded people 
and potential new recruits, the traditional media, 
and the targets of their terrorist deeds and threats. 

The possibilities of the Internet were first real- 
ized in late 1996, after members of the leftist Tupac 
Amaru guerrilla group infiltrated and took over the 
Japanese ambassadors compound in Peru’ capital 
of Lima during a December 17 reception for 600 
guests. Terrorism experts knew little or nothing 
about the small Túpac Amaru Revolutionary Move- 
ment, but information on the group was quickly 
posted on web sites that had been established and 
updated by members and supporters in North 
America and Europe, who stayed in touch with the 
abductors throughout the four-month ordeal 
(which ended when Peruvian troops stormed the 
embassy, killing the 14 guerrilla hostage-takers and 
freeing unharmed 71 of the 72 remaining hostages). 

At the beginning of the twenty-first century, 
most, if not all, organizations perpetrating and advo- 
cating terrorism use the Internet in some manner: 
to communicate with each other, organize actions 
(often through the use of passwords and encryption 
to limit access to members and friends), rally sup- 
porters and sympathizers, enlist new members, 
advertise successful actions, honor fallen com- 
rades—especially when they have died during su1- 
cide missions—and to convey grievances, threats, 
and demands to their targets at home and abroad. 

According to counterterrorism officials in the 
United States government, the Saudi expatriate 
Osama bin Laden and his organization al Qaeda 
currently represent the greatest terrorist threat to 
the United States. While bin Laden, who is the 
FBI's “Most Wanted” fugitive, has repeatedly 
granted interviews to American and other West- 
ern journalists, his views and the full text of his 
various “fatwas” and declarations are available on 
many Internet sites. The World Islamic Front 
Statement of February 23, 1998, which was 
released on the web by bin Laden and four other 
leaders, contained the fatwa that proved prophetic 
less than six months later when more than 300 
people were killed and 5,000 injured in the bomb- 
ing of American embassies in Kenya and Tanza- 
nia. That edict—translated into English—remains 
posted on the Internet (http://www.fas.org/irp/ 
world/para/docs/980223-fatwa.htm). 

Domestic groups also use web sites to dissemi- 
nate and reinforce their agenda, to rally their 
friends, and to frighten their foes. Even after anti- 
abortion extremists killed and injured physicians 


and other workers at abortion clinics, some web 
sites of militant prolife organizations continued to 
indoctrinate, if not incite. One site (http:// 
www.operationrescue.org), which displays a run- 
ning counter of the number of abortions since the 
Roe v. Wade Supreme Court ruling in 1973 and a 
photo gallery of aborted fetuses, reveals the names 
of “abortionists” and characterizes First Lady 
Hillary Rodham Clinton, New York City Mayor 
Rudy Giuliani, and others as “baby killers” because 
of their prochoice positions. The site recently urged 
supporters to do something against the storefront 
killing centers on “Main Street,” arguing, “If you 
had a mass murderer/child molester in your com- 
munity or church, wouldn't you want to know? Join 
the cry for justice and picket the communities, 
clubs, churches, and offices of baby killers.” 

The traditional media may carry excerpts such 
as this or bin Laden's edicts or describe the posi- 
tions of these organizations, but web sites provide 
far more extensive information for the interested 
public—not only in the wake of a terrorist incident 
but on a continual basis. The same is true for infor- 
mation that details and condemns violent political 
deeds and threats. 

This leaves a question: If terrorists indeed strike 
to be heard in the public sphere, will political vio- 
lence subside or disappear once more people around 
the globe are connected to the World Wide Web and 
terrorists can circumvent the traditional media in 
their quest to communicate messages directly to 
friends and foes? The answer is that it is not likely in 
the foreseeable future, even if the Internet commu- 
nity grows more rapidly than predicted. Given the 
vast number of web sites, an actual act of political 
violence remains the best bet that the traditional 
media will report it at great length and in the process 
whet the public’ appetite to obtain more information 
on the Internet. Just as business-to-consumer and 
business-to-business Internet companies spend con- 
siderable funds to advertise their existence and their 
services in the traditional media, terrorists, too, need 
print, radio, and television to draw attention to them- 
selves. After all, without the devastating bombings in 
Saudi Arabia and East Africa, few people outside the 
circle of his associates and sympathizers would have 
had a reason to search the World Wide Web for 
information on bin Laden: and without the conven- 
tional media’s generous coverage of the “Battle of 
Seattle,” few people outside the small group of like- 
minded individuals would be interested in searching 
the Internet for information on modern-day anar- 
chists in the United States and elsewhere. a 





“While some terrorists will eventually have the technological skills or opportu- 
nities to engage in extremely damaging cyberterrorism, this is not the only dan- 
gerous implication of the information revolution. More seriously, this 
revolution is enabling new forms of organization and new doctrines that will 
affect the spectrum of conflict, including terrorism.” 
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rorism” makes the news almost every week. 

The idea of terrorists surreptitiously hacking 

into a government, military, commercial, or socially 
critical computer system to introduce a virus or 
worm, turn off a crucial public service, steal or alter 
sensitive information, 

deface or swamp a web 


[es an instance or prospect of “cyberter- 
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the media, and gen- 
uinely worries policymakers. Although fears that 
the Y2K problem could provide opportunities to 
some terrorists have not been realized, other devel- 
opments since January—such as the denial-of-ser- 
vice attacks against a few on-line commercial 
enterprises based in the United States (Yahoo! and 
eBay, among others), and speculation that software 
developers secretly associated with Aum Shinrikyo 
cult may have placed Trojan horses in sensitive 
computer systems in Japan—continue to enliven 
the threat of cyberterrorism. 

Cyberterrorism thus looks like the darkest down- 
side of the information revolution. It is dramatic 
and it makes for quite a story. It is also a potentially 
serious threat, although most instances have had 
more in common with graffiti vandalism than with 
bomb-tossing anarchism. 


JOHN ARQUILLA ts a professor of defense studies at the Naval 
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on the authors’ “Networks, Netwar, and Information-Age Ter- 
rorism,” m Zalmay M. Khalilzad and John P White, eds, 
Strategic Appraisal. The Changing Role of Information in 
Warfare (Santa Monica, Calif.: RAND, 1999) 
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But a focus on the drama of cyberterrorism risks 
overlooking the broader phenomenon of which it 
is only a part: the rise of what we call “netwar.” 
Cyberterrorism and terrorist netwar are not the 
same thing (although at times some media conflate 
the two). While some terrorists will eventually have 
the technological skills or opportunities to engage 
in extremely damaging cyberterrorism, this is not 
the only dangerous implication of the information 
revolution. More seriously, this revolution is 
enabling new forms of organization and new doc- 
trines that will affect the spectrum of conflict, 
including terrorism. Indeed, signs are already 
apparent that terrorist groups in the future will try 
to gain strength and extend their reach by organiz- 
ing into transnational networks and developing 
swarming strategies and tactics for destroying tar- 
gets, entirely apart from whether they can hack into 
a targets computer system. 


REDEFINING CONFLICT 

The information revolution is altering the nature 
of conflict. First, the information revolution is favor- 
ing and strengthening network forms of organiza- 
tion, often giving them an advantage over 
hierarchical forms. The rise of networks means that 
power is migrating to nonstate actors, who are able 
to organize into sprawling multi-organizational net- 
works more readily than can traditional, hierarchi- 
cal, state actors. Nonstate-actor networks are thought 
to be more flexible and responsive than government 
hierarchies in reacting to outside developments, and 
to be better than hierarchies at using information to 
ımprove decision making. 

Second, as the information revolution deepens, 
conflicts will increasingly depend on information 
and communications. More than ever, conflicts will 
revolve around “knowledge” and the use of “soft 
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power.” Adversaries will emphasize “information 
operations” and “perception management”—that is, 
media-oriented measures that aim to attract rather 
than coerce, and that affect how secure a society, a 
military, or other actor feels about its knowledge of 
itself and its adversaries. Psychological disruption 
may become as important a goal as physical 
destruction. Thus, major transformations are 
inevitable in the nature of adversaries, in the type 
of threats they may pose, and in how conflicts can 
be waged. Information-age threats are likely to be 
more diffused, dispersed, multidimensional, and 
ambiguous than traditional threats. 

In light of these changes, we see netwar emerging 
as a mode of conflict and crime at societal levels, 
involving measures short of traditional war in which 
the protagonists use network forms of organization 
and related doctrines, strategies, and technologies 
attuned to the information age. These protagonists are 
likely to consist of dispersed small groups that com- 
municate, coordinate, and conduct their campaigns 
in an internetted manner, without a precise, stable, 
and bureaucratized 
central command. 

The term “netwar” 
is meant to call atten- 
tion to the prospect 
that network-based 





Even in information-age conflicts, real-world events 
are generally more important than what happens 
in the virtual world of cyberspace. 


nihilistic leagues of computer-hacking “cyboteurs,” 
may also partake of netwar. 

Many—if not most—netwar actors will be non- 
state. Some may be agents of a state, but others may 
try to turn states into their agents. Moreover, a net- 
war actor may be both subnational and transna- 
tional in scope. Odd hybrids and symbioses are 
likely. Furthermore, some actors (for example, vio- 
lent terrorist and criminal organizations) may 
threaten United States and other nations’ interests, 
but other netwar actors (for example, peaceful 
social activists) may not. Some may aim at destruc- 
tion, others at disruption. 

The full spectrum of netwar proponents may 
thus seem broad at first. But an underlying pattern 
cuts across all variations: the use of network forms 
of organization, doctrine, strategy, and technology 
attuned to the information age. 


NETWAR CONFIGURATIONS 

The idea of an organizational structure qualita- 
tively different from traditional hierarchical designs 
attracted the attention 
of management theo- 
rists as early as the 
1960s. Today, in the 
business world, vir- 
tual or networked 





conflict and crime 

will become major phenomena in the decades 
ahead. Various actors across the spectrum of conflict 
and crime are already evolving in this direction. To 
give a few examples, netwar is about the Middle 
Easts Hamas more than the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO), Mexico’s Zapatistas more than 
Cuba’ Fidelistas, and the American Christian Patriot 
movement more than the Ku Klux Klan. 

This spectrum includes familiar adversaries who 
are modifying their structures and strategies to take 
advantage of networked designs, such as transna- 
tional terrorist groups, black-market proliferators 
of weapons of mass destruction, transnational crime 
syndicates, fundamentalist and ethnonationalist 
movements, intellectual property and high-sea 
pirates, and smugglers of migrants or black-market 
goods. Some urban gangs, back-country militias, 
and militant single-issue groups in the United States 
are also developing netwar-like attributes. In addi- 
tion, a new generation of radicals and activists are 
just beginning to create information-age ideologies, 
in which identities and loyalties may shift from the 
nation-state to the transnational level of global civil 
society. New kinds of actors, such as anarchistic and 


organizations are be- 
ing heralded as effective alternatives to bureaucracies 
because of their inherent flexibility, adaptiveness, and 
ability to capitalize on the talents of all their members. 

What has long been emerging in the business 
world is now becoming apparent in the organiza- 
tional structures of netwar actors. In an archetypal 
netwar, the protagonists are likely to amount toa 
set of diverse, dispersed “nodes” that share a set of 
ideas and interests and that are arrayed to act ina 
fully internetted “all-channel” manner. 

Networks come in three basic configurations: 
1) The chain network, as in a smuggling chain 
where people, goods, or information move along 
a line of separated contacts, and where end-to-end 
communication must travel through the interme- 
diate nodes; 2) the star, hub, or wheel network, as 
in a franchise or a cartel structure where a set of 
actors is tied to a central node or actor, and must 
go through that node to communicate and coor- 
dinate; and 3) the all-channel network, as in a col- 
laborative network of militant small groups where 
every group is connected to the other. 

We expect to observe substantial differences 
(and many hierarchy-network hybrids) in the spe- 


cific design choices of netwar organizations. 
Often the organizational structure will incorpo- 
rate various elements of the three different net- 
work configurations. For example, a netwar actor 
may have an all-channel council at its core, but 
use stars and chains for tactical operations. Actual 
network designs depend on contingent factors, 
such as personalities, organizational history, oper- 
ational requirements, and other influences such as 
state sponsorship and ideology.! 

The common feature of netwar design variants 
is their lack of emphasis on formal, stable, and 


vertical command and control. Networks largely | 


operate by consensus, which is created through 
dialogue and mutual trust as opposed to bureau- 
cratic fiat. In turn, mutual trust is fostered by a 
strong strategic sense of shared goals and mis- 
sions, along with the belief that these goals can be 
attained through tactical autonomy. 

Of the three network types, the all-channel has 
been the most difficult to organize and sustain 
historically, partly because it requires dense hori- 
zontal communication and coordination. But it 
has the most potential for collaborative undertak- 
ings, and is the type that seems to be gaining 
strength from the information revolution. 
Pictorially, an all-channel netwar actor resembles 
a geodesic “buckyball” (named for geodesic dome 
inventor Buckminster Fuller); it does not resem- 
ble a pyramid. Ideally, there is no single, central 
leadership, command, or headquarters—no pre- 
cise heart or head that can be targeted. The net- 
work as a whole (but not necessarily each node) 
has little to no hierarchy, and it may have multiple 
leaders. Decision making and operations are 
decentralized, allowing for local initiative and 
autonomy. Thus the design may sometimes 
appear acephalous (headless), and at other tmes 
polycephalous (hydra-headed). 

Since bureaucratic command and control is inher- 
ently impractical in an all-channel network, the 
capacity of this design for effective long-term perfor- 
mance may depend on the presence of shared prin- 
ciples, interests, and goals—at best, an overarching 
doctrine or ideology—that spans all nodes and to 


IMoreover, terrorist network nodes can be composed of a 
diverse set of actors—an a group, an institution, 
or even a State sponsor. The nodes in a network need not be 
identical in size, influence, or function. 

2 The quotation 1s from a doctrinal statement by Louis 
Beam about “leaderless resistance,” which has infhu- 
enced nght-wing white-power groups in the United States. 
See Louis Beam, The Seditionist, issue 12, February 1992. 
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which the members wholeheartedly subscribe. Such 
a set of principles, shaped through mutual consulta- 
tion and consensus-building, can enable them to be 
“all of one mind,” although they are dispersed and 
devoted to different tasks. It can provide a central 
ideational, strategic, and operational coherence that 
allows for tactical decentralization. It can set bound- 
aries and provide guidelines for decisions and actions 
so that the members need not resort to a hierarchy— 
“they know what they have to do.”2 

The capacity for netwar is afforded by the latest 
information and communications technologies—cel- 
lular telephones, fax machines, e-mail, World Wide 
Web sites, and computer conferencing. But caveats 
are in order. First, the new technologies, however 
enabling for organizational networking, may not be 
the only crucial technologies for a netwar actor. Tra- 
ditional means of communications, such as human 
couriers, and mixes of old and new systems, may suf- 
fice. Second, netwar is not simply a function of the 
Internet; it does not take place only in cyberspace. 
Netwar is not Internet war. Some key battles may 
occur there, but a wars overall conduct and outcome 
will normally depend mostly on what happens in the 
real world. Even in information-age conflicts, real- 
world events are generally more important than what 
happens in the virtual world of cyberspace. 

Third, our concept of networks does not imply 
that all nodes must be in constant communication, 
which may not make sense for a secretive, conspir- 
atorial actor. But when communication is needed, 
the network’s members must be able promptly to 
disseminate information as broadly as desired 
within the network and to outside audiences. Last, 
having access to the latest information technology 
in and of itself does not make a network—such 
design is made possible by the organization's doc- 
trine, structure, and strategy. 


THE STRATEGIC IMPLICATIONS 

A network form of organization gives distinct 
advantages, both offensive and defensive, to its oper- 
atives. On the offense, networks are known for being 
adaptable, flexible, and versatile. This may be par- 
ticularly the case where a set of actors can engage in 
swarming. Little analytic attention bas been given to 
swarming, yet it may be a key mode of conflict in 
the information age. The cutting edge for this pos- 
sibility is found among netwar protagonists. 

Swarming occurs when the dispersed nodes of 
a network of forces converge on a target from 
multiple directions. The overall aim is the sus- 
tainable pulsing of force or fire. Once in motion, 
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swarm networks must be able to coalesce rapidly 
and stealthily on a target, then dissever and redis- 
perse, immediately ready to recombine for a new 
pulse. In other words, information-age attacks 
may come in “swarms” rather than the more tra- 
ditional “waves.” 

In terms of defenstve potential, well-constructed 
networks tend to be redundant and diverse, mak- 
ing them robust and resilient in the face of adver- 
sity. Where they have a capacity for interoperability 
and shun centralized command and control, net- 
work designs can be difficult to crack and defeat as 
a whole. In particular, they may defy counterlead- 
ership targeting—attackers can find and confront 
only portions of the network. Moreover, the denia- 
bility built into a network may allow it to simply 
absorb a number of attacks on distributed nodes, 
leading the attacker to believe the network has been 
harmed when, in fact, it remains viable, and is seek- 
ing new opportunities for tactical surprise. 

The difficulties of dealing with netwar actors 
deepen when the lines between offense and defense 
are blurred, or blended. When blurring is the case, it 
may be difficult to distinguish between attacking and 
defending actions, especially when an actor goes on 
the offense in the name of self-defense. The blending 
of offense and defense will often mix the strategic 
and tactical levels of operations. For instance, guer- 
rillas on the defensive strategically may go on the 
offense tactically; the war of the mujahideen in 

istan provides a modern example. 

The blurring of offense and defense reflects 
another feature of netwar: it tends to defy and cut 
across standard boundaries, jurisdictions, and dis- 
tinctions between state and society, public and pri- 
vate, war and peace, war and crime, civilian and 
military, police and military, and legal and illegal. 

Thus the spread of netwar increases the chal- 
lenges facing the modern nation-state. Nation-state 
ideals of sovereignty and authority are tradition- 
ally linked to a bureaucratic rationality in which 
issues and problems can be neatly divided, and 
specific offices can be assigned certain tasks. In 
netwar, matters are rarely so clear. A protagonist is 
likely to operate in the cracks and gray areas of 
society, striking where lines of authority crisscross 
and the operational paradigms of politicians, offi- 
cials, soldiers, police officers, and related actors 
grow fuzzy and clash. 

Against this background, we are led to a set of 
three policy-oriented propositions about the infor- 
mation revolution and its implications for netwar 
and counternetwar. 


Hierarchies have a difficult time fighting networks 

Some of the best examples of the difficulties 
faced by hierarchies in fighting networks are 
found in the failings of governments to defeat 
transnational criminal cartels engaged in drug 
smuggling, as in Colombia. The Zapatista move- 
ment in Mexico, with its legions of supporters 
and sympathizers among local and transnational 
nongovernmental organizations, shows that 
social netwar can put a democratizing autocracy 
on the defensive and pressure it to continue 
adopting reforms. 


It takes networks to fight networks 

Governments that would defend against netwar 
may need to adopt organizational designs and 
strategies like those of their adversaries. This does 
not mean mirroring the opponent, but rather learn- 
ing to draw on the same design principles of net- 
work forms. These principles depend to some 
extent upon technological innovation, but mainly 
on a willingness to innovate organizationally and 
doctrinally, and by building new mechanisms for 
interagency and multijurisdictional cooperation. 
Fighting networks also involves the ability not only 
to neutralize critical nodes when these exist and are 
identifiable (for example, key physical targets or a 
group of operatives shortly before a strike), but also 
to disrupt the information flows that enable dis- 
persed units to coordinate their actions. 


The first to master the network form will gain 
major advantages 

In these early decades of the information age, 
adversaries who have adopted networking are enjoy- 
ing an increase in power relative to state agencies. 
The strategic and structural design innovations 
brought by networks will give these organizations an 
edge over slower state actors, whose strategies and 
tactics are shaped by a traditional, hierarchical logic. 

Counternetwar may thus require effective inter- 
agency approaches, which by their nature involve 
networked structures. The challenge will be to 
blend hierarchies and networks skillfully, while 
retaining enough core authority to encourage and 
enforce adherence to networked processes. By cre- 
ating effective hybrids, governments may better 
confront the new threats and challenges now 
emerging, whether generated by terrorists, militias, 
criminals, or other actors. 


MIDDLE EASTERN TERRORISM AND NETWAR 
Terrorism seems to be evolving in the direction of 
violent netwar. Indeed, the netwar concept is con- 


sistent with patterns and trends in the Middle East, 
where the newer and more active terrorist groups 
appear to be adopting decentralized, flexible net- 
work structures. The rise of networked arrange- 
ments in terrorist organizations is part of a wider 
move away from formally organized, state-sponsored 
groups to privately financed, loose networks of indi- 
viduals and subgroups that may have strategic guid- 
ance but enjoy tactical independence. Related to 
these shifts is the fact that terrorist groups are tak- 
ing advantage of information technology to coordi- 
nate the activities of dispersed members. 

Terrorist organizations in the Middle East have 
diverse origins, ideologies, and structures, but can 
be categorized roughly into traditional and new-gen- 
eration groups. Traditional groups date to the late 
1960s and early 1970s, and the majority were (and 
some still are) formally or informally linked to the 
PLO. Typically, they are also relatively bureaucratic 
and maintain a nationalist or Marxist agenda. In con- 
trast, most new-genera- 
tion groups that arose 
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Gama’a al-Islamiya) is the 1997 attack at Luxor, in 
which 58 tourists and 4 Egyptians were killed. 
Another string of terrorist attacks (and foiled 
attempts) has focused attention on the loosely 
organized group of “Arab Afghans”—radical 
Islamic fighters from several North African and 
Middle Eastern countries who forged ties while 
resisting the Soviet occupation of Afghanistan. One 
of the leaders and founders of the Arab Afghan 
movement is Osama bin Laden, a Saudi entrepre- 
neur based in Afghanistan. Bin Laden allegedly 
sent operatives to Yemen to bomb a hotel used by 
American soldiers on their way to Somalia in 1992, 
plotted to assassinate President Bill Clinton in the 
Philippines in 1994 and Egyptian President Hosni 
Mubarak in 1995, and played a role in the Riyadh 
and Khobar blasts in Saudi Arabia that resulted in 
the deaths of 24 Americans in 1995 and 1996. 
United States officials have pointed to bin Laden as 
the mastermind behind the American embassy 
bombings in Kenya 
and Tanzania in 1998, 





in the 1980s and 1990s Terrorist netwar may also be a battle of ideas— which claimed the 
have more fluid organi- and to wage this form of conflict some terrorists lives of more than 
zational forms, and rely (wean eet E E 260 people, including 
on Islam as a basis for y P, l 12 Americans. 

their radical ıdeology. To varying degrees, 


The traditional, more bureaucratic groups have 
survived partly through support from states such 
as Syria, Libya, and Iran. These groups, such as the 
Abu Nidal Organization, the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine (PFLP), and three PFLP- 
related splinters—the prip—General Command, the 
Palestine Liberation Front, and the Democratic 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine—retain an 
ability to train and prepare for terrorist missions, 
although their involvement in actual operations 
has been limited in recent years, partly because of 
successful counterterrorism campaigns by Israeli 
and Western agencies. In contrast, the newer and 
less hierarchical groups, such as Hamas, the Pales- 
tinian Islamic Jihad, Hezbollah, Algeria’s Armed 
Islamic Group, the Egyptian Islamic Group, and 
Osama bin Laden’ terrorist network have become 
the most active organizations. 

The new and more active generation of Middle 
Eastern groups has operated in and outside the 
region. For mstance, in Israel and the occupied ter- 
ritories, Hamas, and to a lesser extent the Palestinian 
Islamic Jihad, have shown their strength over the 
last five years with a series of suicide bombings that 
have killed more than 100 people. Among the recent 
strikes by Egypts Islamic Group (also known as al- 





these groups share the principles of the networked 
organizations—relatively flat hierarchies, decen- 
tralization and delegation of decision-making 
authority, and loose lateral ties among dispersed 
groups and individuals. Hamas, for example, 1s, 
according to the United States State Department, 
“loosely structured, with some elements working 
clandestinely and others working openly through 
mosques and social service institutions to recruit 
members, raise money, organize activities, and dis- 
tribute propaganda.” 

Perhaps the most interesting example of terror- 
ist netwar is Osama bin Laden's Arab Afghans, who 
have formed a complex network of relatively auton- 
omous groups that are financed from private 
sources. Bin Laden uses his wealth and organiza- 
tional skills to support and direct al Qaeda (the 
Base), a multinational alliance of Islamic extremists. 
Most of the groups that participate in this front 
(including Egypt's Islamic Group) remain indepen- 
dent, although the organizational barriers between 
them are fluid (for example, there have been reports 
of a recent inflow of Arab Afghans into Egypt's 
Islamic Group to reinforce the latter’s operations). 

At the heart of al Qaeda is bin Laden’s own inner 
core group, which sometimes conducts missions 
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on its own. The goal of the alliance is opposition 
on a global scale to perceived threats to Islam, as 
indicated by bin Laden’s 1996 declaration of a holy 
war against the United States and the West. In the 
document, bin Laden specifies that this holy war 
will be fought by irregular, light, highly mobile 
forces using guerrilla tactics. Although bin Laden 
finances Arab Afghan activities (exploiting a for- 
tune of around $300 million, according to State 
Department estimates) and directs some opera- 
tions, he apparently does not play a direct com- 
mand-and-control role over all operatives. Bin 
Laden represents a key node in the Arab Afghan 
terror network, but the network conducts many 
operations without his involvement, leadership, or 
financing—and will continue to be able to do so 
should he be killed or captured. 

From a netwar perspective, two interesting fea- 
tures of bin Laden’s organization are noteworthy. 
First, al Qaeda is a well-financed nonstate actor that, 
lacking a firm state sponsor, cannot be easily tar- 
geted by coercing supportive national governments.3 
Second, bin Laden’s movement is able to relocate 
operations swiftly in response to changing circum- 
stances and needs. Arab Afghans associated with bin 
Laden have reportedly been active in several coun- 
tries, including Bangladesh, Bosnia, Chechnya, India 
(Kashmir), Pakistan, Tajikistan, Somalia, and more 
recently, Kosovo. Such mobility is boosted by sev- 
eral local affiliates al Qaeda has in different coun- 
tries, and by a sizable training establishment in 
Afghanistan. The training infrastructure prepares 
“Islamic rapid-deployment forces” that can be 
fielded as opportunities arise. 

This group’ ability to move and act quickly (and, 
to some extent, to swarm) when opportunities 
emerge hampers counterterrorist efforts to predict 
its achons and monitor its activities. The ability of 
Arab Afghan operatives to strike the American 
embassies in Kenya and Tanzania—and to report- 
edly consider targeting similar structures in Mada- 
gascar, Gambia, Togo, Liberia, Namibia, and 
Senegal—substantiates the claim that members of 
this network have the mobility and speed to oper- 
ate over considerable distances. 


3Although the Taliban regime m is rting 
bin Laden by hosung his training ene andes 
this level of sponsorship is qualitatively different from what 
Iran and Syria have traditio offered to other Middle East- 
ern terrorsts. Moreover, the between the Taliban 
and bin Laden has often been confrontational, with the for- 
mer threatening the eviction and, according to some reports, 
his movements and access to communications systems. 


THE ROLE OF INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 
Another feature that distinguishes the newer 
generation of terrorist groups is its adoption of 
information technology. Some evidence supports 
the claim that the most active groups—and there- 
fore the most decentralized groups—have embraced 
information technology to coordinate activities and 
disseminate propaganda and ideology. At the same 
time, the technical assets and know-how gained by 
terrorist groups as they seek to form into multi- 
organizational networks can be used for offensive 
purposes: an Internet connection can be used for 
both coordination and disruption. The anecdotes 
provided here are consistent with the rise in the 
Middle East of what has been termed “techno- 
terrorism,” or the use by terrorists of satellite com- 
munications, e-mail, and the World Wide Web. 
The bin Laden network appears to have widely 
adopted information technology. According to 
reporters who visited bin Laden's headquarters in a 
remote mountainous area of Afghanistan, the ter- 
rorist financier has modern computer and commu- 
nications equipment. Bin Laden allegedly uses 
satellite phone terminals to coordinate the activities 
of the group's dispersed operatives, and has even 
devised countermeasures to ensure his safety while 
using such communication systems (satellite phones 
reportedly travel in separate convoys from bin 
Laden's; the Saudi financier also refrains from direct 
use, and often dictates his message to an assistant, 
who then relays it telephonically from a different 
location). Egyptian “Afghan” computer experts are 
said to have helped devise a communication net- 
work that relies on the World Wide Web, e-mail, 
and electronic bulletin boards so that affiliates can 
exchange information without running a major risk 
of being intercepted by counterterrorism officials. 
Hamas also uses the Internet to share operational 
information. Hamas activists in the United States use 
chat rooms to plan operations and activities, and 
operatives use e-mail to coordinate activities across 
Gaza, the West Bank, and Lebanon. Hamas has real- 
ized that information can be passed securely over 
the Internet because counterterrorism intelligence 
cannot monitor accurately the flow and content of 
all Internet traffic. Israeli security officials cannot 
easily trace Hamas messages or decode their content. 
The Internet is also used as a propaganda tool by 
Hezbollah, which manages three web sites—one for 
the central press office (www.hizbollah.org), 
another to describe its attacks on Israeli targets 
(www.mogawama.org), and a third for news and 


information (www.almanar.com.|lb). Hezbollah also 
regularly broadcasts footage of strikes carried out 
by its operatives through its television station, and 
has a sophisticated media center that regularly— 
and professionally—briefs foreign journalists on the 
progress of its military campaign against Israel. 


COERCION, WAR, OR NEW-WORLD HARBINGER? 

The evolution of terrorism in the direction of 
netwar will create new difficulties for counterter- 
rorism. The types of challenges, and their severity, 
will depend on the doctrines that terrorists develop 
and employ. Some doctrinal effects will occur at the 
operational level, as in the relative emphasis placed 
on disruptive information operations as distinct 
from destructive combat operations. However, at a 
deeper level, the direction in which terrorist netwar 
evolves will depend on the choices terrorists make 
about the overall doctrinal paradigms that shape 
their goals and strategies. 

At least three terrorist paradigms should be con- 
sidered: terror as coercive diplomacy; terror as war; 
and terror as the harbinger of a “new world.” 
These engage, in varying ways, distinct rationales 
for terrorism—as a weapon of the weak, as an 
assertion of identity, and as a way to break through 
to a new world. While much debate has existed 
about the overall success or failure of terrorism, the 
paradigm under which a terrorist operates may 
have a great deal to do with the likelihood of suc- 
cess. Coercion, for example, implies distinctive 
threats or uses of force, such as the often violent 
acts carried out by Palestinians in pursuit of inde- 
pendence. The norms of war often imply maxi- 
mizing destruction; Osama bin Laden and his Arab 
Afghan associates can be viewed within this 
paradigm. The final paradigm aims at achieving the 
birth of what might be called a “new world” and 
may be driven by religious mania, a desire for total- 
itarian control, or an impulse toward ultimate 
chaos; the Japanese cult Aum Shinrikyo (now 
renamed “Aleph”) is a recent example. 

All three paradigms offer room for netwar and 
allow the rise of “cybotage”—acts of disruption and 
destruction against information infrastructures by 
terrorists, as well as by disaffected individuals with 
technical skills who are drawn into the terrorist 
milieu. But terrorist netwar may also be a battle of 
ideas—and to wage this form of conflict some ter- 
rorists may want the net up, not down. 

Many experts argue that terrorism is moving 
toward ever more lethal, destructive acts. Although 
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this is true, it is also possible that some terrorist net- 
wars will stress disruption over destruction. Net- 
worked terrorists will no doubt continue to destroy 
property and kill people, but their principal strategy 
may move toward the nonlethal end of the spectrum, 
where command-and-control nodes and vulnerable 
information infrastructures provide rich sets of targets. 

Indeed, terrorism has long been about “informa- 
tion”—from keeping trainees for suicide bombings 
away from international media, through the ways 
that terrorists seek to create disasters that will make 
the front pages, to the related debates about coun- 
termeasures that would limit freedom of the press, 
increase public surveillance and intelligence gather- 
ing, and heighten security over information and 
communications systems. Terrorist tactics focus 
attention on the importance of information and 
communications for the functioning of democratic 
institutions; debates about how terrorist threats 
undermine democratic practices may revolve around 
freedom of information issues. 

While netwar may be waged by terrorist groups 
operating with any of the three paradigms, the rise 
of networked groups whose objective is to wage 
war may be the paradigm most relevant—and dan- 
gerous—to targeted governments and their instru- 
ments of power. Indeed, terrorists who perceive 
themselves as warriors are already inclined to strike 
enemy government and military assets. 

Terrorism has a constant: finding ways to spread 
fear and alarm by means of surreptitious, surgical, 
asymmetrical strikes. Yet terrorism is also adaptive: 
the ways chosen change with the times. In the infor- 
mation age, cyberterrorism and cybotage may have 
growing appeal. But so may the creation of titanic 
explosions and biological or chemical disasters 
whose “cyber” aspects are essentially collateral—as 
in the telecommunications devices the terrorists use, 
or in the impact on the media, or in the nature of 
the target site (if it contains a computer switch for 
financial transactions, for example). 

To assess whether a particular tactic or target is a 
result of netwar—or whether a netwar design may 
enhance the likelihood of terrorists’ pursuing that 
tactic or target—analysts should examine not only 
how the information revolution is altering the tech- 
nological orientations of terrorists, but also how it 
is changing their organizational and doctrinal ori- 
entations. This approach will require governments 
to craft responses that go beyond simple technolog- 
ical counters, and reengineer the way they approach 
the problem of terrorism in the information age. W 
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ON TERRORISM 

The Ultimate Terrorists 

Jessica Stern. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1999. 214 pp., $22.95. 

Destroying the World to Save It: Aum Shinrikyo, 
Apocalyptic Violence, and the New Global 
Terrorism 

Robert Jay Lifton. New York: Metropolitan Books, 
1999. 352 pp., $26. 

Terror in the Mind of God: The Global Rise of 
Religious Violence 

Mark Juergensmeyer. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 2000. 331 pp., $27.50. 
Countering the New Terrorism 

Ian O. Lesser et al. Santa Monica, Calif.: RAND, 
1998. 160 pp., $15. 

THE SPECTER OF A NEW TERRORISM is haunting 
America. Terrorism specialists argue that a violence 
far deadlier than the political terrorism of the recent 
past—the mass airliner hijackings by the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine or the bomb- 
ing of a hotel filled with British cabinet ministers by 
the Ra—has emerged. The attempt to collapse the 
twin towers of the World Trade Center in New York 
City in 1993, the release of nerve gas into a crowded 
Tokyo subway in 1995, and the bombing of the 
United States embassies in downtown Nairobi and 
Dar es Salaam in 1998 are considered the defining 
acts of this breed of terrorist, all of which appear 
motivated by religious rather than political goals. 
And although the religious beliefs have varied in 
each instance, the tactics appeared to have the same 
aim: to kill as many people as possible. 

The desire to create massive casualties has led to 
fears that religious terrorists may emulate the Tokyo 
attack and turn to weapons of mass destruction. 
This concern has been heightened both by the 
belief that is has become easier to access informa- 
tion and technologies to construct weapons con- 
taining nuclear, biological, and chemical materials, 
and the greater potential to obtain these materials 
that has come with globalization and the chaotic 
dissolution of the Soviet Union. 

The government’s response has been one of 
alarm. In June 1995, President Bill Clinton issued 
an executive order (Presidential Decision Directive 
39) requiring the government to “give the highest 
priority to developing effective capabilities to detect, 
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prevent, defeat, and manage the consequences of 
nuclear, biological, or chemical (NBC) materials or 
weapons use by terrorists.” In the first of what has 
become three executive orders dealing with the 
issue of the new terrorism, the president noted that 
“there is no higher priority than preventing the 
acquisition of this capability or removing this capa- 
bility from terrorist groups potentially opposed to 
the U.S.” Secretary of State Madeleine Albright has 
sharpened the response, arguing that the United 
States is at war with religious terrorism; other diplo- 
mats and military leaders see it as a global guerrilla 
war. Nearly $7 billion is now being spent by the 
government to combat the threat. 

But how real is this threat, and has the govern- 
ments response been proportionate? According to 
Jessica Stern's The Ultimate Terrorists, it is very real, 
and the government has not done enough. Stern, a 
former Clinton administration National Security 
Council staffer, offers a strong overview of the new 
terrorist threat. She argues that the potential use of 
mass-destruction weapons by religious terrorists is 
high for a variety of reasons, including their desire 
to commit what Stern calls macroterrorism—tlling 
as many people as possible (which, she notes, is 
exactly the reverse of what RAND terrorism expert 
Brian Jenkins once said political terrorists aspired 
to: “a lot of people watching, not a lot of people 
dead”). Religious terrorists may also believe that 
they are emulating God (using biological agents as 
analogs for the plague) or inducing a new age after 
a cleansing apocalypse to hasten the arrival of the 
messiah. She suggests that an interest in overcom- 
ing countermeasures to conventional terrorism and 
a love of technology may also act as catalysts. 

Aum Shinrikyo, the Japanese religious group that 
carried out the Tokyo nerve gas attack, possessed 
many of these characteristics. In Destroying the 
World to Save It, psychologist Robert Jay Lifton tries 
to understand what led the group to believe that it 
was justified in “bringing about the deaths of just 
about everyone on the earth” to achieve world sal- 
vation. Aum (from the Sanskrit word for the primal 
power of creation and destruction) Shinrikyo 
(Supreme Truth) boasted a core membership of 
more than a thousand relatively well-educated men 
and women (including doctors and engineers). 
Shoko Asahara, Aum!’ visionary guru, offered a syn- 
cretic religion drawn from Buddhism, Hinduism, 
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and Christianity. that promised, as Mark Juergens- 
Meyer puts it in Terror in the Mind of God, to be “per- 
sonally transformative and socially prophetic” (it 
also, as David Kaplan, the author of the 1998 book 
The Cult at the End of the World, notes, promised 
supernatural powers to its members, including the 
ability to see through walls and levitate). 

Asahara’s views were increasingly undergirded by 
a belief that an apocalyptic event was necessary to 
rid the earth of social and spiritual decay. It was 
Aum’ role to carry out “altruistic murder” or poa— 
“killing for the sake of your victims,” as Lifton 
defines it—to accomplish this task. Asahara urged 
his core cadre of disciples to turn to biological, 
chemical, and nuclear agents as their means. 

Lifton’s central concern is less the mechanics by 
which Aum developed chemical and biological 
weapons and more how people—especially the 
young—can be drawn to “an evil that masks itself 
as perfect virtue.” Although he discusses at length 
how some disciples now see Asahara as the mega- 
lomaniac cult leader he was, he also makes the 
point that “when the world comes to be experi~ 
enced as hateful and dead or dying, a visionary guru 
can seize on such feelings while promising to 
replace them with equally absolute love and life- 
power. .. . The sentiments that created Aum Shin- 
rikyo are part of the spiritual and psychological 
ambience each of us inhabits day by. day.” 

Mark Juergensmeyer, a sociologist at the Univer- 
sity of California at Santa Barbara, also sees the rise 
of religious terrorism as stemming from similar feel- 
ings. He, however, draws on a much wider variety 
of religious terrorists, from America to the Middle 


Fast, using in-depth discussions with proponents 
of religious terrorism to enrich his narrative. He 
finds that radical religious movements are not all 
necessarily apocalyptic, but do have the following 
factors in common: they reject compromise with 
liberal values and secular authorities, refuse to rec- 
ognize secular boundaries on religion, and are fun- 
damentalist (in the sense of returning to traditional 
or fundamental texts or beliefs). All are also on the 
margins of society. — 

Where does this leave us in terms of under- 
standing the new terrorism as a predominantly reli- 
gion-based violence that may turn to weapons of 
mass destruction? One conclusion is clear: it is less 
a threat than the government and some commenta- 
tors have portrayed it. As even Stern herself points 
out, most terrorists will want to avoid using 
weapons of mass destruction since they require 
technical proficiency, superior organization, an eth- 
ical system that overcomes prohibitions on their 
use, and a belief that the political costs are not 
formidable. Only one religious group—Aum—has 
met these conditions; all the others that are known 
have generally resorted to conventional explosives 
(although Stern believes alleged Saudi terrorist 
Osama bin Laden may be a candidate). Perhaps the 
government has fallen into the same intellectual 
trap encountered in the 1970s by those first trying 
to understand political terrorism. “In our effort to 
understand a phenomenon,” notes RAND’ Brian 
Jenkins in Countering the New Terrorism, “we ran 
the risk of attributing to terrorists a level of strate- 
gic thinking they may not have possessed.” 

William W. Finan, Jr. W 
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INTERNATIONAL 

Ethiopia—Eritrea 

Feb. 23—Entrean officials report renewed fighting along the 
southernmost front of the disputed border between Ethiopla 
and Eritrea; the 2 nations had experienced nearly a year-long 
tull m violence. 

International Tribunal for War Crimes in Rwanda 

Feb. 1—Police in Belgnim announce that they have arrested the 
former head of the Rwandan parliamentary police, Lieutenant 
Colonel Augustin Ndindilryimana, who has been living with 
refugee status in the country; Ndindihynnana has been 
charged m the 1994 Tutsi genocide. 

Feb. 15—French pohce arrest François-Xavier Nzuwonemeye 
and Danish police arrest Innocent Sagahutn; both men were 

officers m the Rwandan armed forces, Sagahutu 
is wanted in connection with the 1994 killing of Rwandan 
Prime Minister Agathe Uwilingtynmana and 10 UN escorts. 

Middle East Peace Process 

Feb. 7—The Palestinian Authority (PA) says it is suspendmg 
talks with Israel on creating a framework for a final status 
agreement, PA officials say they are ending the talks, which 
were to have been co by February 13, because of a 
dispute over the location of the land to be mcluded in the third 
land transfer under the 1999 Sharm al-Shaikh agreement; 
Israel hes ind suspended the transfer, which was 
scheduled to have taken place in January. 

Feb. 8—israeli planes bomb 3 Lebanese power stations, 1 just 
outside of Beirut, injuring 20 civilians and cutting power to 
half the country’s population; the strikes are tn retaltation for 
yesterday's attack by Hezbollah, a Shute Muslim guerrilla 
group, on an Israeli mibtary site in Israels 9-mule deep self- 
declared security zone in southern Lebanon; the attack killed 1 
Israel soldier, the fifth to have been killed by Hezbollah m 2 
weeks; Israeli Prime Minister Ehud Barak orders a mhtary 
state of emergency along Israels northern border, later 
guerrillas kill a suxth Israeli soldier m southern Lebanon. 

Feb 10-—Following 3 days of Israeli strikes on Lebanon, fighting 
subsides and officals from Israel and Hezbollah declare victory. 

Feb 1]—After a seventh Israeli soldier is killed by Hezbollah 
guerrillas ın southern Lebanon, Israel negonators walk out 
of a meeting of the 5-nation group that monitors the 1996 
rules of engagement in the low-intensity war between Israel 
and Lebanon; Barak has said that Israel will not comply with 
an agreement that prohibits the involvement of civilians m 
the violence untl Hezbollah stops using villages as 
command posts. 

Feb. 15—The Vancan signs an agreement with the Palestine 
Liberation Organization protecting the legal status of Christian 
churches and freedom of religion m areas under 
Palestmian control; the document also states that unilateral 
decisions regarding Jerusalem's status are “morally and legally 
unacceptable”, the Vatican has lobbied that the cty be granted 
special international status; Israeh officials criticize the 
agreement as unwarranted intervention in the Isreeh- 
Palestinian talks 

Feb 16—Hezbollah leader Sheik Hassan Nasrallah announces 
that the Shiite guerrilla group has no plans to halt its latest 
attacks on Israel despite Baraks pledge to remove troops from 
the secunty zone by July 7. 
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Feb. 18—1n the second day of mass protests in Betrut over Israels 
bombing of civilian targets in Lebanon, riot police use tear gas 
to disperse 3,000 demonstrators as they try to reach the offices 
of CNN, the only American news company m Berrut, the 
protest broke off from a peaceful march of 5,000 that began 
outside the UN offices, yesterday 2,000 demonstrators clashed 
with police outside the US embassy 

Feb. 19—In the first visit to Lebanon that an Egyptian head of 
state has made since 1952, President Hosni Muberak signs a 
statement with Lebanese President Emile Lahoud affirming the 
right of Hezbollah guerrillas to attack Israeli forces stanoned in 
the southern strip of Lebanon on the grounds that the Israel is 
an occupying force; the statement also demands Israels 
withdrawal from the Golan Heights and all “Palestmian lands” 
and calls for full refugee return nghts 


United Nations 

Feb, 2—Forty-five nations lose their vote m the General 
Assembly after failing to pay their dues by yesterdays deadline; 
the voung privileges of 7 delinquent countries, including 
Bosnia, Congo Republic, and Nicaragua, are extended because 
of extreme financial hardshtp 

Feb. 17—The Security Council votes 14 to 0, with Chma 
abstaining, to admit the Pacific island nation of Tuvalu mto the 
General Assembly, China abstamed to protest Tuvalu’ 
diplomatic nes with Tuwan 


World Trade on 

Feb. 23—A WTO appeals body rules that the US must rewnte its 
tax code to prevent companies from using offshore subsidiaries 
to avoid paying taxes; this practice has saved companies about 
$4 billion m federal taxes; the Clinton administration says it 
will seek new ways to preserve the exemptions, either 
legislatively or through a settlement with the European Union, 
which brought the dispute to the organization in 1998. 


ARGENTINA 

Feb. 8—~According to The New York Times, President Fernando de 
la Rud has dismissed or forced the retirement of 1,500 military 
and civilan intelhgence agents over the last week, cutting 
intelligence personnel by 50%; the purge of the State Intelhgence 
Secretariat 1s believed to be an attempt to remove remaining 
offictals from the military dictatorships in the 1970s and 1980s 
who may have been mvolved m death-squad operations. 


AUSTRIA 
Feb 4—President Thomas Klesul swears in a new coalition 
that meludes the ultra-right-wing Freedom Party 

and the center-right People’s Party, Wolfgang Schissel, head of 
the People’s Party, 1s named chancellor, to protest the mclusion 
of the antl-tmmigration Freedom Party, Israel and the United 
States withdraw their ambassadors, and members of the 
European Union ininate diplomatic sanctions; in the past, 
Freedom Party leader Jorg Hader has made remarks 
sympathetic to Nazis. 

Feb. 19—More than 100,000 people from across Europe gather 
tn Vienna to protest the participation of Haders Freedom 
Party m the coalition government 

Feb, 28— Hader reagns as head of the Freedom Party, saymg that 
he wants to show that his party ministers are not his “puppets ” 


BURUNDI 

Feb. 7—1n accord with UN demands, the government begms to 
send home residents of 1 of more than 30 regroupment camps 
where it has rounded up villagers to separate them from 
fightmg between the government and ethnic Hutu rebels; the 
government has promised to empty 11 camps m response to 
international concerns over the poor conditions and forced 
nature of the regroupment. 

Feb. 21—In Tanzania, former South African President Nelson 
Mandela opens peace talks on the civil war, neither of the 2 
mam Hutu rebel groups attend 


CANADA 

Feb 24—The US government orders the suspension of firearms 
exports to Canada at the request of Canadian officials, m the 
past year, 115,000 handguns, 25,000 rifles, and 200 milion 
rounds of ammunition were licensed to enter the country, and 
neither the US nor the Canadian government knows their 
fmal destination, Canada’s gun control laws are among the 
world’ strictest. 


CHINA 

Feb 10—A Hong Kong-based human nghts group reports that at 
least 2,000 members of the banned spiritual sect Falun Gong 
have been detamed in the last week, approximately 500 were 
arrested around Betfing’s Timanmen Square. 

Feb. 15—The Intermediate People’s Court in Nanchang sentences 
Hu Changaing, deputy governor of the southern Jiangxt 
province, to death for takmg more than $650,000 in bribes; Hu 
formerly served in the cabinet as a religious policy officer 


COLOMBIA 

Feb. 23—According to a report released today by the US group 
Human Rights Watch, for the past 3 years army units m 
Bogotá and 2 other cities have been working with nght-wing 
paramilitaries responsible for civilian deaths and threats 
against the government; Vice President Gustavo Bell Lemus 
denies any mstitutional ne between government forces and 


paramilitary groups. 


CONGO 

Feb 13—The New York Times reports that despite a recent lull 
in violence, between 2,000 and 7,000 people have been killed 
during the last 7 months in the most recent escalation of a 
little-known ethnic conflict in the northeastern part of the 
country between the Hema and the Lendu people; fighting 
between the 2 groups, which has resurfaced periodically 
since 1910, gained international attention last month when a 
missionary worker videotaped a massacre in which 416 
Hema were killed with machetes and barbed arrows; the 
nation’s ctvil war has exacerbated this unrelated conflict 
because no regional government structure exists and because 
prorebel Ugandan troops acting as mercenaries are reportedly 
participating in assaults on the Lendu. 

Feb. 24—The UN Security Council votes unanimously to send a 
5,500-person peacekeeping mission to the country m an 
attempt to enforce an August 1999 peace accord; 1,000 troops 
will be recruited mamly from Asia and Africa and will not have 
the power to disarm combatants, the mission, which will 
melude civilian in child protection and human 
rights, will not be deployed unul the Security Council is 
convinced ıt can operate effectively and safely 


CROATIA 

Feb. 8—Results from yesterdays presidennal mmoff show that 
People’s Party head Stipe Mesic has won with 56.2% of the 
vote; Social Liberal party candidate Drazen Budisa took 43.8%. 
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CUBA 

Feb 22—Government officials refuse to withdraw the country’s 
Washington-based diplomat, José Imperatori, as requested by 
the US State Department, Imperator! has been linked with 
Immigration and Naturalization Service official Mariano Faget, 
who was arrested and charged with spymg for Cuba on 
February 17; the government says Imperatori will stay to 
testify and prove the espionage allegation false. 

Feb 28—Whuile being deported from the US, Imperatori takes 
refuge in the Cuban embassy in Ottawa, Canada and begins a 
hunger strike. 


DOMINICA 

Feb 1—Results from election show that the Labor Party 
bas won 10 of 21 parliamentary seats, defeating Prime Minister 
Edison James’ United Workers’ Party, which earned 9; Labor 
leader Rosie Douglas becomes the new prime minister, because 
of its narrow victory, Labor is forced mto a coahtion with its 
conservative former rival, the Dominica Freedom Party 


EGYPT 

Feb. 5—EgyptAr announces that one of its pilots, Hamc Hanafi 
Taha, has requested asylum in Britam, clammuing he has 
mformation about the October | crash off the coast of New 
York that killed all 217 people on board. 


FINLAND 

Feb. 7—Foreign Minister Tarja Halonen defeats former Prime 
Minister Esko Aho, taking 51.6% of the vote to Aho's 48.4%, 
according to results released today from yesterday's 
presidential runoff election; Halonen, a member of the 
governing Social Democrats, is the country’ first female 


president. 


GERMANY 

Feb. 15—Speaker of Parhament Wolfgang Thnerse, a Social 
Democrat, fines the Christan Democratic Union (CDU) $21 
million for accepting egal campagn funds; the fine is the 
largest ın the history of the federal republic; former Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl was forced to resign as honorary chairman of the 
CDU last month when he refused to reveal the sources of more 
than $1 million in Wlegal contribunons. 

Feb. 16—CDU chairman Wolfgang Schauble resigns, Schäuble 
says he will also step down as the partys parliamentary leader, 
Schåuble, who replaced Kohl last month, bas admitted to 
accepting $52,000 in egal contributions 


GUINEA-BISSAU 

Feb 17—Kumba Yala of the Party for Social Renewal is sworn in 
as president, the opposition candidate defeated the ruling 
African Party for the Independence of Guinea-Bissau candidate 
Malam Baca Sanha in a mid-January runoff. 


INDONESIA 

Feb. 14—President Abdurrahman Wehid suspends Secunty 
Minister Wiranto, citing human rights violanons carmied out 
by forces under General Wiranto’s command last year in the 
former province of East Timor, the decison 1s a reversal of 
Wahid’ refusal yesterday to demand Wiranto’ resignation 
annd rumors of a military coup. 


IRAN 

Feb. 2—Judicial authorities order the release on bail of 3 of 13 
Iranian Jews accused of spying for Israel and the US, the mal 
for all 13 will begin later this month, the US and Israel have 
denied any links to the accused. 
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Feb, 5—A mortar attack on the presidential palace kills 1 person 
and wounds 5; President Mohammad Khatami ts not injured; 
no group clams 

Feb. 26—-The Interior Mımstry announces the final results from 
the February 18 parliamentary elecnon, m a record 83% 
turnout, reformists backing President Khatami took 170 of 290 
seats, ousting the hard-lmers from control of the parliament 
for the first tme since the 1979 revolution, 29 of the 30 seats 
representing Tehran went to reformists; the new parhament 
will convene m June. 


IRAQ 
Feb. 3—The US European Command says that US planes have 
bombed an air defense system tn the northern section of the 
country after they were fired on; this 1s the egbth tme US 
planes have bombed Iraq this year 
Feb 9—State-run television reports that an attack by US and 
Bnitish planes killed 3 people today in the southern region; US 
officials confirm the strike, yesterday, US and British planes 
also bombed crvilian targets, according to government reports 
Feb 10—Vice President Taha Yassm Ramadan says that a new UN 
arms inspection committee, currently formmg under the 
leadership of Hans Blix, will not be allowed to enter the country. 
Feb. 15—Jutta Purghart, head of the UN World Food Program in 
Iraq, quits to protest what she regards as the failure of rehef 
in the country, yesterday Hans van Sponeck, the 
director of the UN oil for-food program, announced his 
ton for the same reason 
Feb 28—US and British warplanes strike targets m northern Iraq 
after receiving anti-aircraft fire. 


ISRAEL 

Feb 2—The Knesset holds its first pubhc discussion m 35 years on 
the country’s undeclared nuclear weapons program, beheved to 
be the suxth-largest in the world, the hour-long session was 
proposed by Arab-Israel{ legislator Issam Makhul. 

Feb. 9—At the recommendation of the Supreme Court, a 
parliamentary subcommittee on intelligence releases a report 
confirming that prisoners detained during the Palestmian 
uprising m the late 1980s were subject to systematic abuse. 


JORDAN 


Feb. 16—A muihtary prosecutor indicts 13 suspects on charges of 
possession of explosives, conspiracy to carry out terrorist 
attacks, and affiliation with an outlawed group; the suspects, 
arrested in December 1999, are believed to be hnked to Saudi- 
born suspected terronst Osama bm Laden 


MEXICO 

Feb 6—Hundreds of federal police officers raid the National 
Autonomous University (UNAM) ın Mexico City and arrest 
745 students, ending a -month student strike; last week more 
than 250 students were arrested on the campus after strikers 
beat 37 untversity custodians who were guarding the grounds; 
the students went on stike in April 1999 to protest a 
university proposal to charge tuinon for the first time; 
although the admumstration agreed to abandon the tuition 
plan, the students split over how to respond, and the 

has since been dominated by a pohocized faction 
known as the “ultras,” who have continued to press for more 
student control of policymaking and greater flexibility in 
curricuhun requirements; the ultras argue that these reforms 
will benefit poor students. 

Feb. 9—Federal police withdraw from the UNAM and return 
control to administration officials; university president Juan 
Ramón de la Fuente says the unrversity will not press charges 
for minor offenses and that strikers will be allowed to make up 
their classes, pustice officials drop charges of terrorism and 


sabotage, but uphold lesser felony charges of theft and 
criminal not against 174 strikers. 


MOZAMBIQUE 

Feb 29—Torrential rams over the last 3 weeks have left at least 
300,000 people homeless, The New York Tumes reports; 
neighbormg countnes, France, and the US have offered aid 


NEPAL 

Feb 18—Eleven Congress Party ministers of the 33-member 
cabmet resign to join others within their governing party who 
are calling for the replacement of Prone Minister Krishna 
Prasad Bhattarai. 


NIGERIA 

Feb. 22—Police fire mto crowds of Muslm and Chnstian 
demonstrators in the northern aty of Kaduna and a curfew is 
mmposed; yesterday a march of several thousand Christians 
protesting plans to mmplement shanah, the Islamic legal code, 
im the state of Kaduna turned violent; mosques and churches 
have been burned and 13 people are confirmed dead. 

Feb. 24-—The New York Times reports that the death toll m the 
Mushm-Chnistan riots has reached 300, security 
forces declared the unrest had ended, and today religious leaders 
sign peace pacts; each group chams a majonty m the state. 

Feb. 28—At least 30 people are killed im a clash between 
Christian Ibos and Mushm Hausa m the southern city of Aba 
in what residents say began as an attack by the Ibo in 
retaliation for the violence m Kaduna last week. 

Feb. 29-—President Olusegun Obasanjo reaches an agreement 
with the leaders of the 4 northern states that are considering 
adoption of shariah to halt legislative action on the matter, 
Zamfara, which has already enacted the code, agrees to delay 
enforcement undefinitely. 


PALESTINIAN AUTHORITY 

Feb, 7—The government releases Abdel-Azz Rants, the second 
most powerful member of the Islamic mihtant group Hamas, 
who had been held for 2 years without charge 

Feb. 17——An official of the Popular Front for the Liberanon of 
Palestme announces that the radical group will rejoin the 
Palestine Liberation Organization's cabmet, the Damascus- 
based group began boycotting execunve meenngs when the 
tntermm Oslo accords were signed m 1993 

Feb. 26—Students at Bir Zeit University throw stones at French 
Prime Minister Lionel Jospin in response to a speech he made 
yesterday ın which he referred to recent Hezbollah strikes at 
Israch military targets as “terrorist attacks”; echoing 
widespread Arab sentiment, students say that Hezbollah is a 
resistance movement, not a terrorist group 

Feb. 29-——Offictals announce that all protests must now be 
authorized by police. 


PHILIPPINES 
Feb. 23—Forty-one people are killed and 45 others wounded m 
several explosions on buses aboard a ferry headed for Ozamis 


Cıty m Mindanao province; police suspect that Mustim separatist 
rebels, blamed for smmular bus attacks last year, are responsible 


RUSSIA 

Feb. 1—Separatist rebels flee Grozny, the capital of the republic 
of Chechnya, effectively surrendering the city after nearly 2 
months of fightmg, the government claims that 500 rebels 
were killed when they entered a mmefield while retreating and 
that leader Shamil Basayev was seriously injured; the 
government has been battling the msurgents since early 
September 1999. 


Feb. 3—The government announces that ıt has handed over 
journalist Andrei Babitsky a Russian correspondent for the US- 
funded media group Radio Liberty, to Chechen rebels in 
exchange for 2 government soldiers who had been captured by 
the msurgents, the trade 1s reportedly carried out with Babitsky’s 
consent; Babitsky has been detamed smece January 16. 

Feb. 6—Acting President Vladimir Putin offictally announces 
that Grozny has been captured by government troops, 
accordmeg to The New York Times, 80% of the city’s buildings 
are damaged or destroyed and only 10,000 of the city’s 400,000 
prewar residents remain. , 

Feb. 11—First Deputy Prime Mmuster Mikhail Kesyanoy and. 
representatives of the London Club of commercial creditors 
announce an agreement to restructure $1.8 billion of the 
governments external debt, analysts say the deal will wnte off 
about half of Russias commercial debt and enable the country 
to access international financial markets; in August 1998 the 
government defaulted on its domestic treasury bills and 
stopped making payments on its foreign debt, effectively 
barring ıt from further overseas 

Feb. 14—Government commanders order residents of Grozny to 
vacate the city for 2 weeks to prevent rebels from returning and 
to allow troops to remove weapons and unexploded bombs. 

Feb. 16—Acting President Putin agrees to renew diplomatic ties 
to NATO, endmg an 11-month estrangement that began when 
Russia expelled alliance representatrves m the spring of 1999 
to protest NATO’ arr war against Yugoslavia. 

Feb. 18—Rebel forces shoot down a government helicopter in 
the southern highlands of Chechnya, killing 15 soldiers, 
according to the government, the military: estimates that 7,000 
rebels remain in the region 

The New York Tomes reports that the US-based Human. 
Rights Watch (HRW) has taken testimony from 3 former 


Feb 22—The New York Times reports that HRW is compiling a 
report of a mass civilian massacre m Aldi, near Grozny, by 
government troops; witnesses say many children and elderly 
were killed on February 5 by kontraknic (hired) soldiers. 

Feb. 25—Journalist Andrei Babitsky, who has been missing smce 
he was reportedly traded to Chechen rebels by the military on 
February 3, is rearrested by government officersin - 
Makhachkala, the capital of the republic of Dagestan, after 
attempting to use a false passport, Babitsky says that the 


military reneged on the agreed trade, handing him over to an 
unknown masked man instead of to the Chechen field 


commander with whom he was acquainted 

Feb. 29—Under pressure from human rights groups, authorities 
allow Babitsky to return to Moscow, they say he may face 
charges for carrymg false documents and for cooperatmg with 
Chechen militants; Babitsky denies the latter charge. 


Feb. 10—The government agrees to cooperate with the 
International Tnbunal for War Crimes m Rwanda, which 
investigates and prosecutes human rights violations in the 
1994 genocide of Tutsi and moderate Hutu; the Tutsi-led 
government cut tes with the tribunal in November 1999 when 
the tribunal released Jean-Bosco Barayagwiza, who had been 
held for 19 months without being charged, since its inception 
in November 1994, the tnbunal has issued 7 verdicts and 1s 
detaining 39 people in Arusha, Tanzania. 

Feb. 29—Prime Minister Pierre-Celestin Rwigema resigns after a 
parHamentary inquiry finds him guilty of embezzlement, he is 
_ the third top Hutu to leave the Thts!-dommated government in 
several months. 
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SENEGAL 

Feb 3—After hearing testmony from victms and victums’ 
families, a regional court indicts Hisséne Habré—the dictator 
who ruled Chad from’ 1982 to 1990 and has since resided in 
Senegal—on charges of torture; the case 1s the first in which an 
African signatory to the UN Convention against Torture has 
used he ee nanan ee oe 
suspected torturers who enter their territory 

Feb 5 =A Seclalit Party olficalus tilled aag mist 
the southern region of Casamance; violence has increased in 
Casamance—where the separatist Movement of the . 
Democratic Forces of Casamance has operated for 20 years— 
as the presidential campaigns draw to a close. 

Feb. 27—Presidennial elections are held with 4 candidates 
competing, unofficial counts mdhicate that a runoff will be j 
required between incumbent Abdou Diouf of the ruling Soctalist 
Party and Abdoulaye Wade of the Democratic Party of Senegal 
since neither obtamed at least 50% of the vote; international 
monitors say the elections were generally free and fair. 


SIERRA LEONE 

Feb. 7_—The UN Security Council expands its peacekeeping force 
m the country from 6,000 to 11,000, troops, making it the 
largest such force m UN historz; u 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Feb. 22—Capitulatmg to public pressure, the Human Rights 
Commission withdraws subpoenas issued earlier this month 
for dozens of editors and news directors; the commission . 
agrees instead to mvite the ndtviduals to informal hearings on 
racism m the mecha instead of charging them with racism. 


TURKEY 

Feb The Kurdistan Workers Party (PKK) says its ending is 
16-year war against the government but will continue to seek 
independence through “peace and democracy”, PKK leader 
Abdullah Ocalan, sentenced to death m June 1999 for separatism 
and msurrection, has urged hrs followers to disarm; the rebels 
add that if Ocalan ts executed, they will resume fightmg; more 
than 30,000 people have died since the conflict began. 


UKRAINE 

Feb. 2—Left-wing legislators occupy the parhament building to 
prevent the majority progovernment opposition from taking it 
over, the nght-wing majority walked out January 20 to protest 
leftist speaker Olexander Tkachenko’ refusal to call for a vote 
on a motion for his dismissal. 


UNITED KINGDOM Pa 

Great Britain l 

Feb. 7—A hyacked Afghan armer carrying 186 people lands in 
a London area airport after a group of armed men seize the | 
plane in the Afghan capital of Kabul and detour it to Moscow, 
where they obtain fuel and food, the gunmen make no 
demands; 27 are released. i 

Feb 10—After 76 hours of talks with the hijackers of an Afghan 
plane, government officials negottate an end to the crisis and 
the remaming 150 passengers are released, 21 people on board 
are arrested in connection to the hijacking; 74 Afghan 
passengers request political asylum; authorities say no political 
demands had been made and that the hijackers’ fates had been 
the mam focus of the negotiations. 


Northern Ireland 

Feb 11—Peter Mandelson, the government's Northern Ireland 
secretary, announces the mdefimite closure of the province’ 10- 

week-old Protestant-Cathohc legislature; administranon reverts to 
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To the editor: 

Jon B. Alterman'’s January 2000 anid “The Mid- 
dle East’s Information Revolution,” was based on weak 
research and contained many outdated perceptions. 

Alterman does not provide a comparative statistical 
analysis of Internet usage in the Middle East, North 
America, and Europe, which would demonstrate that 
per capita use is not as low as the article suggests. He 
also fails to mention Lebanon's recent Internet surge 
and the explosion of Internet Service Providers (isps) 
throughout the country; significant isp mergers with 
American and European companies have increased 
competition and reduced the cost of Internet access. 

Most objectionable is the picture that Alterman 
paints of Arabs as sponges waiting to absorb their polit- 
ical views through movies, Internet access, or other 
media. He cites the example of Adel Imam's 1994 
movie, The Terrorist, as helping sway public opinion 
against Islamist political violence in Egypt, but far mote 
important factors, such as the economy, account for the 
changed attitude toward political violence in Egypt. 

Alterman’ discussion of advertising, the banalities of 
television programming, the lure of soft porn and Hol- 


- -lywood movies on foreign stations, and the use of fax 


machines and photocopiers as tools for resistance and 
voicing discontent are superficial observations on an 
important topic. Communications in the Middle East is 
an agent of change, and Alterman’ article does not do 
justice to the depth and complexity of this process. 


Walid Madhdun © 


` Finally, Madhoun and I agree that media ın the 
Arab world is an important topic. I would add that it 


- is sadly understudied, and there is a great need for 


more data and analysis. Should he be interested in a 
more in-depth exploration of some of these issues, he 
should refer to my book, New Media, New Politics? 
From Satellite Television to the Internet in the Arab 
World, rather than a brief article written for an audi- 


ence of nonspecialists. 


Jon B. Alterman 
United States Institute of Peace 


To the editor: 

In his March 2000 article, ‘Living in the Past: 
Franjo Tudjman’s Croatia,” Drago Hedl correctly por- 
trays some of the late president’s absurd propensities 
for self-aggrandizement and pomposity. The article's 
numerous errors, however, should make one pause. 

- Hedl says that the city of Vukovar fell on Decem- 
ber 18, 1991, the same day that Tudjman “proclaimed 
the Croatian community of Herceg-Bosnia.” In fact, 
Vukovar fell almost a month earlier, on November 17, 
1991. Moreover, the of Herceg-Bosnia was 
‘proclaimed on July 5, 1992, not by Tudjman, but by 


shis allies in Bosnia.: 


Hed] implies that 200,000 to 400,000 Serbs became 
refugees as a result of Croatian army operations in the 
former Krajina region in 1995. The prewar population 


_ of the Krajina, however, totaled 200,000, of whom 


Senior Program Officer - 
Association of Canadian Community Colleges . 


Ottawa, Canada 


Jon B. Alterman replies: 

When we project the media consumption habits of 
friends and family in the Middle Fast on broader pop- 
ulations, we enter into a dangerous business. Several 
hundred thousand Lebanese do indeed have Internet 
access; they are by and large young, urban, wealthy, and 
moderately literate in at least one Western language. 
But they represent only 6 percent of the total Lebanese 
population,’ according to the most recent surv 
(www.nua.je/surveys/how_many_online/). Will Inter- 
net use spread from this relatively small group to the 
broader population in the near future? I would think 
not. For reasons of cost, training, li 
education, it will be some time until Lebanon catches 
up to current Internet use in the United States (45 per- 
cent of the population), Canada (42 percent), Britain 
(26 percent), or even Germany (19 percent). 

Although Madhoun finds it objectionable that peo- 
ple absorb ideas through the media, people do and 
always have. Propaganda aims.to capitalize on this 
aspect of human behavior, and Arabs are neither more 
nor less susceptible to such influence. 


only 140,000 were Serbs. 

Hedi also calls Jasenovac a “Nazi” concentration 
camp. It was not. It was an Ustashe camp; the Nazis 
had nothing to do with it. ay 

While Hedl correctly states that certain streets 
named after “antifascist heroes” were renamed by 
Tudjman, he fails to note that although these individ- 
uals: may have been “antifascist,” they, were not 
democrats: they were communists dedicated to Stalin. 
They did not favor democratic discourse and, like the 
Ustashe, do not deserve to have a street named for 
them. Moreover, not all such streets were renamed. 


_The many streets and squares in Croatia named after 


` Tito testify to this. 


ge and ` 
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President Tudjman’s legacy leki deceives criti- 
cism. But Hedl appears to suffer from revanchism (his 
newspaper, after all, was one Tudjman’s government 
unsuccessfully attempted to shut down). His reliance 
on inaccuracies and hyperbole is something one 
would have expected in a speech’ by Tudjman, not in 
an objective article. 

John E Kralfic 
New York City 
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"Chad has come to the center of international attention as the World Bank, 
international oil companies, and NGOs struggle over the development of the country's oil 
reserves... . The results will affect not only Chad's future but also the future of other 
countries dealing with issues of accountability and development in the face of 
multinational corporations and world financial institutions." 


Pipeline Politics in Chad 


PETER ROSENBLUM 


had is a sparsely populated country of 7 mil- 
lion people occupying a vast, mostly arid 
space in the center of Africa. Landlocked and 
` .bordered by troublesome neighbors such as Libya, 
Sudan, and Nigeria, it is also home to France’s 
largest overseas military contingent and a source of 
interest for the United States primarily because of its 
relations with Libya—which has happily meddled 
in Chad’ affairs over the years. Chad itself has a his- 
tory of war, rebellion, and acts of barbarity commit- 
ted by its armed forces and former presidents. It is a 
country that many Africans in the region dismiss as 
an impossible result of European border drawing 
that has left it terminally divided between a mainly 
Muslim north and Christian/animist south. Is it a 
country or a collection of ethnic warlords fighting 
behind the veneer of a modern state with its French- 
style bureaucracy, French-backed military, and heavy 
dependence on foreign assistance? 

Chad has come to the center of international 
attention as the World Bank, international oil com- 
panies, and nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) 
struggle over the development of the country’s oil 
reserves. The stakes are high—-there is thought to 
be enough oil in Chad to double the country’s rev- 
enues for at least 20 years—and the results will 
affect not only Chad’s future but also the future of 
other countries dealing with issues of accountabil- 
ity and development in the face of multinational 
corporations and world financial institutions. 

At the core is a challenge to the sovereignty of 
undemocratic rulers. The current challenge would 
not have been possible if sovereignty itself had not 


PETER ROSENBLUM is associate director of the human rights pro- 
gram at Harvard Law School. 
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already suffered a battering in this age of globaliza- 
tion. Previously, no one would have interfered in the 
relations between an oil company and an African 
state. He who ruled the state controlled its resources. 
For decades, as in the nearby examples of Nigeria, 
Angola or the former Zaire, mineral wealth has 
enriched elites, strengthened authoritarian regimes, 
and impoverished those who live on the land. But 
sovereignty has lost many of its prerogatives in the 
face of structural adjustment, the increased power 
of international business, the shifting priorities of 
foreign aid, and the spread of international environ- 
mental and human rights standards. 


A VOLATILE BACKDROP 

Chad became independent on August 11, 1960 
and has enjoyed few peaceful moments since. Civil 
war, invasions from Libya, and rebel movements in 
various regions have wracked the country for 
decades. Coups and countercoups have alternated 
in the capital of N’djamena. Hissène Habré, the 
country’s most notorious military leader, came to 
power through a coup in 1982. On December 1, 
1990, his former chief of staff, Idriss Déby, drove 
him out of the country and has remained in power 
as Chad’ president. 

During the final phase of what was already a 
savage rule, Habré struck out wildly, targeting 
entire clans and ethnic groups perceived as ene- 
mies. Tales of horror later emerged from detainees 
held in the “swimming pool” or the martyrs’ camp 
in N’djamena. According to a 1992 report froma 
Déby-convened Truth Commission, 20,000 people 
were killed by Habré’s regime and thousands more 
tortured. Although Déby may have established the 
Truth Commission—one of the first in Africa— 
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simply to secure power by further vilifying his pre- 
decessor, the victims of the Habré regime, coming 
from all regions of the country, organized into an 
association, collected information, and presented 
their evidence to the commission. Unfortunately, 
even as the Truth Commission pursued its task, 
identifying by name Habré’s henchmen in the secu- 
rity police, Déby had already begun to rehabilitate 
and incorporate many of them into a rebaptized 
security police. By the time the report was com- 
pleted, the struggle for accountability had been 
lost; Déby was already relying on the same tactics 
and torturers to fight new battles. There would be 
no effort to extradite Habré (who was then living 
in Senegal), and little chance that his collaborators 
who remained would face prosecution.! 

Still there was promise of political reform. A 
National Conference was held in the first four 
months of 1993 with the active participation of 
human rights groups and opposition politicians. It 
led to the establishment of a transitional regime and 
the writing of a new constitution, eventually 
adopted by referendum in early 1996. Later that 
year, Déby was elected to a five-year presidential 
term in elections that the United States State 
Department said were “marred by widespread and 
credible reports of fraud, vote-rigging, and irregu- 
larities by local officials.” Legislative elections in 
1997 were even more problematic. Under ques- 
tionable circumstances, Déby’s Patriotic Salvation 
Movement won 68 of 125 seats; the Union for 
Renewal and Democracy party of Wadal Kamougué, 
a southern general, came in second with 29. 
Kamougué quickly formed an alliance with Déby in 
order to become president of the National Assem- 
bly, drawing in other potential opponents and cre- 
ating a parliamentary bloc of near unanimous 
support for the president. Depending on the polit- 
ical winds—and the use of the prisons—the parlia- 
mentary opposition now numbers between one and 
three seats. As the UN special rapporteur on Chad 
wrote last year, “This political monolith has put an 
end to all real political debate on the important 
issues in the country, such as the oil file or foreign 
relations.” 


a m aE n: 





1Emboldened by Spamy prosecution of former Chilean dic- 
tator Augusto Pin for human nghts violations, the Cha- 
dian Association of Victims of Pohtical Repression and Crime 
jomed with human nghts groups from around the world to 
bring es against Habré before a court in Senegal m Jan- 
uary 2000. A eee ee 
case endorsed the acon, placing Habré house arrest and 
launching an mrvestigation. A trial is expected later this year. 


Under Déby’s government the press and the non- 
governmental sectors initially flourished. Ndjamena- 
Hebdo, an independent weekly, emerged as a leading 
voice of dissent in the capital. Other papers, some 
with close alliances to opposition politicians, also 
began to publish. Human rights groups continued to 
operate and have developed links with the interna- 
tional human rights community. Most prominent is 
the Chadian Human Rights League; others include 
the Association for the Promotion and Defense of 
Human Rights, Chad Non-Violence, and the Associ- 
ation for the Promotion of Fundamental Freedoms. 
Both the press and human nghts groups are domi- 
nated by Chadians from the south, which has given 
rise to charges of regional bias. (The one organiza- 
tion with a national membership, the Chadian Asso- 
ciation of Victims of Political Repression and Crime, 
disappeared except in name amid the political twists 
and turns of the Déby regime and has only recently 
reemerged with the prosecution of Habré.) 

The government has tolerated the new press free- 
dom except when it encroaches on delicate subjects 
like corruption or ethnicity among the political and 
military elites, especially if oil is concerned. In the 
early 1990s, security forces killed a number of jour- 
nalists and attacked the offices of Ndjamena-Hebdo, 
leaving equipment in ruins. More recently, the gov- 
ernment has used legally refined means of punish- 
ing the press, issuing criminal defamation charges 
with the threat of high fines and incarceration. 
Although bruised, the press remains combative. 

Human rights advocates and groups were subject 
to a more subtle campaign of co-optation that 
nearly sapped the initiative of the movement. The 
head of the Truth Commission, Mahamat Hassan 
Abakar, who attained international recognition and 
was feted by international human rights organiza- 
tions for his courage, became President Déby’s per- 
sonal lawyer. It was he who represented the 
president personally in a defamation action that 
sent opposition parliamentarian Ngarléjy Yorongar 
to prison in 1998. The preeminent nongovernmen- 
tal organization, the Human Rights League, was 
subject to a special campaign of intimidation and 
co-optation. The vice president of the league was 
shot in 1992 by what Amnesty International char- 
acterized as a “death squad.” And the league presi- 
dent accepted a ministerial position, effectively 
stilling his voice on human rights concerns. 


THE SCENT OF OIL 
When Negarléyy Yorongar, the opposition parha- 
mentarian, went to jail for defamation, it was 


because of what he said about oil—about who 
would benefit and who already had. Yorongar is 
sometimes referred to as the “deputy of the 300 
wells.” He was elected from Bebidja, which is where 
the oil is located—and where a single red pump 
now sits, waiting for the day when 299 others will 
join it in a network of pipes, pumps, and collection 
points that will send the oil on a 1,000-kilometer 
trip to the sea off the coast of Cameroon. 

Oil exploration began in Chad in the early 1970s, 
and reserves were soon discovered at Doba Basin, 
site of the current project, as well as another area 
nearer to the capital. Conoco, Chevron, Exxon, and 
Shell were involved at that time. Civil war inter- 
rupted further plans in the late 1970s. Conoco with- 
drew and in 1993 Chevron sold its share to the 
French oil company EIf, leading to a “consortium” 
in which Exxon held a 40 percent share, Shell 40 
percent, and Elf 20 
percent. This con- 
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financial point of view. They were ready to raise the 
$3.5 billion to dig the wells, compensate the popu- 
lation, and put into place a 650-mile pipeline to an 
offshore site in neighboring Cameroon. The prob- 
lem was political risk. 

Oil companies had become the bad guys around 
the world, increasingly the target of local and inter- 
national campaigns for their role in destroying the 
environment, enriching corrupt elites, and under- 
mining the social stability of local communities. 
Neighboring Nigeria had provided the strongest 
lessons, where military repression, detention, and 
even the 1995 executions of several environmental 
activists were blamed on the oil companies. 

The Chad consortiums members realized that 20 
years down the road, they would be held responsi- 
ble for any outcome, whatever their direct responsi- 
bility. They needed insurance against moral 

culpability. They 
needed a buffer 





sortium entered into Previously, no one would have interfered in the relations against both a 


a memorandum of 
understanding with 
the government for 
development of the 
Doba site in 1994. 

Although Exxon is the lead operator and primary 
presence in Chad, Elfs importance greatly exceeded 
its minority position. In the postcolonial period, Elf 
has exerted a powerful and disproportionate influ- 
ence on French policy in Africa; there have been 
reports that Elf supported Déby’s rise to power in 
exchange for a place in the oil consortium. 

Soon after Déby came to power, the Doba region 
was again swept up in rebel violence, stopping fur- 
ther oil development. A rebel group known as the 
Armed Forces for the Federal Republic (FARF) 
emerged in the early 1990s. The government coun- 
tered FARF attacks with broad counterinsurgency 
measures targeting the civilian population. There 
were recorded massacres from 1992 until 1996, 
when a peace accord was signed with the govern- 
ment. The government broke the peace six months 
later and essentially wiped out FARF, killing its leader. 
One Western diplomat cynically suggested that the 
government acted at the behest of the oil companies, 
who were chafing at the continuing delays. By the 
end of 1997, the rebellion was over and the work of 
the oil consortium picked up in earnest. 


ENTER THE WORLD BANK 


For the oll consortium, there was nothing com- 
plicated about the oil project from a technical or 


between an oil company and an African state. He who 
ruled the state controlled its resources. 


demanding gov- 
ermment and a 
potentially resent- 
ful population. 
The World Bank, which had been involved in struc- 
tural adjustment programs in Chad since 1995, was 
the best candidate. There was no mystery about the 
banks involvement. The funding role of the bank 
was “not the only or even the primary” purpose for 
seeking its participation, according to an Exxon 
website publication. “[T]he Consortium and the two 
host countries have sought World Bank Group par- 
ticipation because it provides a number of signifi- 
cant development benefits,” including revenue 
management assistance, environmental and social 
oversight, and risk mitigation. 

How much the oil companies are depending on 
the World Bank to provide cover was clear from an 
Exxon publicity film produced in 1998 to counter 
the growing international campaign against the 
pipeline. It featured a range of speakers—from 
Catholic priests to European diplomats and Cha- 
dian politicians—who explained how essential the 
project was for the country. “The bank will see to it 
that this development benefits the whole county,” 
says Saleh Kebzabo, identified as an opposition 
politician, though in fact a recent minister in charge 
of oil and mining. 

The World Bank took on the project with enthu- 
siasm, since it offered an opportunity to leverage a 
small investment into massive influence. It will 
lend between $90 million and $115 million to 
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Chad and Cameroon to finance their investment in 
the pipeline, and provide assistance for government 
management of the revenues and the environment. 
In total, the bank's direct assistance will amount to 
about 3 percent of the cost of the project. Moreover, 
once the public lending arm of the bank reaches a 
decision, the private lending facility—the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation—will contribute 
another $100 million of its own resources and $300 
million of syndicated loans from private banks. 


SETTING CONDITIONS 

World Bank involvement in the Chad oil devel- 
opment project has opened the field for global 
advocacy on a new scale. The Chadian government 
had already successfully marginalized its own local 
campaigners and the multinational oil companies 
were beyond the reach of most traditional advocacy. 
But the World Bank has internal rules and proce- 
dures that increasingly recognize the mmportance of 
the environment, social dislocation, and local par- 
ticipation in World Bank-funded projects. Although 
the forum was not hospitable, the bank was forced 
to respond to critics who targeted its own policies. 

The bank placed two “essential” conditions on 
support for the project: comphance with all World 
Bank environmental and social safeguard policies, 
and “a fully satisfactory program for the sound man- 
agement of petroleum revenues ” International envi- 
ronmental organizations seized on the first theme. 
The most sensitive environmental issues concerned 
Cameroon, where indigenous people and virgin for- 
est would be affected by the pipeline’s route. 

But the second issue, revenue management, was 
especially important for Chad, given that the project 
was intended nearly to double state revenues. As 
current studies of development show, mineral wealth 
rarely translates into economic or social progress for 
the majority of a country’s population. Transformed 
expectations, increased corruption, reinforced 
authoritarianism, yes. Democracy, development, 
transparency and participation, no. Africa is filled 
with mineral-rich failures, ncluding Nigeria, Angola, 
and the former Zaire. The World Bank can cite only 
one counterexample in Africa—Botswana—but it is 
quick to acknowledge that the country’s small and 
homogenous population makes it a model the rest 
of Africa will find difficult to follow. 

To deal with the issue of revenues, the bank 
helped devise an innovative plan adopted into Cha- 
dian law at the beginning of 1999. The innovation is 
perhaps not that the government agreed to condi- 
tions on expenditures of oil revenues—structural 


adjustment programs have the same effect—but the 
specific conditions to which it did agree: all involve 
more public spending for social and economic devel- 
opment, more transparency in the handling of funds, 
and broader participation in decision making. 

Response to the plan was mixed. Although it was 
adopted in an open and public parliamentary debate 
and immediately signed and published in the offi- 
cial journal—all of which is extremely unusual— 
there was general skepticism about the governments 
will to follow its terms. One high-level diplomat in 
N’djamena who scoffed at the plan as a dictate of the 
bank reflected the view of many foreign observers. 
The government, he said, would do whatever it was 
told to get the project going, but that would have no 
bearing on how it behaved afterward. 

Serious flaws in the law itself also emerged. The 
plan relies on parliament to determine how devel- 
opment spending will be allocated. This is fine if 
parliament functions, but not if criminal defama- 
tion is used to silence debate. At the same time, the 
law allowed the president to modify the revenue 
allocations without consulting parliament. Most 
important, perhaps, 1s the problem of the oversight 
committee established by the plan. If the commit- 
tee’s nine members were appointed today, six would 
come from the single ruling political bloc. 


BACKLASH 

During 1998 and 1999, a seres of meetings 
brought Chadian activists together with European and 
American NGOs. Two groups played a particularly 
important role, the Environmental Defense Fund 
(EDF) and the Bank Information Center (BIC ), a broad- 
based NGo that provides advice and support to other 
groups lobbying the World Bank. As they came to 
know their Chadian and Cameroonian counterparts, 
an advocacy strategy emerged, targeting the bank. 

The battle over the pipeline came to a head dur- 
ing preparations for the World Bank annual meet- 
ing at the end of September 1999. The EDF in 
Washington, along with Bic, took the lead role in 
coordinating the advocacy. Korinna Horta at the EDF 
brought together two key organizations from the 
region, the Chadian Association for the Promotion 
of Human Rights and the Camerooman Center for 
Environment and Development. Together they pub- 
lished a 25-page report on the project. The heads of 
the two Central African organizations were sched- 
uled to attend the September World Bank meetings, 
but days before his departure, Samuel Nguiffo of the 
Cameroonian group was robbed of his passport in 
an extremely suspicious incident. 


The bank staff began a counteroffensive aimed at 
the advocacy organizations. “It is unfortunate that 
our efforts to address the questions raised by critics 
are sometimes construed as public relations 
schemes, aimed at marketing the project and 
obscuring real issues,” wrote Serge Michailof, coun- 
try director for the region, in a response to criti- 
cisms from the EDP. His letter followed a series of 
almost comical incidents that exposed the World 
Banks awkward position, including several World 
Bank e-mails that were leaked to advocacy groups. 
The bank’ vice president for environmentally and 
socially sustainable development wrote to the vice 
president for Africa and other bank officials to sug- 
gest a “three-pronged approach” to secure support 
for the project. First, establish a good case to use 
with “media, parliamentarians and national admin- 
istrations” in the major shareholder countries. Sec- 
ond, “initiate a high-level strategic discussion with 
our partners in the oil business.” Third, and most 
embarrassing for the bank, “engage our NGO critics 
in a separate exercise that would allow us to avert 
the public spotlight from the differences between 
the NGOs and ourselves.” 

The rest of the memo was devoted to detailing 
the strategy for a “listening” mission to Europe and 
the oil region whose purpose would be to “buy time 
from our critics . . . while pushing ahead with the 
main thrust of our campaign.” One phrase in the 
memo was especially galling to the Ncos: the listen- 
ing mission had to be carefully constituted to con- 
vince NGOs “that we really are prepared to listen, 
learn and, eventually makes some proposals that 
might mollify them.” A spokesman for the World 
Bank said the language was “a little unfortunate.” 

The bank also brought from the region a group 
of civil society representatives from Chad and 
Cameroon to counter the environmental groups 
and their local allies. The group presented some- 
thing of a caricature of government propaganda. Its 
press statement was almost identical to an official 
press release from the Chad embassy, and the two 
Cameroonian members turned out to be consul- 
tants who had worked with the World Bank. 
Despite the bank's campaign, Serge Michailof, the 
bank country director, insisted that the bank 
remained objective. “The Bank Group is not a ‘pro- 
moter of the project,” he wrote to the EDF. 


COLD FEET 

Soon after the World Bank meetings, Shell and 
Elf shocked the oil community by announcing that 
they were reconsidering their participation in the 
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consortium. Both claimed economic reasons, but 
Shell has made no secret of its culture clash with 
consortium partner Exxon. Since 1995, Shell has 
dramatically changed its official policy toward out- 
reach and cooperation with the nongovernmental 
community and has made human rights a part of 
its official policy on which managers have to report 
(Shell has also spent about $400 million in Chad 
without realizing any profits). Elfs decision was 
harder to understand; it was not as risk averse as 
Shell, although the ongoing merger with Total, a 
company under attack for its investments ın mili- 
tary-ruled Burma, was beginning to have some 
influence. In N’djamena, however, Elfs reconsid- 
eration was seen publicly and privately as a sign 
that France was backing away from the Déby 
regime. 

Yet even though the NGO campaigners have suc- 
ceeded in delaying World Bank approval of the pro- 
ject for more than a year, there is no victory in the 
departure of Shell and Elf. For some, in fact, it isa 
hint of the dangers to come. 

One is the specter of Libya. On every occasion 
that he meets with his Chadian counterpart, Pres- 
ident Muammar Qaddafi makes a point of urging 
Déby to drop his Western allies and go into the 
oil business together. Thus far Chad has not 
taken up the offer, perhaps because the country 
is still too dependent on Western largesse, which 
currently provides half the state budget. Libya’s 
presence would eliminate the role of the World 
Bank altogether, which might satisfy those 
activists who think it should not be mucking 
around in private business. But that would elim- 
inate one of the most fruitful new opportunities 
for advocacy at a time when bilateral foreign 
assistance—and hence the impact of bilateral 
pressure— is diminishing. 

There is also the question of the activists them- 
selves. Are the environmentalists ultimately inter- 
ested in the forests or in the people who live there? 
It is a mixed community. Some, like the EDF, have 
made the transition to collaborating with local orga- 
nizations on issues of development. Others, like the 
Rainforest Alliance, would prefer to post banners, 
chant slogans, and remain pure to the cause. 

There is still hope of a delicate balance, where 
the World Bank strengthens loan conditions that 
reinforce the democratic process in Chad and 
enable the Chadian people to better determine how 
their resources should be spent. That would still 
threaten the sovereignty of leaders, but would also 
empower the people. E 
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America and Africa: 
Beyond the Double Standard 


_ WILLIAM MINTER 


Bill Clinton has paid more attention to 

Africa than any of his predecessors. His 
unprecedented 12-day trip to the continent in 1998 
was followed up in 1999 with the first cabinet-level 
meeting between American and African represen- 
tatives from around the continent. The president 
has announced new initiatives on debt and on 
combating HIV/AIDS, and in January 2000 newly 
appointed UN Ambassador Richard Holbrooke con- 
vened a high-profile “month of Africa” at t the UN 
Security Council. 

The results, however, have ban meager. Prince- 
ton Lyman, a former United States ambassador to 
Nigeria and South Africa, recently remarked on the 
“strange irony” in current United States policy: 
“high-level attention and interest” not seen since 
the early days of the Kennedy administration, yet 
“the lowest ebb of effectiveness and influence in 
memory.” Ambassador Lyman identified a number 
of reasons, including a “lack of long-term partmer- 
ships,” “a nearly total lack of congressional back- 
ing,” and a “paucity of resources,” including 
qualified people to staff diplomatic initiatives. 

‘ To such factors one must add the racial double 
standard that is Africa's legacy from the past and 
that still provides the invisible backdrop for policy- 
making on Africa. Combined with the marginaliz- 
ing tendencies of breakneck globalization, this leads 


D uring his second term of office, President 
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to a profound gap between promises to Africa and 
realities.as expressed in allocation of resources. 

The particular place that Africa occupies on the 
United States policy agenda, and the consequent 
difficulty in changing it, cannot be separated from 
the 500 years of history in which Africa's place in 
the world system was defined first by the slave trade 
and then by colonialism, each reality paralleled by 
deeply rooted racial stereotyping. Neither inheri- 
tance has yet been overcome, while more recent 
cold war scenarios and home-grown African disas- 
ters have overlaid their own simplistic images on 
the mindsets of policymakers and the public. 

Recently the double standard was dramatically 
illustrated in the slow response to the floods in 
Mozambique and neighboring southern African 
countries. Even as President Clinton was address- 
ing the National Summit on Africa in Washington 
on February 17 and citing Mozambique as an 
African success story, it had already issued its first 
desperate appeal for support. But it was two 
weeks later before American helicopters arrived 
to help rescue flood victims. “When we are dying 
in the thousands then they come running,” said 
South African First Lady Graca Machel; “it’s al- 
ways too late.” 

Africa still receives token rather than serious 
responses from Washington. Despite President 
Clinton's high-profile apology for his administra- 
tions failure to respond to the genocide in Rwanda 
in 1994—to cite only one example—he has not 
responded to calls for an independent investigation 
of responsibility for the failure, as Belgium, France 
and the United Nations have done. High-level offi- 
cials at the White House and the State Department 
who dismissed warnings of genocide and lobbied to 


stop international action have not been held 
responsible for their failures. 

President Clinton’s empathy for Africa notwith- 
standing, inappropriate policies toward the African 
continent remain in place, with the same overall 
guidelines. Doctrinaire free-market prescriptions— 
including foreign trade and investment, production 
for export, elimination of trade barriers, and priva- 
tization of state enterprises—are still touted as the 
cures for Africa’ ills. Yet democracy, human rights, 
and conflict resolution are also endorsed, although 
their implementation is primarily an ad hoc 
response to crises and they do not attract sustained 
high-level attention. 

This is admittedly a caricature of a far more com- 
plex policy picture. Those in government dealing 
with Africa on a day-to-day basis, many of whom 
are struggling to implement programs and policies 
that do respond to specific African needs, will most 
likely see it as unfair. But as an overall assessment 
of results rather than intentions, it is more accurate 
than the lofty rhetoric that accompanied President 
Bill Clinton's 1998 Africa trip. 

The failure to shape coherent and effective poli- 
cies toward today’s Africa is not unique to the Clin- 
ton administration’s Africa policymakers. Although 
the “Africa advocacy” and “progressive” foreign pol- 
icy communities have been vocal and at times effec- 
tive on selected issues, they have failed to build 
consensus around convincing and coherent policy 
frameworks, have not adequately addressed the 
complex issues at stake, and have emphasized crit- 
icism rather than offering alternatrve policy options. 
Unlike the period of clear-focused campaigns 
against colonialism and apartheid, no overall frame- 
work is being advanced collectively by African 
states and nonstate movements. 

Yet in the post—cold war world the stated general 
goals of United States foreign policy-—development, 
democracy, and security—are congruent with those 
of African peoples. When deciding how best to 
achieve these widely endorsed goals, however, a 
chasm emerges between perspectives crafted purely 
in the American foreign policy arena and those 
rooted in African realities. For Africa as for the rest 
of the world, the United States is still groping for a 
coherent post—cold war foreign policy framework. 
The earlier framework is gone, but the process of 


building a new one has barely begun. 


FROM AID TO TRADE 
During the cold war, United States policy toward 
Africa—including aid and economic relation- 
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ships—was shaped overwhelmingly by competition 
with the Soviet Union. The leading recipients of 
United States aid during the three decades after 
1960 were Ethiopia, Kenya, Liberia, Somalia, 
Sudan, and Zaire. All were autocratic regimes cho- 
sen not for their human rights record, their devel- 
opment prospects, or even opportunities for trade 
and investment, but for their place in the global 
geopolitical battle. In 1987, as the cold war was 
winding down, the geopolitical policy focus 
appeared to shift when Congress established the 
Development Fund for Africa in an effort to define 
congressional goals for development assistance and 
in reaction to President Ronald Reagan's earlier 
efforts to divert money from African aid. The DFA 
had the laudable goal of enabling the “poor major- 
ity of men and women in sub-Saharan Africa to par- 
ticipate in a process of long-term development 
through economic growth that is equitable, partic- 
ipatory, environmentally sustainable, and self- 
reliant.” The act also established a minimum annual 
level of funding for Africa. 

If they had been implemented, the pFa’s objec- 
tives would have revolutionized United States 
development assistance programs. In practice, 
Washington's cold war allies in Africa, such as 
Kenya and Zaire, continued to receive much of the 
assistance. During the 1990s, with no new strategic 
framework to replace the cold war mindset, the case 
for aid lost its anti-Soviet rationale, and supporters 
of continued or reformed development assistance 
struggled to find new arguments in a generally 
skeptical political climate. The idealistic language 
of the Development Fund for Africa legislation—a 
concession to pressure from the Congressional 
Black Caucus—had little chance of survival in a 
Republican-dominated Congress.” United States 
Agency for International Development (AID) admin- 
istrator J. Brian Atwood declared in March 1999 
that Washington's two foreign policy goals in Africa 
were “to accelerate Africa's integration into the 
global economy and to combat serious transna- 
tional security threats there, including HIv/Amps and 
outbreaks of violence.” 

Without a convincing overall framework justify- 
ing United States contributions to development 
either worldwide or in Africa, the case for invest- 
ment in Africa became difficult to make. United 
States development aid to Africa declined from 
$826 million in 1991 to $689 million in 1997. Since ~ 
1996, Congress has refused to earmark funds for 
Africa, leaving the decision on regional allocation 
of funds to aw. For the fiscal year 2000, Am 
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requested a mere $305 million (for economic sup- 
port funds and child survival and disease programs) 
in addition to the $513 million for the DFA. 

In the last three years, the lion’s share of the 
Washington debate about Africa has centered on 
Congress’ Africa Growth and Opportunity Act and 
the parallel presidential initiative, a “Partnership for 
Economic Growth and Opportunity in Africa.” The 
act emerged from bills by liberal Democratic Repre- 
sentative Jim McDermott from Washington state and 
members of the Congressional Black Caucus, who 
portrayed it as a way to ensure Africa its share of 
United States trade and investment. It was then sold 
as a bipartisan plan and developed in conjunction 
with conservative Illinois Republican Representative 
Phil Crane, the principle sponsor of the current ver- 
sion of the bill. Republicans were comfortable sign- 
ing on because of the bill’s strong support for United 
States exports and corporate investment. Sponsors 
presented early ver- 





the Africa Growth and Opportunity Act. But resis- 
tance also grew—from critics who opposed the 
bill’s simplistic promarket bias and from textile- 
state representatives, who argued that import quota 
reductions would hurt United States manufactur- 
ers. Both the Congressional Black Caucus and non- 
governmental Africa advocacy groups were split 
into roughly three camps in response to the bill, 
with views ranging from enthusiastic support to 
adamant opposition. Many supported the bill in 
the hope that it would give Africa a larger slice of 
the global market by promoting “equal opportu- 
nity” among exporting nations. Opponents saw lit- 
tle benefit for ordinary Africans and feared 
considerable damage would result from its empha- 
sis on strict free-market policies. 

The vehemence of the debate can only be under- 
stood as part of a larger struggle related to broader 
symbolic issues. Its proponents’ main intent was to 

counter Africa’s mar- 


sions of the act as a ginalization by reject- 
a The urgent need for public investment in health, B ao 
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debt relief, and hu- 
man rights were in- 
serted into later 
versions of the legislation, the bills principal back- 
ers continued to assert that their intention was to 
replace aid with trade and to bring Africa into the 
mainstream of the world economy by using private 
capital as the main engine of growth. 

Although the act suggested the possibility of 
future “free trade” pacts with Africa, its operational 
provisions were limited: a regular forum for United 
States cabinet-level officials to meet with their 
counterparts from selected African countries; 
investment funds allotted by the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation, a federal agency that pro- 
vides insurance for United States foreign invest- 
ments; extending duty-free entry for many African 
goods, primarily minerals and agricultural products; 
and eliminating import quotas for African textiles 
entering the United States. Those African countries 
and companies already well placed to compete in a 
market economy would be given greater access to 
the American market, and United States business 
with Africa would be facilitated by new contacts 
and subsidies. 

During the 1998 legislative session, American 
companies with interests in Africa joined African 
ambassadors, Clinton administration officials, and 
congressional backers in lobbying passionately for 


is not a question of “aid as welfare.” 





into the current ec- 
onomic mainstream 
through expanded 
trade and investment. Most opponents of the bill 
rejected this perspective as damaging to African 
grassroots interests and long-term development 
prospects. Internationally imposed “structural 
adjustment” packages mandating similar policies 
have a mixed record at best in promoting economic 
growth, and they exact a high price from ordinary 
citizens in the form of cutbacks of government pro- 
grams and a rising cost of living. Yet this critique 
failed to acknowledge that passage of the bill would 
add little to the pressures already felt by African 
countries from the structural adjustment programs, 
the conditionality of bilateral aid programs, and 
Africas lack of competitive clout ın the world mar- 
ketplace. As Congressional Black Caucus chair Max- 
ine Waters commented in floor debate, both 
proponents and opponents should recognize that 
the bill is neither the “best thing” nor the “worst 
thing” that could happen to Africa. 

In 1999 the'level of debate advanced somewhat 
with the introduction of the alternate Human Rights, 
Opportunity, Partnership, and Empowerment (HOPE) 
for Africa Act by Illinois Democratic Representative 
Jesse Jackson, Jr. The HOPE act called on the United 
States to cancel all its bilateral debt with sub- 
Saharan African countries (approximately $4.5 bil- 


\ 


lion) and urged the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) and the World Bank to cancel Africa’s multi- 
lateral debts of $54.8 billion without any linkage to 
structural adjustment programs. The act therefore 
provided a positive vehicle behind which critics of 
the Growth and Opportunity Act could rally. Con- 
tinued division within the Congressional Black Cau- 
cus and within the Africa advocacy community has, 
however, left the fate of both bills in limbo. And nei- 
ther piece of legislation provides a viable compre- 
hensive framework for expansion of mutually 
beneficial United States—Africa economic relations. 


A PARTNERSHIP FOR DEVELOPMENT 

Although Africa clearly needs more trade and 
investment, the real issues are what type of trade 
and how it can attract capital. The rectpe prescribed 
by free-market fundamentalism is simple: remove 
trade barriers, offer incentives to foreign investors, 
and greatly reduce the role of government in regu- 
lating the economy; economic growth will follow. 
Critics argue that sustainable and equitable eco- 
nomic growth requires production geared for local 
and regional consumption, not simply for overseas 
export markets. They also argue that locally owned 
industries and enterprises must be supported, and 
that substantial new investments are needed in edu- 
cation, health care, clean and accessible water, elec- 
tricity, roads, ports, and airports. 

But private capital will not make the necessary 
investments in these areas; such infrastructure 
requires government planning and development 
cooperation from international agencies. Instead of 
debating “trade versus aid,” those concerned with 
building a prosperous and stable Africa should be 
discussing what mix of public and private invest- 
ment in which sectors can best build an economic 
environment for sustainable and equitable growth. 
Africa must be able to build physical and institu- 
tional infrastructure, invest in its human resources, 
and break out of dependence on unprocessed 
exports. International investments, hungry for the 
greatest and quickest profit margins, are not well 
matched for such long-term objectives, but they 
can—if carefully screened—help African govern- 
ments raise revenue to finance some public efforts. 


1The United States does address many of these issues 
through aid programs, but legitimate issues remain concern- 
ing the quahty and size of Amencan aid. Among developed 
countnes, the United States provides the smallest percentage 
of its central government et for devel assistance 
(081 E, in n and the smallest as a percentage of 
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The urgent need for public investment in health, 
education, and the advancement of women in 
Africa—by international as well as African institu- 
tions—is not a question of “aid as welfare.” These 
are not only development goals but also essential 
prerequisites for economic advance. Drastic cuts in 
African government budgets, such as reductions in 
free public health services, impose suffering and 
delay the building of social capital, which is a 
requirement for a productive workforce. HIV/AIDS 
alone, a December 1998 un report estimated, affects 
more than 10 percent of the adult population in 
nine African countries. The World Health Organi- 
zation estimates that malaria retards income growth 
by as much as 12 percent in many African coun- 
tries. These issues will not be addressed by the eco- 
nomic marketplace. With a focus squarely on such 
substantive concerns, one could debate whether the 
United States is contributing its fair share of invest- 
ment, what policies are most appropriate to advance 
the goals of improved health, education, and gen- 
der equality, and what roles United States public 
and private institutions might play.1 

To develop guidelines for United States economic 
relations with Africa that transcend private-sector 
boosterism, several issues must be considered. The 
following are starting points that illustrate how to 
shift the debate away from the pros and cons of pri- 
vate financing to the more substantive issues of 
where investment (public and private) should be 
directed, on what terms, and for whose benefit. 


Investment: Africa needs more diversified invest- 
ment beyond the traditional concentration in the 
extractive (for example, mining and oil) industries 
(at the same time, investments in this area must 
become more environmentally sustainable). All 
investments must be managed and regulated by 
African institutions and governments accountable 
to their people. 

Currently, with the exception of a more diversi- 
fied relationship with South Africa, United States 
imports from Africa and United States investments 
are both heavily concentrated in the oil sector. In 
1996, 71 percent of United States imports from sub- 
Saharan Africa were energy related. In certain cases, 
environmental groups and prodemocracy activists 
have succeeded in raising questions about the 
behavior of international oil corporations—for 
example, international oil companies’ support for 
General Sani Abacha’s military dictatorship in Ni- 
geria in the 1990s and the proposed investment by 
a consortium including Exxon in a new Chad/ 
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Cameroon oil project. But neither the general issue 
of social responsibility in the oil industry nor the 
development implications of investment revenues 
accruing to unaccountable governments has been 
systematically addressed in any policy forum. 


Communications: The United States should promote 
telecommunications expansion (not simply privati- 
zation) and should support creative initiatives for 
serving disadvantaged communities. The expansion 
of telecommunications—and Internet connections 
in particular—provides a significant opportunity for 
Africa to reduce its disadvantages in the world econ- 
omy. At the simplest level, a telephone connection 
from a remote village to the national capital may 
allow farmers access to the latest crop prices and 
improve their bargaining positions with traders. Yet 
Africa still lags far behind in terms of telecommuni- 
cations links. Outside South Africa, most countries 
in the continent have 
fewer than 1 main 
telephone line per 100 
people, as compared 
to over 50 lines per 
100 people in most 
advanced industrial countries. 

It does not take a free-market enthusiast to see 
that bureaucratic government monopolies with pro- 
longed waiting lists for access to phone service are an 
obstacle to faster growth in the telecommunications 
sector. But unregulated privatization would certainly 
lead to foreign companies serving only the most prof- 
itable markets and accelerating the inequality of 
access. The upcountry peasant farmer would still not 
have a phone connection to the capital. 

Even with the limited investments to date, elec- 
tronic technologies are creating new opportunities 
for interstate collaboration at regional and conti- 
nental levels by lowering the cost of long-distance 
communication in Africa. This trend also facilitates 
more direct communication and collaboration 
between Africa and the rest of the world. With 
strategic thinking about the best ways to make such 
tools serve grassroots African advancement, the 
new electronic technologies may enable Africa to 
leapfrog some barriers to advancement. 





Debt Cancellation: The United States should move 
toward acceptance of African requests for debt can- 
cellation, including delinking cancellation programs 
from onerous structural adjustment programs. 
After several years it is clear that one such debt- 
reduction program, the World Banks Heavily 


Indebted Poor Countries (HIPC) Initiative, has only 
marginally reduced Africas debt burden, a burden 
that cripples the continents chances for significant 
economic growth. Beginning shortly after World 
War IL, the allies lowered Germany's debt payments 
to less than 3.5 percent of export earnings, which 
was deemed to be the maximum sustainable level 
for that war-torn country. Yet even after Mozam- 
bique’s first Hirc debt-relief plan went into effect in 
1999, the country was still paying more than 8 per- 
cent (or $73 million) of its annual export earnings 
to service its debt (debt service-to-export ratios for 
Africa’s regions range from 12 percent in southern 
Africa to a high of 30 percent in West Africa). 
Sub-Saharan Africa’ total long-term foreign debt 
is $179.1 billion: $54.8 billion of this is owed to 
multilateral institutions such as the World Bank 
and the IMF. Yet creditor countries are allocating 
only $8.2 billion to the entire nrc debt-reduction 
program, a figure 
dwarfed by the $50 


The new electronic technologies may enable Africa billion in bailout 
to leapfrog some barriers to advancement. 


packages approved by 
the World Bank and 
the IMF in 1998 alone 
for Russia, Brazil, and several other countries. 

More generally, over the last few years, voices both 
inside and outside the African continent have begun 
to articulate alternatives to the United States model 
of free-market fundamentalism. Some World Bank 
officials, for example, advocate poverty reduction as 
a goal on par with economic growth. Many grass- 
roots and other more radical critics call for an end to 
structural adjustment conditionalities, for debt can- 
cellation for the poorest countries, and for bottom- 
up development projects. In a variety of international 
forums, the focus is on what policies and what mix 
of private, state, and nongovernmental actions can 
best promote development. The United States should 
join these debates as one partner among many, rather 
than attempting to impose an artificial and counter- 
productive “Washington consensus.” 





DEMOCRACY: USE ONLY WHEN NEEDED? 

In contrast to the serious gap between Washing- 
ton5 rhetoric and African public opinion about the 
best road to economic progress, some agreement 
can be found on securing fundamental political 
rights, including democracy, the rule of law, human 
rights, citizen participation, a free press, and 
accountable governments with minimal corruption. 
UN Secretary General Kofi Annan eloquently cap- 
tured this consensus in his 1997 address to the 


Organization of African Unity (oau) when he called 
attention to those who view human rights as a “lux- 
ury of the rich countries for which Africa is not 
ready. I know that others treat it as an imposition, 
if not a plot, by the industrialized West. I find these 
thoughts truly demeaning, demeaning of the yearn- 
ing for human dignity that resides in every African 
heart. Do not African mothers weep when their 
sons or daughters are killed or maimed by agents of 
repressive rule? Are not African fathers saddened 
when their children are unjustly jailed or tortured? 
Is not Africa as a whole impoverished when even 
one of its brilliant voices is silenced? So I say this 
to you, my brothers and sisters, that human rights 
are African rights, and I call upon you to ensure 
that all Africans are able fully to enjoy them.” 

As Annan stressed, postcolonial governments in 
Africa, regardless of ideology or proclaimed goals, 
have rarely lived up to these goals. Often, the worst 
offenders survived by serving their cold war patrons 
and paying lip service to one global ideology or 
another while pursuing their agendas of control and 
aggrandizement. As President Clinton cautiously 
acknowledged during his 1998 trip, “Very often we 
dealt with countries in Africa based more on how 
they stood in the struggle between the United States 
and the Soviet Union than how they stood in the 
struggle for their own people’s aspirations.” 

Remembering, for example, the decades-long 
support for military dictator Mobutu Sese Seko in 
the former Zaire, or United States collaboration 
with South Africa’s apartheid regime, those familiar 
with African history found the apology enormously 
understated. But it did indicate that the stated goals 
in Washington and those of African democracy 
advocates are much more compatible today than 
during the cold war period. A considerable degree 
of overlap can be found in statements of desirable 
objectives, whether they come from United States 
policymakers, international conferences, or pro- 
democracy groups in African countries. 

Yet the president's Africa trip highlighted abun- 
dant inconsistencies in Washington’s advocacy of 
democratic political goals. The currents of opinion 
within the administration that saw human rights 
in practice as something to be avoided—whether 
out of traditional diplomatic expediency or ın the 
belief that prioritizing economic advance would 


2United States investments in Nigena, predommantly in 
the oul sector, grew from around $4 billion to as much as $7 
bilhon between 1992 and 1997, and bilateral trade increased 
from $4.9 billion m 1994 to $6.7 billion m 1996. 
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automatically bring progress in other areas— 
remained influential. Calls for Clinton to speak out 
and use the trip to make a strong statement in 
favor of democracy in Nigeria, Africa’s most pop- 
ulous country, fell on deaf ears. While applauding 
African moves toward elections and other demo- 
cratic institutions when they took place, human 
rights groups repeatedly faulted the Clinton 
administration for downplaying criticism of viola- 
tions against democratic rights when it was diplo- 
matically inconvenient. 

Especially troubling are the assumptions that 
economic progress (as defined by market-friendly 
policies and macroeconomic growth) is automati- 
cally correlated with political freedom or that it 
should take priority when the two clash. Strict 
structural adjustment policies, for example, are 
likely to undermine a democratic leader's popular 
base by imposing immediate burdens, while sup- 
posed benefits are often postponed indefinitely or 
awarded to the elite. Moreover, the road toward 
greater democracy is not always obvious and is cer- 
tainly not the same in different countries. But the 
tendency of many United States officials to down- 
play democratic failings among favorite govern- 
ments and leaders as long as their economic 
policies please Washington repeatedly blurs the 
clarity of the prodemocracy message. 

This double standard is particularly obvious, of 
course, in countries with major resources of inter- 
est to Washington. In Nigeria, after the military 
regime canceled the results of the country’s 1993 
election, the United States joined other nations in 
criticizing its lack of democracy. But although the 
Clinton administration protested with a few con- 
crete steps—stopping direct airline flights between 
the United States and Nigeria and denying visas to 
top military leaders—the surge in investment and 
trade during this period sent a different message.? 

Abacha’s death in June 1998 and the subsequent 
death in prison of Moshood Abiola, winner of the 
1993 presidential election and a focal point of 
prodemocracy proponents, altered Nigeria’s politi- 
cal situation. Opponents of the military regime dif- 
fered on whether to trust Abacha’s successor, 
General Abdulsalam Abubakar, who released some 
political prisoners and promised a return to civilian 
rule in 1999. When Olusegun Obasanjo was elected 
president that year, many thought that the transi- 
tion to civilian rule in Nigeria was now complete. 
But the basic issues related to promoting broad- 
based and lasting democracy in Nigeria continue to 
fester. Especially explosive are the failures to 
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address regional and ethnic inequalities, the divi- 
sion of powers between the federal government and 
other units, and the distribution of oil wealth, cur- 
rently concentrated in the country’s delta region. 
Both the Nigerian military government and inter- 
national oil companies that exploit the region’s 
wealth (Shell, Mobil, Chevron, and others) are 
being challenged as never before. Questions raised 
about the fairness of the election—as well as Presi- 
dent Obasanjo’s military background and his appar- 
ent initial assumption that input from pro- 
democracy, human rights, and other grassroots 
groups is no longer necessary—suggest that durable 
solutions may be long in coming. The temptation 
to rely primarily on repression rather than dialogue 
is still‘a major threat. 

Although the ambivalence of United States pol- 
icy toward Nigeria rests on the priority given to eco- 
nomic interests, another factor is at work. 
Washington's strong rhetoric in 1997 and 1998 
about the continents “new leaders” derived partly 
from trying to find simple slogans to justify and ori- 
ent policy and partly from focusing on the leader- 
ship level rather than on more fundamental 
institutional change. While the success story of Nel- 
son Mandela in South Africa was matched by high- 
level attention to bilateral relations, midlevel United 
States policymakers were and are divided on how 
precisely to deal with democratic issues in countries 
as diverse as Uganda, Ethiopia, and Eritrea, not to 
mention those with deep internal conflicts such as 
Rwanda and Congo. One common policy element 
is Washington's focus on stability and economic 
cooperation; another is its flexibility regarding the 
compliance of African regimes with human rights 
and democratic standards. 

Critics of this framework are convincing when 
they say that human rights standards should be 
applied across the board. They are less convincing, 
however, in defining strategies to ensure that such 
rights are implemented in practice. Expedient 
diplomatic silence on major abuses is not justifiable. 
Public exposure of those abuses, by both domestic 
and international agencies, is needed. Regarding 
further action, however, no “one-size-fits-all” 
approach will work, whether it be sanctions, aid 
conditionality, high-profile diplomatic statements, 
financial support for prodemocracy groups, or 


“quiet diplomacy.” 


A NEW FRAMEWORK 
What might serve as an alternative to ad hoc 
expediency or generalized prescriptions? Policy- 


makers and citizen groups must develop princi- 
ples to determine when to impose sanctions, aid 
cutoffs, military embargoes, and other measures 
designed to strengthen democracy and equitable 
growth. What might such a framework of princi- 
ples encompass? 

No blanket endorsement of leaders, however 
admirable they are, should be given. The quick 
collapse of the “new leader” perspective—with 
Ethiopia and Eritrea at war and with different 
leaders taking sides in the complex conflict in 
Congo—should be a warning. Also, simply 
widening the perspective by including selected 
civil society leaders in addition to the political 
ones is inadvisable. 

In terms of human rights, priority should be 
given to identifying the worst and most consis- 
tently abusive regimes (and rebel groups) and 
concentrating the most intense negative pressures 
on those cases. Since they are prerequisites for 
democratic advance, freedoms of expression and 
organization for civil society, as well as for oppo- 
sition political groups, should be supported. At 
the same time, regardless of the form of the elec- 
toral system, participation, transparency of gov- 
ernment operations, and the rule of law are fust as 
important as, if not more significant than, the con- 
duct of elections. 

Support for prodemocracy forces should also 
take a regional perspective. Priority should be 
given to networking across national boundaries 
and to developing contacts with a broad range of 
civil society and political groups in key countries 
in a region. Regional networks can often support 
each other and help maintain the momentum of 
prodemocracy campaigns even when conflict or 
repression in a country makes it impossible for 
democratic elements to operate openly. Among 
many examples is the increasing contact among 
independent media in southern Africa. Non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs) have coordi- 
nated campaigns on landmines, debt cancellation, 
structural adjustment policies, and other issues, 
working most effectively when they have devel- 
oped strong links among countries within a region. 
Decisions regarding actions to take in a national 
context cannot be made responsibly without regu- 
lar consultation with nongovernmental and polit- 
ical actors in each country. Understanding this is 
essential—not just for United States diplomatic 
representatives but for NGOs and analysts critical of 
United States policy. 


AMERICA’S SECURITY — AND AFRICA’S 

America’s current worldwide security interests 
should be compatible with African concerns for 
security without the externally imposed dynamics 
of the cold war era. From the 1960s to 1990, super- 
power competition dominated United States secu- 
rity interests in Africa. The antiapartheid struggle 
succeeded in imposing an additional dynamic, with 
international sanctions against South Africa in the 
last years of apartheid contributing to the success- 
ful transition to majority rule. Today, some United 
States officials believe that a new security interest 
is emerging based on African-derived threats such 
as “weapons proliferation, state-sponsored terror- 
ism, narcotics flows, the growing influence of 
rogue states, international crime, environmental 
degradation, and disease.”3 But this definition gives 
policymakers little specific guidance (good or 
bad) for determining 
friends and enemies 
or appropriate poli- 
cies for dealing with 
conflict. 

It is equally sim- 
plistic to interpret 
United States policies 
of support for partic- 
ular states—such as Uganda, Rwanda, or 
Ethiopia—as elements of a coherent strategy to 
compete for geopolitical influence and markets in 
Africa with Europe (especially with France) or 
with South Africa. The different policies advocated 
and pursued in response to individual crises reveal 
widely divergent and shifting views within the 
United States State Department, the White House, 
the Pentagon, and among ambassadors or special 
representatives in the field. To craft consistent poli- 
cies in response to rapidly changing crises requires 
far greater attention from high-level officials than 
has been given. 

Media coverage of humanitarian crises compels 
such attention only momentarily, and Africa- 
focused government officials have little clout to per- 
suade their superiors to expend political capital on 
issues regarded as marginal and remote. Develop- 
ing a consistent response to a complex crisis is dif- 
ficult enough when it is high profile; it can be even 
more difficult when attention from the top is inter- 


3Statement by Assistant Secretary of State for African 
Affairs Susan Rice at the House Subcommittee on Africa 
Hearing, “Preview of President Clinton’s Historic Visit to 
Africa," March 17, 1998 
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mittent or when existing policy guidelines are 
quickly outpaced by events. 

Thus the United States has lurched from onë 
approach to another: intervention (as in Somalia), 
indifference to looming genocide in Rwanda, a 
desire to “leave it to Mandela,” and mixed signals 
in response to crises in Congo. The global anti- 
terrorism theme has ensured a focus on Sudan, but 
the decision to launch a missile attack on a com- 
mercial factory in Khartoum in 1998 after the 
bombing of the American embassies in Kenya and 
Tanzania that year was based on bad intelligence 
and was formulated without input from officials 
knowledgeable about Africa. 

Nevertheless, there is general agreement between 
official United States positions and African public 
opinion regarding peace and security goals, just as 
there is on issues related to democracy and civil 
rights. Although many Africans deplore the unilat- 

eral United States 
response to terrorist 





The concept of a purely humanitarian intervention, bombings, little popu- 
intended merely to aid innocent civilians 
and devoid of political or military 
implications, is a fraud. 


lar support for terror- 
ist strategies can be 
found even in coun- 
tries where these 
armed groups have 
been active in internal conflict, such as Algeria and 
Egypt. Despite the persistence of conflict in a score 
of countries, the overwhelming demand of civil 
society groups, when they are free to speak, is for 
peace. Women’, church, human rights, and conflict 
resolution groups advocate negotiation, under- 
standing, and compromise. Disgust with leaders 
who find ideological or ethnic excuses for continu- 
ing or rekindling conflicts is found in almost all 
African countries. 


PEACEKEEPING AND PEACEMAKING 

The 1990s have seen a bewildering profusion of 
old and new internal conflicts in Africa, most 
notably in Angola, Sudan, Somalia, Liberia, Sierra 
Leone, Algeria, Rwanda, Democratic Republic of 
Congo, and Congo. These have included not only 
the genocide of more than a half million people in 
a few months in Rwanda but also massive abuses 
against civilians. In 1998 and 1999, the range of 
conflicts extending diagonally across Africa from 
Angola in the southwest to Ethiopia and Eritrea in 
the northeast continued to generate new humani- 
tarian disasters and pose formidable obstacles to 
hopes for continental advance. Despite a peace set- 
tlement for the Democratic Republic of the Congo 
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that was signed last year, many observers saw the 
involvement of almost all of Congo’ neighbors as 
the beginning of “Africa's first World War.” 

Conflicts not only threaten the countries directly 
involved but also generate powerful ripple effects 
within African regions and for the continent as a 
whole. Individual country success stories, however 
significant, cannot be isolated from the impact of 
conflict in their region and even across regional 
boundaries. The United States strategy of counter- 
ing Afro-pessimist stereotypes and promoting devel- 
opment by concentrating on a handful of “suc- 
cessful” countries is dangerously shortsighted and 
incomplete. Ongoing conflicts within Senegal and 
Uganda, for example, tie into instability across their 
borders. Within a given region, the spillover impact 
of refugees and border insecurity even from conflicts 
in small countries can be significant. When a giant 
such as Congo in Central Africa dissolves into an 
arena of shifting battlefields, the divisive shock 
waves extend to East and southern Africa. If the 
unresolved struggles for democracy in Nigeria or 
Kenya were to lead to a similar downward spiral, the 
impact on their regions and beyond would be simi- 
larly dramatic. 

In most current African conflicts, the United 
States should add its influence—whether by direct 
mediation or by supporting others’ efforts—to 
encourage all-party negotiations aimed at compro- 
mise solutions. Of course, taking sides can be 
appropriate in certain cases. And inadequately 
planned diplomatic involvement may sometimes be 
worse than none at all. 

Despite a burgeoning conflict-resolution indus- 
try in the post-cold war period, there is no guaran- 
tee of success nor any magical formula for 
international facilitation of peace accords. Never- 
theless, what influence the United States has should 
be directed toward seeking compromise solutions. 
It is important to avoid encouraging intransigence 
by supporting favored governments or leaders. In 
Africa’s current conflicts, few plausible candidates 
for “good guy” status emerge who deserve uncon- 
ditional military support, much less military aid or 
exemption from criticism for human rights abuses. 
Sometimes it may also be necessary to include in 
negotiations forces that are responsible for horrific 
abuses of human rights—if they retain significant 
capacity to cause military damage or enjoy the 
adherence of major population groupings. 

Two major qualifications to this rule must be 
noted. Peace talks with a military leader who has 
demonstrated a history of sabotaging peace agree- 


ments may create the illusion of progress toward 
peace while in reality serving as a recipe for 
repeated failure. In such cases—most prominently 
in peace talks with Unita leader Jonas Savimbi in 
Angola—negotiations in bad faith and international 
willingness to promote them contribute to contin- 
uing war. The other proviso is that negotiations 
including only military leaders with questionable 
political legitimacy, without some mechanism for 
involving unarmed opposition political groups and 
civil society, are unlikely to promote sustainable 
solutions to conflict. i 

For major crises that require high-level diplo- 
macy or other costly action—such as the delivery 
of humanitarian aid, provision of peacekeeping 
forces, or, in the worst instance, military interven- 
tion to block or limit genocidal assaults on civil- 
ians—-American involvement is often a necessary 
requirement for international engagement. But no 
intervention is neutral, and the chances of pro- 
longing a conflict or making it worse are significant. 
One such case is the enormous humanitarian inter- 
vention to aid refugees after the Rwandan genocide, 
which largely served to strengthen those forces pri- 
marily responsible for the killings. 

A blanket “no external intervention” guideline 
with respect to internal conflicts should be recog- 
nized as de facto support for the strongest “inter- 
nal” party. The postindependence consensus of the 
OAU on nonintervention in internal conflicts may 
have decreased the chances for interstate conflict, 
but it also reinforced existent regimes. This long- 
standing consensus is now eroding rapidly. 

Recognition is growing, including at the OAU, 
that massive abuses of human rights in internal 
conflicts may justify external intervention. But no 
emerging consensus exists—and there is very 
unlikely to be one—on who should intervene and 
who should decide when abuses are massive 
enough to justify intervention. As a result, countries 
and groups of countries are now likely to intervene 
in conflicts based on varying definitions of their 
own interests. 

The concept of a purely humanitarian interven- 
tion, intended merely to aid innocent civilians and 
devoid of political or military implications, is a 
fraud. An intervention with a limited mandate—for 
example, to protect corridors or relief supplies— 
may or may not be justified in a particular case. But 
it will have political consequences, weakening some 
forces while strengthening others. Armed parties 
who gain access to relief supplies because they con- 
trol access to civilians, whether in Somalia, Sudan, 


or the Great Lakes region, accurately regard this 
humanitarian relief as one of the factors affecting 
their military prospects. 

Any formula for determining a justifiable inter- 
vention is likely to be inadequate. Political judg- 
ments about particular situations are inevitable 
because they are linked to an evaluation of the rel- 
ative merits of the internal parties in conflict and of 
the potential interveners, and to the likely de facto, 
unintended, and long-term consequences of an 
intervention as well as its announced goals and 
short-term, life-saving potential. Still, interventions 
can in fact save lives, tip a military balance toward 
one side, or enhance the possibility of negotiation. 
Decisive action to reinforce and expand the man- 
date of the UN force in Rwanda as the genocide was 
beginning in early 1994 might have saved hundreds 
of thousands of lives. Other examples are more 
ambiguous, such as the original military interven- 
tion by other African countries to overthrow 
Mobutu in 1997, which was justified. 

The United States should contribute to peace- 
making in Africa’s conflicts, but successes are likely 
only if United States involvement is coordinated 
with engagement by African and international 
mediators. Support for peacekeeping by UN or 
regional organizations should take priority over 
support for bilateral partners. The presence or 
absence of United States involvement—whether as 
diplomatic pressures, financing to bolster peace- 


UNITED STATES SUPPORT FOR AFRICAN PEACEKEEPING 


THE UNITED STATES has provided approximately $10 mil- 
lion to the oau to enable it to send military observers on 
short notice to crisis areas, and has played key roles in 
supporting the UN peacekeeping mission in Angola and 
in encouraging regional conciliation efforts in Libena 
anid Sierra Leone. The centerpiece of recent administra- 
tion policy, however, has been the Africa Crisis Response 
Ininative (AckI), which provides for the training of bat- 
talons from selected African countries for participation 
in peacekeeping missions. The most concrete result of 
the initiative has been a series of short-term training 
exercises, each lasting about 60 days and costing 
approximately $3 milhon. The United States also pro- 
vided financial support for a similar exercise in April 
1999, sponsored by the Southern African Development 
Community, which brought 3,000 troops fom 12 
nations to South Africa. 

ACRI was slow to get under way and is a scaled-down 
version of Washington's 1996 proposal for an African 
Crisis Response Force (ACRF), which would have created 
a permanent African force capable of intervention. 
Given the serious concerns about the ACRF proposal 
raised by African and European governments as well as 
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keeping and conflict resolution at the uN and 
regional organizations, or logistical support for 
relief operations—is key in sustaining outside inter- 
vention. Although the Clinton administration has 
provided some such support for uN forces in Angola 
and for West African forces in Liberia and Sierra 
Leone, the ongoing dispute over payment of United 
States dues to the UN undermines Washington's 
credibility as well as any effective international 
capacity to respond to crises. 

Meanwhile, United States training missions for 
African armed forces are expanding without open 
accountability or civilian review. According to a July 
14, 1998 Washington Post report, United States Spe- 
cial Forces personnel have been engaged in train- 
ing exercises in 31 of 54 African countries, 
including many currently in which fighting is tak- 
ing place, such as Ethiopia, Rwanda, and Uganda. 
The scale of the operations, known as the Joint 
Combined Exchange Training QCET) program, is 
probably not yet large enough to greatly influence 
military balances. Some activities carried out under 
JCET or other Defense Department programs, such 
as training in demining, specific support for African 
peacekeeping, or humanitarian relief, are likely jus- 
tified (see box below). But training programs can 
also send signals of partisan support or approval for 
mihtary forces involved in conflict or human rights 
abuses. They build unexamined links between the 
United States military and African armies. Little evi- 


by United States legislators, the acri has focused only 
on training. Yet doubts remain about its impact and the 
use to which the traimng might be put. Two of the 
countries receiving training (Senegal and Uganda) are 
themselves involved in conflict. The scale of the pro- 
gram, in comparison either to the potential African 
needs for peacekeeping or to Washington's unpaid dues 
for UN peacekeeping operations, is not umpressive. 
Another obscure but substantial initiative is the 
Defense Department’ Africa Center for Strategic Stud- 
ies, for which Congress has appropmated $42 million. 
According to Defense Department planners, the center 
is not modeled after the notorious School of the Ameri- 
cas (which has trained many Latin American dictators 
and human nghts abusers) but is instead one of a string 
of “Regional Centers for Security Studies.” Its curricu- 
lum, designed for executive-level military officers and 
civilian counterparts, stresses democratic civul-muiltary 
relations, national security decision making, and man- 
agement tools. The centers mission statement says it will 
“encourage an appreciation of appropriate civil-military 
relationships and an understanding of effective defense 
resource management across African governments.” 
W M.E 
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dence can be found that they contribute to their 
stated objectives of promoting the values of democ- 
racy among trainees, and their contribution to 
peacekeeping capability is unproved. Without full 
provision for transparency and monitoring by civil- 
ians outside the Defense Department—including 
African human rights groups—such bilateral pro- 
grams should not continue. 

The proliferation of bilateral United States—Africa 
military ties is disturbing not necessarily because of 
the weight of any one program or involvement or 
because of the existence of a grand plan for United 
States engagement, but because the scale of the 
financial resources available to the Defense Depart- 
ment makes accountability problematic even for 
congressional oversight committees and American 
diplomats. Particularly disturbing is the inclusion 
in the standard JcET mission of instruction in for- 
eign internal defense, defined in training manuals 
as attempting to “organize, train, advise, and assist” 
a foreign military so that it can “free and protect its 
society from subversion, lawlessness, and insur- 
gency.” These internal functions are more appro- 
priately the responsibility of police, not militaries; 


army and police units involved in similar United 
States training in countries in Latin America and 
Indonesia have been responsible for widespread 
human rights abuses. 


BUILDING A “NEW PARTNERSHIP” 


Whether the issues are economic ties, democ- 
racy, or conflict resolution, the quest for a con- 
structive policy framework for United States 
relations with Africa will be fruitless unless it is 
built on an extensive and continuing dialogue. That 
dialogue must involve not only official government 
representatives and the private for-profit sector but 
also diverse political and nongovernmental sectors 
in the United States and in Africa's regions. 

This exchange is the essential prerequisite for the 
emergence of a genuine “new partnership” that is 
about listening, learning, and compromising. 
Although the Clinton administration has taken 
greater steps toward dialogue with Africa than pre- 
vious administrations, neither the level of dialogue 
nor the substantive frameworks for policy resemble 
an Africa policy that is genuinely reciprocal and 
mutually beneficial. a 
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Nigeria: The Politics of Marginalization 


MINABERE IBELEMA 


fter nearly 14 years of virtually uninter- 
Arr military rule, Nigeria returned to 

electoral democracy in 1999. The restora- 
tion of democratic rule—made possible by the sud- 
den death the previous year of the head of state, 
General Sani Abacha—engendered an optimism 
comparable only to the euphoria felt at the end of 
the civil war in January 1970. Yet it was short lived; 
the new government of President Olusegun 
Obasanjo was immediately beset by ethnic agitation 
and conflict. Grievances that had festered under 
military rule and had been suppressed with draco- 
nian measures suddenly found open expression 
with the democratic dispensation. 

The recent institution or planned introduction of 
shariah (the Islamic penal code) by several Muslim- 
populated states in northern Nigeria has aggravated 
the already complex political atmosphere. Since 
October 1999, at least 5 northern states have passed 
laws in favor of implementing the code, and one— 
Zamfara—has signed it into law. Tension over 
imposing shariah climaxed in February in a bloody 
clash in the northern city of Kaduna between 
northern Muslims and southern Christians residing 
in the north. As many as 400 people were killed, 
most of them southerners. Reprisal killings of resi- 
dent northerners soon followed in the southeastern 
city of Aba. The ensuing insecurity precipitated an 
exodus of southerners—especially members of the 
Igbo ethnic group, who are mainly Christian—from 
northern cities, and of northern Hausa-Fulani— 
who are mainly Muslim—from the south. 

Following a February 29 meeting of the Council 
of States—attended by state governors and former 
heads of state—the federal government ordered the 
suspension of shariah as a criminal code. Its long- 
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standing application to civil cases, which is 
acknowledged in the constitution, was allowed to 
continue. The responses of the affected states have 
been mixed. A few, such as Jigawa and Zamfara, 
seem intent on defying the federal government; 
Zamfara demonstrated its resolve in late March by 
amputating a convicted thief’s right hand, as 
required under shariah. Other states, such as Niger 
and Yobe, have formally shelved the code, and 
Kwara has declared it will never implement it. Sev- 
eral states, including Kaduna and Plateau, appear 
ambivalent about their intent. 

These ethnoreligious tensions are reminiscent of 
the events in 1966 and 1967 that precipitated Nige- 
ria’s civil war in which more than 1 million Nigeri- 
ans died when the Igbos created the secessionist state 
of Biafra. Emeka Odumegwu Ojukwu, who led the 
30-month secession, has been blamed by some 
northern leaders for fermenting this year’s Kaduna 
crisis. Ojukwu has responded by calling the accusa- 
tion a hallucination and by suggesting psychiatric 
examination for the accusers. But he has also said of 
the Igbos that “we have to get prepared, be on our 
toes and wait.” Leaders used similar language directly 
preceding the declaration of secession in 1967. 

That 36 smaller states rather than four powerful 
regions now constitute federal Nigeria would seem 
to militate against secession (Nigeria in 1966 was 
composed of the North, the East, the West, and the 
Midwest regions). Regional coordination among 
states has, however, created powertul alliances. Since 
the shariah crisis, political and religious leaders from 
northern, western, eastern, and southern minority 
states have met as discrete blocs to formulate uni- 
fied positions or to discuss Nigeria’ political future. 
Youths from the middle-belt states have also called 
for a separate leadership meeting of their states. Still, 
differences among the states within each bloc makes 
regional cohesion and secession unlikely. 
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As in 1967, claims have been made that some mil- 
itary personnel have supplied weapons to and other- 
wise aided civilians in the communal attacks. Unlike 
in 1967, however, the military is officially unin- 
volved, except in assisting the police when requested. 
In an address to his officers in the wake of the 
Kaduna riots, the chief of defense staff, Rear Admiral 
Ibrahim Ogohi, admonished them to eschew parti- 
sanship and to remain loyal to federal civilian author- 
ity. He pledged to defend Nigeriat nascent democracy 

Similar statements of commitment to a united and 
democratic Nigeria have been made by political and 
religious leaders on all sides. Yet these statements 
have been coun- [F 
tered by others 
advocating con- 
federation, dis- 
solution, or even 
secession. Thus, 
the danger re- 
mains that Nige- 
ria could 
splinter vio- 
lently. Although 
the present crisis 
is veiled in reli- 
gious. differ- 
ences, it is at 
root political. 
The causes of 
tension and in- 
stability in Nige- 
ria remain the 
same as in the 
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THE RHETORIC memea 
OF THE IMPOSSIBLE 

Jostling for power by Nigerias myriad ethnic 
groups has, for better and for worse, driven the 
country’s political development since before inde- 
pendence from Britain in 1960. What is new is a 
rhetoric of the impossible: the marginalization of 
everyone. A perusal of Nigerian newspapers and 
magazines indicates that virtually all regions and 
nationalities in the country claim to be marginalized. 

Ordinarily, marginalization entails the subordi- 
nation of peripheral groups’ interests by dominant 
groups in the formulation or execution of national 
policies. Accordingly, Nigerian minorities in all 
regions have historically complained of marginal- 





ization and domination. Usually, the complaint is 


directed at one or all of the numerically dominant 


groups that constitute the ethnic triumvirate of 
Nigerian politics: the Hausa-Fulanis in the north, 
the Yorubas in the west, and the Igbos in the east. 
But today these three groups claim, along with the 
minorities, to be marginalized. 

Faced with this political Gordian knot, Nigeria 
would seem to have its Alexander the Great in Oluse- 
gun Obasanjo, the new president. At crucial moments 
in Nigeria’ history, Obasanjo has emerged to play piv- 
otal but often uncelebrated roles. As an army com- 
mander during the civil war, he helped create a untfied 
front from the 


sion. In 1976 he 
became head of 
the country’s 
military govern- 
ment and shep- 
herded Nigerias 
return to civilian 
rule in 1979. 
When the mili- 
tary once again 
stepped into 
power in 1984, 
he became an 
outspoken critic 
of the series of 


j Obasanjo’s 
example and return Nigeria to democratic rule—an 
outspokenness that led to his imprisonment in 1995. 

As-president, Obasanjo has sought to reduce eth- 
nic tension through meetings and exhortations, but 
with only moderate success. But for the most part, 
Obasanjo has been unable to abate Nigerias myriad 
ethnic conflicts. His approach to the countrys prob- 
lems appears two-pronged: to grow the economy 
and alleviate hardship, and to make all groups feel 
included in the government. Ironically, the latter 
policy has had the effect of expanding the number 
of groups claiming to be marginalized. 

Claims of marginalization center on four main 
issues: control of or participation in government, 


political appointments, leadership of government- 
owned and -affiliated industries, and budgetary allo- 
cations. At some point in Nigeria’s recent history, 
each member of the country’ ethnic triumvirate has 
enjoyed a disproportionate advantage in one or more 
of these areas. The loss of advantage has created an 
illusory or exaggerated sense of marginalization. 

A major component in the claims is the apparent 
inequity in revenue sharing. This inequity, however, 
is inherent in a strong federal system in which a rel- 
atively small region of the country (the Niger Delta) 
accounts for a large proportion of the country’s rev- 
enue (crude oil exports). The realities of lost privi- 
lege and inherent inequity are compounded by the 
country’s economic decline in the past decade, a 
problem worsened by government graft. The result- 
ing hardship has engendered finger-pointing and 
scapegoating among Nigeria’s ethnic groups. 


LOST PRIVILEGES. . . 

In the case of the Igbos, the lasting impact of the 
civil war, along with the effects of the deteriorating 
economy, has been the main cause of their plight. 
The war saw an exodus of Igbos from the non-Igbo 
regions of Nigeria and from political and business 
positions that they have been unable to regain. 
With the creation of states in 1967, the Igbos also 
suffered diminished political and administrative 
clout in the Niger Delta and other minority areas in 
the east. Igbo frustration, which had been muted, 
is becoming increasingly shrill. Ojukwu probably 
spoke for many Igbos with his recent remark that 
the “problem is that we are in Nigeria and we are 
finding it extremely difficult to find accommoda- 
tion in Nigeria.” 

The claim of marginalization by ethnic groups in 
what Nigerians call the core north, led by the 
Hausa-Fulanis, is an anomaly in the country’s pol- 
itics. Although the north has historically lagged in 
educational and industrial development, the Hausa- 
Fulanis have exercised political leadership through 
much of Nigeria’ postcolonial history. The election 
of Obasanjo, a Yoruba, was itself a concession by 
the Hausa-Fulanis to southern pressure for a change 
from northern leadership. The concession reflects 
an apparent realization by the Hausa-Fulani leader- 
ship that Nigerian politics would continue to be 
haunted by the nullification of the 1993 presiden- 
tial election if it were not redressed. (The results of 
the election, which appeared to make Yoruba busi- 
nessman Moshood Abiola the winner, were can- 
celed by the Hausa-Fulanied military government, 
provoking a protracted political crisis.) 
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The Peoples Democratic Party (ppp), which nom- 
inated Obasanjo for the presidency, was sponsored 
or backed by several former northern leaders, both 
civilian and military. The party won substantial votes 
in the north as well as in the east. Ironically, the only 
region in which Obasanjo and the ppp lost was in 
the west, among the Yorubas. In effect, Obasanjo 
became the first Nigerian to be elected to the presi- 
dency without the support of his own ethnic group. 

Having given its support to Obasanjo, the core 
north apparently expected a quid pro quo. But 
Obasanjo has pursued policies that emphasize 
inclusiveness and equity rather than patronage. 

Of particular significance was Obasanjo’ decision, 
soon after his inauguration in May 1999, to retire 
hundreds of senior officers in an attempt to rid the 
military of personnel who had become accustomed 
to the perquisites of political power. The Hausa-Fula- 
nis believe that they were disproportionately affected 
because of the preponderance of Hausa-Fulanis in 
top military positions who were forcibly retired. This 
complaint was repeated after the Kaduna riots ina 
pro-shariah pamphlet distributed there by a group 
that identified itself as “Concerned Muslims.” 

The shariah crisis has made explicit the extent of 
some northerners’ resentment of Obasanjo’ policies. 
The grievances in the pamphlet are one indication; 
even more ominous are the utterances of former 
Nigerian heads of state Shehu Shagari and General 
Muhammadu Buhari. That the two former leaders, 
who are both northerners, took public positions 
against federal suspension of shariah suggests the 
political tenor of the crisis. 


. . AND UNREALIZED PRIVILEGES 

The Yorubas have benefited enormously because 
they are the ethnic group native to the southwest- 
ern city of Lagos, which until recently was Nigeria’s 
political capital and continues to be the hub of 
national industry and commerce. Their enviable 
representation in Nigeria’s professional and man- 
agerial class is testimony to that privilege. They also 
gained more than any other ethnic group from the 
short-lived secession of Igbos in 1967. As the only 
ethnic group large enough to be a counterweight to 
the Hausa-Fulanis, the Yorubas rose in political 
stature during the war. And with their relatively 
high levels of education, they took advantage of 
positions abandoned by Igbos and other easterners. 

But the failure of a Yoruba to reach the pinnacle 
of Nigerian politics—the prime ministership or the 
presidency—left many Yorubas feeling cheated. The 
election of Obasanjo, a Yoruba, should have recti- 
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fied this. But a majority of Yoruba voters shunned 
Obasanjo’s candidacy and party, still remembering 
Obasanjo’s ambivalence toward the military's nulli- 
fication of the 1993 election that would have made 
Moshood Abiola Nigeria’s first Yoruba president. 
Yoruba fears that Obasanjo’ politics would be ulti- 
mately dictated from the north have also continued 
to color their relationship with the government and 
the rest of the Nigerian polity.! Thus, most Yorubas 
are still unsure of him. On the one hand, he is one 
of them; on the other, he is not. 

Like the Yoruba, Nigerias marginalized minority 
groups also believe they have been deprived of full 
participation in Nigeria’s civil order. Although the 
problem of minority marginalization seemed solved 
in 1967 when Yakuba Gowon's administration cre- 
ated states out of the country’s four regions, sepa- 
rating minorities from their dominant ethnic 
neighbors, it left unsolved the issue of revenue shar- 
ing among the country’s minority groups. 

An appropriate formula for revenue allocation is 
especially important for the minority peoples of the 
Niger Delta, the site of much of Nigeria’s crude oil 
production. What proportion of the country’s rev- 
enue should be allocated by the criteria of popula- 
tion and how much based on the amount of revenues 
derived from each region? Successive governments 
have failed to address this issue satisfactorily. 

Because Nigeria’s three major ethnic groups 
would be threatened by any derivation-weighted 
formula—with those in the north being particularly 
vulnerable—the criteria remained a minor part of 
the revenue-sharing equation. Yet if derivation had 
been applied, a small percentage of the oil revenue 
would have sufficed for the development of oil- 
producing communities such as those of the Ijaws, 
Ogonis, and Ibibios in the Niger Delta. Successive 
governments failed to do this, though, and the 
resulting years of frustration have bred radicaliza- 
tion and communal strife among the groups bear- 
ing the brunt of oil production, including land and 
river pollution from spillage. The resulting mili- 
tancy led to the murder of four Ogoni chiefs in 
1994 by youths who believed they had become too 
close to the Abacha government. This was followed 
by the execution in 1995 of the Ogoni activist Ken 
Saro-Wiwa and nine colleagues, whom the govern- 
‘ment held responsible for the murders. 


.  lRadical members of the Yoruba group Oodua People’s 

Congress have, for example, attacked non-Yorubas in Lagos 
at the slightest pretext. In November 1999, a Yoruba and 
Hausa merchant skirmish over control of a food market spi- 
raled into a conflict that killed nearly 100 people. 


The Obasanjo administration has thus inherited 
radicalized minority groups, some of whom have 
made unrealistic demands. The Movement for the 
Survival of Ogoni People, for example, once 
demanded up to 13 percent of Nigerias oil revenue 
and $10 billion in royalties and compensation. Given. 
that oil sales accounted for about 80 percent of gov- 
ernment revenue, the Ogonis were in effect asking for 
10.4 percent of government revenues. For a group 
numbering about half a million in a country of more 
than 100 million people, that was improbable. (Of 
course, the government should clean up the Ogonis’ 
polluted land and water, but that is a different matter 
from the issue of regular budgetary allocation.) 

If oil-producing communities were compensated 
according to their contribution to government rev- 
enues, Nigeria would become a patchwork of 
Kuwaits and Haitis. An allocation formula that 
accounts for population, derivation, and needs 
would instead be the logical solution. Yet a formula 
that pleases most—let alone all—of the people has 
proved elusive. 

The grievances of the country’s ethnic commu- 
nities would have been muted or mitigated if the 
country’ resources had been managed competently 
and conscientiously. But Nigerias governments— 
both military and civilian—have looted or failed to 
prevent the looting of the country’s treasury, reduc- 
ing the pool of funds for distribution. This attitude 
may have changed, however. Since Abachas death 
in 1998, the government has uncovered billions of 
dollars of looted funds Abacha and his aides had 
stashed in foreign banks. 


PROSPECTS 

Nigeria’s political well-being lies in finding 
accommodation among its diverse peoples. The 
most pressing challenge is in dealing with the 
claims of marginalization, whether real or illusory. 
A de-escalation of the rhetoric that has accompa- 
nied these claims would be a strong start. 

The realities and perception of marginalization 
cannot be redressed or assuaged overnight. Although 
Obasanjo has taken steps to improve inclusiveness, 
not all of Nigeria’s more than 250 ethnic groups will 
ever feel adequately represented at the national level. 
It is improbable that any administration or policy can 
end the perception of marginalization. But equitable 
policies—especially with regard to revenue alloca- 
tion—and realistic expectations hold out the best 
potential. Ultimately, the specter of another military 
coup and even civil war should work in favor of ami- 
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Making the Connection: 
Africa and the Internet 


MIKE JENSEN 


mid talk of the growing digital divide 
between rich and poor countries, Africa has 

hown encouraging signs that it is rapidly 
adopting the Internet and making innovative use of 
the technology. Never- 

theless, the continent is 
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ee developing regions of 
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advantage of the infor- 
mation and communi- 
cation revolution. The 
main reasons for this are the limited and expensive 
telecommunication infrastructure, small markets, 
and lack of skills and awareness. 


ACCESS TO THE NET 

At the end of 1996, just 11 of Africa’s 54 coun- 
tries had local Internet access, but by February 
2000 all of the continents countries had access in 
the capital cities. Excluding South Africa, the num- 
ber of computers permanently connected to the 
Internet in Africa exceeded 10,000 early in 1999. 
By January 2000, the total had increased to about 
25,000, which means Africa, with an estimated 
population of 780 million people, has about as 
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Johns, South Afnca who has advised dev agencles on 
information and communication technologies in more than 35 
African countries He cofounded Canada’ national Internet 

service provider for nongovernmental organizations in 1986 
and was a member of the African Conference of Ministers 
working group vee the African Information Society 
Initiative in 1996, 


1The proportions for other developing regions are 1 in 125 
for Latin America and the Caribbean, 1 in 200 for Southeast 
Asia and the Pacific, 1 in 250 for East Asia, 1 in 500 for the 
Arab states, and 1 ın 2,500 for South Asia. 
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many Internet-connected computers (hosts) as 
Latvia, which only has a population of 2.5 million. 

Measuring the actual number of Internet users is 
difficult, but figures for the number of dial-up 
accounts supplied by Internet service providers 
(isps) show that Africa has more than 500,000 sub- 
scribers. Each computer with an Internet or e-mail 
connection supports an average of three users, a 
recent study by the UN Economic Commission for 
Africa (ECA) has found. This puts current estimates 
of the number of African Internet users at some- 
where around 1.5 million. Most are in South Africa 
(approximately 1 million), leaving only about 
500,000 among the remaining 734 million people 
on the continent. This works out to about 1 Inter- 
net user for every 1,500 people, compared to a 
global average of about 1 user for every 38 people, 
and a North American and European average of 
about 1 in 4. No studies of the number of rural ver- 
sus urban users have been conducted in Africa, but 
undoubtedly users in cities and towns vastly out- 
number those in rural regions.1} 

Africa now has about 26 countries with 1,000 or 
more dial-up subscribers, but only about 9 coun- 
tries with 5,000 or more: Egypt, Morocco, Kenya, 
Ghana, Mozambique, South Africa, Tunisia, 
Uganda, and Zimbabwe. Clearly countries such as 
those in North Africa and southern Africa have 
more highly developed economies and better infra- 
structures, which would naturally result in larger 
populations of Internet users. Most of these coun- 
tries were also among the first on the continent to 
obtain Internet access, and so have had the most 
time to develop the market. 

The average cost of using a local dial-up Internet 
account for five hours a month in an African coun- 
try is about $60 (usage fees and telephone time 
included, but not telephone line rental). According 
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to the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, 20 hours of Internet access in the 
United States costs $29 a month, including tele- 
phone charges. Although monthly European costs 
are higher ($74 in Germany, $52 in France, $65 in 
Britain, and $53 in Italy, for example), these costs 
are for four times the amount of access, and all these 
Western countries have per capita incomes at least 
ten times greater than the African average. More- 
over, ISP charges in Africa vary greatly—between $10 
and $100 a month, largely reflecting the different 
levels of the markets’ maturity, the varying tariff poli- 
cies of the public telecommunication operators 
(ptos), and the different national policies on access 
to international telecommunications bandwidth. 

Most African capitals—which is where Internet 
access on the continent has been largely confined— 
now have more than one Isp; by early 1999 over 300 
public isps had sprung up across the continent. 
Seven countries had 10 or more isPs—Egypt, Kenya, 
Morocco, Nigeria, South Africa, Tanzania, and 
Zimbabwe—while 20 countries had only one isp. 
Although Ethiopia and Mauritius are the only 
countries in which pri- 
vate companies are 
barred by the mon- 
opoly telecom operator 
from reselling Internet 
services, single-isP service remains the rule in other 
countries, predominantly in the Sahel subregion, 
where markets are small. 

In some countries the pros provide local-call Inter- 
net access facilities for isps across the entire country 
by establishing a special area code for Internet access 
that is charged as a local call. This allows Internet 
providers to immediately roll out a network with 
national coverage. Although it massively reduces 
costs for those in remote areas, only 15 African coun- 
tries have adopted this strategy (Benin, Burkina Faso, 
Cape Verde Islands, Chad, Ethiopia, Gabon, Malawi, 
Mali, Mauritania, Mauritius, Morocco, Senegal, Togo, 
Tunisia, and Zimbabwe). 

In response to the high cost of full Internet-based 
services and slow access speeds, lower cost e- 
mailonly services have been launched by many ses. 
Similarly, because of the relatively high cost of local 
electronic mailbox services from African Isps, a large 
proportion of African e-mail users use free web-based 
services such as Hotmail, Yahool, or Excite, most of 
which are based in the United States. E-mail—only 
and free web-based services can be more costly and 
cumbersome than standard e-mail software, however, 
since extra on-line time is needed to maintain the 





connection to the remote site. These services do pro- 
vide the added advantages of anonymity and greater 
perceived stability than a local isp, which may not be 
operating the following year. 

Interest is also growing in using kiosks (small, 
stand-alone Internet access units found in public 
places), cybercafés, and other forms of public Inter- 
net access, such as adding computers to community 
phone shops (which provide voice phone services 
for the public), schools, police stations, and clinics 
that can share the cost of equipment and access 
among a larger number of users. Many existing 
phone shops are now adding Internet access to their 
services, even in remote towns where a call to the 
nearest dial-up access point is long distance. In 
addition, a growing number of hotels and business 
centers provide a Pc with Internet access. 


WHO USES THE INTERNET—AND WHAT FOR? 

In a recent survey carried out by the uN Economic 
Commission for Africa (Eca), the greatest number of 
users belonged to nongovernmental organizations, 
private companies, and universities. Most users were 
male: 86 percent in 
Ethiopia, 83 percent in 


The average cost of using a local dial-up Internet sen d 64 percent 
account for 5 hours a month in Africa is $60. sae 


in Zambia. The majority 
of users were well edu- 
cated: 87 percent in Zambia and 98 percent in 
Ethiopia had university degrees. A recent South 
African survey of the Internet found similar results: 
the average user was male, 26 to 30 years old, spoke 
English, was high-school or university educated, and 
earned between $24,000 and $45,000 per year work- 
ing in the computer industry (all of which indicates 
that most South African users are white). 

Evidence gathered by the ECA suggests that the 
average level of Internet use in Africa is generally 
one incoming and one outgoing e-mail daily, aver- 
aging 3 to 4 pages, in communications that are 
most often with people outside the continent. Sur- 
veys indicate that about 25 percent of the e-mail has 
replaced faxes, while 10 percent has replaced phone 
calls; the other 65 percent are communications that 
would not have been made in the absence of an e- 
mail system. Thus, except for e-mail, the web is still 
a relatively underutilized resource, although 40 per- 
cent of Zambian users questioned had conducted 
literature searches on the web. 

Universities were initially at the vanguard of 
Internet developments in Africa, and most provide 
e-mail services, yet in early 1999 only about 20 
countries had universities with full Internet con- 


nectivity. Because of the limited resources and high 
costs of providing computer facilities and band- 
width, full Internet access at the universities where 
it exists is usually restricted to staff. Postgraduate 
students can often obtain access, but the general 
student population usually cannot. 

The African web space is expanding rapidly, and 
almost all countries have some form of local or inter- 
nationally hosted web server, unofficially or officially 
representing the country with varying degrees of 
comprehensiveness. But generally few institutions of 
any kind are using the web to deliver significant 
quantities of information. While progressively more 
organizations have web sites with basic descriptive 
and contact information, many are hosted by inter- 
national development agency sites, and few use the 
web for their activities. This is partly explained by 
the small number of local people who have access to 
the Internet (and thus the relative unimportance of 
a web presence to the institution), the limited skills 
available for digitizing and coding pages, and the 
high costs of local web-hosting services.2 

Although a few notable official government web 
sites exist, such as those of Angola, Egypt, Gabon, 
Mauritius, Morocco, Mozambique, Senegal, Togo, 
Tunisia, and Zambia, no discernible government 
use of the Internet for administrative purposes has 
been seen. The exception perhaps is in the area of 
public relations; the Zambian State House, for 
example, established a press release web site shortly 
after the local opposition paper, The Post, estab- 
lished its own web site. Use of the web by opposi- 
tion groups is almost nonexistent outside of South 
Africa, largely due to the lack of penetration of the 
Internet among their potential constituencies. 

Web presence is higher in sectors involved in 
tourism and foreign investment, which often have 


2Africa’s French countries have a arc al 
file on the web and greater institutional connectivi 
the non—French-speaking countries. This is yt 
attributable to the strong assistance provided by the various 
Francophone support agencies, and the Canadian and 
French governments, which are concerned about the domi- 
nance of Enghsh on the Internet. 

3Radio remains the dommant mass medium in Africa, with 
ownership of radios far more common than for any other 
electronic device. In 1995 radio ownership was estimated by 
eo oe ee 
televisions and 0.31 personal ters per 100. It should be 
noted, however, that a age seale sharing of information 
resources is an important feature of the media land- 
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same time (it is not uncommon to find most of a small 

village crowded around the only television set, often powered 
by a car battery or small generator). Similarly, readership of 
newspapers 1s often more than 10 people per paper. 
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_ HARDWARE AND SOFTWARE 


MOST RECENT estimates of the number of pcs in Africa 
put the average at about 3 per 1,000 people in 1996, 
although some studies put the average at less than 1 
per 1,000. Some of the wealthier countries such as 
Botswana, Mauritius, and South Africa have signifi- 
cantly higher levels of penetration, with at least 5 per 
1,000 and perhaps up to 20 per 1,000 (but as many as 
20 people may share a single computer). 

Almost all the pc equipment uses Intel or Intel- 
compatible procéssors (the exception is the publish- 
ing industry, which generally uses Apple Macintosh 
pcs). Many of these non-Apple pcs are older machines 
powered by 386 and 486 microprocessors. Microsoit 
Windows is the dominant operating system, but large 
numbers of pos-based systems are still in use. Poor 
maintenance and insufficient skills to diagnose system 
problems and to swap parts have led to many out-of- 
cornniission machines that could easily be reactivated. 

Underutilization of existing computer resources is 
also common, the result of the preponderance of many 
standalone pcs in the same office unconnected to local 
area networks (LANs). Often an office may have many 
machmes, but only one with a modem connecting to 
the Internet. This usually means competition for the 
machine and a shared e-mail account. M.J. E 





more mature sites aimed at developing an interna- 
tional market presence. While most ministries and 
national research centers may have access to elec- 
tronic mail, few have web sites (reflecting the lim- 
ited resources of the public sector, the ECA survey 
found that government employees made up 1 per- 
cent of users in Ethiopia and 6 percent in Zambia). 
Regional intergovernmental agencies have fared bet- 
ter; organizations such as the African Development 
Bank and the Southern Africa Development Con- 
ference (http://www.sadc.int) have built web sites 
providing substantial information on their activities 
and member states. 

The news media are also relatively well repre- 
sented on the web. The African studies department 
of Columbia University in New York has identified 
over 120 African newspapers and news magazines 
available on the Internet. Those countries best rep- 
resented are again those with more advanced Inter- 
net sectors: Egypt, Ghana, Ivory Coast, Kenya, 
Senegal, South Africa, Tanzania, Zambia, and Zim- 
babwe. Also of note are the efforts to host daily news- 
papers by the tsp AfricaOnline, which has offices in 
six countries. Two major continentwide African news 
agencies extensively use electronic media: Inter Press 
Service and the Panafrican News Agency3 

Business use of the web in Africa has increased 
rapidly over the last 18 months, although again 
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mainly ın tourism promotion rather than any 
inward business from the rest of the world. This is 
likely to change as teleservices draw more attention 
(in Togo, the world’s first Internet-based call center 
is being set up to provide globally competitive tele- 
phone support services for companies with cus- 
tomers in North America). Craft makers around 
Africa are beginning to sell their wares through the 
web, usually hosted internationally at sites such as 
through Buy Afrika (http:/Avww.buyafrica.com). In 
West Africa a women's fishing cooperative has set 
up a web site that enables its 7,350 members to pro- 
mote their produce, monitor export markets, and 
negotiate prices with buyers overseas. 

The Internet is also beginning to play a role in 
health care in Africa. Mozambique and Namibia are 
part of a growing number of countries where 
telemedicine is being used to transmit x-ray images 
and other graphical data through e-mail to experts 
at major hospitals. In Dakar, medical students are 
being taught by a team of expert doctors in Brussels 
using video lınk- 
ups. Electronic dis- 
tance education is 
growing in other 
areas also. In 24 uni- 
versity campuses a- 
cross Africa, students are being linked to classrooms 
and libraries worldwide through satellite and will 
soon be able to obtain degrees in computer science, 
computer engineering, and electrical engineering 
through the African Virtual University project of the 
World Bank (http//www.avu.org). 


BUILDING THE INFRASTRUCTURE 

The communications and information infrastruc- 
ture has improved dramatically in Africa in the past 
five years. The Internet, satellite television, and cellu- 
lar phones are widespread. But acquiring this tech- 
nology is still a dream for the majority of Africans who 
do not live in the capital cities and are not part of the 
elite. Access to telephones on the continent is still 
restricted—only 14 million lines have been installed, 
fewer than the number of telephones in Manhattan or 
Tokyo. Most of those lines are concentrated ın urban 
areas, but over 70 percent of Africas population ts 
rural. Likewise, cellular phone coverage is usually 
confined to the capitals and secondary cities. And, as 
was noted, since ISPs are located prumarily in the cap- 
ital cities, an Internet dial-up call for most of the (pre- 
dominantly rural) public is long distance. 

Still, the rate of expansion and modernization of 
fixed telecommunication networks has increased, 





Acquiring technology is still a dream for the majority 
of Africans who do not live in the capital cities 
and are not part of the elite. 





and the number of main lines is growing at about 
10 percent annually across Africa. Much of the 
growth is in the urban areas, where the overall tele- 
density is still about 1 per 200 inhabitants (conti- 
nentwide the figure is 0.52 per 100 in 1996, the 
latest year for which data exists). Between 1990 and 
1995, teledensity actually decreased in Liberia, 
Ghana, Republic of Congo, Sudan, Sierra Leone, 
and Guinea. Furthermore, 50 percent of the avail- 
able lines are concentrated in the capital cities. In 
some countries, notably Eritrea, Guinea-Bissau, 
Central African Republic, Sierra Leone, Burundi, 
and Chad, the International Telecommunication 
Union (rru) has found that between 80 and 95 per- 
cent of the lines are in the main cities. 

A considerable degree of variability can be found 
in the existing telephone networks of various coun- 
tries. Some governments have made telecommuni- 
cations a priority and are installing digital switches 
with fiber optic intercity backbones and the newest 
cellular and mobile technology. Among the world’s 
most sophisticated 
national networks 
are Botswana and 
Rwanda, where 100 
percent of the main 
lines are digital, 
compared with 49.5 percent in the United States. At 
the other end of the scale, large parts of the network 
in countries such as Madagascar and Uganda are 
old analog systems with poor national links among 
urban centers. Surprisingly, the proportion of digital 
lines in sub-Saharan Africa in 1996 was 69 per- 
cent—close to the world average of 79 percent. 

Even if telecom infrastructure is beginning to 
spread, a much smaller proportion of the popula- 
tion can actually afford a private telephone. The cost 
of renting a connection averaged almost 20 percent 
of the 1995 cpp per capita. The average world cost 
is 9 percent; in high-income countries the cost is 
only 1 percent. Despite this, the number of public 
telephones is still much lower in Africa than else- 
where—about 1 for every 17,000 people (compared 
with a world average of 1 for 600 and a high- 
income-country average of 1 for 200), Because pro- 
gressively more operators are now passing the 
maintenance of public telephones to the private sec- 
tor, a rapid growth of phone shops has occurred in 
some countries; Senegal, for example, now has more 
than 10,000 commercially run public phone points. 
While most of these are ın urban areas, a growing 
number are being established in more remote loca- 
tions, especially with the pro Sonatel’s aggressive 


rollout of backbone infrastructure, which now links 
2,000 villages and towns by fiber optic cable. 

A large variation exists among countries in the costs 
of installation, line rental, and call tariffs. In 1996 the 
average business connection in Africa cost $112 to 
install, $6 a month to rent, and $0.11 per three-minute 
local call. But installation charges exceeded $200 in 
some countries (Benin, Mauritania, Nigeria, and 
Togo), line rentals ranged from $.80 to $20 a month, 
and call charges varied by a factor of almost 10—from 
$.60 an hour to over $5 an hour. Local-call tariffs in 
some countries have increased even further, to more 
than $8 an hour (as in Uganda, Gabon, and Chad). 

Mobile cellular telephony has experienced rapid 
growth in Africa, expanding from a presence in only 
6 countries 9 years ago to about 78 networks in 42 
countries serving over 400,000 customers (exclud- 
ing the 5 million in South Africa). Operators pro- 
vide access mainly in the capital cities but also in 
some secondary towns and along major truck 
routes. A majority of the systems in use are now 
based on a digital standard, although international 
roaming agreements are virtually nonexistent and 
data communication facilities are often not avail- 
able except on the older analog systems. 


NEW CONNECTIONS 

Communications munisters from over 40 
African countries have provided high-level en- 
dorsement for telecommunications development 
policies, encapsulated in the African Connection 
(www.doc.org.za/docs/misc/africon.html), their 
common vision document published in 1998. 
Aimed at supporting the development of the 
underlying infrastructure required by the African 
Information Society Initiative (arsı), the goal is to 
lay 50 million telephone lines in Africa over the 
next 5 years. The project has been officially 
adopted by the Pan African Telecommunications 
Union (PATU). 

The first concrete project of the African Connec- 
tion was to hold a promotional and connectivity- 
awareness-raising car rally in which South African 
Minister of Telecommunications Jay Naidoo drove 
from the northernmost tip of the continent in Tunisia 
to its southernmost point in South Africa. Accompa- 
nied by 40 journalists and a support crew, the rally 
passed through 11 countries and was escorted in 
each by the local minister of telecommunications (a 
diary of the trip and other information is available at 
www.alricanconnection. org/rallyAndex.html). 

The recent announcements of many international 
infrastructure-building initiatives also will substan- 
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tially change the region's telecommunications with 
the rest of the world. One of the best-known projects 
is Columbia Technology's Africa ONE, which aims to 
put a fiber optic “necklace” around the continent. 
After some years of dormancy, the $1.6-billion pro- 
ject, originally led by AT&T, has been given the go- 
ahead and is expected to be completed in 2002. 

Other satellite networks, such as East, Tachyon, 
SkyBridge, and Celestri promise multimedia voice 
and data communications, and an “Internet in the 
sky” using helium-supported stratospheric tele- 
communications platforms tethered above urban 
areas has been proposed. While some of these ideas 
are still some way off and the costs are unlikely to be 
within reach of the average African citizen until 
2010, they will considerably reduce operating costs 
for isps wherever regulations allow. Various world- 
wide low-earth-orbit satellite networks have also 
been launched, or shortly will be, such as 1co, Glob- 
alstar, and Teledesic, which hold special promise for 
the subcontinent’s widely dispersed population. 
These satellite networks will derive most of their 
income when they pass over developed countries, 
but developing regions of the world, including 
Africa, hope to take advantage of the satellites’ orbit 
and plan to reduce tariffs to encourage consumer 
demand in these regions. 

With the worldwide recognition of the impor- 
tance of information and communication tech- 
nologies (icts) in accelerating development, other 
recent development-assistance initiatives have 
improved the prospects for wider access to infor- 
mation and communication networks on the con- 
tinent, especially in rural areas. In addition, to 
address the growing need for coordination and col- 
laboration, donors and executing agencies involved 
in ICTs in Africa have agreed to establish an ongo- 
ing forum for information exchange on projects 
called the Partnership for Information and Com- 
munication Technologies in Africa (PICTA). Of the 
general projects identified, among the potentially 
most important include: 

*The United States Agency for International 
Development Leland Initiative, which is helping 
develop Internet connecttvity in 20 African countries 
in return for agreements to liberalize the market to 
third-party isps and to adopt policies that allow the 
unrestricted flow of information. New initiatives for 
Leland recently announced by Vice President Al Gore 
include a program for “1 million PCs for Africa, 
1,000 schools connected and 100 universities con- 
nected.” In June 1999, a new initiative to increase 
Internet access and use in developing countries was 
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announced. Guatemala, Jamaica, Bulgaria, Egypt, 
Morocco, Ghana, Guinea, Uganda, South Africa, and 
Mozambique are the targeted developing countries. 
The United States is actively encouraging other inter- 
ested countries to join this initiative, which is part of 
a broad American effort to foster the information 
industry worldwide. Through the initiative, these 
countries will collaborate with the United States gov- 
ernment, the private sector, multilateral organiza- 
tions, and nonprofits to use electronic commerce and 
the Internet as tools for economic development. Spe- 
cific aims of the initiative include encouraging the 
deployment of Internet applications such as micro e- 
commerce (transactions that are generally less than 
one dollar), telemedicine, distance education, and 
improved access to government services. 

The World Bank’ assistance to telecommunica- 
tion and icr development in approximately 25 coun- 
tries in sub-Saharan Africa. Initiatives include the 
African Virtual University, Economic Toolkit and 
Workshops for Internet Connectivity in Africa, and 
the Global Connectivity for Africa Conference. The 
World Bank expects to be heavily involved in sector 
reforms and privatization over the next few years 
with a view to mobilizing private participation for 
public objectives, to help remove market imperfec- 
tions, and, where necessary, to attract private invest- 
ment. It will focus on the rural sector and on 
information strategies, building infrastructure, and 
applications. 

eThe rru’s program for Africa, which involves 
various rural, community telecenter, health, and 
satellite projects emanating from the Buenos Aires 
Action Plan. 

eA number of UN agencies and UN-sponsored 
programs, such as the un Special Initiative for 
Africa’s Harnessing Information Technology for 
Development, a $11.5-million, five-year program 
supported by the various UN partners. UNESCO has 
launched the Creating Learning Networks for 
African Teachers project to help teacher-training 


colleges develop ict literacy and use it in education 
and in connecting to the Internet. The UN Develop- 
ment Program's Africa Bureau has agreed to a $6- 
million fund to improve Internet connectivity in 
Africa in the Internet Initiative for Africa project. 
The Development Program’s Sustainable Develop- 
ment Network Program (spNP) also has 10 opera- 
tional nodes in Africa: Angola, Benin, Cameroon, 
Chad, Gabon, Malawi, Morocco, Mozambique, 
Togo, and Tunisia. National spnp projects are funded 
for 2 to 3 years and are expected to provide seed 
money toward sustainability, either through sale of 
services or adoption within government budget. 

The Agence de la Francophonie and related 
international organizations, which are providing 
support for icTs in Francophone countries, most of 
which are in Africa. Recently launched was the 
AFRiNET project, which provides web servers and 
related support at a ministerial level to Benin, Burk- 
ina Faso, Cameroon, Ivory Coast, Madagascar, Mali, 
Mauritania, Mauritius, and Senegal. In addition, the 
Banque internationale d’information sur les Etats 
francophones project is establishing web servers in 
Benin, Tunisia, Mauritius, and Morocco, where 
databases and information from other countries is 
hosted. 


THE NET'S PROMISE 

The development of the Internet is at a critical 
point m Africa. Web-based services could help 
accelerate the continent's economic growth and aid 
poverty alleviation, but these tools place large 
demands on an underlying infrastructure that is 
currently incapable of servicing them. The infra- 
structure is steadily improving, but not fast enough 
to accommodate the growth in demand for the mul- 
titude of services now available. It will require 
greater commitment by African leadership to open 
up the telcommunication sector to more competi- 
tion to ensure that the potential of the Internet is 
fully exploited. x 
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Reporting Africa 


STEPHEN ELLIS 


e know that journalists report events dif- 
\ N j ferently in different countries. On any 
given day, newspapers and radio and tele- 
vision stations in the United States, Britain, and 
France are likely to choose dissimilar stories as the 
most newsworthy for their lead news items. Even if 
they were all to pick the same story—the death of 
Princess Diana or the election of an American presi- 
dent, for example—they are likely to approach it dif- 
ferently, according to what they presume to be the 
interests of their audiences. At the same time, most 
press reporting in what is sometimes called the “qual- 
ity press” in these three representative countries is 
recognizably of the same genre; as one author has put 
it, their “readers .. . assume that [news stories] are 
attempts at representing reality.”1 
In the case of the press and Africa, two central 
sets of questions arise when assessing the quality 
press’s representation of reality on the continent. 
First, how—and by whom—is certain information 
identified as news, especially with regard to 
Africa? And what role does the African press play 
in determining what foreign journalists regard as 
news—and in providing information for the 
African public? 


WHO COVERS THE NEWS— AND HOW 

We should begin by noting which newspapers 
cover African affairs extensively. The relevant British 
newspapers that cover African affairs extensively 
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nally delivered at Edinburgh Untversity, Sco in October 
1997 and at the November 1999 meeting of the African Studies 
Association in Philadelphia. 


1See James Sanders, “A Struggle for Representation: The 
International Media Treatment of South Africa, 1972-9." 
Ph.D. diss. (London: University of London, 1997), p. 18. 
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include The Daily Telegraph, The Times, The 
Guardian, The Financial Times, and The Independent, 
as well as the major Sunday papers. In France, the 
leading relevant papers are Le Monde, Libération, and 
Le Figaro, and in America they are generally consid- 
ered to be The New York Times, The Washington Post, 
and The Los Angeles Times. All these newspapers 
carry fairly regular dispatches on Africa and have 
some tradition of appointing their own correspon- 
dents to report African affairs. This last is an expen- 
sive business, but the maintenance of a large 
network of foreign correspondents is one feature 
that distinguishes the quality newspapers from their 
tabloid cousins, which report African affairs less 
extensively or not at all. 

The foreign correspondents of the quality 
papers play a crucial role in informing European 
and American readers of events in Africa, although 
the great days of newspaper foreign correspon- 
dents may now be over, largely because of the 
growth of television reporting. In some respects, 
foreign correspondents working in Africa had a 
considerable degree of freedom until many of the 
continents one-party states were dismantled in the 
early 1990s. In the days of one-party states, corre- 
spondents were often troubled by poor facilities, 
such as lack of telephone lines, and by the atten- 
tion of government “minders” or security officers 
who might take a dim view of their reports. Yet 
they also had considerable latitude to decide for 
themselves what would make good stories. 

How did—and does—a foreign correspondent do 
this? Then as now, circumstances can arise in which 
a journalist in Africa is phoned by an editor in Lon- 
don or New York and urged to report on a particu- 
lar story, in which case the determination of what is 
news is being made at an editorial desk rather than 
in Africa itself. This also applies to foreign desks that 
simply choose and publish a story offered by one of 
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the international news agencies, such as Reuters. 
Left to their own devices, foreign correspondents are 
likely to use various sources in determining what 
stories to report for their papers. For example, a gov- 
ernment ministers press conference or interview can 
be a ready-made source of a newsworthy story, or 
foreign correspondents socializing with one another 
can collectively decide what to report. 

Of interest here is the relationship between for- 
eign correspondents and African journalists, which 
has changed with the greater freedom of the African 
press. In the era of one-party states, a foreign corre- 
spondent’s association with the local African press 
was often strained or almost nonexistent, since most 
European and American correspondents based in 
Africa believed that the local presses were poor 
sources of information. 

An exception to this generalization is certainly 
South Africa, which has for 20 years been the most 
important base for foreign correspondents south of 


ASSUMPTIONS AND FACTS 


SINCE NEWS IS a representation of reality, ıt is crucial that 
it should be built from individually verifiable facts. The 
tradition of modern Western journahsm was budt on a 
respect for facts ın the sense of empirically verified, 
observed items of information. The best facts are what 
journalists see themselves, or what has been confirmed 
in various ways, such as an on-the-record statement or 
a document of proven authenticity. 

In this respect, a notable difference exists between 
various Western journalistic traditions. Amenican jour- 
nalists are generally more rigorous than their European 
counterparts in considering reporting as the assembly 
of carefully corroborated facts. Some American publica- 
tions employ editorial fact-checkers to verify the infor- 
mation in journalists’ reports, and editors assiduously 
demand corroboration of information. Journalism has 
even come to be seen in the United States as a profes- 
sion comparable to the law or medicine, and it is taught 
in colleges, some of which publish academic periodicals 
in which the theory and practice of journalism are dis- 
cussed. This makes American journalism highly accu- 
rate and self-critical within 1ts own terms of reference, 
but it is often said to be affected by other problems, 
including the cult of the star journalist or the journalist 
as the hero of his or her own story. Newspapers and, 
especially, television stations compete to achieve high 
sales or high ratings by providing entertainment. 

The French press tradition, ın contrast, stems from a 
more “literary” approach. Entire articles in such a dis- 
tinguished newspaper as Le Monde, for example, con- 
tain personal opinion and interpretation that would not 
easily find its way past the barrage of editors and fact- 
checkers onto the news pages of The New York Times 
or The Washington Post It is not so much that French 
newspaper journalists take themselves to be stars as 


the Sahara, due to a mixture of its economic and 
political umportance, good infrastructure, and cul- 
tural familiarity to American and European reporters. 
Many British and American newspapers employed 
South African nationals as correspondents, and those 
sent from home counties often paid great attention 
to the local press as a guide to what was news. In the 
heyday of The Rand Daily Mail, the flagship of 
English-language liberal journalism in South Africa, 
foreign correspondents frequently would file a report 
on whatever was on the Mails front page. But corre- 
spondents based in Nairobi, Kenya, another favorite 
base for foreign reporters (largely because of its good 
communications facilities), could not easily do the 
same. Because of the restrictions inherent in single- 
party government, the Kenyan press was less free to 
report the events foreign correspondents considered 
newsworthy, which, combined with other factors, 
made the Kenyan press a less likely news source for 
non-African reporters. 


that they aspire to cultivate literary talents, which 
means that entire paragraphs of a news story might be 
based on personal interpretation and unsourced report- 
ing. Thus, while we may recognize that both Le Monde 
and The New York Times are built on a search for the 
truth through facts, to an American journalist Le Monde. 
often appears shockingly subjective. Undoubtedly, to 
many French journalists a leading American daily 
might appear pedantic and lacking insight. 

Since every culture identifies itself and identifies 
what is true and interesting partly by reference to gen- 
res of information it recognizes, one of the hardest 
tasks in moving from one country to another, even in 
such a relatively homogeneous area as Europe, is to feel 
at home with another country’ press. For it is not just 
a matter of learning a language, but of learning the 
repertoire of genres and story-types proper to each cul- 
ture. While news reporting is a fairly distinctive activity, 
it is related to much deeper narratives that are con- 
cerned with social ideas about complex problems, 
some of which might have only the most tenuous rela- 
tionship to empincal facts, and which give a particular 
society much of its distinctive flavor. 

We can gain some insight into this phenomenon by 
recognizing that two levels of human cognitive interac- 
tion with the environment exist. One is that which 
might be termed observable, commonsense, or every- 
day theories about events, such as that a car driven at 
high speed into a wall will cause injury to its occupants. 
This level of primary theory 1s remarkably similar in all 
human cultures. A secondary level of theory, which con- 
cerns the hidden underpinnings of the everyday world, 
differs far more. Just as each European country has its 
own repertory of cultural genres based in shared 
assumptions that underpin the banalities of daily events, 
and that are reflected in the way news is determined, 
presented and read, so do African countries. S. E.m 


DETERMINING WHAT IS “NEWS” 

But what, exactly, is news? At its most basic, 
news is an attempt to represent reality by those 
employed for that purpose by organizations of mass 
communication. These editors and journalists are 
themselves influenced by a wider circle of people 
with a professional interest in the matter. The latter 
include, notably, politicians and their immediate 
aides, who are often both the subjects and the 
sources of news and who attempt to influence the 
representation of reality created by journalists 
according to their own interests or points of view 
(now fashionably called “spinning” or “spin-doc- 
toring”). The epitome of this is the presidential or 
ministerial news conference. If a minister summons 
journalists to listen to a statement, they can rea- 
sonably be expected to regard this as a potentially 
newsworthy event. A briefing by a ministerial aide, 
a government press release, or a press release by 
some other body or even by certain individuals, are 
also potentially newsworthy but are soon devalued 
by the multitude of press releases landing on a jour- 
nalist’s desk. 

The balance of influence between those two 
mutually dependent antagonists—politicians and 
journalists—is subtle and variable. Where a free 
press exists, politicians whose press conferences are 
dull or unremarkable will find their names slipping 
from the media when journalists discover they will 
not provide anything worth reporting. 

When many African countries had one-party gov- 
ernments, the balance of power between journalists 
and politicians naturally lay with the latter, who 
could expect substantial or even total loyalty froma 
national press typically full of front-page stories like 
“President Meets Taiwanese Trade Delegation” or 
“Minister Urges Farmers to Work Harder.” Foreign 
correspondents saw this as non-news, which is one 
reason they did not regard most of the local African 
press as sources of “hard” stories. African politicians 
in one-party states generally considered their own 
press as under fairly firm control and reserved much 
of their persuasive talent for dealing with the foreign 
press. But the very dominance politicians had over 
domestic news management caused foreigners to 
regard news conferences and statements with cau- 
tion. Instead, foreign correspondents cultivated the 
franker, more newsworthy exclusive interviews or 
off-the-record briefings. 


2See Robert Darnton, The Kiss of Lamourette: Reflections in 
Cultural History (New York: Norton, 1990), p. 62. 
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WHO IS WRITING FOR WHOM? 

Regardless of the source of an idea for a story, 
journalists write largely for each other, for their edi- 
tors, and for their sources, all of whom they may 
expect to read and comment critically on the 
results. As historian Robert Darnton recalls of his 
days as a New York Times reporter, “We never wrote 
for the ‘image persons’ conjured up by social sci- 
ence. We wrote for one another.”2 

An experienced journalist comes to recognize 
certain types of information as news according to 
whether it fits into categories that all successful 
journalists learn to identify and believe their read- 
ers will also recognize. Darnton recalls that jour- 
nalists “simply drew on the traditional repertory 
of genres. It was like making cookies from an 
antique cookie cutter. Big stories develop in spe- 
cial patterns and have an archaic flavor, as if they 
were a metamorphosis of Ur-stories that have been 
lost in the depths of time.” These genres are 
passed on from one generation of journalists to the 
next. Readers of any literature, not just of news- 
papers, need to recognize the genre they are deal- 
ing with if they are to understand the texts they 
are offered. 

Genres of newspaper stories, like any literary 
categories or styles, change over time. This change 
is usually gradual and hardly perceptible, but it can 
be sudden and vivid if a major story takes on a gen- 
uine mold-breaking role, like the Watergate reve- ` 
lations in The Washington Post in the early 1970s. 
These constituted an instant classic of journalism 
precisely because they challenged the established 
way of reporting national politics in America and 
were also recognizable to the public. Indeed, 
Watergate changed the way journalism was con- 
ceived in most of the world. Journalists came to see 
themselves increasingly as investigators and pur- 
suers not just of information, but of justice. It 
sparked off Muldergate or Infogate in South Africa 
and Vouchergate and Squandergate stories in Sierra 
Leone, for example, among many other “gate” sto- 
ries and scandals. 


THE REVIVAL OF THE AFRICAN PRESS 

For many years, Africa was notorious for the 
paucity and thinness of its newspapers. According 
to a United Nations survey, Africa and its offshore , 
islands had 220 daily newspapers in 1964, 169 of 
which were sub-Saharan. By 1977 the number of 
dailies was estimated to have fallen to 156, of 
which North Africa accounted for 35, Rhodesia 
and South Africa 24, and Madagascar and Mauri- 
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tius 30, with the remaining 36 states having only 
67 daily newspapers between them. The majority 
of these were owned by governments or ruling par- 
ties and virtually all were subject to censorship. In 
1980, for every 1,000 sub-Saharan Africans there 
were 12 newspapers. Even now most Africans do 
not read newspapers and are far more likely to 
derive their knowledge of current events from 
radio (domestic or international) or television, or 
by word of mouth. The latter, known in French as 
radio trottoir (literally translated, “pavement 
radio”) should not be underestimated as a source 
of news in Africa.3 

Although in 1994 there was sull only 10 newspa- 
pers for every 1,000 people in sub-Saharan Africa, 
the press has ın many ways been transformed since 
the late 1980s. The unpopularity of one-party states 
that led to such sweeping and often spectacular polit- 
ical changes between 1989 and 1992 had perhaps its 
most remarkable and lasting effect on freedom of 
expression. Most African countries now have dozens 
of newspapers instead of just one or two (in 1997, 
there were 157 


After the Movement for Multiparty Democracy 
had been elected to govern Zambia in 1991 in 
what was interpreted as an exemplary transition to 
democracy, its relations with the independent press 
soon became poor; to many it appeared that the 
new government and The Post were engaged ina 
feud. Between 1991 and 1996, The Post faced more 
than 100 actions for civil libel, some initiated by 
government officials. The paper was also subjected 
to legal action under more unusual legislation, 
some of it dating from the colonial period. In the 
case of The People v. Bright Mwape and Fred 
M’membe, senior editors of The Post were charged 
in 1994 with insulting President Frederick Chiluba 
by reporting that a deputy minister had referred to 
him as a “twit.” The penalty for this offense, under 
Section 69 of the penal code, is imprisonment for 
up to three years. In another case, the same two 
defendants and Post columnist Lucy Banda 
Sichone were found guilty in February 1996 of 
contempt of parliament by the Standing Orders 
Committee of the Zambian National Assembly— 

which is not a 








daily newspapers in court of law—for 
sub-Saharan Af- Even courageous and skillfully produced African papers publishing articles 
rica). Typically, one often contain stories that to a Western reader that criticized a 
or two dailies may appear shocking, bizarre, or simply incomprehensible. Patliamentary 
now operate, often speech made by 
including the old the vice president. 


government- or party-owned papers, and perhaps 
one reasonably durable independent daily or weekly. 
In addition, dozens of small newspapers are often 
published irregularly, appearing and disappearing 
with such speed that it is often difficult for an out- 
sider to follow their progress or to establish who 
owns or runs which paper. Nevertheless, a relatively 
small pool of experienced journalists does exist and 
often passes from one paper to another, so that the 
analysis of the press becomes a case of follow-the- 
journalist as much as of follow-the-paper. 

The flowering of the press 1s a major new element 
in African politics, but the freedom it enjoys should 
not be exaggerated. Whatever commitments govern- 
ments may make to freedom of expression, no gov- 
ernment enjoys being criticized, especially if it 
believes the criticism to be inaccurate or unfair. Gov- 
ermments continue to use various legal processes 
against the press, such as the many attempts to intim- 
idate The Post, published in Zambia’s capital city, 
Lusaka, and the country’s leading independent paper. 


3See Stephen Elhs, “Tummg in to Pavement Radio,” African 
Affairs, vol 88, no 352 (1989). 


The speaker of the National Assembly then direct- 
ed the inspector-general of police to arrest the 
three. Mwape and M’membe were jailed for a 
period, but released by order of the Lusaka High 
Court on March 27, 1998. The government has 
appealed this decision. 

In many other cases, journalists who anger or 
embarrass a government may be subject to 
unlawful physical intimidation or worse. The 
number of reporters murdered or physically 
intimidated in sub-Saharan Africa has probably 
risen in recent years, partly as a consequence of 
increased press freedom. According to the United 
States~based Committee to Protect Journalists, 13 
journalists were murdered there in 1999. 

Governments may often have reason to feel 
aggrieved by the press. Most countries have some 
form of libel law that protects citizens from unfair 
or false slurs on their reputation, and no doubt 
many articles are published that are factually 
incorrect. In any system that ensures freedom of 
expression, some balance must be found and 
enshrined in law that allows the publication of 
facts and the airing of views while protecting indi- 


viduals against certain forms of vilification. Many 
African governments, even in their new multiparty 
form, have not found such a balance. Moreover, a 
number of the new newspapers print scurrilous 
stories, and journalists often say among them- 
selves that certain papers are unofficial mouth- 
pieces of particular interests or politicians or are 
simply open to hire in the form of bribery by any 
faction, occasionally for the defamation of their 
rivals. A Sierra Leonean journalist, Amadu Wurie 
Khan, has described a phenomenon known as 
“blackmail journalism,” whereby journalists 
threaten to write derogatory and false accounts of 
people unless they are paid off; other evidence sug- 
gest that this and comparable forms of corrupt 
practice are widespread in African journalism. 
Freedom of expression, therefore, while perhaps 
the most lasting change introduced by the politi- 
cal reforms between 1989 and 1992, certainly does 
not guarantee democracy, quality of information, 
or the reasoned discussion of policy matters, 
despite the hopes of so many donor governments 
when they backed political reforms. 


NOT JUST THE FACTS 

International aid donors frequently lament what 
they see as the lack of professionalism of African 
journalists, many of whom are capable of writing 
stories that are of dubious accuracy and that may 
not contain one verified fact of the type that is 
drummed into Western journalists in college or 
early in their careers. The usual donor response is 
to suggest training programs. 

No doubt many African journalists would bene- 
fit from further training and better facilities such as 
computers, mobile phones, and transport. But that 
is not the central issue. As with all countries, poli- 
tics in Africa is partly about the representation of 
events in a particular light, which is related to peo- 
ple’s fundamental ideas about normality, morality, 
and truth, which vary from one society to another. 
African governments, like their Western counter- 
parts, struggle to put a favorable gloss on stories 
that enter the public domain, to encourage report- 
ing of what they perceive to be their own triumphs, 
and to pass over their shortcomings. Opponents or 
other sectors of society may embark on similar 
endeavors, making information a crucial field of 
political action. 

As with European and American papers, analysts 
can easily distinguish which newspapers in Africa 
are the most authoritative, even if those papers 
occasionally make factual errors. Western ob- 
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servers, including foreign correspondents, are likely 
to recognize the best African newspapers, and West- 
ern journalists may regard their African counter- 
parts as colleagues in a similar endeavor. 

Nevertheless, even courageous and skillfully 
produced African papers often contain stories 
that to a Western reader appear shocking, bizarre, 
or simply incomprehensible. For example, an 
account appeared in the Nairobi-based Kenya 
Times in June 1988 that described the appearance 
of Jesus Christ at Kawangware, a poor section of 
Nairobi. Jesus was said to have appeared, dressed 
in white robes and wearing a turban, and was 
immediately recognized by onlookers. “I am con- 
vinced this was a miracle,” said Job Mutungi, edi- 
tor of the Swahili edition of the Kenya Times. “I 
saw a bright star in daytime thrice. This person 
appeared mysteriously in the crowd, and he had 
a light around his head and sparks from his bare 
feet.” According to eyewitnesses, Jesus pro- 
nounced a blessing in Swahili before leaving in a 
car driven by a man named Gumam Singh. Jesus 
then descended at a bus terminal and vanished 
into thin air. 

From the way this account is written, the jour- 
nalists who produced it clearly did not consider it 
to fall in the category of the weird or bizarre (what 
is sometimes called the “man bites dog” story), but 
as a factual report of a remarkable event. The jour- 
nalist and editor are presenting readers with a genre 
that exists in Kenya (and in most other African 
countries) but no longer in the European or Amer- 
ican mainstream: the miracle story, based ultimately 
on a fundamental body of theory concerning what 
lies behind or explains events. Many similar exam- 
ples could be given of reports published in 
respectable African newspapers, often concerning 
divine intervention in human affairs, witchcraft, or 
extravagant conspiracy theories. In many cases such 
stories are taken in deadly earnest by professional 
journalists and their readers. 

Stories of this sort have long been a mainstay of 
radio trottoir, and in this sense Africas new press 
shares many characteristics with the oral form of 
communication. Both presume certain values com- 
monly held by the population, just as The Daily Tele- 
graph or The New York Times do in their own way; 
it is in terms of these values that a paper identifies 
news and arranges its facts to form stories intelligi- 
ble to its readers. Western reporting may engage in 
genres that appear to many Africans to be highly 
implausible, especially when it discusses the ulti- 
mate causes of factual events. Similarly, some stories 


“All the [South African].media—with the exception of the alternative, press— 
violated the public’s basic right to information on what had been done on their 


behalf in the name of- apartheid. . 
contributed to a climate in which fone rights abuses against blacks could 
and did —, 7 


:, By keeping the public in the dark, they 
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Apartheid and the South African Press 
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free and independent press is an indispens- 

able element of a vibrant democracy. That it 

was feeble if not entirely nonexistent in 
South Africa during the apartheid era was high- 
lighted in special hearings on the media held by the 
Truth and Reconciliation Commission (TRC) in 
September 1997. For two years the TRC investigated 
and heard testimony on human rights abuses com- 
mitted between 1960 and 1994. Its mandate was to 
give as complete a picture as possible of human 
rights violations that took place during this period 
and to consider in which cases amnesty should be 
granted to those who carried out such acts. At the 
end of 1998 the commission issued a report of its 
conclusions along with recommendations on how 
to prevent future abuses. 

Conflicting pictures of the media emerged from 
these hearings. Some witnesses believed that 
reporters had colluded with the white government 
in enforcing and entrenching apartheid and were 
therefore perpetrators of human rights violations 
against mixed-race and black Africans. Others held 
that journalists themselves had been objects of 
government attacks and therefore should be 
regarded as victims. 

Clearly the media engaged in both collusion and 
resistance. The government-owned and -operated 


Lyn GRAYBILL, a former lecturer tn African politics at the Untver- 
Virginia, is a visiting scholar at the Center for the Study of 
and Human Interaction in Charlottesville, Virginia. 


1According to John van Zyl, director of the South Africa- 
based Media Monitonng Project, news, documentary, and 
entertainment broadcasts only showed images of blacks in 
menial suena such as maids and gardeners. Even “The 
Cosby was banned because the government sought to 
keep black role models off television. 


South African Broadcasting Corporation (sasc), for 
example, was a lackey of the National Party govern- 
ment, and the Afrikaans-language press an advocate 
of the governments positions; the English-language 
press was a liberal opponent of apartheid (in theory 
if not always in practice), and the alternative press 
a small but important voice of resistance against 
government policies—and often subject to govern- 
ment harassment and intimidation. The actions of 
all four media were reviewed by the TRC. 


AT THE SERVICE OF THE STATE 

The ssc served as the official mouthpiece of the 
ruling National Party from 1948 until democratic 
elections brought Nelson Mandela and the African 
National Congress (ANC) to power in 1994. Its 
biased reporting of the news and stereotypical por- 
trayal of blacks were intended to put the govern- 
ment in a positive light and the antiapartheid 
resistance in a negative one.! 

SABC policy guidelines forbade broadcasters from 
reporting anything that would “disturb the peace . 

. undermine the economy .. . promote revolu- 

tionary objectives . . . or directly or indirectly lead 
to transgressions of the law.” Therefore, the SABC 
could not cover the views of “terrorist” organiza- 
tions such as the ANC. Only images that portrayed 
the security forces favorably were shown; accord- 
ing to a witness who testified at the Trc’s 1997 
media hearings, footage of township violence— 
which escalated during the states of emergency in 
the 1980s and involved police and security force 
brutality against blacks—was never broadcast. 

Because of the sacs manipulation of the news, 
a substantial portion of the white community 
believed the government’ version of racial affairs. 
John van Zyl, the director of the nongovernmental 
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Media Monitoring Project, testified that the saBc 
violated South African citizens’ rights to informa- 
tion and free speech. Other witnesses claimed that 
the sasc had been a “willing partner” that often 
exceeding the wishes of its apartheid bosses. 
Similar criticisms were lodged against the 
Afrikaans newspapers. A written submission to the 
TRC from the Freedom of Expression Institute 
(Fx1)—a group composed mainly of white editors 
and reporters from the English-language newspa- 
pers—summarized the role of the Afrikaans press: 
“The Afrikaans newspapers were official organs of 
the National Party and slavishly propounded its 
policies, especially in regard to the implementation 
of apartheid.” The Afrikaans press did not give an 
official response. Max du Preez, a former editor of 
the Afrikaans newspaper Vrye Weekblad, suggested 
that the Afrikaans press did not respond because 
once the level of collusion was revealed, these 
newspapers would lose credibility with readers— 
and both readership and revenues would decline. 
No Afrikaans 


ment with an apology to those who suffered as a 
result of their actions and pledged to prevent the 
past from being repeated. Although the number of 
signatories was small compared to the total number 
of Afrikaner journalists, the gesture was symbolically 
important in a country where most Afrikaners con- 
tinue to deny their complicity. The TRC chairman, 
Archbishop Desmond Tutu, praised the submission 
as a “very significant contribution to reconciliation 
and the process of healing in our land.” 


INTIMIDATING THE PRESS 
During apartheid, the English-language press was 
thoroughly infiltrated by government agents whose 
goal was to disseminate propaganda and disinforma- 
tion and to spy and inform on their colleagues. John 
Horak, a former colonel in the Security Police who 
worked undercover until 1985 as a senior editor at 
the Rand Daily Mail, testified during the 1997 hear- 
ings that editors were well aware of—and even coop- 
erated with—government spies in their midst; he 
estimated that half 





publishing company 


of all newsrooms 


submitted a state- Although the English-language press opposed apartheid harbored govern- 


ment (instead, Nas- 
ionale Pers, or 
Naspers, the pub- 
lisher of the ma- 
jority of Afrikaans newspapers, provided the TRC with 
a copy of its official history, Oor Grense Heen), but 
several weeks after the TRC media hearings, 127 
Afrikaner journalists from the major newspapers, 
including Beeld, Die Burger, and Rapport, made a 
statement to the commission in which they acknowl- 
edged and apologized for their role in upholding the 
apartheid state. The reporters admitted that a close 
relationship developed between Naspers and the 
National Party, with the publishing group acting as 
party mouthpiece. The Afrikaans newspapers formed 
an integral part of the power structure that imple- 
mented and maintained apartheid.2 

Although they had not been directly involved in 
committing human rights abuses, the reporters said 
they nevertheless felt morally implicated in the 
abuses carried out during the apartheid era because 
they helped maintain a system in which such acts 
could flourish. The journalists concluded their state- 


2The submission ın part reads: “I .. did not properly 
voform readers of the injustice of apartheid, did not oppose 
these injustices vigorously enough and, where I had knowl- 
edge of these injustices, too readily accepted the National 
Party government’ denials and reassurances ”* 


in its editorial pages, it nevertheless practiced 
apartheid in the newsroom. 


ment collaborators. 
Horak’s supervisor, 
Craig Williamson 
(himself a former 
spy), explained that the intelligence services used 
reporters to gather information on black leaders 
because they often had better access to sources in the 
antiapartheid movement and could be used to plant 
stories favorable to the government, especially the 
police and military services. Government agents 
hired or coerced journalists to report on the conduct 
of their colleagues. 

The English-language press operated under a 
host of regulations that limited the reporting of 
police and defense force activities, oil purchase and 
transportation details, prison conditions, prisoners’ 
pretrial detentions and their court appearances, and 
even trade figures. Section 205 of the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Act—known as the “205 Process”—required 
that journalists, among others, had to reveal their 
sources to a magistrate if demanded to do so by 
police. The threats of prosecution and detention for 
printing “subversive” statements also intimidated 
reporters. The Suppression of Communism Act, the 
Terrorism Act, the General Law Amendment Act, 
and the Internal Security Act were so ambiguous— 
labeling any opposition as “communism,” “terror- 
ism,” or “sabotage”—that journalists were unclear 
as to how far they could legally report dissent. 


Nevertheless, during the hearings it was argued 
that many yielded to government restrictions too 
easily. Because they feared government harassment, 
banning, or imprisonment, journalists went further 
than the law required. A written submission by 
Independent Newspapers (previously known as 
Argus Company), one of two major publishers of 
the English press, said that the press believed it 
could not quote prisoners or publish their pictures. 
Journalists thought they could not publish state- 
ments by the ANC, since it was a banned organiza- 
tion (in fact, they could have published statements 
as long as they were not made by banned individu- 
als). The submission also criticized the English 
press for not exploring legally available options and 
for not testing the boundaries of the law. 

Because the laws were so vague and the penalties 
so severe, Journalists and editors were intimidated 
into degrees of self-censorship. At the same time, 
the newspaper industry established the Newspaper 
Press Union (NPU) to rule on breaches of conduct 
and levy fees against offending reporters and edi- 
tors, which inevitably inhibited news reporting. The 
NPU signed agreements during the apartheid era 
with the defense force and police service, promis- 
ing to discuss with them what it should and should 
not report. As one witness told the TRC, newspapers 
printed the official “sanitized version of the truth” 
rather than their own reporters’ firsthand accounts 
(for example, when South African troops were 
engaged in fighting the Angolan government in 
1975, the press reported the government's line that 
no government forces had been deployed, even 
though it was South Africa’ largest military opera- 
tion since World War II and involved 3,000 troops). 
In justifying the press’ actions, NPU president Jolyon 
Nutall testified that the media felt that “some news 
was better than no news.” Independent Newspapers 
explained to the Trc that the goal was to publish as 
much as possible without getting shut down. 

Although compromised, the English-language 
press had a much better record at exposing the 
truth about human rights abuses than did the 
Afrikaans press, which never opposed the National 
Party or the security forces on any important issue. 
Although it did not do enough to fight the system, 
the English-language press was not in collusion 
with the government. 


VOKING RESISTANCE 

The media hearings also focused on the black 
independent or “alternative” press, which grew out 
of the tradition of student-led “Black Conscious- 
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ness” activism inspired by Steve Biko in the late 
1960s. Black newspapers were one of the few 
forums where black voices could be heard and 
offered journalists a rare opportunity to work ina 
nondiscriminatory environment. Representatives 
from the Forum of Black Journalists testified that 
although the English-language press opposed 
apartheid in its editorial pages, it nevertheless prac- 
ticed apartheid in the newsroom. English newspa- 
pers hired blacks, but they were paid considerably 
less than their white counterparts. They were also 
“ghettoized”: forced to report exclusively on “black 
issues” (“sensationalism, sex, and soccer”) and 
writing only for township editions of the major 
newspapers. Additionally, English newspapers prac- 
ticed “petty apartheid” in the workplace by racially 
segregating restrooms and cafeterias. 

As the most vocal voice for change, the black 
independent press sought to counter the main- 
stream press’ view of the resistance as “terrorist” or 
“Communist inspired.” The black press stood alone 
in exposing security service and hit-squad activi- 
ties. Not surprisingly, as the strongest critics of the 
government’ policies, alternative press reporters 
were subject to the most severe harassment from 
the state, including banning (which prohibited 
speaking in public or attending meetings), deten- 
tion, and torture. 

The black press nevertheless was criticized at the 
hearings for lacking objectivity. One TRC witness 
said the black press placed advocacy above fairness: 
atrocities committed by the police were reported, 
but not those by the resistance. Clearly, black 
reporters saw themselves as blacks first and as 
reporters second, as Raymond Luow, a former edi- 
tor of the Rand Daily Mail, testified. According to 
the written submission by the Independent News- 
papers, black reporters were under pressure from 
activists to report in a manner helpful to the move- 
ment, and were threatened for noncompliance. 


BEYOND THE TRC 

In their final report, the TRC commissioners con- 
cluded that “state restrictions on the freedom of the 
media played an important role in facilitating gross 
violations of human rights.” All the media—with 
the exception of the alternative press—violated the 
publics basic right to information on what had been 
done on their behalf in the name of apartheid. It 
suppressed information, cooperated with security 
forces, and practiced apartheid in their own opera- 
tions. By keeping the public in the dark, they con- 
tributed to a climate in which human rights abuses 
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against blacks could and did prevail. Left unan- 
swered, however, is an important question: are pur- 
veyors of ideologies, such as media practitioners, as 
culpable as direct perpetrators of human rights 
abuses, such as assassins and torturers? Joe Thloloe, 
managing editor from 1988 to 1994 of the Sowetan, 
the major black daily, argues that the effects of a 
compromised press “were probably more devastat- 
ing to the nation than all.the bullets.” 

In recent months, South Africans have again 
found themselves pondering the relationship 
between the media and the government. Under 
President Thabo Mbeki’s current administration, the 
media has come under fire by a government- 
appointed Human Rights Commission (HRC). In 
early February, the HRC issued subpoenas to 30 jour- 
nalists, including the editors of the Johannesburg 
Sunday Times, the Mail & Guardian, and two Cape 
Town newspapers, charging them with racialized 
and stereotypical portrayals of blacks, which vio- 
lated their human rights. One of the complaints 
lodged against the Mail & Guardian was the “over- 
representation of alleged corruption and incompe- 
tence among Black people and under-representation 
of Whites for similar alleged offenses.” Another crit- 
icism stemmed from an August 6, 1999 story titled 
“African War Virus Spreads to Caprivi” that was 
accompanied by pictures of unidentified bodies, 
which, the Hrc said, “contributed to the de-person- 
alization of Black deaths and represented them as 
just another statistic.” 

No one denies that racism remains in South 
Africa, including within the media. Yet there is 
something disturbing about a new democracy 
demanding minutes of editorial meetings, conduct- 


ing searches of offices and seizures of documents, 
and threatening jail time for editors who do not 
comply. If free expression is a prerequisite for a 
flourishing democracy, a government commission 
acting as a czar of public expression would seem to 
be a direct threat to that democracy. 

Reacting to the HRc’s actions, the FxI described 
the hearings as “the very essence of censorship.” 
Former HRC member Rhoda Kadalie blasted the 
commission's decision to serve journalists subpoe- 
nas, calling it a “gross violation of freedom of 
expression and an attempt to prescribe to the press 
what [it] should be thinking and writing.” Sheena 
Duncan, a well-known antiapartheid activist since 
the 1950s, resigned from the HRC, saying that dur- 
ing apartheid “it was claimed that all was justified 
by the creation of the image of an enemy labeled 
communism. Now it seems the HRC has embarked 
on a process claiming justification in the name of 
racism.” The rights to equality and human dignity, 
she continued, cannot be protected by the violation 
of the “right to freedom of expression, which 
includes the freedom of the press and other media.” 

Fortunately, the HRC decided to back down—it 
dropped the subpoenas in exchange for an agree- 
ment that the individuals would attend informal 
hearings on racism in the media—but the incident 
has raised concerns about the government’s com- 
mitment to freedom of expression. While this free- 
dom is set forth in the constitution, the ANC 
government is just one parliament member short of 
the two-thirds majority needed to rewrite the doc- 
ument if it so desired. The HRC5 attack on the press 
suggests the new regime has learned a few too 
many lessons from the old. = 


| BOOK REVIEW 


ON AFRICAN ENVIRONMENTAL HISTORY 


Green Land, Brown Land, Black Land: 

ån Environmental History of Africa, 1800-1990 
By James C. McCann. Portsmouth, N.H.: Heinemann, 
1999. 202 pp., $24.95, paper. 

DURING THE 1970s AND 1980s, the world was 
repeatedly confronted with wrenching images of 
mass suffering in Ethiopia. The faces of famine- 
stricken children that entered our homes courtesy 
of Time and Newsweek were accompanied by a half- 
cloaked narrative of the causes behind these 
tragedies—what James McCann calls a neo-Malthu- 
sian explanation. These blights, the newsweeklies 
explained, were brought upon the African people 
by their particularly shortsighted agricultural prac- 
tices and their uncontrolled population growth; 
eventually the land gave way under such human 
irresponsibility and the result was erosion, defor- 
estation, defertilization, desertification. This view 
existed not only in the popular imagination, but 
also in the academic and legislative arenas: Ethiopi- 
ans needed our help if they were to learn how to 
stop destroying their land. 

In Green Land, Brown Land, Black Land, McCann 
seeks to shatter such unidirectional “degradation 
narratives,” which place humans outside a preex- 
isting natural harmony and explain environmental 
change as the result of their tainting presence. His 
overall aim is to expose simplistic models of envi- 
ronmental change: he is equally critical of “envi- 
ronmental determinism,” which makes humans 
pawns in grand tales of topographical limits, cli- 
mate changes, and fluctuation in flora and fauna. 
Still, the bulk of the book is dedicated to exploding 
degradation narratives—or, as McCann terms it, 
“declensionism.” This strategy brings him face to 
face with several political positions—including 
environmentalism and anticolonialism—yet the 
book is ambivalent about the political implications 
of his methodological critiques. 

In one of the book’s strongest chapters—a case 
study on the question of deforestation in Ethiopia— 
McCann begins by referencing Earth in the Balance, 
the 1992 environmental manifesto of United States 
Vice President Albert Gore. In his book, Gore dis- 
cusses what he considers alarming rates of defor- 
estation in Ethiopia during the second half of the 
twentieth century, attributing the phenomenon to 
sustained drought combined with government 
incompetence. McCann counters that what is 
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viewed as deforestation in this region ıs in fact the 
natural wax and wane of the forest cover, driven by 
climate fluctuations and gradual changes in human 
land use. Gore's figures, he says, were extrapolated 
from rainfall potential alone and then hastily legit- 
imized by the impressionistic accounts in early 
colonial travel notes. By examining these records 
more fully and with reference to local oral tradition 
and political history, McCann concludes that in 
southwest Ethiopia, the tradition of clearing the for- 
est for farming is not a recent, last-ditch innovation 
by a desperate populace, but a local agricultural 
practice well established by the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury; further, in the northern highlands, much of 
what appeared to be lush and undisturbed forest 
from a distance was in fact highly cultivated, and in 
many cases may have persisted because of human 
presence. The myth of an Ethiopia that was at one 
time mostly a vast expanse of undisturbed forest 
has been passed down for decades through net- 
works of well-meaning but ill-informed policy- 
makers and academics. 

Subsequent chapters explore loss of biodiversity, 
desertification, introduced species, and soil erosion. 
In each case, McCann redirects blame for the envi- 
ronmental problem in question away from the 
immediate caretakers of the land by painting a pic- 
ture in which fluctuations in the relationship 
between humans and their environment is normal 
and “natural.” He sharply criticizes government 
policies that place controls on local land use as not 
a healthy environmentalism, but a “product of the 
maturation of international (i.e., colonial) interests 
in Africas economic potential” in the first half of 
the twentieth century. 

McCann’ historical discussion of these politi- 
cally charged environmental issues—which have 
driven much of the environmental movement as it 
has manifested itself in developmental and envi- 
ronmental policy activism—traises fundamental 
questions about the relationship between humans 
and the natural. Is the environment the fixed can- 
vas or the ambiguous context for the march of 
human history? Do humans mar an already com- 
pleted masterpiece, or do they interact with its ele- 
ments as they move through it, like actors on a 
shifting stage? Although many of us would choose 
the latter perspective, much of the way in which 
we speak about the natural world assumes the for- 
mer. We build nature reserves that exclude the 
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human. We postulate a tme when nature existed, 
uninterrupted. We build movements around these 
images—around the goal of “saving” the earth 
from the forces of human waste, human overcon- 
sumption, human negligence. McCann's book, at 
first glance, unsettles these convictions. Humans 
are not outside “environmental harmony,” but part 
of it; the forest is not “primeval and unyielding” 
but variable and affected by human use patterns, 
of which our modern practices are but variations 
of those of the past. 

Just as methodologically problematic to McCann 
(although he confronts this political position less 
directly) are anticolonial positions that posit a time 
of people-earth harmony that was fundamentally 
disturbed by colonial presence. The disruption 
associated with the colonial era has had mixed 
effects, he says. In some cases, such as in the 
Machakos district in eastern Kenya, the authority 
of the Europeans protected a tribe (the Wakamba, 
in this case) from a traditional rival, allowing them 
to divert more energy and land to cultivation at less 
risk. In other cases, such as the Asante empire that 


ruled the region that is now Ghana between 1700. 


and 1900, the initial stages of the trans-Atlantic 
mercantile economy, by providing an outside mar- 
ket and introducing such foods as yams, cassava 
root, and maize, led to an elaboration of the fallow 
system of forest management that was sustainable 
to the people and advantageous to the government. 
For the Asante, it was the later stages of colonial- 
ism—-when the slave trade had ended, cocoa had 
emerged as a cash crop, and colonial governments 
began to restrict land from cultivation for fear of 
deforestation—that wreaked havoc on the sustain- 
able practices of the people. 

McCann is clear that colonial presence in Africa 
did introduce an entirely new set of sociopolitical 
variables that in turn had environmental effects. 
The center was up for grabs, and continues to be. 
Yet we are unsure of what judgment to levy on the 
historical fact of colonialism or its present-day 
legacy. McCann's scholarship seems to indicate the 
importance of an ongoing pursuit of sustainable 
relationship between humans and their environ- 
ment, yet he also argues that in today’s geopolitical 
context the exploitation of natural resources as a 
cash crop in the international economy should not 
be hindered by legislation. He explains carefully 
that there has been a fundamental shift in the way 
humans relate to land during the last century— 
industrialization and globalization mean the 
“expansion of scale” as a force in local economies, 
such that ecology and climate exert only conserva- 
tive forces on environmental change—yet he does 


not advise us on how we should act, given these 
shifts, as policymakers and stewards. 

Part of this confusion is inherent in the book's 
disciplinary jurisdiction: “African environmental 
history in the 19th and 20th centuries” is a rather 
large can of worms. Not only does it raise all the 
problems associated with synthetic historical 
scholarship, but it does so in the context of a sub- 
discipline that is one of the least understood in 
modern academia. Environmental history can 
claim more inherent theoretical ambiguities and 
methodological dilemmas than any other area of 
history—and probably more than any of the 
numerous disciplines it butts up against. It strad- 
dies the normally unbridgeable gulf between hard 
science and social science. Its study almost cer- 
tainly requires an utter upheaval of the assump- 
tions most of us make about the earth, human 
nature, causality, and agency. From McCann's 
careful sketch of the discipline’s infighting, we 
learn that this confusion is related to our own his- 
toricity: that we are confused about the roles 
humans and the environment play in “History” 
has much to do with the entrepreneurial values 
that have driven Western colonial and neocolonial 
expansion. Even in our attempts at reparation, 
they are determinant. 

McCann offers a body of pithy details and 
arresting arguments that reveal as much about our- 
selves as about African history. In the end, though, 
he draws no definitive picture of either one. The 
work is, as he puts it, an attempt to “illustrate, not 
synthesize” Africa’s environmental history. And, al- 
though he seems implicitly to have one, he does 
not offer a vision of “balance” to counter Gore's; 
his methodological statements err always on the 
side of depoliticized caution. This distance is an 
important component of the scholarly process, but 
it is frustratingly incomplete in a world of politics 
and positions. 

“Declensionism” may be a legacy of colonialism, 
but it is also an attempt at environmental concern, 
and a hope for a different kind of relationship 
between humans and the environment. In a world 
as “scaled” as ours, this hope is distorted and inad- 
equate. Attempts at consensus over environmental 
issues involve people who because of political struc- 
tures are able to falsely imagine their environment 
as separate from others. Thus, the balance we envi- 
sion is being eked out slowly and arduously. How 
we will come through this time is yet to be seen 
and, as McCann says, generally unpredictable. Still, 
some hints about which direction to take would 
have been appreciated. 

Amy L. Dalton W 
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INTERNATIONAL 

International Criminal Tribunal for the Former Yugoslavia 

March 3—The Hague tribunal sentences Croatian General 
Tihomtr Blaskic to 45 years tn prison for genocide, Blaskac, 
who ordered attacks on Muslim civilians ın Bosnia between 
1992 and 1994, 1s the highest-ranking commander to be tried 
for war crimes in Bosnia. 


International Monetary Fund 

March 23—Horst Kohler is named managing chrector, becoming 
the first German to head the organization; US and Japanese 
candidates formally withdrew their nominations last week, 
ending political tensions that began last month when the US 
Tejected Germany’ first choice, Calo Koch-Weser. 


International Tribunal for War Crimes in Rwanda 

March 31—The Tanzania-besed bodys appeals court reverses a 
November decision by the tibunal to free genocide suspect 
Jean-Bosco ; the mitial decision, made on the 
grounds that Barayagwiza had been jailed for over 2 years 
without being charged with a specific crime, outraged Rwandan 
officials and nearly led to a halt to the tribunals work. 

Middle East Peace Process 

March 5—The Israel cabinet adopts a resolution to 
withdraw all troops by July from the 9-mile security zone in 
southern Lebanon that it has occupied since 1982, Syria has 
35,000 troops in Lebanon, giving ıt virtual control of the 
country, and has supported the Islamic group Hezbollah, 
which has carried out a guernila war against the occupying 
Israch troops 

March 8—Iin a Ramallah meeting with Palestiman A 
President Yasir Arafat and Israeli Prime Mimster Ehud Barak, US 
special envoy Denms Ross announces the of Israeh- 
Palestinian talks; a meeting yesterday between the 2 leaders was 
their first smce February 3; talks broke down last month after 
disagreements arose over the transfer of territory to Palestinian 
control under the mterim agreement, today the leaders set a 
September 13 deadhne for the final status agreement. 

March 12—The 22-nation Arab League releases a statement 
condemning Israeh aggression tn Lebanon, and warns that a 
unilateral Israell withdrawal from occupied territory without 
an agreement on the fate of Lebanon's 360,000 Palestinian 
refugees could lead to renewed attacks on Israel by armed 
refugee groups close to the border. 

March 13—Israel conducts 20 bombing raids and unleashes 
dozens of artillery barrages on mostly guernila targets m 
Lebanon; a Lebanese soldier and crvilian are killed: Hezbollah 


have landed in northern Israel, Hezbollah says it is retaliaong 
for Israels recent attacks on civillans. 

March 21—Israel formally transfers another 6.1% of the West 
Bank to Palestinian control, giving the Palestinian Authority 
full or partial control of 42 9% of the reglon; the returned land 
includes areas surroundmg Ramallah, Bethlehem, and Hebron. 

March 26—Followmeg the first meeting in 5 years between US 
President Bill Clinton and Syrian President Hafez al-Assad, the US 


government says it would not be prudent for Israel and Syma to 
continue talks now and that ıt 1s unclear when they will resume. 
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US—Cuba 

March 21—A federal judge rules that 6-year-old Elién González 
should not be granted an asylum hearing on the grounds that 
Jurisdiction for this decision is with Attorney General Janet 
Reno; Reno says that the child should be returned to his father 
in Cuba mmedtatety, despite pressure from his Miami relatives 
to transfer custody to them, the boy was found in November 
1999 floating in an inner tube in the Atlannoc Ocean near 
Florida after the makeshift boat that he, his mother, and 13 
others had been using to cross from Cube to Miami capsized, 
drowning the mother and 10 others 

March 29——-Miami-Dade County Mayor Alex Penelas says that 
local police will not assist the Immigration and Naturalizanon 
Service in removing Gonzalez from hts relatives’ home; 
Gonzalez’s extended famuly has refused federal government 
requests to promise voluntary surrender of the child should 
therr custody battle fal; protesters say they will physically 
block any effort to take the child. 

Cuban President Fidel Castro announces that Ehén 

González’ father, Juan Miguel González, will go to Miami with 


- ` friends and supporters to take the boy home. 


AFGHANISTAN 


government announces the creation of an 
antiterrorism commission; in November 1999 the UN imposed 
sanctions on the country after it fuled to expel Osama bin 
Laden, a Saudi te suspected of terrorist acts. 

March 3—Both the Tahban and northern-besed opposition forces 
report that the that began March 1 m the northern 
Shomat Plains and Tajikistan border regions bas subsided, the 
Taliban has been battling the opposition forces, led by ousted 
muhtary chief Ahmad Shah Masood, since 1996; fighting in the 
past 3 days has been the heaviest m 7 months. 

March 30—Opposition leaders Hafiz Qadir and Ismail Khan, the 
former governor of Herat province, arrive m the Iranian city of 
Meshed after escaping from a Taliban prison. 


ALGERIA 


March 30—The government invites representatives from 4 
prominent international human nghts groups to enter the 
country for the first time since the organizations were barred 
in 1992 when fighting between government forces and Islamist 


guerrillas began. 


ANGOLA 
March 10—Canadtan UN representative Robert Fowler tells the 


Security Council that an embargo tmposed tn 1997 on diamond 
trading with the Unita rebel army has faled because of lax 


control at the diamond clearinghouse in Antwerp, Belgtum 
(which processes 90% of the world’s diamonds), systematic 
abuse by several African heads of state (notably President 
Gnassmngbe Eyadema of Togo and President Bluse Compaore of 
Burka Faso), and weapons and parts supphed by Bulgaria; the 
report has been critiazed because it 1s matnly based on Unita > 
defector testimony; sanctions barring arms and fuel sales were 
imposed m 1993 when Unita leader Jonas Savimbi lost the 1992 
elections and refused to accept the results; the embargo was 
broadened m 1997 to prohibit buymg diamonds from Units- 
controlled territory 
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March 31—A federal judge sentences journalist Rafael Marques 
to 6 months in jail and orders hm to pay $1,000 in fines and 
court costs for accusmg President Eduardo dos Santas of 


corruption in a July 1999 newspaper article. 


BELGIUM 

March 19—A Fmance Ministry spokesman says that an 
agreement has been reached to merge the Brussels, Paris, and 
Amsterdam stock exchanges; the new exchange will be 
Europe's second largest, behmd the London Stock Exchange 


BURUNDI 

March 24—President Pierre Buyoya agrees to meet with Hutu 
rebel groups m peace talks coordinated by former South 
Afncan President Nelson Mandela, Buyoya, a Tut, seized 
power in a 1996 coup; the current avil war, which began in 
1993 after Hutu President Melchior Ndadaye’ assassination, 
has resulted m over 200,000 deaths 


CANADA 

March 9—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police arrest a man and 
a woman in connection with a suspected plot to bomb the 
Israeli consulate in Montreal, a third suspect was arrested 
yesterday for possession of explostves and counterfeit 


currency 

March 17—Montreal police charge 112 youths with rioting after 
a recent protest against police brutality turned violent, the 
demonstrators were responding to an announcement that 
prosecutors would not try 2 police officers who may have been 
involved in the recent death of a homeless man. 

March 27—The opposition Reform Party votes to reconstitute 
itself as the Canadian Alliance, the conservative party is the 


second largest in parliament. 


COLOMBIA 

March 12—Iin the northern Bolivar state, approximately 50 right- 
wing paramuhtares kill 11 men that they believed were part of 
the lefnst guerrilla National Liberation Army (ELN), according 
to a military spokesman; in the past month, paramilitary units 
in the region have killed more than 60 people thought to be 
ELN sympathizers 

March 13—Members of the Revolutionary Armed Forces of 
Colombia, the country’s largest Marist guerrilla group, ladnap 
at least 8 people, mchidmg Ubalá Mayor Antonio Bejarano, at 
a roadblock near the capital of Bogotá 

March 21—In the past 3 days, ELN rebels have bombed an 
electniaty substation and 11 power pylons across the country, 
resulting m outages m Bogotá and at least 8 of 32 provinces; 
the ELN opposes the privatization of the state-owned national 
gaid and power generator, which was ordered by the IMF last 
year as part of a $2.7-billion loan deal, and has bombed 
approximately 300 pylons over the past year, at least half of 
which remam nonfunctional. 


COMOROS 

March 21—The army suppresses the nineteenth coup attempt 
since the country gamed wodependence from France m 1975; 
officials say they suspect that one of the leaders was former 
Finance Minister Said Said Hamadi, current military leader 
Colonel Azaly Assoumani seized power n an April 1999 coup 


CONGO 

March 22—Organization of African Unity-appomted mediator 
Ketumile Masire leaves the country after 2 days, saymg he was 
not permitted to tour rebel-held cites m the intenor, as 
promised by President Laurent Kabila; ightung between 
several rebel factions and the government has contmued 
sporadically despite an August 1999 peace accord. 


March 28—Undersecretary Bernard Mryet of the UN's 
peacekeepmng department tells the Security Council that 
deployment of the 5,500-person UN peacekeeping force 
approved last month is highly unlikely, he says that factions 
are rearming and that President Kabila 1s insisting on 
unreasonable restrictions on the forces authority. 


IRAN 

March 7—The state news agency reports that a recount of Tehran 
ballots cast m last month's parliamentary elections has not 
changed the results, reformers supportive of President 
Mohammad Khatami won approximately 75% of the 290 seats, 
no official results have been announced 

March 11—The Council of Guardians invalidates the results of 
last month’ parhamentary elections in the southern cities of 
Bandar Abbas and Mmab and the western aty of Gachsaran; all 
5 seats had been taken by the reformust Iran Islamic Partic- 
pation Front; elections for these seats and others for which no 
candidate recerved a majority will be rerun on April 21. 

March 12—In Tehran a gunman critically wounds key reformist 
politician and newspaper editor Saeed Hafjarian; the 
Intelhgence says the government knows the identities 
of the assailant and his accomplice; Hayjaran 1s m President 
Khatamr'’s mner circle and serves on Tehran's city council, his 
newspaper has published extensively on death squads 
associated with the Intelligence Ministry 

March 13—Several mortar shells fired at a residential complex m 
Tehran injure 2 people; the Iraqi-based guerrilla group 
Muyahedeen Khalq clanns responsfbihty, saymg 1ts target was 
the mihtary base of the ultraconservative Revolutionary 
Guards, this is the group's second such attack in 2 months. 


IRAQ . 

March 9—The government lodges a complaint with the UN over 
repeated visits by US and Turkish diplomats, conducted without 
its notice or approval, into northern Kurdish-controlled areas. 

The US European Command reports that ıt has fired on arr 
defense targets m response to enemy fire on its warplanes, this 1s 
second such action this month and the seventeenth this year. 

March 15—The Iraqı News Agency reports that US and Bnush 
jets carried out 36 raids in the southern region, killmg 1 
civilan and wounding 6 others 

March 22—The Iraqi News Agency says that 4 people were killed 
and 38 injured in a mortar strike last mght on a 
apartment buildmg; government officials blame Iran for the 
attack and say that the US has been encouraging aggression 
from Tehran. 

March 23—The US says ıt has evidence that the government has 
spent millons of dollars building military headquarters for the 
Mujahedeen Khalg. 

March 28—Uday Hussein, President Saddam Hussem’s son, wins 
a parhamentary seat by a landslide in the second elections held 
since the 1991 Persian Gulf War. 

March 31—The UN Security Council votes unanimously to 
double the funds Iraq can spend on oil equipment to $1.2 
bilhon by June; the resolution also allows the purchase of food, 
pharmaceuticals, educanonal matenals, and agricultural 
equipment without UN review 


ISRAEL 

March 1—The Knesset approves a draft bill that requires public 
referenda related to the peace process to be approved by an 
absolute majority of the population, regardless of voter 
turnout, the bill, which was introduced by the opposinon 
Likud Party, wins support from 3 governing-coalinon partes 

March 2—Remforced by counterterronst army troops, pole kll 3 
suspected terrorists during a rad in the northern Isracl-Arab 
town of Tarbeh, a fourth suspect was arrested after he surrendered 
and a fifth may have escaped, officials suspect the men are from a 
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Gaza-besed cell of the fundamentahst Islamic group Hamas and 
were planning to carry out attacks on Israeli anzens 


March 13-—Parliament fails to pass 2 motions of no-confidence 


in Prime Minister Ehud Barak, one from the nght-wing Likud 
Party and one from the left-wing Commmmnist Party. 

Jailed Lebanese leader Mustafa Dirani sues the 
government for $1.5 million m damages for the torture he says 
occurred durmg an interrogation by Israeh security forces after 
his 1994 capture; he has been held since then without tnal. 


March 14—The military formally initiates operation of its Arrow- 


2 antiballistic missile defense system, which took 14 years and 
$1.3 billion to develop; the US underwrote part of the cost 


March 26—On the sixth day of his tour of the Holy Land, Pope 
John Paul II prays at the Western Wall, the most sacred site in 
Judatsm, in the old city of Jerusalem, the note to God that he 


placed m its crevices, as is Jewish tradition, expressed remorse 
for the suffermg of the Jewish people and has been placed m 
the Yad Vashem Memorial for permanent display; the only 
other pope to have visited Israel, Paul VI, toured only 
Christan shrines and never uttered the word “Israel ” 


March 27—Intenor Minister Natan Sharansky announces that 


the government will return 250 acres of vacant land to the » 
Arab-Israeli town of Kafr Kassem, the land was seized m 1956 
and turned over to the developing Jewish town of Rosh Haayin 
as an industrial zone. 


March 28—Police officials issue recommendanon that former 


Prime Minister Benjamin N uand his wife be charged 
with bribery, fraud, and the theft of $100,000 of state gifts. 


IVORY COAST 
March 10—The Swiss government freezes the accounts of former 


President Henn Konan Bédié, who was ousted in a December 
1999 military coup; the current government, led by reured 
army General Robert Guer, says Bédié and other government 
officials took more than $30 milhon. 


LEBANON 
March 18—Four Japanese nationals who belong to the 


revolutionary Red Army group are flown to Japan | day after 
being deported from Lebanon, where they had been held since 
1997 on charges of entermg the country illegally, a fifth 
member was granted asytum for health reasons, the 5 had 
previously served pul time in Israel for killing 26 civilians at 
Lod Airport outside of Tel Aviv in 1972. 


March 12—Two groups of protesters, each numbermng over 


200,000 according to the-Associated Press, march to express 
opposing viewpoints on King Mohammed VTs plan to grant 


women more rights. 


MOZAMBIQUE . 
March 7—-Mayor General Joseph Wehrle of the US Arr Force 


arrives to officially mitlate a $37.6-million US mibtary ad 
effort to help flood vicums, the US Agency for International 
Development is contributing an additional $14 millon; severe 
rains in the pest 3 weeks have left at least 400 dead and nearly 
1 milhon homeless or virtually indigent; the US has been 
cnuctzed for being slow to provide ad, along with the US, 15 
Western and African governments and several mternational 
rehef organizations have donated an estimated $103 million 


March 8—Donald Stetnberg, the US official overseemg landmme 


deactivation, says the US will give $2 5 million to help the 
country deal with mines dislodged by the recent floodmg, 
since 1993, the US has spent $25 million on the deactrvanon 
of nearly 1 milhon mines from the country’s 16-year civil war. 


March 22—The government requests an additional $100 


million m international aid as it prepares for a third wave of 
rains and flooding. 
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NEPAL 
March 16—Prime Minister Krishna Prasad Bhattarai resigns after 


69 of 113 parhamentary members of his governing Nepal 
Congress Party demand that he step down; the rebelling party 
members cite growing disorder, poor admmistration, and 
continued attacks by Maoist insurgents; Bhattarai had been 
prime mmister since May 1999 


March 22—Girija Prasad Kotrala 1s sworn m as prime minister 


for the fourth time since 1990, when the country became a 


democracy; Korala was chosen president of the Nepali 
Congress by party members 4 days ago to succeed Bhattarai 


NETHERLANDS 


March 13—Interior Minister Bram Peper resigns, saying he will 


focus on fighting embezzlement allegations against him; last 
year a Dutch newspaper reported that Peper had used pubhe 
money for personal expenses while mayor of Rotterdam 
between 1982 and 1998 


NIGERIA 
March 3—The northern state of Kano officially adopts shariah; 


nationwide violence over adoptions of the strict Islam-besed 
pemal code has killed over 300 people m the past 12 days. 


March 7—The New York Times reports that 3 people have been 


Jalled mn the northwestern city of Sokoto over demands for the 
mmplementation of shanah. 


March 24—President Olusegun Obasanjo announces that the Ife 


and Modakeke communnes, which have been feuding over 
land nghts ın the west, have declared a cease-fire; 80 people 
have been killed m violence that began March 3. 

President Obasanjo says recent calls for the confederation of 
Nigeria are treasonable, last week the Imo state legislature 
passed a motion calling for a restructurmg of the nation mto 


semi-autonomous entities 


Norway 
March 9—Prime Minister Kjell Bondevik, of the minonty 


Chnistian People’s Party, resigns after parliament votes, 81 to 
71, to build the first gas-fired power plants; King 
Harald V asks Lens Stoltenberg, of the opposition Labor Party, 
to form a new government; Bondeviks coalition government 
wanted to delay construction of the plants until new 
technology would make them more environmentally friendly. 


PALESTINIAN AUTHORITY 
March 5—President Yasir Arafat orders the pohce to release Bir 


Zeit University student political leaders suspected of 
involvement in last month's stoning of French Prome Minister 
Lionel Jospin; students who have already been released report 
that some detamees are being beaten, police chief Major 
General Ghazi Jabali recently required all public protests to 
have pnor police approval. 


March 14—Responding to recent furor m Israel over the 


introduction of a Palestinian poets work into the high school 
hterature curnculum, Culture Minister Yasser Abed Rabbo‘ 
says he will introduce Israeli authors unto the Palestinian 
curriculum; Israeli Education Minister Yossi Sarid declares the 


two men to be “partners in the struggle against people living 
in the past ” 


RUSSIA 
March 3—Rebels ambush a convoy of government troops en 


route to Grozny, the capital of the secessionist republic of 
Chechnya; 20 soldiers are killed and 29 injured; the 
government declared victory over the rebels last month. 


March 9—The government announces that it will sign the 1996 


Geneva treaty landmmes because it has determined 
that it can cheaply dismantle us current stock and sdll protect 


key sites. 
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programs and restrict its lending to emergency loans; 
the commission also recommends that the World Bank use 
grants rather than loans to conduct its infrastructure and social 
service programs and that it expend debt cancellanon 
programs for the world’s poorest nations. 

March 9—By a vote of 263 to 146, the House of Representatives 
approves a $13-billion emergency aid package to help 
Colombia fight drug traffickers, to replemsh the peacekeeping 
budget depleted by the Kosovo operation, and to offer relief to 
last year’s hurricane and flood victims; President Bill Clinton 
had originally requested $5.5 bilhon for the bill. 

March 13—U5S Secretary of State Madeleme Albright hfts several 
largely symbolic sanctions against Iran and says that the US will 
take additonal steps if reformists who were recently elected to 
partiament continue to demonstrate a desire to reconcile with 
the US, the goods affected are small-scale and craft besed 

March 16—Lawmakers in the lower house of the state of 
Vermont approve legislation to create “ctvil unions” for same 
sex couples; although the bill does not martiage 
between a gay couple, it grants “spousal nghts” to couples of 
the same sex living together in committed relationships that 
are virtually equal to the rights of married couples; since the 
bill does not recognize gay marriage, these ctvil unions will not 
be “portable” across state lines. 

March 19—Thstnct Judge Walter Smith seals access to an infrared 
video recording of yesterdays simulation of the FBIs 1993 
attack on the Branch Davidian sect in Waco, Texas; the court- 
ordered strmulanon was intended to help determine whether 
federal troops fired unto the religious fundamentalist groups 
compound before ıt caught fire; the FBI ts bemg sued for 
wrongful death of around 80 members who perished in the fire. 

March 25—Several New York City police officers are injured in 
clashes with 15,000 mourners Patrick Dorismond, 
who was shot to death by police last week, Donsmond, a 
Hainan-American, is the fourth unarmed black man to be 
lalled by the city’s police in the last 13 months. 


Puerto Rico 


March 8—A boat carrying approxmately 70 migrants from the 
Dommican Republic breaks apart, killing 10 people; 27 people 
who make ıt ashore are taken mto custody, and dozens are still 
missing; a survivor says that each passenger had paid around 
$170 for the trip; thousands of Dominicans attempt the 
dangerous 75-mile crossing each year. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Kosovo 

March 7—Approximately 42 people, including 17 French 
soldiers, are wounded m shootings and grenade attacks m the 
aty of Mitrovica; 4 Albanian suspects are arrested for throwing 
grenades; at least 9 people have died in the past month in 
violence between Serbs and Albanians m Mitrovica. 


ZIMBABWE 

March 14—The mainly white Commenrctal Farmers’ Union 
petitions the High Court to halt land takeovers led by black 
veterans of the war against white mmority rule in the 1970s; 
the veterans, who now occupy over 200 white-owned farms, 
say the land belongs to descendants of the blacks from whom 
it was taken decades ago 

March 17—The High Court rules that black squatters must leave 
the farms they have been occupying since late last month and 
orders police to forcibly remove any who remain; The New 
York Times reports that squatters have threatened to declare 
war 1f President Robert Mugabe's party loses next month's 
elections; Mugabe favors farmland redistribution to poor 
blacks. 

March 23—The Zimbabwe Lawyers for Human Rights, the 
country’s largest independent law association, calls for 
Mugabe's resignation, accusing him of dictatorial politics; 3 
days ago an opposition group, the National Constitutional 
Assembly, issued a stmilar call. = 
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Continued from page 194 


Drago Hed] replies: 

I am grateful to John P Kraljic for his comments 
about my article. He is correct that Vukovar did not 
fall on December 18, 1991; the mistake stems from a 
translation error. But the correct date is November 18, 
1991, not November 17, as Kraljic notes. Kraljic’s 
assertion that the community of Herceg-Bosnia was 
proclaimed on July 5, 1992 is also inaccurate: it was 
proclaimed on the same day Vukovar fell, November 
18, 1991, as I wrote originally. Mate Boban became the 
president of the statelet. Surely it is clear that Tudjman 
himself did not proclaim Herceg-Bosnia, but it was 
done with his knowledge and approval, and as a result 
of his policy toward Bosnia. 

Kraljic questions the number of Serbian refugees 
from Croatia. Although a total was never clearly estab- 
lished, the most commonly mentioned figure, depend- 
ing on the source, ranges from 200,000 to 400,000. 
The lower number cited by Kraljic stems from a mis- 
understanding; Kraljic is referring to the region of 
Krajina alone, while I wrote about the Serbs who took 
refuge from two military actions of the Croatian army: 
Bljesak in May 1995, which took place in the region 
of western Slavonia, and Oluja in Krayma in August of 
the same year. 

The concentration camp Jasenovac was a Nazi 
camp. The Ustashe were Croatian Nazis, regardless of 
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the attempts of some to downplay their crimes. Even 
Tudjman’s judicial system, when pressured by the 
international community in 1999, sentenced camp 
supervisor Dinko Sakic to 20 years in prison. 

My remarks about the renaming of streets and 
attempts to expunge all signs of antifacism were part 
of a discussion of the Tudjman era’s rehabilitation of 
Ustashism. The best testimony to this is the changing 
of the name of the “Square of the Victims of Fascism” 
in Zagreb, along with the renaming of streets in other 
Croatian towns after an Ustashe minister, Mile Budak. 

Kraljic certainly has a right to his own opinion 
regarding the objectivity of my article. 1 would like to 
remind him, however, that the citizens of Croatia 
turned their backs on Tudjman's party during the Jan- 
uary 3, 2000 elections, and several weeks later they 
elected Stupe Mesic, one of Tudjman’ most severe crit- 
ics, as their president. 

Drago Hedl 
Osijek, Croatia 
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Endangered Peoples of 


Southeast and East Asia 
Struggles to Survive and Thrive 
by Leslie E. S 

(The Greenwood Press Peoples of the World” Seren) 
The tremendous cultural diversity and distinct ways of life of 
many Southeast and East Asian peoples are in serious jeop- 
ardy today because of varying combinations of economuc, 

tical, and environmental threats, often linked to severe 
uman rights violations. Endangered P of Southeast and 
East Asia introduces 14 endangered cultures, from the Kubu 
of Central Sumatra in Indonesia, to the Ainu of Japan. The 
most issues of these marginalized groups—such as 
the impact of tourism, prohibition agamst whaling, or dislo- 
caton due to nuclear testing—are brought to light by 
anthropologists based on their own extensive field work. The 
cultural and historical mformation provided here 18 not 
available in any other printed source. 
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Lindsay Young Professor of History 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
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By Charles A. Meconis and Michael D. Wallace 


The 1990s saw a sea change m East Asian security concerns 
The role of the ocean as a highway for trade and a location of 
vital resources became critical to the region’s economic 
growth. Protection of terntorial waters, the Exclusive 
Economic Zones established under the UN Law of the Sea, 
and strategic lines of communication grew in importance. 
Soon, a s t in the size and sophistication of 
many of region’s naval -forces to occur as they 
acquired modern weapons platforms (ships and aircraft) and 
weapons systems. This study uses two approaches from 
quantitative arms race theory, the role of the armaments-ten- 
sion spiral and that of enduring national rivalries, to examune 
the hard data on arms races in the region 
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United States and China, 1950-1958 

By Appu K. Soman 
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An examinaton of the political and diplomatic role of 
American nuclear wea in conflicts with a non-nuclear 
China in the Korean War and the Taiwan Strait crises of 1954- 
1955 and 1958, this study analyzes the American tendency to 
became mvolved in confrontations with far weaker powers 
over issues of very little strategic significance to the United 
States. Unlike works on nuclear history that have either 
focused on superpower nuclear conflicts and ignored cases 
of American nuclear diplomacy toward non nuclear adver- 
saries, or those that have focused merely on the outcomes of 
nuclear threats against non-nuclear powers, this book con- 
siders in depth American nuclear diplomacy toward China 
during the whole period of Sino-Amercan militaty con- 
frontations. 
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Anatomy of an Atrocity 

By Masahiro Yamamoto 

The December 1937 incident that has come to be known as 

the Rape of Nanking is, without doubt, a tragedy that will 

not soon be forgotten While acknowledging that a tremen- 

dous loge of life occurred, this study challenges the current 
notion that the incident was a deliberate, planned 

effort on the of the Japanese military and 

events to uce an accurate estimate of the scale of the 

atrocines. Drawing on Chinese, Japanese, and English 

sources, Yamamoto determines that what happened at 

Nanking were unfortunate atroaties of conventional war 

with precedents in both Eastern and Western military histo- 

ry. He concludes that post-war events such as the war crimes 

trials and the impact of the Holocaust in Europe affected 

public opinion regarding Nanking and led to a dramatc rein- 

terpretaton of events 
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“Why has the Chinese government mobilized vast resources to crush Falun Gong? 
The answer has less to do with the strangeness of its doctrines 
than with the effectiveness of its organization.” 


| Understanding Falun Gong 


RICHARD MADSEN 


China are generally known among the 
American reading public: On April 25, 1999, 
approximately 10,000 members of this movement 
staged a peaceful protest in front of the Chinese 
government’ leadership compound in Beijing. The 
government responded on July 22 by outlawing the 
movement, charging that it was an “evil cult.” A 
massive vilification campaign ensued that led to the 

arrests of many Falun Gong members. 
In the spring of 2000, several dozen top leaders, 


Te basic facts about the Falun Gong affair in 


including an air force general and a judge, were ` 


publicly sentenced to long prison terms. (Li 
Hongzhi, the movement's founder, now lives in the 
United States, which refuses Chinese government 
requests for his extradition.) Thousands of lesser 
leaders and ordinary practitioners have been more 
quietly prosecuted. According to the Information 
Center for Human Rights and Democracy, a human 
rights group based in Hong Kong, about 5,000 
members have been sent to labor camps and about 
300 tried and sent to prison. Several dozen have 
died or committed suicide in police custody. 
Nonetheless, Falun Gong members continue to 
stage regular peaceful protests in sensitive public 
locations such as Tiananmen Square, even though 
such demonstrations inevitably lead to their arrest. 

But even sophisticated followers of international 
affairs understand very little of these facts. Western 
media do not even know how to name the move- 
ment. Falun Gong and Falun Dafa are two Chinese 
names for the movement. After tinkering with vari- 


RICHARD MADSEN is a professor of sociology at the Untversity of 
California, San Diego. His most recent book is China's 
Catholics: Tragedy and Hope in an Emerging Civil Society 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1998). 


ous translations of these names, the press just translit- 
erates the Chinese sounds. Unsurprisingly, there is 
widespread confusion about how to classify it. Mem- 
bers of Falun Gong say that it is not a religion. Inter- 
national human rights advocates, joined by most of 
the Western media, call it a religion and see the Chi- 
nese government’ suppression of the movement as a 
violation of religious freedom. The Chinese govern- 
ment calls it a “cult,” which places it outside the Chi- 
nese constitution’ protection of religious liberty. 
These confusions of classification are symptoms not 
only of relatively obvious differences in political ide- 
ologies but also of more subtle variations in cultural 
traditions between China and the West. 


A “PRACTICE” OR A RELIGION? 

To help make sense of the issue, let us start with 
a translation of the movements names. Falun Gong 
literally means “Dharma wheel practice.” As seen 
by those Falun Gong members whom I have met, it 
is indeed primarily a practice, something one does 
rather than something one believes. The practice 
involves a series of five exercises. Four are per- 
formed standing and involve stretching various 
parts of the body and moving one’s arms in circular 
motions around the body. The fifth is performed sit- 
ting in a lotus position and involves focusing the 
mind in meditation on a visualized wheel spinning 
within the core of the body. 

The purpose of these exercises is to channel and 
harmonize the qi that is supposed to circulate 
through the body. Qi is a kind of vital energy, theo- 
ries about its flow and function are the basis of tra- 
ditional Chinese medicine. For thousands of years, 
Chinese have practiced various exercises devised to 
regulate qi. These exercises are called qigong and are 
believed to prevent and cure illnesses, induce a gen- 
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eral state of vigor and well-being, and extend life. 


Many forms of qigong have been devised by various ` 


masters. In the 1980s, an explosion of interest in 
qigong occurred that saw the rise of many different 
qigong masters, each propagating a particular form 
of practice, often making extravagant claims about 
its efficacy, and sometimes making a good deal of 
money in the process. To some degree, the Chinese 
government encouraged the development of qigong 
to show the world the scientific value of indigenous 
Chinese medicine. By the 1990s the government 
had become concerned about unlicensed qigong 
practitioners and moved to control them. 

Falun Gong is a form of qigong developed in 
1992 by Li Hongzhi, a railway official with no par- 
ticular spiritual or medical training. One advantage 
Falun Gong has over other forms of qigong is that 
its exercises are relatively simple, can be learned 


quickly, and can be performed anywhere, making it 
ideal for people liv- 








almost interchangeable, Falun Dafa emphasizes the 
movements doctrinal aspects, while Falun Gong 
emphasizes the practices.) The Wheel of Dharma is 
an important concept referring to cycles of birth 
and death. Religious masters in China are expected 
to write doctrinal treatises. Following in this tradi- 
tion, Li Hongzhi, Falun Gongs founder, has written 
lengthy books about the laws of the cosmos. 

Falun Dafa can be seen as part of the long tradition 
of Chinese folk Buddhism. A hallmark of this tradi- 
tion was that one did not have to be a celibate monk 
to fully practice Buddhism. Also, laypeople could be 
authoritative developers of Buddhist doctrine. This 
tradition has led to a bewildering variety of folk sects, 
which were usually syncretistic blends of Buddhism 
and folk religion. Often the teaching of these sects had 
a millenarian element, a belief that this world was 
hopelessly corrupt and would come to an end. Some 
of these teachings inspired massive rebellions, like the 
White Lotus Rebel- 


ing busy lives in noe lion at the end of the 
modern cities. Most The Communist Party has enough historical memory eighteenth century. 
Chinese see qigong to know an effective organization when it sees one, Faluņ Dafa draws on 
as a miners ate and enough common sense to know that... a E 
practice rather a ; on ou 

religion’ (They aimito it no longer has such a structure. cher gabon wrie 
improve their lives in ings are not clear 


this world rather than to achieve an afterlife. It 
seems reasonable for Chinese Falun Gong practi- 
tioners, therefore, to claim that they are not practic- 
ing a religion. Such a claim, however, draws on a 
deep structure of cultural assumptions subtly differ- 
ent from those in the West. Chinese traditions 
assume a profound interpenetration of matter and 
spirit, body and soul. To bring health benefits, the 
physical exercises of qigong must be accompanied 
by moral cultivation. For Falun Gong, for example, 
the virtues to cultivate are Truth (zhen), Benevolence 
(shan), and Forbearance (ren). And moral cultiva- 
tion involves spiritual exercise, a way of focusing the 
mind. Like most qigong practitioners, Falun Gong 
members do not make a clear distinction between 
physical and spiritual healing. Thus, from a Western 
viewpoint, most forms of qigong look more like reli- 
gion than medicine. | 
Falun Gong looks even more like a religion 
because of its use of folk Buddhist discourse to 
interpret its physical-spiritual healing exercises. The 
other name for Falun Gong is Falun Dafa, which lit- 
erally means the “Dharma Wheel Great Dharma.” 
Dharma is the Buddhist term both for cosmic law 
and for the doctrines taught by the Buddha that 
reveal the law. (Thus, although the two names are 


about this, it may even encourage some of its mem- 
bers to believe in an imminent end of the world. 
Falun Dafa gives these folk Buddhist traditions a 
superficially modern twist. It uses imagery from 
modern science, especially astronomy, to represent 
its cosmic laws. The qi of the universe is a circular 
spinning force. It leads planets, galaxies, and the 
entire universe to spin in circles. The wheel of 
dharma is a literal wheel of energy that rotates 
within each properly exercised human body and 
connects the human person to the rotation of the 
cosmos. Among the Falun Dafa practitioners I have 
met are Chinese scientists with doctorates from pres- 
tigious American universities who claim that mod- 
ern physics (for example, superstring theory) and 
biology (specifically the pineal gland’s functioning) 
provide a scientific basis for their beliefs. From their 
point of view, Falun Dafa is knowledge rather than 
religion, a new form of science rather than faith. 
Their belief can be seen as in continuity with under- 
standings of folk Buddhism in the Chinese cultural 
tradition. That tradition did not have a word directly 
corresponding to the Western term “religion.” It sim- 
ply named a variety of teachings, which were not 
about supernatural faith but about various ways of 
understanding the realities of the world. 


Or CULT? 

The Chinese tradition did have ways to distin- 
guish between “orthodox” and “heterodox” teach- 
ings. According to the rationalistic scholar officials 
who controlled the imperial Chinese state, many folk 
Buddhist sects were heterodox (dejlao). Holders of 
power in imperial China employed this term in fluid 
fashion to label teachings that they deemed a threat 
to social order. A teaching was heterodox not so 
much because of its intellectual content but because 
of the practical consequences that might flow from 
it. Thus, folk religious practices were basically 
ignored by the Chinese state as long as they kept peo- 
ple acquiescent to the political order, but were labeled 
as heterodox when they seemed to contain seeds of 
rebellion. It is precisely this traditional vocabulary of 
heterodoxy that the present Chinese government has 
revived to denounce the Falun Gong. 

The English translation the government now 
gives to this traditional word for heterodoxy is 
“cult.” Falun Gong, the government claims, is an 
“evil cult” that threatens society. As such it is not 
entitled to the protections given to genuine reli- 
gions. But is Falun Gong a cult in the sense given 
to the word by Western scholars of religion? Usu- 
ally, Western sociologists use the term to refer to a 
new religion, often founded by a charismatic leader, 
as distinguished from a sect that has broken from 
an established church and claims to be a purifica- 
tion of that church’s teaching. When such cults 
practice beliefs widely at variance with mainstream 
culture, they sometimes organize themselves into 
closed groups that totally dominate their members’ 
lives. On occasion such cults have led to violence, 
in the form of mass suicide or terrorism. The gen- 
eral public naturally sees such cults as a “social 
problem” and supports ways to control them, 
within the limits of basic protections of religious 
freedom. An Asian group that closely fits this com- 
mon Western understanding of cult is Japan’s Aum 
Shinrikyo, which carried out a sarin nerve gas 
attack on a Tokyo subway in 1995. Chinese gov- 
ernment officials compare the Falun Gong “cult” 
with Aum Shinrikyo and the Branch Davidians in 
the United States. If the comparisons were apt, 
many measures taken by the government to sup- 
press Falun Gong might seem justifiable by inter- 
national human rights standards. 

Although it does resemble the standard definition 
of a cult, Falun Gong does not closely fit the defini- 
tion. It is, as we have seen, not so much a new reli- 
gion as a recognizable variant of widespread qigong 
practices. Its leader is seen as a charismatic figure 
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with extraordinary levels of insight, but most 
founders of Buddhist and Daoist sects in Asia—even 
of groups considered quite mainstream—are consid- 
ered by their followers to have extraordinary spiri- 
tual capacity. Finally, most Falun Gong members are 
well integrated with the rest of society. For many, 
Falun Gong practices are attractive precisely because 
they do not take an undue amount of time and do 
not interfere with work or ordinary social life. 

Some of Falun Gongs claims will seem incredi- 
ble, even bizarre, to secular people, especially West- 
erners. For instance, Falun Gong members claim a 
kind of clairvoyance through a “third eye.” Some, 
like Li Hongzhi, claim that they can levitate. But 
Falun Gong is by no means the only group to make 
such claims, and indeed it seems in continuity with 
a wide spectrum of Chinese religious practices. 
Though perhaps near the outer edge of the normal 
spectrum of Chinese indigenous spiritual practices, 
Falun Gong does not seem to go far enough over 
that boundary to be considered a cult. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S RESPONSE 

Regardless of whether it is a cult, can Falun Gong 
reasonably be considered a threat to Chinese soci- 
ety? The Chinese government claims that it keeps 
people from seeking appropriate medical treatment 
and has therefore been responsible for many deaths. 
The government also claims that Falun Gongs lead- 
ers are frauds who have swindled followers out of a 
great deal of money. Yet the level of social harm 
caused by Falun Gongs beliefs in the efficacy of 
prayer over medicine seems no greater than that 
alleged of religions like Christian Science. The accu- 
sations of fraud are similar to those that could be 
made by secular skeptics against any religious lead- 
ers accepting donations from followers who had 
come to believe in things unseen. A government 
could be justified in prosecuting specific docu- 
mented abuses, but by international standards pro- 
tecting the right to religious freedom, it could not 
reasonably suppress an entire group such as Falun 
Gong. In any case, Falun Gong has a strong pres- 
ence in Hong Kong and Taiwan (along with adher- 
ents scattered around the world, including the 
United States) and is not seen as a serious social 
problem in these places. 

Why has the Chinese government mobilized vast 
resources to crush the Falun Gong? The answer has 
less to do with the strangeness of its doctrines than 
with the effectiveness of its organization. Falun 
Gong has adapted traditional Chinese organiza- 
tional practices to create a tremendously supple 
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organization. A decentralized network of local 
groups linked through cadres of leaders are in con- 
tact with their counterparts at different levels of the 
network. This form of organization was long used 
by peasant rebels throughout Chinese history—and 
by the Chinese Communist Party during its insur- 
gency in the 1920s and 1930s. 

The traditional ways of communicating through 
face-to-face contact have now been supplemented 
by use of modern information technology. At a 
time when Internet use was just beginning in 
China, Falun Gong developed surprisingly sophis- 
ticated web sites. Although all such sites based in 
China have been closed down, the organization 
maintains several outside China and on July 1, 
2000 launched a radio station, which is based in 
the United States and broadcasts daily into China. 

The Communist Party has enough historical 
memory to know an effective organization when it 
sees one, and enough common sense to know that 
in its current bloated, bureaucratic, and corrupt 
incarnation, it no longer has such a structure. Thus 
any organization like Falun Gong, no matter what 
the content of its ideology, would be considered a 
threat to the Communist regime. The Chinese legal 
system forbids any independent associations. This 
means that, despite formal freedom of religious 
belief, no freedom of religious association exists. All 
churches and congregations must be registered with 
the government and are subject to its control. Reli- 
gious believers who find this unacceptable, includ- 
ing “underground” Christians who refuse to practice 
their faith in government-registered churches, are 
subject to prosecution. In connection with the cam- 
paign against the Falun Gong, prosecution of all 
such groups—whether folk religious, Buddhist, 
Christian, or Muslim—has been stepped up. Falun 
Gong was singled out because it was one of the 
most successful of these groups, one of the largest, 
one of the best organized and strategically placed. 


WHO BELONGS—AND WHY 

It is difficult to know how large Falun Gong is. 
The movement’ leaders claim between 50 million 
and 100 million members worldwide; the Chinese 
government says only several million belong. 
Besides being influenced by obvious power inter- 
ests, the claims are also affected by how one defines 
membership. Many people, perhaps, have practiced 
some of the Falun Gong exercises without being 
deeply committed to the organization. 

Clearly, Falun Gong has a sociological profile that 
the government finds alarming. Unlike many poten- 


tially threatening religious movements in China 
today, Falun Gong is not comprised of people from 
rural areas or people at the margins of urban society. 
Some of its leading members have been high-rank- 
ing officials in the Communist Party, government, 
police, and military. At a time when economic 
reforms are producing increased inequality and a 
huge discontented population of laid-off workers and 
rural migrants, the regime must find it extremely 
threatening to have an unreliable repressive appara- 
tus. Thus it would urgently want to root out any 
independent group that had gained significant alle- 
giance among members of that apparatus. 

Why would people with good positions in urban 
China be attracted to Falun Gong? The answer 
seems to be generational. Falun Gong seems to gain 
its greatest following among people in late middle 
age. After suffering through the horrors of the Great 
Leap Forward in the late 1950s and the Cultural Rev- 
olution in the 1960s, many in this age group 
nonetheless rose through seniority into middle and 
even upper levels of the state apparatus. Now they 
are being pushed aside. Some are being laid off as 
state-run industries try to streamline themselves in a 
more competitive “socialist market economy.” Oth- 
ers hold on to their jobs but see themselves becom- 
ing increasingly irrelevant because they had never 
learned the technical skills necessary to succeed in 
the new economy. Many members of this generation 
are beginning to face health problems but are losing 
many of their entitlements to medical benefits 
because of government retrenchment. They have 
been disillusioned by the failures of state socialism 
yet have no way to escape from it. One reaction is 
complete cynicism, which leads to the corruption so 
rampant in China today. Another response is attrac- 
tion to groups such as Falun Gong, which promise 
physical health and moral rehabilitation. 

Most members practiced Falun Gong precisely 
because they saw it as an apolitical response to their 
trouble. After the June 4, 1989 crackdown, political 
mobilization seemed too dangerous. But Falun Gong 
has drawn them into politics in unexpected ways. It is 
unclear why the group’ leadership dared to challenge 
the government by organizing the April 1999 demon- 
stration. The demonstrators were protesting an article 
that had appeared in a Tianjin magazine warning 
about the danger of cults. In the United States, a reli- 
gious group offended by such an article might aim its 
criticism at the author or the magazine in which it was 
published. But in China, especially among the older 
socialist generation, the government is held responsi- 
ble for slanderous articles in the press—even if gov- 
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ernment propagandists have not written them, the 
government is responsible for preventing their publi- 
cation through its powers of censorship. 

But if Falun Gong wanted to express its grievances 
to the government, why not do so in a quiet way, 
rather than stage an unlawful demonstration in one 
of the most sensitive spots of China at a time when 
. the government was nervously anticipating the tenth 
anniversary of the Tiananmen crackdown? The 
answer is that the leadership of Falun Gong was 
either extremely nalve or megalomaniacal and that 
significant numbers of followers were unquestion- 
ingly loyal to this leadership. In any case, the gov- 
ernment must have felt that if Falun Gong could get 
away with such a demonstration, other groups would 
become similarly emboldened-—with dangerous con- 
sequences for a brittle regime that cannot accommo- 
date any independently organized dissent. 

Thus, in July 1999 the government not only 
banned Falun Gong but launched an old-fashioned, 
all-out political campaign against it Within a few 
weeks, a notoriously inefficient government had pub- 
lished a series of thick books detailing Falun Gong’ 
alleged abuses. Researchers at universities and 
academies of social sclence were called together for 
day-long meetings and told to organize exposés of 
Falun Gong. (I saw a document presented by the 
public security bureau at one such institution outlin- 
ing Falun Gongs flaws and instructing the researchers 
to use their knowledge to fill in the details. So much 
for objective scholarship.) Criticism and self-criticism 
sessions were held at all levels of society to expose 
Falun Gong members and force them to recant. For 
months, most of the print and broadcast media were 
devoted to exposés and denunciations of Falun Gong. 
Arrests were made and show trials held. 

Nevertheless, a steady stream of Falun Gong 


members continues to demonstrate and court arrest - 


within China. The government crackdown may even 
be a benefit to Falun Gong. Like many other qigong 
movements that have been allowed to develop in 
China in the past 20 years, if may have been a fad 
that would eventually have faded and been replaced 
by the latest teachings of a new master. But now that 
its survival has become an international issue, it will 
have the notoriety and support to extend its life. 


THE REACTION IN AMERICA 

Reaction to the Falun Gong affair among the 
human rights community in the United States has 
been somewhat ambivalent. The United States State 
Department’ latest annual report on human rights 
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sharply criticizes China for its suppression of Falun 
Gong. Some members of Congress have also pointed 
to the crackdown as an important example of the 
Chinese governments violation of the right to free 
religious expression. But Falun Gong does not have 
robust backing from the American constituencies 
that usually support defense of religious freedom. 
Currently this constituency consists of an unstable 
mix of liberals, who support religious freedom as a 
matter of principle, and Christian conservatives who 
are especially concerned about the persecution of 
underground Christians in China. The tolerance of 
some secular liberals is tested not only by what they 
perceive as the bizarre nature of Falun Gong teach- 
ings about the cosmos but also by the conservative 
nature of its teachings about morality. In particular, 
Falun Gong teaches a conservative sexual ethic that 
prohibits homosexuality and criticizes female equal- 
ity. And while Christian conservatives in the United 
States may approve of the Falun Gong sexual ethic, 
they see Falun Gong as a false religion. Meanwhile, 
the American political center does not want to push 
the human rights issue so hard that it would disrupt 
commercial and political engagement with China. 
Thus, although Falun Gong may receive some 
basic support from the United States and the inter- 
national human rights community, its capacity to 
survive will largely depend on its own resources. But 
it does seem to be extraordinarily resourceful and 
resilient. Perhaps the Falun Gong affair is an exam- 
ple of the wider role that religious practice will have 
around the world in the twenty-first century. Secular 
ideologies have lost their capacity to inspire the great 
sacrifices needed to ignite social movements. But 
religions, including Falun Gong, retain their ability 
to inspire martyrdom. At the same time, the intellec- 
tuals who once were the main creators and carriers 
of secular ideologies have largely been co-opted. In 
China, for example, many intellectuals who were dis- 
sidents in the 1980s are now entrepreneurs or pro- 
fessional consultants to multinational corporations, 
too busy and too content to lead social movements. 
However, many in the middle and lower reaches of 
societies suchas China have been left out of the ben- 
efits promised by globalization. Religious teachings 
and practices provide ways to talk about and to deal 
with their pain and also act as channels of commu- 
nication with coreligionists around the world. What- 
ever consequences Falun Gong may have for the 
short-term stability of China, movements like it will 
play a large role in the long term of twenty-first- 
century history. = 


“When within less than a decade millions of people gained access 
to advanced modes of communication, new vocabularies of social discourse, 
and novel: forms of leisure through newly commercialized outlets, it does not ` 
seem an exaggeration to claim that a revolution in consumption had occurred.” 


China’s Consumer Revolution 
DEBORAH S. DAVIS 


ess than two years after Chairman Mao 

Zedongs death in 1976, the Communist 

Party leadership had designed a new 
blueprint for economic growth by jettisoning core 
principles of the Chinese Communist revolution 
and assigning central roles to private entrepreneur- 
ship and consumer demand. Initially these devia- 
tions from Maoist orthodoxy were endorsed as 
short-term compromises to spur efficiency and 
jump-start a stagnant economy. Individuals would 
not be allowed to accumulate significant capital or 
property rights, and any link between economic 
and political reform was explicitly rejected. By the 
early 1990s, however, when the initial reform had 
produced a decade of double-digit growth and 
ensconced Chinese industry firmly within the 
global capitalist economy, the leadership discovered 
that it could not reverse course. Nor could it con- 
trol the social consequences of the economy’s 
dependency on market transactions and private 
entrepreneurship. Millions of daily commercial 
exchanges not only calibrated the flow of material 
goods but also nurtured individual desires and 
social networks that challenged official discourse 
and conventions. The political regime remained 
intact, but relationships between the state and ordi- 
nary citizens had changed. 

For China’s urban residents, the financial gains 
from post-Mao economic reform have been rapid 
and impressive. Adjusted for inflation, per capita 
income doubled between 1978 and 1990, and 
between 1990 and 1994 it increased another 50 per- 
cent. Savings of urban households rose from $2 bil- 
lion in 1978 to $63 billion in 1990 and to $192 
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billion in 1994. Consumer durables such as wash- 
ing machines and refrigerators that had once been 
available only to a specially connected minority 
became routine purchases, and a host of previously 
exotic products could be found in retail outlets 
throughout urban China. In 1990 there were 20,000 
cellular phones in China; by the mid-1990s that 
number had risen to 3.4 million. English— 
Chinese dictionaries once had no official translation 
for “greeting card,” but by 1995 a street stall in Bei- 
jing reportedly sold 80,000 cards in one day. Shang- 
hai in 1985 had 52 dance halls and discos; by 1994 
it had more than 1,000. In Shenzhen the number of 
bowling alleys grew by a factor of 40 in one year. 
When within less than a decade millions of peo- 
ple gained access to advanced modes of communi- 
cation, new vocabularies of social discourse, and 
novel forms of leisure through newly commercial- 
ized outlets, it does not seem an exaggeration to 
claim that a revolution in consumption had 
occurred. Moreover, this rapid commercialization 
of consumption did more than simply increase con- 
sumer choice and raise the material standard of liv- 
ing; it also broke the monopolies that had 
previously cast urban consumers in the role of sup- 
plicants to the state. When party and government 
officials loosened their control over the flow of 
commodities, they also ceded greater autonomy to 
everyday sociability. In granting market principles 
new legitimacy to coordinate economic transac- 
tions, the reforms became increasingly indifferent 
to the ways in which citizens used their new com- 
mercial freedoms. And in this less censored terrain, 
urban residents initiated networks of trust, reciproc- 
ity, and attachment that differed from the vertical 
relationship and obedience between subject-citizens 
and party or government officials. The extent to 
which these investments in unofficial social rela- 
tionships threaten the political monopolies claimed 


by the Leninist state remains open to debate and 
empirical investigation. But although the private 
has not triumphed over the public, the greater afflu- 
ence and new consumerism of the 1990s have 
weakened the hegemonic sureties that defined 
urban life throughout the 1960s and 1970s. 


THE REVOLUTION IN BASIC NEEDS 

In the 1970s, workplace resources determined a 
Chinese family’s standard of living as much as, or 
even more than, the wages earned by the household 
head. Enterprises not only distributed social welfare 
benefits that were otherwise unavailable but also 
allocated apartments and provided many consumer 
items that in capitalistic societies were discretionary 
personal expenditures: weekly films, fresh fruit at 
holidays, plastic summer sandals, even cakes to cel- 
ebrate a birth. Through these noncommercial, redis- 
tributive practices, urban residents experienced what 
sociologist Hanlong Lu calls “massified” consump- 
tion.! Whether a household was headed by a pro- 
fessional or a blue-collar production worker, family 
members lived in comparable homes, rode the same 
buses to work, confronted similar food shortages, 
and faced equally limited choices of leisure activities 
and clothing selection. Material inequalities existed, 
and behind the closed doors and high walls of cadre 
compounds the political elite enjoyed a distinctive 
lifestyle. Overall, however, living standards were 
remarkably homogeneous within enterprises, and 
differences among city families were attributable 
more to variations in employer resources than to 
individual or family wealth. 

Distributing consumer goods and services by 
bureaucratic fiat rather than through markets also 
affected social relationships. Politicized ties 
between subordinates and superiors in the work- 
place could define the quality of one’s personal life, 
and it was virtually impossible for employees or 
their family members to prosper without the active 
support of enterprise leaders. If an employer 
denied or failed to provide a benefit, an alternative 
source was rarely available. Even leisure time and 
revenues for socializing were rationed through 
bureaucratic channels under the supervision of the 
Chinese Communist Party. 

By the mid-1990s, higher incomes and new retail 
markets had reduced the workplaces obligations to 
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satisfy consumer demands. Independent hawkers 
filled daily markets and sold such previously rationed 
items as seafood, meat, milk, and grain products. Pri- 
vate restauranteurs or subcontractors (chengbao) 
replaced workplace canteens, and a largely commer- 
cialized entertainment industry multiplied opportu- 
nities for individuals to relax or conduct business in 
the unofficial world away from work. 

Weaker redistribution policies and increased 
reliance on markets also ended “massified” con- 
sumption patterns and widened economic differ- 
ences among households. Economic reforms 
ushered in a decade of aggregate growth, but a 
minority experienced a decline in their standard of 
living. The story of the urban revolution in con- 
sumption is one of how market-based differentia- 
tion fostered both new forms of social solidarity and 


new patterns of inequality. 


TO MARKET 

In cross-national comparisons, household expen- 
ditures on food provide an inflation-proof metric 
for assessing a population's economic progress. The 
general assumption is that as real incomes rise, con- 
sumers spend a lower percentage of their income 
on food for home cooking and eat more animal pro- 
tein, fruits, and prepared foods. During the early 
1990s, urban Chinese conformed to these expecta- 
tions. But close examination of household expen- 
ditures for food reveals much more than the relative 
share of protein in average diets. 

China has one of the world’s great cuisines, and 
buying, preparing, and enjoying food have cul- 
tural, medicinal, and ritual meanings that make 
grocery shopping a template for a wide range of 
social attitudes and behaviors. Older residents have 
searing memories of the near starvation they 
endured after the failure of the Great Leap For- 
ward. Few adults have forgotten the monotonous 
diets of the 1970s, when many foodstuffs were dis- 
tributed to workers at the end of the week or 
before a holiday, and grain and oil were sold 
through designated state outlets that required cus- 
tomers to use coupons and ration books. Through- 
out the 1980s, economic reforms fundamentally 
changed the experience of shopping and the 
dynamic of food retailing. The expanded food 
offerings of the 1990s and the end of rationing cre- 
ated an environment in which grocery shopping 
became a lively social context for observing the 
results of the consumer revolution. 

In a study of Nanjing food shoppers, marketing 
professor Ann Veeck found that her respondents 
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spent six hours a week shopping for food, and in 
her community sample, families on average spent 
52 percent of their household income on food 
(although the percentage varied widely, from 77 
percent among the poorest households to only 18 
percent among the wealthiest). Most surprising, 
however, was that the appearance of thriving, com- 
petitive street markets did not foster behaviors com- 
mon in African and Latin American cities, where 
families also buy daily from individual food ven- 
dors. In those other settings, buyers often return to 
the same vendor for months and even years, and 
the marketplace creates enduring bonds of social 
solidarity. In Nanjing, by contrast, customers were 
extremely mistrustful of food peddlers and rou- 
tinely carried a scale to market to verify the weight 
of their purchases. The marketplace was atomized 
and socially unpredictable. The government repeat- 
edly forced markets to relocate, many peddlers were 
migrants with no fixed abode or identity as vendors, 
and—-perhaps most important—vendors did not 
extend credit. 


AT HOME 

In the 1970s most urban housing was a “public” 
good owned and allocated by enterprises or munic- 
ipal real estate bureaus. The first decade of eco- 
nomic reforms did little to change the ownership 
structure and instead concentrated on upgrading 
the quality and quantity of collectively owned hous- 
ing. Public funds, primarily from state-owned enter- 
prises, poured into urban housing construction, 
and between 1978 and 1992 average living space 
doubled from 3.6 square meters per capita to 7.1 
square meters. In the 1990s, however, policy shifted 
to spur commodification of residential real estate. 

At the Second National Housing Reform Confer- 
ence in October 1991, the leadership announced 
three initiatives. First, rents were to be raised to 
cover the costs of maintenance; second, renters 
were to be encouraged to purchase their flats on the 
installment plan; and third, an increasing amount 
of new housing was to be offered for direct sale. 
Within a short time, these policy shifts produced 
far-reaching effects. By the summer of 1992, 5 mil- 
lion urban households held 12-year mortgages from 
the Chinese Construction Bank, and by December 
1994, 30.5 percent of urban households held some 
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type of ownership rights.2 Most home buyers pur- 
chased the rental units they already occupied at a 
highly subsidized price, but others bought newly 
built homes sold by commercial developers. A pri- 
vate real estate market had existed before 1991 but 
was concentrated in areas where overseas Chinese 
could purchase homes for themselves or their rela- 
tives in the People’s Republic. In the 1990s, com- 
mercial developments appeared throughout the 
country, and new homes were sold to individuals 
with no overseas connections. 

In part, China’s immature financial institutions 
spurred home ownership. Families were accumulat- 
ing substantial savings, and in the face of inflation- 
ary pressures the purchase of a home was an 
attractive investment. Yet this was not always the 
case. For example, historian David Fraser found in 
Shanghai that residents bought their own homes not 
only as wise investments but also because of the 
greater privacy and a sense of exclusivity they offered. 

Given the high price of most commercial real 
estate, only 5 to 10 percent of Shanghai residents 
could actually afford to purchase the accommoda- 
tions advertised in the evening paper. Yet 40 to 50 
percent of city residents could realistically become 
homeowners if they purchased their current apart- 
ments. In this way, central government policy 
shifted to commodify a welfare good of the Mao 
years and allowed a broad cross-section of urban 
residents to respond positively to advertisers’ exhor- 
tations to “Buy a home and become a boss!” 

Even when home ownership was impossible, 
urban residents could realize dreams for enhanced 
domesticity by redecorating, and in the mid-1990s 
home renovation emerged as a mass phenomenon. 
Publishing houses throughout China produced a 
range of lavishly illustrated home-decorating guides, 
and bookstore shelves were stocked with magazines 
dedicated to installing new floors, elaborate window 
treatments, and recessed lighting. Television stations 
broadcast do-it-yourself shows that simultaneously 
promoted local retailers and demonstrated how best 
to refurbish a small urban apartment. 

In 1994, Shanghai’s Orient television station 
introduced a home-decorating contest, and People’s 
Art Publishing House published the top 100 
designs, complete with floor plans and photographs 
of the winning entries. Some designs were extrava- 
gant, but most concentrated on how best to reno- 
vate a three-room apartment of less than 300 square 
feet. Of particular note were renovators’ efforts to 
separate adjoining households and reconfigure inte- 
rior space to provide more privacy. Even as late as 
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1992, only 45 percent of urban households lived in 
self-contained flats. Most families shared a bath- 
room or kitchen with neighbors, and many did not 
have a separate entrance. By 1996, 62 percent of 
urban households had achieved the level of privacy 
afforded by a private kitchen and bath and a sepa- 
rate entrance, and the goal was to make self-con- 
tained apartments universal within 10 years. 

For both Nanjing shoppers and Shanghai home- 
owners, the expanded role of market transactions 
multiplied the opportunities to exercise personal 
choices. As the reforms pushed factories and other 
enterprises to concentrate on production and to 
shed responsibility for feeding, dressing, and shel- 
tering their employees, the character and resources 
of production sites became increasingly distinct 
from those of consumption sites. Consequently, 
individuals conducting their daily routines could 
ignore the importuning of state agents in ways that 
were unthinkable dur- 
ing the first three 
decades of Commu- 
nist Party rule. But 
increased autonomy 
in one dimension 
could mean new or 
intensified constraints in others. Moreover, many 
employees still “ate heartily from the big pot.” 

By the 1990s the party-state had ceased to closely 
monitor domestic consumption. As a result, urban 
families were no longer supplicants or clients of the 
state on a daily basis. Yet the degree to which the new 
small freedoms in the domestic realm substantially 
realigned political power between the state and the 
people or, in the vocabulary of James Scott, provided 
“hidden transcripts” of insubordination that might 
precipitate fundamental political change, is unclear 
because family investments increased primarily in 
areas from which the party-state had willingly evac- 
uated. Thus the increased reliance of consumers on 
lightly regulated commercial transactions served the 
interests of the party-state as much as it satisfied tndi- 
vidual preferences. But an examination of the ways 
in which urban consumers used their new affluence 
and the multitude of new commercial venues outside 
the home to socialize suggests that new patterns of 
consumption did not always serve the interests of the 
party-state and may have instead directly challenged 
the political status quo. 





FINDING NEW IDENTITIES 
In years when the redistributive economy pre- 
vailed, urban social life was highly constrained. 





Eating a Big Mac will not bring down a dictator, 
but it can send a million daily messages 
that the old ways have changed. 
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People worked six days a week, twelve months a 
year. Few had more than a week's break at Lunar 
New Year, and nonofficial travel between cities was 
expensive and difficult to arrange. Personal tele- 
phone calls were rare and had to be made in such 
public locations as the post office, the workplace, 
or the neighborhood Residents’ Committee. Even 
personal letters were subject to seizure and inspec- 
tion. City parks provided what little space existed 
for socializing outside the home or workplace, and 
even there one did not escape the watchful eye of 
city employees. 

Separating locations of production from locations 
of consumption in the context of increased affluence 
has fundamentally altered the experience and con- 
sequences of socializing outside the home. When 
the workplace lost its obligation to provide recre- 
ation activities, the commercial sector went into 
high gear. Whether it was pool tables at the roadside 
or multilevel discos, 
entrepreneurs saw 
profitable niches, and 
the number of com- 
mercial venues where 
residents could relax 


Within a span of just three or four years, urban 
residents, especially young adults, had a lengthy and 
ever-changing menu of topics and leisure activities 
to discuss and experience. In the 1970s, personal 
networks helped people secure scarce goods and pro- 
tection, but the explosive growth of new venues and 
modes for socializing expanded and altered social 
networks. To move ahead in the 1990s, one did not 
necessarily need privileged access or control over 
scarce goods; one could also forge varied social con- 
nections when enjoying low-cost leisure activities. 

Throughout the world, feasting and dining out 
offer ideal conditions for transforming casual socia- 
bility into instrumental economic and political net- 
works. In the Mao era, China was no exception. But 
during those years, dining someplace other than the 
workplace canteen or the home—not to mention 
banqueting—was a prerogative largely monopolized 
by those with political prestige and position. Thus 
one of the most telling indicators of China's con- 
sumer revolution is the rapid proliferation of restau- 
rants and the increasing percentage of household 
budgets ordinary families spend on eating out. But 
as anthropologist Yunxiang Yan has demonstrated 
in a study of a Beijing McDonalds, consumers do 
not eat out only for the food or the chance to 
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cement social networks; they also eat out because 
certain social settings allow diners to realize pow- 
erful fantasies, which in the case of McDonald’ the 
producer willingly facilitates. McDonald’ has suc- 
ceeded in China because it sells meals more effi- 
ciently than local competitors. It has also flourished 
because the chain represents an extension of Amer- 
ica. Ordering a Big Mac provides a “bridge” to the 
affluent industrial West, allowing Beijing customers 
to realize, if only temporarily, their emergent iden- 
tities as discerning, modern individuals. 

Anthropologist Kathleen Erwin has explored 
another novel social venue by analyzing the dis- 
course of radio call-in shows and counseling hotlines 
spawned by the telecommunications revolution. She 
found what one might expect from the explosive 
growth of anonymous forms of public speech: when 
talk of private suffering and desire goes public, it lib- 
erates social discourse. Yet the spoken exchanges of 
Shanghai hotlines and call-in shows were not entirely 
“free.” Counselors were party members, and several 
programs survived at the sufferance of corporate 
sponsors. In addition, Erwin detected a clear reasser- 
tion of traditional mores and norms of hierarchy that 
constrained the disembodied exchanges over the tele- 
phone wires and radio waves. In general, men talked 
explicitly about their sexual problems while women 
were more inclined to express their dissatisfaction in 
terms of emotional needs. Erwin also found that 
when counselors spoke with women rather than men 
they were more likely to encapsulate the callers’ com- 
plaints within regimes of traditional family expecta- 
tions that subordinated individual sexual desire. 
Erwin interpreted the telephone- and radio-mediated 
dialogues at two levels. At one level they exemplified 
greater individual freedom and expansion of social 
space. At another they facilitated a moral discourse 
that ultimately constrained listeners by reinforcing 
identities congruent with traditional family regimes 
of hierarchy and power. 


GROWING INEQUALITY 

When Deng Xiaoping launched the policies of 
decollectivization and relegitimated private 
entrepreneurship, he defined success as realizing a 
relatively comfortable Gdaokang) society with a per 
capita annual income of $800 by the year 2000. But 
the connotations of that achievement were broader. 
As Hanlong Lu has pointed out, the popular under- 
standing of xtaokang derives from its origins in the 
Confucian Book of Rites, where the appearance of 
a xlaokang society signaled the demise of a society 
of equality (datong) in which “all under heaven is 


public” (tianxia wei gong) and its transformation 
into a stratified society where “all under heaven 
belongs to the family” (tianxia wei fia). Thus in pro- 
claiming the goal of reform to be the establishment 
of a xlaokang society, the Communist Party leader- 
ship legitimated a society stratified by financial 
inequalities. Moreover, the reform policies to 
enlarge the cash nexus and increase efficiency vir- 
tually guaranteed the uneven distribution of gains. 
Until 1990, the majority of urban adults worked 
in state-owned enterprises and enjoyed the “iron 
rice bowl” of lifetime employment, egalitarian 
wages, and generous welfare benefits. The intro- 
duction of bonuses and piece rates during the 
1980s chipped away at workers’ security, but most 
managers still felt obligated to distribute wages and 
noncash benefits evenly within their enterprises. 
However, as nonstate employment surged, and the 
party proclaimed in 1992 that China was a “social- 
ist market economy,” the iron rice bowl turned to 
clay. State firms furloughed hundreds of thousands, 
workers moved quickly to maximize their individ- 
ual advantages, and income disparities widened. 
Not surprisingly, the greatest wealth and some 
of the greatest inequalities emerged in the special 
economic zone of Shenzhen, where the export- 
processing area established in 1980 attracted thou- 
sands of investors from Hong Kong and Taiwan. 
Subsequently, 14 other coastal cities were permit- 
ted to allow market forces greater leeway. By the mid- 
1990s, these coastal cities had moved furthest from 
the planned economy, and their residents enjoyed 
the highest per capita income, the greatest supply of 
new consumer goods, and the most improved infras- 
tructure. Cities farther inland and in northeastern 
China lagged behind, and their residents experienced 
less dramatic gains in their standard of living. 
Substantial regional inequality and the advan- 
taged position of such cities as Beijing, Guangzhou, 
and Shanghai had existed during the Mao era, but 
the decentralization of the economy and the disap- 
pearance of redistributive policies exacerbated the 
differentials. For example, in 1985 per capita con- 
sumption expenditures in Shanghai were only 299 
RMB higher than the national urban average, but by 
1990 the gap had grown to 663 RMB, and by 1995 it 
had jumped to 2,929 rms. In Guangzhou and Shen- 
zhen the 1995 differential reached 4,663 RMB and 
7,134 RMB, respectively. By contrast, consumption 
expenditures in inland cities like Nanjing, Wuhan, 
and Xian remained close to the national average, 
while in the northeastern city of Harbin consumers 
actually experienced a decline in relative rank. 


_ 


Certainly these financial inequalities affected the 
extent to which urban residents in different cities 
owned such consumer durables as color televisions, 
refrigerators, or cameras. Moreover, the mere fact of 
ownership did not mean that everyone owned items 
of the same quality and style. For example, by 1995 
almost all urban families owned a washing machine, 
but only a minority of wealthy individuals could 
purchase the top-of-the-line Siemens washer-dryer. 

Official surveys and observations in urban homes 
reveal that those with the least income purchased 
few consumer durables and did not engage in 
expensive new leisure pursuits unless they were 
invited as guests. We also know that poorer fami- 
lies spent more of their incomes on food and had 
simpler diets and fewer housing options. In the 
cities—even the rich coastal cities—millions of 
rural migrants lived in wretched shacks and worked 
for months without a single visit to a disco or a 
McDonalds. Moreover, many of these migrants 
were not short-term sojourners; in Shanghai, Bei- 
jing, Guangzhou, and other metropolitan centers, 
they have settled down and created a dual society. 

By the mid-1990s, urban wealth was far more 
concentrated than in the 1980s, and both policy- 
makers and Chinese intellectuals feared greater 
inequality would destabilize urban Chinese society. 
Still, studies carried out in the mid-1990s by Bei- 
jing sociologist Li Qiang revealed a surprising tol- 
erance of income inequality and even a perception 
that urban life is less stratified than it was in the 
more egalitarian 1970s. Lis explanation for this 
apparent contradiction is that, through the mid- 
1990s, urbanites retained an optimism about the 
uneven gains because political status was of less 
consequence in determining an individual’ social 
position and lifestyle than in the past. Thus, while 
increased income inequality certainly suggested 


increased stratification, the decline in the conse- . 


quences of political discrimination created the per- 
ception of a more open opportunity structure and 
less oppressive class hierarchies. 

But the decline of political stigma and the nar- 
rower scope of political repression only partially 
explain why a minority of Li’s respondents were 
resentful. First, despite the considerable commod- 
ification, several core elements of the prereform 
“public goods regime” survived into the 1990s. As 
a result, low or stagnant salary did not necessarily 
exclude individuals from experiencing the con- 
sumer revolution. Seventy percent of urban resi- 
dents continued to rent their apartments from a 
municipal real estate bureau or from their employer, 
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NOT BOWLING. ALONE 

McDONALD’s was within the budgets of many resi- 
dents of metropolitan China in the 1990s; a small 
burger, fries, and a Coke cost 10 rap (or less than $2). 
Fancy discos or a meal of a Big Mac, an apple pie, and - 
coffee would require five times as much. But the basic 
admission price made dancing and meals at McDon- 
ald’s items of mass culture. By contrast, a night of 
bowling in Shenzhen could exceed 400 RMB (approx: ` 
imately $50). Bowling therefore did not provide easy 
access to global mass culture; instead, the bowling 
alley became a new enclave of luxury. 

However, when bowling alleys first appeared in 
Shenzhen, offering exotic, sophisticated entertain-. 
ment, those who could afford the exorbitant charges 
did not use the high cost to exchudé others. Instead, . 
they deliberately used their ability to play generous 
host as part of a strategy to advance their careers 
Given the power of state agents to constrain or spon- 
sor commercial activity, ambitious entrepreneurs 
needed good relations with cadres, and luxury leisure 
activities provided an ideal opportunity for business- 
men to make officials sympathetic to their interests. 
The entrepreneurs used their ability to play host to 
build personal ties to further their own commercial . 
careers. The government officials enjoyed luxury 
goods beyond their incomes but in accord with their | 
position of authority. © D. S. D. W 





and even after a decade of government reforms to 
commercialize rents, tenants rarely paid more than 
6 percent of their official income for housing. Food 
preparation at workplace canteens was routinely 
subcontracted out, but meals remained subsidized. 
Similar practices reduced the direct cost of public 
transportation. Thus, through the mid-1990s, many 
necessities remained relatively inexpensive, which 
meant that even low-income families felt able to 
participate actively in the new consumer markets. 
As further withdrawal of subsidies raises the price 
of necessities and an increasing number of state 
employees lose their jobs, low-income households 
will likely develop lifestyles more congruent with 
their incomes. 

A second reason income differences did not 
immediately segregate consumers by social class 
was that many of the new goods and services— 
stylish accessories, fast food, discos, greeting cards, 
radio call-in shows—were disproportionately tar- 
geted at young people and often required only an 
eagerness to try something new, not high expendi- 
tures. When urban men and women called a sex 
hotline, bought birthday cards for close friends, or 
danced away a boring Saturday afternoon in a dark 
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disco, they were cultivating an identity that distin- 
guished them from older generations or from the 
opposite sex. They were not necessarily cultivating 
a lifestyle tied to a particular financial position or 
drawing on codes of cultural etiquette tied to posi- 
tions of social superiority or subordination. 

In addition, the high percentage of households 
in which two adult generations co-resided allowed 
the younger members more discretionary funds 
than their incomes might have predicted. Before 
marriage, very few urban residents lived separately 
from their parents, and although many reimbursed 
their parents (usually their mothers) for the cost of 
their meals, they spent most of their wages on per- 
sonal goods and services. Because young workers 
could spend a third of a month’s wage at a disco or 
on stylish shoes, personal income was often an 
imperfect predictor of many consumer choices, and 
lifestyle distinctions varied as much by generation 
as by socioeconomic position. 


THE MARKET AS DEMOCRATIC INCUBATOR? 

After June 4, 1989, it was difficult to be sanguine 
about the emergence of a robust Chinese “public 
sphere,” especially the classic Habermasian version, 
which requires open critical discourse of the state 
as well as citizens’ ability to defend individual 
rights. In the immediate aftermath of the 1989 
Tiananmen Square massacre, some observers even 
argued that Chinese society was culturally inca- 
pable of developing a true public sphere. While not 
explicitly sharing the pessimistic views of Eastern 
European intellectuals such as Vaclav Havel, who 
disdain mass consumer culture as anathema to crit- 
ical public discourse and active citizenship, some 
post-Tiananmen pessimists have treated increased 
autonomy in informal socializing as apolitical 
escapism with no connection to formal advances in 
the area of property rights or civil liberties. 


The failure of the Beijing protesters to create an 
effective organizational buffer to protect speech and 
actions critical of the regime undoubtedly delayed 
political reforms. But that failure did not eliminate 
the corrosive potential of nonstate market forces, 
and many who lived in urban China during the 
1980s have observed that unofficial socializing cre- 
ated personal networks that challenged the monop- 
olies of state agents and reduced the earlier 
domination of ordinary citizens by state agents. 

Yet the degree to which market reforms increased 
the freedom of urban citizens or eroded the power 
of the state is unclear. One cannot easily trace a 
causal link between intensified reliance on the cash 
nexus and heterodox political ideals or antistate 
action. Yet when the Communist Party leadership 
redefined the essence of socialism as economic 
growth, it granted the masses new grounds on 
which to question party orthodoxy. And by ceding 
an increasing proportion of public space to personal 
use and by allowing the disparate desires of urban 
consumer-citizens to make legitimate claims on 
societal resources, the party inadvertently reduced 
its own leverage and legitimacy. 

Deng Xiaoping knew that a xlaokang society 
would demolish the massified conditions of the 
Mao era, but neither he nor any of his immediate 
successors could control the attachments and 
investments spawned by the promotion of com- 
mercial mass consumption. Regardless of whether 
the millions of apolitical market transactions have 
realigned institutional power and authority, the 
multiplicity of horizontal ties and the increased 
invisibility and privacy of personal life have 
already created a society for which the past con- 
ventions of the authoritarian rule appear ill suited. 
Eating a Big Mac will not bring down a dictator, 
but it can send a million daily messages that the 
old ways have changed. E 
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Cyberspace with Chinese Characteristics 
KATHLEEN HARTFORD 


s I begin this essay, Radio West Lake’s broad- 

cast from Hangzhou streams through the 

global Internet to play on my computer in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. People’ Daily is on-line 
and allows keyword searches for stories going back 
at least two years. Nasdaq lists the prices of several 
Chinese Internet companies. And I can read, on-line, 
webmaster Huang Qis 

announcement of his 


Globally Wired: own arrest as it unfolded. 
Politics in Cyberspace Clearly the Internet ` 
Sixth in a Series a8 taken root in China. 
Industry experts predict 


ee that China’s Internet 
market will be the worlds largest by 2010, while psy- 
chologists warn Chinese newspaper readers about the 
dangers of Net addiction. Bandwidth has expanded 
rapidly, and Chinese-language content has prolifer- 
ated. Just about everyone foresees grand potential. 
Telecom and media giants expect a juicy new market. 
Human rights activists predict the collapse of the 
states information monopoly. Chinese planners envi- 
sion new tools for control. Which—if any—of these 
many possibilities will be realized, and how? 


HOW THE NET GREW IN CHINA 

Chinese Internet users have proliferated rapidly 
since networks opened to the public in early 1996. 
The latest survey by the official China Network 
Information Center (CNNIC) estimated 16.9 million 
users by June 2000, up from a mere 600,000 in late 
1997. The number of users has been doubling every 
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six months. Although that rate is unsustainable, 
predictions of 30 million on-line by 2002 may be 
too conservative. 

Pundits outside China sometimes assume both 
the inevitability of the Internets growth and the 
inexorability of the political opening—alternative 


. sources of information, communications channels 


beyond government control—that may follow. But 
Internet growth is anything but inevitable, and in 
China, the government’ efforts have both nurtured 
and structured the country’s Internet. Although the 
state sometimes overestimates its ability to control 
users, outside observers often underestimate the 
potential of networked information as a tool for 
centralized control. 

Getting seriously networked makes a big differ- 
ence to a country’s economic fortunes. The earliest 
arrivals on the Internet, especially the earliest big 
arrivals, shape the architecture of the whole: its val- 
ues, its technological standards, the uses it supports 
or impedes, and the places in cyberspace that attract 
the largest flow of resources. Being last would be 
fatal for a country that, like China, aspires to catch 
up with the major players in the world economy. 
Chinas economic strategists realized their country 
had to accelerate Internet growth to avoid falling 
among the laggards, and have made network devel- 
opment an important piece of the country’s eco- 
nomic strategy for the early twenty-first century. 

The strategy builds on a foundation established 
by two decades of a government push in high tech, 


including information technology and telecom- 


munications. Two crucial results of that push were 
the installation of internal networks in vital busi- 
nesses, especially banking, and the growth of a 
competitive domestic computer industry that put 
pcs within the reach of smaller businesses and the 
Chinese urban family. 
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As in the United States, the Internet in China 
began as a largely academic and research-oriented 
network. International scientific exchanges gave 
Chinese researchers their first glimpses of the Nets 
potential. The early growth of Internetworking in 
China owes much to their efforts. 

The big Internet boom in China grew not out of 
throwing the Net open to the private sector—as was 
the case in the United States—but rather out of a 
state-centric strategy for comprehensive “informa- 
tionization,” envisioned as essential to China's 
future growth and international competitiveness. A 
senes of decisions between 1993 and 1996 brought 
the massive expansion of network infrastructure, 
largely under the aegis of state-owned China Tele- 
com. Hoping to use networked information to 
improve economic efficiency, and no doubt seeing 
potential direct benefits 





formed in 1998 by merging the Ministries of Elec- 
tronics Industry and of Posts and Telecommunica- 
tions. The more conservative officials of Posts and 
Telecommunications ended up in control of MB, 
which now has the major responsibility for guiding 
the country’s informationization. 

Absent a comprehensive telecommunications law 
(promised for some time this year), regulatory poli- 
cies for the Internet have emerged piecemeal. The Mu 
now holds sway over the physical networks (includ- 
ing Internet service providers or isps), while the State 
Administration of Radio, Film and Television (SARFT) 
rules over some content issues but shares that role 
with the State Council Information Office. Other 
agencies claim some say on matters related to net- 
works or content. The Ministry of Public Security 
has issued regulations concerning network security 


and the guarding of 
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Goldens” projects in 
1994. Golden Bridge would build networked eco- 
nomic information, Golden Customs would net- 
work international trade information, and Golden 
Card would network financial and banking infor- 
mation. These proved golden in so many ways that 
other “golden” projects have since sprung up to 
join them. 

But government agencies, businesses, and indi- 
viduals had to be on the networks if they were to 
create and use the networked information. As the 
Internet boom hit the United States, Chinese pol- 
icymakers concluded that linking with the global 
network of networks was essential to the overall 
strategy. Central state agencies worked out the 
ground rules. Despite frequent policy changes and 
institutional restructuring, the main tenets of 
China’s approach to Internet development 
remained constant: the state will retain ownership 
and control of the main infrastructure (backbone 
networks); ownership and control of access 
provider services should remain in Chinese hands; 
and on-line information and activities must con- 
form to Chinese Communist Party restrictions. 
The three principles combined have brought 
intense involvement of state agencies in all aspects 
of the Internet’s development. 

Several central government organs have played 
formal roles in Internet policy. The most important 
is the Ministry of Information Industry (M1), 





E-commerce will no 
doubt bring in a host of other interested parties, all 
jostling to stick a thumb into the policy pie. 


STATE-SANCTIONED ACCESS 

China’s Internet backbones began by building on 
a telecom system that was laboring mightily just to 
meet the demand for telephone services. At the out- 
set of the reform era, almost no private households 
had telephones. As late as 1990, China still had 
fewer than 7 million phone subscribers, mostly busi- 
nesses and government agencies. The 1992 opening 
of urban market opportunities after Deng Xiaopings 
“southern speeches” sparked a stampede for 
telecommunications services. By 1996, landline 
telephone subscribers had jumped to nearly 55 mil- 
lion, and by June 2000, to more than 100 million. 
(Mobile phone use has seen similarly rapid expan- 
sion: a mere 18,000 in 1990 grew to nearly 7 million 
by 1996 and more than 58 million by this June.) The 
high costs of building the infrastructure to absorb 
this demand were borne by subscribers, and those 
costs have spilled over into the Internet arena. 

For the first backbone networks, the government 
authorized only four: two offering access to busi- 
ness and the general public, and two reserved exclu- 
sively for educational and research institutions, 
Several additional networks have since gained 
approval to offer Internet services, usually limited 
as to the technology or service they can provide. 


Initially, virtually all of these networks’ interna- 
tional traffic had to go through gateways controlled 
by China Telecom, which also owns the ChinaNet 
backbone. Only this year have other backbone net- 
works opened their own smaller gateways. 

All these networks are state-owned, in line with 
the government’ insistence that the country’s com- 
munications infrastructure remain solidly under 
government control. Their overall structure reveals 
the attempt to create a “designer” competition cut 
to patterns set by state specifications. Which com- 
pany may offer what services in which markets has 
been the subject of a great deal of bureaucratic pol- 
iticking. Foreign observers on the alert for signs of 
government repression sometimes misread govern- 
ment moves restricting China Telecom competitors 
as ideologically inspired, but they are more likely to 
be economically motivated. 

Internet service providers connected to the back- 
bones provide users with Internet access, maintain 
the modems and servers, furnish technical support, 
and administer the local networks as subscriber 
needs, operating costs, and government regulations 
dictate. Backbone networks have formed their own 
Isps. ChinaNet, in fact, claims about two-thirds of 
the country’s total subscribers through its access 
networks. 

Other Chinese companies, which need not be 
state-owned, provide Internet connections through 
the backbones; 520 companies held isp licenses by 
late 1999. Competition among tsps has helped 
lower costs, but most find their operating expenses 
determined by the ChinaNet backbone charges. 
Noisy objections to high charges have prompted 
central government decisions requiring China Tele- 
com to slash fees. 

Still, few Isps are turning a profit, and most may 
be in the red. Some tsps sought help through foreign 
funding in violation of the rules against foreign 
investment. Mirs efforts to enforce the rules in 1999 
led to complaints from foreign companies, includ- 
ing some of the world’s telecom giants. Investment 
rights in the telecom sector consequently became 
a key negotiating point for China’ bid to join the 
World Trade Organization. China finally agreed to 
a phase-in that will eventually permit up to 50 per- 
cent foreign investment. 

Meanwhile, the other method used by isps to 
make themselves more profitable—provision of on- 
line content—could run into regulatory barriers on 
another front. The Mn maintains that, as Internet 
content providers (icrs), such companies must first 
gain the approval of other authorities before they 
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can be licensed as srs. Their delicate financial sit- 
uation makes tsps all the more vulnerable to con- 


trol, and the emerging regulatory regime is costing 
some of them heavily. 


BUILDING A “SAFE” SANDBOX 

People are drawn to the Internet for two reasons: 
communication and information. Communication 
has been the Nets most popular feature since the 
invention of e-mail. Other forms of communication 
have attracted millions worldwide, such as 
“threaded discussions” like Usenet and bulletin 
boards, and the real-time on-line discussions con- 
ducted in “chat rooms.” Information includes the 
conventional meaning and a much broader range of 
content materials: software, images, videos, and 
music. 

Until a network offers communication and infor- 
mation in significant quantity and variety, few peo- 
ple become serious Internet users. A critical mass of 
content, however, draws a critical mass of users, and 
Metcalfe’s Law (“the value of a network grows by 
the square of the size of the network”) kicks in. 
More people gravitate to the network, generating 
more information and communication, which draws 
even more to the network. Traffic explodes expo- 
nentially. 

The prospect could give an authoritarian gov- 
ernment sleepless nights—unless it preempts the 
content creation, which is what the Chinese gov- 
ernment has attempted, with some success. Early 
users of the internationally connected networks 
gravitated to the largely English-language content 
generated abroad, but Chinese-language content 
was needed to attract, or distract, the potentially 
much larger domestic audience. Construct a safe 
sandbox, and few users would venture outside it to 
explore the wider world. 

Official statements have made obvious the con- 
cerns about “unhealthy” influences that might seep 
into China through the Internet: pornography, vio- 
lent games, and, yes, politically inappropriate mate- 
rials. Authorities in Beijing continue to issue 
variations on the list of no-no’, usually seen from 
the outside as indications either that another crack- 
down on dissent is in the works, or that the old 
guard fust doesn’t get it, or both. 

The lighthouse effect—attention focused only 
intermittently when the light comes round again— 
distorts the true picture. The Chinese authorities, 
like most governments, are capable of behaving 
reactively. But on the whole they have pursued a 
pragmatic approach to constructing content on 
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their terms. Several facets have been key: official 
encouragement and sponsorship of Chinese-lan- 
guage content creation; control of channels of 
influx of foreign content; and assignment of respon- 
sibility for content to Isps and ICPs. 


CREATING CONTENT 

In January 1998, while many foreign media were 
announcing another Chinese government crack- 
down on the Internet, I visited the Beijing offices of 
an 1CP that was a joint venture with a Rupert Mur- 
doch—owned company. The American design direc- 
tor came from a Disney-movie web job. The 
Chinese partner: the Chinese Communist Party’s 
flagship newspaper, People’ Daily. Just this summer, 
the newspaper Beijing Youth News, affiliated with 
the Beijing Communist Youth League, opened its 
jazzy new web site, Ynet.com, touting its partner- 
ships with foreign firms like Coca-Cola. 

The migration of the heavyweights of Chinese 
state media to the Internet is an extension of their 
marketization. For some 
ventures they have found 
willing partners; compa- 
nies such as AOL and those 
owned by Murdoch collab- 
orate with the likes of Xin- 
hua, China’s central news 
agency, and People’ Daily 
to produce Chinese-language content for the hip 
new Chinese Internet user (www.chinabyte.com, 
www.china.com)—including many outside the 
mainland. Meanwhile, the major news media 
within China, such as Guangming Daily, People’ 
Daily, Central Television, and several key regional 
papers and broadcasters, went on-line long ago; 
official estimates recently put the number of news 
sites as high as 700. 

The media led the charge in creating content 
acceptable to party politicos while attracting an 
audience. Few government departments provided 
substantial on-line content until last year, when 
“Government Going On-line” became the first key 
Internet content project under state sponsorship. 
The aim, China Daily reported an official as saying, 
was “to enrich Chinese information and provide an 
efficient way of doing business through the Inter- 
net.” National agency and then provincial and city 
web sites went up one by one. The results are 
uneven. A recent exploration of the Gansu provin- 
cial government web site revealed sparse and largely 
useless content. But this province had fewer than 
30,000 Internet users by the end of 1999, accord- 





Click, you're in Taipei. 
Click, you’re looking at the Dalai Lama. 
Click, you’re wallowing in porn. 





ing to CNNIC, and is one of the country’s poorest. 
Contrast the sites created by the government of 
prosperous Shanghai, which can boast a local user 
base of nearly 1 million—and which for several 
years has been making the construction of local net- 
works, from infrastructure through content, the 
keystone of its development efforts. 

Shanghai has built several major web sites. One 
(www.shanghai.gov.cn) serves largely as a window 
for the outside world, with Japanese, English, and 
Chinese versions. The Shanghai Community Ser- 
vice Network (www.sq.sh.cn) is pitched to Shang- 
hai’s Chinese residents, offering detailed information 
on local social services and neighborhood networks, 
with links to local and national laws and regula- 
tions. The Shanghai People’s Congress has its own 
site (www.spcsc.sh.cn), with bulletins on matters 
under consideration by the legislature. 

No government site at the national or local level 
yet offers the cornucopia of information that United 
States government agencies have put on-line. But 
surprising amounts are 
now available, including 
the on-line text of min- 
istry publications, the text 
of some laws, regulations, 
and judicial decisions, 
numerous news bulletins, 
speeches, and reports of 
meetings. Information is there in abundance, 
although communication is still largely one-way. 

Business is next. This year the government plans 
to put a million companies on-line, especially the 
largest state-owned companies. Companies whose 
shares trade on the Shanghai and Shenzhen stock 
exchanges are on notice that they must post their 
financial reports on-line. 


CONTROL OF FOREKGN CHANNELS 

Not all content is state-sponsored, of course. The 
Chinese government is keenly aware that individu- 
als and businesses going on-line will create their 
own content. The state’s dilemma 1s how to encour- 
age private content creation without allowing the 
Chinese Internet to careen beyond its control. A 
major avenue has opened to it because of average 
users’ need for navigational help. 

Once content on a network reaches a certain 
point, most users feel overwhelmed by an undiffer- 
entiated mass of information. That situation offers 
a market for a type of Internet content to attract, 
and guide, the audience: portals. A portal often 
functions as the starting page for users, whose 


browsers load the portals home page aula 
when an Internet connection opens. 

The portals highlight the screening eben 
posed by the Internet. Early in the reform era, when 
Deng Xiaoping proposed an open window to the 
_ outside world, he stipulated that the country should 
employ a screen to keep out “flies,” or undesirable 
influences from abroad. Net enthusiasts exult that 
any web site can teleport users beyond the screen 
through the links it provides. Clicking on a link, a 
user can cross borders and ideological divides 
instantaneously. Click, you're in Taipei. Click, 
you're looking at the Dalai Lama. Click, you're wal- 
lowing in porn. 

The Chinese government has tried several 
approaches to prevent such border crossings. The 
early dearth of international bandwidth already 
functioned as a deterrent, since download times 
for foreign sites exhausted many users’ patience. 
For good measure, though, the government also 
put sites like CNN, The New York Times, and Play- 
boy off limits by blocking their 1p addresses (the 
series of numbers that identify each host computer 
on the Internet). 

These blocks have come-and gone, depending on 
the governments concerns of the moment. Some- 
times those are ideological; at others they are eco- 
nomically driven, as with the blocking of some 
foreign economic news sites that competed with 
Xinhua’s efforts to peddle economic news to Chi- 
nese users. Backbone networks might block differ- 
ently, too; someone on a ChinaGBN-based service, 
for example, might whiz right through to the Wash- 
ington Post while a ChinaNet user clicked in vain. 

The r blocking, however, is a blunt instrument. 
Used too much, it provokes foreign complaints that 
could repel investment or embarrass China interna- 
tionally. It could also spell missed business opportu- 
nities for Chinese firms. At the same time, for the 
Net-savvy the blocks are relatively easy to circumvent. 

More recently, the government has tried to keep 
less-sophisticated Chinese users inside the screened 
area by pressuring the web sites they turn to as 
guides. Enter the portals, the commercial sites that 
offer a buffet service of search engine, selected links 
to sites in various subject categories, news stories, 
discussion pages and chat rooms, e-commerce 
links, and sometimes free e-mail. Several of these 
have been launched by young Chinese who after 
years abroad decided to take advantage of the new 
opportunities in China, with the help of foreign 
venture capital. Several companies sponsoring these 
portals have already listed on Nasdaq. The portals 
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have attracted Chinese users by the millions. But as 
their users have multiplied, so have their woes. 

The regulators keep an eye on portals’ links to 
other sites, as well as the news they furnish on their 
own sites. Where are the limits? The answer is not 
entirely clear. Reuters reported that Sohu.com 
closed its office briefly in early 1999 after a Chinese 
journalist found on its site a link to pornographic 
materials. Hearing government rumblings in late 
1999 about links to foreign news sites, several por- 
tals removed those links from their pages. 

Portals have been whipsawed by rapidly chang- 
ing government positions on the provision of news 
by any but the official news media sites. Late last 
year an internal party document apparently 
prompted Sinanet.com, then a popular news-ori- 
ented portal, to abandon its news content. In Febru- 
ary 2000, icPs were told that they needed State 
Council Information Office approval to publish 
news on-line, and learned that they might have to 
hire “media professionals” designated by the gov- 
ernment to manage their on-line news. Two months 
later, an Internet News Management Bureau was 
created under that office to guide on-line news pub- 
lication, including “resisting harmful information.” 
IcPs that want to secure their registration must first 
be vetted by this agency before providing on-line 
news. And the young dot-coms hoping to list on 
Nasdaq have been forced to turn over ownership of 
the portal part of their businesses to Chinese com- 
panies over which they have no direct control. 

Some of these control measures may be pushed by 
the partys ideological zealots. But the self-interest of 
state-owned media organizations and their bureau- 
cratic patrons, who see revenue potential in the pop- 
ular portal sites, plays an important role too. The 
existing portals could also run into greater problems 
in the near future. Plans are afoot to construct por- 
tals around five government-owned sites: People’ 
Daily, Xinhua, China Radio International, China 
Dally, and cNNic. They will have powerful patrons 
behind them. 


SELF-POLICING 

New guidelines and regulations will no doubt 
emerge. But will they bring clarity? Ambiguity can 
be a powerful weapon of control, because it forces 
those with money, reputation, and jobs at stake to 
censor both themselves and those who connect 
through their networks. 

That censorship is exactly what the icps have 
been engaged in. icps face fines, suspension, or 
license revocation if they post, or allow users to 
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post, objectionable material. But what is objection- 
able? The rules are broad indeed. The “Regulations 
on Management of Computer Systems on the Inter- 
net” forbid users to “produce, retrieve, reproduce 
or disseminate information that would hinder pub- 
lic security.” The December 1997 Internet security 
regulations prohibit use of the Internet to “create, 
replicate, retrieve, or transmit” information “mak- 
_ ing falsehoods or distorting the truth, spreading 
rumors, destroying the order of society;” or “pro- 
moting feudal superstitions, sexually suggestive 
material, gambling, violence, murder,” or “injuring 
the reputation of state organs.” Isps or others main- 
taining network sites must remove offending mate- 
rial and report to Public Security any possibly 
criminal infractions. 

Content providers have responded to the broad 
lists of the objectionable by erring on the side of 
caution. The larger portals, Reuters reports, use 
both full-time employees and “armies of volun- 
teers” to remove from their popular on-line discus- 
sions any “risky political commentary, foul 
language, and unwanted advertisements.”! Despite 
occasional exceptions to sanitized discussions—for 
example, Beijing students’ outcry this spring over 
the murder of a woman student housed in a dormi- 
tory far from campus—anyone who wants to use 
on-line discussion for sustained criticism of the sys- 
tem must use a forum based outside China. 


THE END OF BIG BROTHER? 

Optimists will say the availability of these inter- 
national sites allows freer discussion and permits 
information contradicting The Official Story to flow 
in. They cannot stop all e-mails. They cannot inter- 
cept every piece of suspect literature. Although that 
is true, it matters much less than optimists hope, 
especially when they leap to the conclusion that the 
end of authoritarian control is near. 

Certainly, some types of discussion, in some con- 
texts, may change people’s opinions. But anyone 


1Jn-house censorship is not, of course, unique to China. 
Several services in the United States, including AOL, have 
also used paid and volunteer labor to exercise control over 
discussions in forums and chat rooms. : 

See Kevin A. Hill and John E. Hughes, Cyberpolitics: Citi- 
zen Activism tn the Age of the Internet (Lanham, Md.: Row- 
man and Littlefield, 1998); Richard Davis, The Web of 
Politics: The Internet’ on the American Political System 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999). 

3The observations of Lawrence Lessig on the er of 
imperfect controls to move Jarge numbers should be noted. 
See Code and Other Laws of Cyberspace (New York: Basic 
Books, 1999), p. 57.. 


who believes that on-line discussion is a great way 
to enlighten the participants should spend some 
time on Usenet, the medium that introduced us to 
terms like “flame wars.” Or inquire into the fate of 
the discussion fora that many United States news 
media sites used to provide. 

Information? Well before the Net, social psy- 
chologists had documented people’s propensity to 
filter information challenging their beliefs. Recent 
on-line behavior in the United States, where the 
Internet provides nearly effortless access to a wide 
spectrum of political information, demonstrates 
that people gravitate to the sites whose information 
confirms their pre-existing views (if they even 
bother much with the news, which is far from the 
most popular attraction for American Net users pre- 
occupied with pornography sites, music downloads, 
on-line auctions, and on-line stock trading).2 Simi- 
lar auto-infofiltering seems to be at work in China. 
Chinese users definitely know how to get to United 
States government information on-line; they glee- 
fully downloaded the Starr Report as soon as it went 
on-line. But when NATO bombed the Chinese 
embassy in Belgrade, one saw scant evidence that 
Chinese users posting to on-line discussions (includ- 
ing those outside China) had paid any attention to 
the NATO and United States government information 
available on the Net. 

‘Individuals will no doubt deviate from the gen- 
eralization, but this does not spell a failure of 
authoritarian control. Smart authoritarians do not 
try to control everything; they focus on controlling 
what really matters. What really matters for China 
is keeping the vast majority from politically sensi- 
tive areas, and preventing the nonconforming small 
minority from organizing enough to mount a chal- 
lenge. The imperfect controls that already exist, 
even applied with the velvet glove outermost, are 
sufficient to move the vast majority.3 

But what of the small minority? The Commu- 
nist Party in the post-Mao era has drawn a sharp 
demarcation line between talking and organizing. 
It most wants to prevent organizing anywhere but 
under its watchful eye. Does the Internet erode con- 
trol in that arena? 

Some have pointed to the astonishing ability of 
the now banned Falun Gong sect to stage demon- 
strations that caught the authorities by surprise as 
an indication of the organizing potential of Internet 
technology. The sect has publicized its beliefs 
through web sites, and the Chinese government 
itself has pointed to Falun Gongs use of e-mail and 
the Internet as organizing tools. But these are scat- 


tered allusions; we have no evidence that Net com- 
munications played an important part in the sects 
overall organizing efforts within China. The allu- 
sions in the Chinese media could be akin to the 
demonizing mantra that still recurs in the United 
States (recall the references to Internet use in the 
aftermath of the 1999 Littleton, Colorado school 
massacre). Or they could be government agencies’ 
ploys to attract more resources by dramatizing a 
danger that has yet to materialize. 

Of course, activists in many settings have used 
the Net effectively. But just how much resistance can 
they offer to a government determined to forestall 
them? Even among experts, opinions differ some- 
what about the ease of surveillance. Certainly, the 
battery of technologies available to state intelligence 
agencies is increasingly sophisticated and increas- 
ingly well equipped to automate the monitoring of 
all forms of modern telecommunications: fax, tele- 
phone, and Internet transmissions among them. 
Any digitized communications can be recorded, cat- 
egorized, and searched. If the thought that they can- 
not possibly read every e-mail message gives you 
comfort, keep this in mind: they don’t need to. 

A report on surveillance technology submitted 
last year to the European Parliament underscores 
this point. Although that report sketches the capa- 
bilities of American and other Western intelligence 
agencies, it describes technologies and techniques 
that Chinese agencies are keenly aware of. Sophis- 
ticated search software can pluck a handful of 
potentially suspect messages out of millions. Traf- 
fic analysis—a technique that Chinese security 
agencies already use—can identify communication 
hot spots or trace messages emanating from partic- 
ular sources. Encryption, hailed by some as the ulti- 
mate individual protection, is by no means 
invulnerable against detection, decoding, or built- 
in back doors. 

Surveillance will get more sophisticated. It can 
play a role in identifying people like Lin Hai, the 
young entrepreneur tried and convicted for selling 
30,000 Chinese e-mail addresses to a dissident orga- 
nization abroad. Surveillance, though no doubt 
requiring little technical effort except web surfing, 
certainly led to the arrest in Chengdu of Huang Qi, 
whose 6-4tlanwang.com site had attracted numer- 
ous political postings that were bound to raise offi- 
cial ire (Huang, according to a Hong Kong human 
rights organization, has been formally charged with 
“subverting state power.” ) 

Where surveillance fails, it is nearly always for 
human reasons. Where resistance succeeds, it is 
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nearly always because the resisters possess courage, 
not the latest in technology. 

Increased communication with the outside world 
and increased information flow from the outside 
world have been part of the transformation of 
China since the beginning of the reform era. Mil- 
lions of Chinese have long had access to BBC or 
Radio Free Asia broadcasts, to Hong Kong satellite 
TV stations, and to direct meetings with foreigners 
or Chinese students returned from abroad. The 
screen let in plenty of flies before ChinaNet signed 
up its first subscriber. We can consider the Inter- 
net an addition to the panoply of media that are 
gradually increasing China’s connections with the 
outside world. But we should never consider it a 
political magic wand—any more than the Chinese 
government should. 

In fact, as Internet use and applications expand 
in China, with the assistance and encouragement 
of the Chinese state, we may well find that its 
greatest impact lies in intensifying existing social 
contradictions. 


CHINA'S DIGITAL DIVIDE 

Future projections suggest that the Internet is 
just the beginning of a new era of networked infor- 
mation. Those who first adopt and adapt the tech- 
nology to their ends will probably have a major 
economic advantage in this brave new world. How 
many people in China will really have access to 
this opportunity? 

Chinas annual per capita GNP in 1998 was $750. 
The country had 70 telephone lines per 1,000 peo- 
ple, compared to 661 lines in the United States. It 
had 9 personal computers for every 1,000 people, 
compared to 459 pcs in the United States. While 
China has been climbing rapidly in all such indica- 
tors for the past 20 years, it still has hundreds of 
millions without personal telephone access, let 
alone computers and modems. Moreover, inequal- 
ity has widened tremendously since the mid-1980s. 
Typically, the coastal and urban areas have benefited 
enormously from the market reforms; vast areas of 
the countryside, especially inland, have stagnated, 
OT WOTSE. 

Will Internet expansion in this environment 
mean a better life for all? Or better opportunities for 
a small percentage of the population to pull even 
further ahead of their compatriots? 

The former is not entirely absurd. Newer tech- 
nologies offer less expensive options for connecting 
to the Net. Several major Chinese manufacturers are 
producing the set-top boxes that adapt television 
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sets (which are widespread even in rural China) 
and video players for Internet access. The boxes are 
considerably cheaper than personal computers, 
although the prices of these also continue to fall. In 
addition, major new network backbones in China 
are experimenting with the use of mobile phones 
for Internet access, using wireless application pro- 
tocol (wap). Given that mobile phone subscribers 
may outnumber landline subscribers in a few years, 
WAP may make at least limited Internet access feasi- 
ble for a much larger percentage of the population. 
Interactivity and functionality will suffer with such 
options, but they offer something when the alter- 
native may be no access at all. 

Even pc-based access could be src to 
allow many to benefit from the presence of one net- 
worked computer in a community, as public-access 
terminal experiments in some wealthier coastal 
cities suggest. Schools, government offices, more 
prosperous families, and even companies in hinter- 
land and rural communities could possibly offer 
community access, if resources supporting connec- 
tion costs were available. 

That if is the issue. Wealthier regions pour their 
own resources into the networking infrastructure 
because they see beneficial returns. Central gov- 
ernment resources fall far short of poorer regions’ 
needs, and Internet access comes low on their list 
of priorities. We can expect to see some experi- 
ments, some positive models, and a widening 
have/have not gap compounded by the access-to- 
technology gap. 


WHAT MIGHT BE 
` What will wired China look like? 
Neither the planocracy nor the democratic utopi- 
ans are likely to see their dreams realized. The 
authorities will no doubt see some improvement in 


their capacities to track people and products. But in 
a setting where it has taken years just to negotiate 
bank agreements to a single standard for debit cards, 
bureaucratic turf battles will no doubt keep the the- 
oretical control potential from ever being realized. 

Incomplete control does not, however, spell 
greater freedom. Indeed, the growing economic sig- 
nificance of networked information and the 
exploitation of real or imagined threats (from minor 
hacker damage to web sites to national security per- 
ils) may elicit—as it already has in the United 
States—user acquiescence to tighter government 
controls. And in China few have ever assumed that 
privacy was an option. As an entrepreneur in Bei- 
jing’s high-tech zone once remarked to me, “Why 
worry about networked databases? They already 
know everything they want to about me!” 

Too often, we expect technology to save us from 
ourselves. Technology is a tool that must be selected 
and used for particular, and preferably human—and 
humane—ends. Its effective use requires an appro- 
priate social and economic context, and a policy 
environment that identifies the social, political, and 
economic priorities toward which the technology 
should be aimed. 

Chinese authorities expect the Internet, along 
with modern telecommunications and information 
technology in general, to bring economic prosper- 
ity, improved Chinese global competitiveness, 
enhanced national defense, and heightened effi- 
ciency and efficacy of the political system. Chinese 
dissidents and global democracy advocates expect 
the Internet to bring new means of evading state 
control and perhaps even engender a new global 
civil society that can counter the power of national 
states and the burgeoning power of transnational 
corporations. But ultimately people, not technology, 
will decide the outcome. is 
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Global Capitalism 
and the Road to Chinese Democracy 


MICHAEL A. SANTORO 


with China is simple and compelling. The 
greatest impact that the United States can 
have on human rights in China will come through 
trade and investment. Multinational corporations; 
particularly those based in the United States, are 
influencing four sets of factors—economic pros- 
perity, merit-based hiring practices, information 
sharing and teamwork, and leadership and 
change—that are positively related to democracy 
and human rights. By trading with and investing in 
China, the United States will accelerate this “human 
rights spin-off,” continue to fuel the dramatic social 
changes taking place, and hasten the day that 
democracy and human rights can flourish in China. 
Not all economic activity by foreigners produces 
human rights spin-off. The positive effects result 
from the profit-maximizing behavior of “market- 
building” multinational corporations that enter 
China in the hopes of capturing consumer and busi- 
ness markets. These companies, such as Motorola 
and General Motors, are world-class firms that are 
investing often huge sums of capital in China, pay- 
ing wages far above the norm, and offering a high- 
quality working environment for their mostly 
young, skilled, and educated workforces. They are 
committed to long-term strategies in China. 
Foreign companies have also been primarily 
attracted to China because of its bountiful supply of 
low-skilled, low-wage labor. Such “cost-minimiz- 
ing” firms generally are global marketing companies 
that usually have a minimal physical presence and 
nominal direct investment within China. The goods 
manufactured by cost-minimizing firms—often 
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toys, clothing, and basic electronics—require both 
skilled and semi-skilled labor. Subcontractors who 
perform work to the specifications of global mar- 
keting companies usually conduct the manufac- 
turing operations for cost-minimizing firms. 
Competition among developing countries to attract 
this kind of investment is keen, and the workers 
who are drawn to these jobs are often rural 
migrants with little education. Local governments 
are sometimes lax in enforcing existing labor regu- 
lations because manufacturers can easily shift their 
operations to more compliant locales whose gov- 
ernments turn a blind eye to labor abuses. Corrup- 
tion and conflicts of interest involving local officials 
also contribute to the enforcement problem. The 
economic incentives at work in these circumstances 
and the vulnerability of the workers create the 
potential for severe worker abuses. (Of course, not 
all low-skill export-sector factories are abusive; 
many such firms provide important and empower- 
ing economic opportunities for workers.) 

Although there is little systematically gathered 
evidence of the incidence and severity of labor 
abuses in China and other developing nations, cred- 
ible reports by journalists and NGOs suggest that the 
sweatshop problem is serious. Compounding the 
problem are reports that the subcontractors of well- 
known global retailing firms employ children and 
prisoners. These labor abuses represent a side of 
economic globalization that rightly concerns and 
frightens many people. The attention paid to this 
phenomenon, however, has obscured some of glob- 
alization’s more positive aspects. 


DEMOCRATIZATION AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Trade’s most obvious positive influence on 
democratization in China is economic. Although 
some argue that trading with China supports a cor- 
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rupt regime, the opposite is-true. Since Aristotle, 
political theorists have contended that democracy 
is much more sustainable when a country’s people 
have achieved a certain level of economic develop- 
ment. More recently, political scientists and 
economists have confirmed that, while isolated 
exceptions do exist (most notably India), economic 
prosperity generally is a precondition for a stable 
and sustainable democracy. 


The most recent Taiwanese presidential election — 


illustrates the relationship between economic devel- 
opment and democratization. Following several 
decades of robust economic development and the 
emergence of a strong middle class, the Taiwanese 
people demanded and received in the late 1980s and 
early 1990s a greater role in their country’s govern- 
ment and increasingly open and free elections. 
Mainland Chinese citizens and leaders are undoubt- 
edly aware of Taiwan's thriving democracy and 
understand that as their own country becomes more 
prosperous, the possibilities for democracy increase. 

Although serious and widespread poverty still 
exists in China (especially in rural areas), average 
annual per capita income is nearly $3,000 in terms 
of purchasing power parity, fast approaching the level 
that could sustain a democracy. By aiding China's 
economic development, American trade and invest- 
ment also helps create a middle class with power and 
interests independent of the state, the fertile ground 
in which the seeds of democracy can take deep root. 


THE RISE OF THE “MERITOGRACY CADRE”. 

Foreign trade and investment in China not only 
further prosperity but do so in the private sector 
under private sector rules. By hiring, fring, and 
promoting on the basis of merit, multinational cor- 
porations are teaching their workers that individ- 
ual performance and talent matter. This emphasis 
on individual worth is also creating a “meritocracy 
cadre”: an affluent-and highly educated social class 
with power and interests dl and distinct from 
those of the state. 


1Quotations m this article are taken from my book, Profits 
and Principles (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 2000). 
As in the book, I have disguised the identity of Chinese 
nationals to preserve their anonymity. 

2As they acquire wealth and status, the members of this 
meritocracy will be better able than current dissidents— 
mostly intellectuals and students—to influence the future 
direction of China because they will command greater 
sa Wie from government authorites. The opportunity to 

money, to be promoted, and to achieve on the basis of 

individual merit are far greater in one companies than 
within traditional SOEs. 


For decades, the traditional path to power and 
wealth in China has been membership in the Com- 
munist Party, employment in a state-owned enter- 
prise (SOE), and establishment of good relations 
with superiors. Being well connected to the party 
and professing the party line have been the most 
important keys to career success. Multinational cor- 
porations are helping break down this equation by 
creating a new meritocracy cadre of Chinese citi- 
zens who are acquiring wealth, status, and power 
through individual merit and hard work rather than 


_ through Communist Party connections. 


One member of this new meritocracy cadre is 
“Tom.”! Tom is an engineer by training but has 
risen rapidly through the ranks of his American 
company in China. Upon introducing himself, Tom 
is careful to note that his Ph.D. in theoretical 
physics from a prestigious Chinese university was 
earned with honors. Although Tom appeared some- 
what egotistical as he told me of his various cre- 
dentials and accomplishments, I soon realized that 
Tom touts his achievements because he is proud of 
having attained his position through his talents 
rather than through personal connections. Tom is 
careful to contrast his own career with that of his 
father, who was, according to Tom, a “number-one 
boss” at a factory outside Beijing. Tom's father rose 
to his position largely as a reward for being a Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army soldier at the time of the 
founding of the People’s Republic of China in 1949. 

Another member of this new meritocracy cadre 
is “Ling,” a business strategist for an American 
company. Originally from China's northwest, Ling 
attended college in Shanghai and landed a job at an 
American company in the northeast after spending 
several unhappy years working at a state-owned 
enterprise. Ling told me that in her American com- 
pany, “as long as you perform, you will get pro- 
moted. SOEs are large and old. You are behind a lot 
of people for a promotion.” 

For young educated Chinese men and women, 
working at a foreign company, especially an Amer- 
ican company, is the most desirable job they can 
get. As a result, American companies are attracting 
the “best and the brightest” of Chinese society— 
those most likely to influence political and social 
change in the coming decades.? 


LESSONS OF THE FREE MARKET 

The opportunity to have a successful career in an 
American company has ripple effects throughout the 
Chinese educational system. In China today, an MBA 


is replacing membership in the Communist Party as 


a qualification of success for young, talented, and 
ambitious men and women. Meritocratic hiring and 
promotion also impacts the educational system. As 
“Louisa,” a Shanghai-based employee of an interna- 
tional consulting company observed, “simply know- 
ing I would have that opportunity to find a job with 
a ‘politically insensitive’ multinational helped me to 
act more like an individual in college.” 

Foreign companies pay Chinese workers accord- 
ing to merit not to advance human rights or democ- 
racy but because it makes good business sense. 
Companies that cannot attract and retain talented 
workers will not be in business long, a fact that is as 
true in Beijing or Shanghai as it is in Silicon Valley 
or Wall Street. This is how the free market works. 
As Chinese workers learn the lessons of the free 
market, they are also learning an important lesson 
about human rights and democracy. Once people 
grow accustomed to the idea that they deserve to be 
treated justly and on the merits of work performed, 
they are not likely 
to tolerate arbitrary 
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boss gives orders and makes decisions. The boss 
looks after the subordinate. In contemporary West- 
ern Management practice, more conversation, Con- 
flict, challenging of authority, and shared decision 
making occurs between boss and subordinate. This 
is how Louisa, the Shanghai-based consultant, 
describes the difference between working in a Ghi- 
nese company and in an American company: “Rela- 
tionships between colleagues and bosses are much 
better in American companies. Here, I can really 
open up and act on my opinions. The open envi- 
ronment allows me to be creative and work accord- 
ing to my instincts... . Right now, my boss is 
driving me crazy. I can also tell her she doesn’t 
make any sense when she’s wrong about things. 
This is because the environment in American com- 
panies is more open. You make friends with your 
bosses; you don’t simply fear them. Everyone is 
equal.” Another young woman working for a 
European company in Shanghai told me that “we 
learn .. . to speak 
out and say what 





treatment from the Trading with China advances America’s interest we think.” 

governmentinother jn promoting human rights and democratic values. When I asked 

aspects of their lives. workers in China 
By providing an what it takes to suc- 


alternative avenue for social and economic mobil- 
ity, multinational corporations in China are helping 
to create a middle class meritocracy with interests 
and ideas that are quite distinct from those of the 
Chinese state. Within a generation the self-made 
men and women who have risen as entrepreneurs 
and employees in foreign-based corporations will 
occupy social and political space uneasily with 
managers of sors who have acquired their positions 
through the old guanxi or personal connections sys- 
tem. By providing an alternative avenue for social 
and economic mobility, multinational corporations 
in China are helping to create a middle class meri- 
tocracy with interests and ideas quite distinct from 
those of the Chinese state. These self-made men 
and women are likely to have little patience for the 
shortcomings of those who have achieved material 
well being and power by demonstrating loyalty to 
the Communist Party line. 


OPENNESS TO CHANGE 

Foreign corporations are helping redefine power 
relationships within China; many of the most basic 
tenets of contemporary management theory and 
practice are inherently radical influences. Accord- 
ing to the traditional Chinese cultural pattern, the 
good subordinate obeys and respects the boss. The 


ceed in a foreign corporation, I frequently received 
the same response: “attitude,” the willingness to 
learn to do things differently. Ultimately, the most 
radical idea foreign corporations introduce in China 
may be the importance of change itself. To thrive, 
the contemporary corporation must continually 
reinvent and re-engineer itself. As a Hong Kong 
American executive in charge of regional training 
in Asia told me, “We change a lot and we change 
very quickly. We don’t do things the same every 
time. We improve. We bring people in and out on 
assignments. We're not focused on the past. We 
value open and direct communication.” The com- 
pany for which this woman works is, of course, 
interested in profits, not politics, but receptivity to 
change is an idea that cannot be confined to the 
workplace. The values assimilated by Chinese 
workers in foreign companies will doubtless spill 
over into the broader society. 


INFORMATION SHARING AND TEAMWORK 
Multinational firms in China also promote 
human rights and democratization by stressing the 
importance of information sharing and teamwork. 
Corporations encourage such behavior because it is 
essential to optimal decision making and opera- 
tional effectiveness. But confining teamwork and 
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information sharing to the workplace is difficult. By 
teaching the importance of these ideas in a corpo- 
rate context, foreign corporations in China are 
introducing values and practices that in the long run 
can promote human rights and sustain democracy. 

For Western companies, it is critical that Chinese 
workers learn to practice teamwork and share infor- 
mation on the job. The modern corporation thrives 
on the free flow of information up, down, and 
across organizational structures. To maximize their 
profits, companies must design their organizations 
and train their workers to share information and 
work in teams. 

Wall's, the ice cream subsidiary of United King- 
dom—based Unilever, offers a good example of how 
teamwork and information sharing can affect the 
bottom line. Shortly after assignment to China, 
Walls general manager for China dispatched a team 
to cut his product's increasing costs. The general 
manager was rewarded with a 10 percent cost 
reduction without loss of quality. To accomplish the 
general manager's assignment, Walls workers had 
to trust each other, work together, share informa- 
tion, and think creatively about re-engineering their 
product. These are among the trendiest ideas in 
modern management science. Any firm not prac- 
ticing them is unlikely to remain competitive. 

Information sharing, trust, and teamwork are 
also the hallmarks of a healthy democracy. In the 
same way that information sharing is essential to 
good decision making and operational effectiveness 
in a corporation, free speech is crucial to good deci- 
sion making in a democracy. Inevitably, workers in 
foreign corporations who have become accustomed 
to the free flow of economic information will won- 
der why their government restricts the flow of polit- 
ical information. 

In addition to introducing ideas about informa- 
tion flow within their organizations, foreign corpo- 
rations are pressing the Chinese government for 
greater legal and regulatory transparency. As 
recently as five years ago, foreign businesses were 
complaining that China’s commercial laws were 
generally inaccessible. Today, China’s Ministry of 
Foreign Trade and Economic Cooperation main- 
tains a web site that provides the current text of 
national laws and regulations affecting business. 
Moreover, multinational corporations’ efforts to 


3See generally Robert D. Putnam, Robert Leonardi, and 
Raffaella Y. Nanetti, Making Democracy Work Civic Tradi- 
tions tn Modern Italy (Princeton, NJ : Princeton University 
Press, 1992). 


increase the information flow within and outside 
their organizations complement other trends in 
China. Although official news outlets are still tightly 
controlled, the proliferation of private publications, 
the fax machine, the Internet, and foreign travel 
have made it much more difficult to regulate the 
flow of information within China. 


THE CHALLENGE TO COME 

Foreign companies in China are also forcing their 
state-owned competitors to change the way they do 
business. Three years ago, a young man who worked 
for a state-owned enterprise sought me out for per- 
sonal career advice. He was working in a joint ven- 
ture between a Chinese company and an American 
company. This young man was lamenting that his 
counterparts at the American company, also Chi- 
nese, were making considerably more money than 
he was, even though they were doing the same level 
of work. At the time I could only tell this young man 
that within five or six years SOEs would have to pay 
for performance to retain their top employees and 
compete with foreign-owned firms. However, the 
pace of change has been much faster than I could 
have imagined three years ago. In preparation for 
foreign competition, as reported in the March 23, 
2000 issue of the Far Eastern Economic Review, Chi- 
nese SOEs already have started to pay on the basis of 
merit. One Chinese company has even begun to 
draw up a plan to use stock options and bonus pay 
to reward superior performance. 

Chinese state-owned companies must reinvent 
themselves in ways more profound than simply 
paying merit bonuses. They must alter the manner 
in which information is transmitted within SOEs. A 
few years ago, I was giving a lecture to a group of 
middle managers at a large Beijing soz. . On my way 
to the lecture, I read a copy of the Asian Wall Street 
Journal. The front page featured an article describ- 


. ing this particular company’s plans to sell shares in 


the United States stock market. When I mentioned 
the article during the lecture, I was stunned to learn 
that none of the managers was aware of the news, 
although many would be profoundly affected by the 
possibilities discussed in the article. Obviously, the 
SOEs will have trouble competing with foreign com- 
panies unless they adopt the best Western manage- 
ment practices, including sharing such vital 
information with workers. 

At present, there is little hard evidence that sors 
will become more like their Western counterparts, 
although such change would appear to be 
inevitable. soes have already begun to select the 


most obvious practices, such as performance pay, 
from the Western management toolkit. Eventually, 
they will realize that to compete against foreign. 
companies they must adopt and integrate up-to- 
date information technologies and train their work- 
ers accordingly. They will also have to consider 
some of the “softer” management practices that 
complement these information technologies and 
perhaps adopt less hierarchical organizational struc- 
tures that allow subordinates greater initiative and 
independence. If sozs implement these practices, 
they will enhance the human rights spin-off effects 
emanating from China-based foreign firms. 


COMPREHENSIVE ENGAGEMENT PLUS 

In recent years, political and religious repression 
within China has increased. Thousands of follow- 
ers of the now banned spiritual sect Falun Gong 
have been arrested, repression of Christian groups 
continues, and political dissidents who speak out 
in favor of democracy and human rights are often 
jailed. Some argue that this stepped-up repression 
makes continued trade with China immoral. This 
view is mistaken because it fails to appreciate how 
trade contributes to democracy and human rights. 

Returning to a policy of using trade sanctions to 
push China toward democracy and human rights 
would be a mistake. Even as trade and investment 
have grown, China's leaders have felt emboldened 
to increase repression of political and religious dis- 
sidents. But the exposure to foreign ideas made pos- 
sible by foreign trade has helped empower Chinese 
citizens to exercise their civil and political liberties. 
Thus, the short-term effect of increased trade with 
China is that the number of dissidents will rise and 
that the government will believe it can readily con- 
trol those dissidents. The recent increase in politi- 
cal repression in China can be seen as an indication 
that engagement is working. 

With the positive effects of economic engagement 
so apparent, the wisest course for the United States 
is to continue to trade with China and to find other 
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ways to pressure the government to release political 
and religious dissidents. I call this policy “compre- 
hensive engagement plus.” While the United States 
trades with China, American leaders must not be 
afraid to criticize the authoritarian actions of Chinas 
government. It is especially important that the 
United States and other countries press criticism of 
China in international forums such as the United 
Nations Human Rights Commission. 

Trading freely with China while remaining criti- 
cal of its human rights practices will require subtle 
balancing, which one American newspaper has 
likened to the traditional Chinese cosmology of yin 
and yang. But public condemnation will comple- 
ment and help support the social changes already 
occurring within China. Brewer Stone, an Ameri- 
can businessman with long-standing ties to China, 
put it aptly when he said that “constant and 
repeated criticism by foreign leaders will have an 
effect. It can simply drive home the point that 
China is not living up to its own stated ideals, and 
in the end most people find themselves uncomfort- 
able with hypocrisy.” 

Numerous national interests are at stake in 
America’s relationship with China. One is its com- 
mitment to the values of democracy and human 
rights. A foreign policy that does not advance 
American interests in democracy and human rights 
will not receive the support of the American people 
and will not be sustainable in the long run. Trading 
with China advances America’s interest in promot- 
ing human rights and democratic values. As China 
continues to open itself to the outside world, its 
society will inevitably change as a result of contact 
with foreigners. Indeed, businesspeople constitute 
by far the single most important foreign source of 
social change within China. Ultimately, these social 
changes will pose a formidable challenge to Chinas 
government, as profound contradictions emerge 
between the Communist Party’s authoritarian rule 


and the increasingly free economy and society being 
created by private enterprise and the free market. W 
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The Politics of China’s Accession to the WTO 


JOSEPH FEWSMITH . 


agreement signed by the United States and 

the People’s Republic of China on November 
15, 1999, marked a watershed in relations between 
the two countries and in China’ integration into the 
world economy. The November agreement brought 
to conclusion 13 years of on-again, off-again nego- 
tiations that had been plagued by numerous politi- 
cal difficulties.1 The last year of negotiations in 
particular stirred intense political debate in China. 


T= World Trade Organization accession 


TENUOUS FIRST STEPS 

The story of China's efforts to join the World 
Trade Organization (wro) begins in 1986, when 
it first applied for membership in the General 
Agreement on Trade and Tariffs (GatT, the orga- 
nization from which the wro evolved). Over the 
next few years, talks on the country’s accession 
went generally well, and it was expected that the 
People’s Republic would be admitted in the not- 
too-distant future. Then Tiananmen hit. The gov- 
ernment'’s violent suppression of the student-led 
prodemocracy protest in June 1989 destroyed the 
political atmosphere necessary for negotiations, 
and by the time discussions could begin in 1993, 
new fears about the growing size of the Chinese 
economy, violations of intellectual property rights, 
and market access for American goods had been 
added to human rights concerns. In short, the 
negotiations became much more difficult. 
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lThese difficulties continue as both countries await a 
United States Senate vote this fall on whether to approve per- 
manent normal trade relations with China 


Just as political and economic concerns forced 
changes in the United States approach to GATT/WTO 
issues, China developed new concerns as it realized 
the extent of the required changes. In the wake of 
Tiananmen and fears about “peaceful evolution” 
(presumed Western efforts to subvert the Chinese 
government and replace it with a democracy), some 
Chinese leaders were not certain they wanted to be 
“integrated” into the world economic order, espe- 
cially if such integration threatened the vested inter- 
ests of Chinese bureaucrats and the state-owned 
enterprises (SOEs) they continued to supervise. 
These concerns were personified by Prime Minister 
Li Peng, the adopted son of Zhou Enlai, who took 
over the post in 1988 but only became a genuinely 
powerful actor following the ouster of Zhao Ziyang, 
the general secretary of the Chinese Communist 
Party, after Tiananmen. As a product of Beijing's 
ministerial culture (Li rose through the energy 
bureaucracy) and deeply suspicious of the United 
States, Prime Minister Li consistently supported the 
bureaucrats who argued that the measures 
demanded by the United States for wro accession 
would hurt their industries too deeply. 

Thus, even when negotiations resumed in 1993, 
little progress was made. In late 1994, on the eve of 
the formation of the World Trade Organization, 
China campaigned hard for initiation as a founding 
member, but it did not offer the kinds of commit- 
ments that would make its offer commercially viable. 
The 1995-1996 crisis in the Taiwan Strait—when 
then president of Taiwan, Lee Teng-hui, made an 
unprecedented “private” visit to Cornell University 
that the People’s Republic responded to with a series 
of large-scale military exercises—made wTo negoti- 
ations politically impossible, and not until after Chi- 
nese President Jiang Zemin came to the United States 
in September 1997 did wro accession return to the 
agenda. Jiangs United States trip coincided with the 


fifteenth party congress of the Chinese Communist 
Party, which approved extensive leadership changes. 
These changes culminated the following spring when 
Li Peng stepped down as prime minister and was 
replaced by the reform-minded Zhu Rongji. 

In short, the improvement in Sino-American rela- 
tions, the shift in the political atmosphere, and the 
adjustment in the leadership in China made it pos- 
sible for Chinese leaders to deal seriously with join- 
ing the wro. Moreover, the Chinese economy had 
changed dramatically since it had first applied for 
membership in 1986. Not only was it much larger, 
but it was also much more open to the international 
economy, substantially more market oriented, and 
far less dominated by large sors. Indeed, the sors 
themselves were in considerable trouble by the late 
1990s, beset by competition and concomitant 
losses. Economically and politically, conditions for 
bringing China into the wro were coming together. 

Yet when the first opportunity to reach agreement 
on China’s wro accession came in the lead-up to 
President Bill Clinton’s June 1998 trip to China, the 
pieces failed to fall into place. Time was short, and 
perhaps the Chinese held out hope that the Ameri- 
cans, eager to show results from the summit, might 
agree to more generous terms. 


MOVING TOWARD A DEAL... 

China’s position shifted in late 1998 and partic- 
ularly in early 1999 to a more active and deter- 
mined effort to join the wro. From a broad 
perspective, China’ leadership had determined that 
globalization was unstoppable and that China could 
either join the trend or be left behind. This new 
thinking also reflected a maturing of the Chinese 
economy as market forces expanded and as more 
industries developed interests in lowering tariffs to 
reduce the costs of imports or expanding export 
markets. After all, some 40 percent of China’s econ- 
omy is linked to the international market. 

More specifically, the decision to make a major 
effort to join the wro reflected the burdens China 
faced following the 1998 Asian financial crisis. As 
the economy slowed, China looked for new ways to 
boost exports, shore up foreign investment, and, 
most important, make Chinese industry more com- 
petitive. Pressures from joining the wro could be 
used to encourage state-owned enterprises to break 
up monopolies, to become more competitive, or to 
shut down. As Prime Minister Zhu Rongji tried to 
restructure Chinese industry in the face of stiff 
resistance, he came to see international influence as 
useful in forcing soEs to become more competitive. 
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“Competition arising from such a situation,” Zhu 
noted, “will promote the more rapid and healthy 
development of China's national economy.” 

Although this broad appreciation of the impor- 
tance of the international economy underlay the 
decision of the Chinese leadership to make the sort 
of far-reaching commitments that would finally 
bring China into the wro, specific events were still 
needed to catalyze the Chinese leadership. The nec- 
essary push came both from Zhu's impending trip 
to the United States—scheduled for spring 1999— 
and from President Clintons personal intervention. 
Those focusing on Zhu’s trip to the United States 
wanted to have something to show for it, especially 
in light of the deterioration of Sino-American rela- 
tions in the latter half of 1998 as new reports 
appeared on campaign finance violations, nuclear 
espionage, and China’s crackdown on democracy 
activists. The initiative from Clinton came first ina 
November 6, 1998 letter he wrote President Jiang 
Zemin in which he expressed a desire to resolve the 
WTO issue in the first quarter of 1999. On February 
8, 1999, Clinton is said to have written a second let- 
ter to Jiang stating that he hoped that wro negotia- 
tions could be concluded during Prime Minister 
Zhu Rongji’s United States visit. In a third letter, on 
February 12, Clinton said that he hoped that a 
package deal on China's wro admission and per- 
manent normal trade relations could be reached. 

In January 1999, the Chinese position on the 
wTO had changed enough that Prime Minister Zhu 
was able to tell Alan Greenspan, chairman of the 
United States Federal Reserve, that China was pre- 
pared to offer substantial concessions. But a clear- 
cut leadership decision on concessions appears to 
have been made only in February, after receipt of 
President Clinton's letters. Sometime in the latter 
part of the month an enlarged Politburo meeting 
approved broad-gauged concessions in an effort to 
achieve wro membership. All major bureaucracies 
would have been represented at this meeting and 
would have had an opportunity to present their 
views—-although the expression of those views 
would no doubt have been constrained by the obvi- 
ous support of the top leadership, and especially 
Jiang Zemin, for joining the wTo. 

The first indication of internal dissent came after 
March 24, 1999, when Nato launched an air assault 
on Yugoslavia in an effort to force President Slobo- 
dan Milosevic to accept the Rambouillet accord 
granting nearly full autonomy to the province of 
Kosovo. The United States role in launching the air 
war certainly raised the worst fears of Chinese con- 
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servatives, making plausible to many the argument 
that the United States was unwilling accept con- 
straints on its international behavior by any insti- 
tution (such as the United Nations). Some argued 
that Zhu Rongji’s scheduled trip to the United States 
should be postponed or canceled in protest. Never- 
theless, Jiang Zemin decided that Zhu should visit 
Washington as scheduled. Given increased rum- 
blings within the Chinese government, the wro 
accord began to take on yet greater meaning. 


. . AND THEN BACKING AWAY 

Before leaving for the United States, Zhu, reflect- 
ing an air of optimism, suggested that the time to 
reach an agreement had finally come. Negotiations, 
he said, had gone on for 13 years, long enough for 
his hair to turn white; it was time to make a deal. 
Prime Minister Zhu arrived in the United States on 
April 6, not knowing that President Clinton had 
already made the decision that would scuttle the deal. 

Over the weekend of April 4-and 5, President 
Clinton met with his advisers. His foreign policy 
team—national secu- 
rity adviser Samuel 
Berger and Secretary 
of State Madeleine 
Albright, along with 
United States Trade 
Representative Char- 
lene Barshefsky—favored clinching a deal that was 
better for American business than any had dared 
hope for only a few months earlier. But Clinton's 
domestic advisers—Treasury Secretary Robert 
Rubin, National Economic Council head Gene 
Sperling, and domestic political adviser John 
Podesta—argued that unless protections were guar- 
anteed for labor unions and industries such as tex- 
tiles that compete directly with their Chinese 
counterparts, Congress would vote to kill the 
deal—and that would be worse for United 
States—China relations than no deal. 

The president took the suggestion of his domestic 
advisers and requested that Trade Representative 
Barshefsky go back to the negotiating table to request 
extended protection for textiles and added assurances 
against large-scale increases in imports. On the mom- 
ing of April 7, President Clinton declared that it 
would be wrong to walk away from a good agreement 
with China, but then, in a two-and-a-half-hour meet- 
ing with Prime Minister Zhu at the White House that 
evening, he sided with his domestic political advisers. 

Although an agricultural agreement was quickly 
signed the next morning, Zhu was sent back to 





The decision to make a major effort to join the wro 
reflected the burdens China faced following 
the 1998 Asian financial crisis. 


China virtually empty-handed. Indeed, an agricul- 
tural agreement, in the absence of an overall trade 
agreement, was almost worse than nothing since it 
would place substantial costs on the Chinese rural 
economy without providing anything in exchange. 
In response to an anguished outcry from American 
business, President Clinton quickly realized his 
error. He called Zhu in New York on April 13 and 
said he would get China into the wro by year’s end. 
Significant damage, however, had already been done. 

To compound the error, details of China’s com- 
mitments were posted on the United States Trade 
Representative's web site. The decision to post the 
details—and to do so without informing the Chi- 
nese-—apparently came from the White House 
(oddly, White House officials did not feel that the 
business community had been vocal enough in sup- 
porting China's accession). 

This unilateral posting of the concessions China 
was willing to make not only breached the faith and 
insulted the Chinese, but it quickly compounded 
the political difficulties of those in China who 
favored the WTO. 
First, the posting was 
widely seen in China 
as a way to publicly 
hold the govern- 
ment’ feet to the fire, 
an action bound to 
evoke a hostile domestic response. Second, the post- 
ing apparently gave many Chinese officials their first 
full look at the concessions package that had been 
put together, or at least at the provisions to which 
Zhu had agreed. And third, the posting allowed Chi- 
nese public opinion to play a role in the negotiations. 
Large enterprises and provinces that would be 
affected by China’s entry began to calculate the 
impact on themselves. With the posting, the Chinese 
government lost control of the flow of information. 

By the time Zhu returned to China, the opposi- 
tion, which had been muted before his trip, began 
to make itself heard. Ministries that felt that the con- 
cessions would hurt them voiced their complaints. 
Wu Jichuan, the minister of information industry 
(including telecommunications), reportedly ten- 
dered his resignation, although it was not accepted. 
At the same time, some older cadres were heard to 
mutter that the government's readiness to accept 
globalization was like Wang Jingwei’ willingness to 
serve as head of Japan’ puppet government in occu- 
pied China during World War II. Others called Zhu 
Rongji’s compromises in Washington the “new 21 
demands selling out the country”—a reference to 


Japan's infamous demands of 1915 that sought to 
reduce China to a colony. 


THE BOMBING IN BELGRADE 

Two weeks after American-led NATO forces began 
their bombing campaign against Yugoslavia, five 
American bombs slammed into the Chinese embassy 
in Belgrade early on the morning of May 8 (Beijing 
time). Beijings initial reaction was one of shock and 
confusion—as well as a desire to manipulate events 
to China’s advantage. Students in Beijing immedi- 
ately marched on the American embassy (protesters 
in Chengdu burned the American consulate). 

The Chinese government had little choice but to 
try to channel this anger against the United States for 
fear that it would be instead directed against the Chi- 
nese government. The bombing came only a couple 
weeks after some 10,000 adherents of the Buddhist 
Law Society (Falun Gong) had shocked the top lead- 
ership by staging a silent protest outside Zhongnan- 
hai, the seat of government in Beijing. Moreover, it 
came less than a month before the tenth anniversary 
of Tiananmen. Chinese media did little to dampen 
the nearly universal belief that the bombing was 
intentional; commentators on television repeatedly 
and harshly lashed out at the United States. 

The language of Chinese leaders, whether inter- 
nally or for public consumption, was also strong, 
and the WTo negotiations were quickly sacrificed. 
President Jiang Zemin declared in an internal meet- 
ing that China had waited 13 years to join the wro 
and could wait another 13 years. Li Zhaoxing, 
China’s ambassador to the United States, declared 
that “China upholds principles and will not strive 
to enter the World Trade Organization at any cost.” 

This rhetoric reflected the strong feelings in 
many quarters in Beijing, and Jiang would have to 
deal with them carefully in the coming weeks and 
months. Yet in the days after the bombing, the lead- 
ership emerged from a series of meetings with the 
belief that the relationship with the United States 
had to be preserved. This decision was reflected in a 
series of authoritative editorials in the People’ Daily 
that emphasized continuity of policy and concluded 
with the declaration that China wants to “develop 
amity and cooperation with developed countries in 
the West, including the United States.” 

China's reaction appears based not only on prag- 
matic calculations but also on the top leadership’ 
belief that the embassy bombing was indeed acci- 
dental, or, at a minimum, that it did not reflect a pol- 
icy of President Clinton or his top advisers. Not 
everyone in political circles agreed, however. Many 
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high-level Chinese officials were convinced that the 
bombing represented an effort to test China’ resolve, 
while others argued that the bombing was the work 
of an anti-China conspiracy within the United States 
bureaucracy. Elaborate theories were spun to explain 
the alleged motives of the United States. These sus- 
picions were widespread throughout government 
and society, and they are not likely to disappear 
quickly or easily. 

The contrast between what the top leadership 
seems to have believed about the incident and what 
it said to the Chinese people through the mass 
media apparently reflects both the anger among old 
cadres, particularly those from the military, and 
deep concern that public animosity would turn 
against the government itself, especially if its atti- 
tude toward the United States seemed less than res- 
olute. A widespread current of public opinion that 
has existed for some years maintains that the Chi- 
nese government has been too weak in the face of 
various slights. This sentiment was clearly visible 
in the 1996 best-selling book, China Can Say No, 
which was as much a criticism of the Chinese gov- 
ernment as an expression of anti-Americanism. 


DID ZHU EXCEED HIS INSTRUCTIONS? 

Three questions emerge in reviewing China's 
reaction to its failed bid for wro membership and 
the bombing of its embassy. The first question is, 
did Zhu go beyond his negotiating instructions? 
Second, if President Jiang Zemin was as supportive 
of China’s wro bid as he appeared to have been, 
then why was criticism directed chiefly at Zhu 
Rongji? Third, what voice did the harsh invective 
found in the People’ Daily after the embassy bomb- 
ing represent? The paper issued a series of unusual, 
and unusually harsh, “observer” (guanchafia) arti- 
cles; two articles published on May 16 and May 27 
were notably harsher in tone than the more author- 
itattve editorials published by the paper at the same 
time and suggested intense anti—United States sen- 
timent within the Chinese government. And 
another observer article carried by the June 22 Peo- 
ple’ Daily pushed rhetoric well beyond the bounds 
of normal diplomatic discourse by comparing—at 
great length—the United States to Nazi Germany. 

In answer to the first question, Zhu apparently 
did not exceed his instructions. As was noted, the 
expanded Politburo meeting in late February 
approved China's bid for wro membership. But just 
before Zhu left for the United States in April, Jiang 
Zemin instructed him to make the commitments 
necessary to achieve wro membership. The ensu- 
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ing uproar can thus be traced in part to the fact 
that the Politburo Standing Committee was not 
fully informed of the range of commitments Zhu 
was prepared to make. 

Chinese critics, particularly on the Internet, have 
severely criticized Zhu, labeling him a traitor 
(maiguozel), but critics within the Chinese govern- 
ment suggested that the real maiguozei was Jiang 
Zemin. It was Jiang, after all, who encouraged a 
closer relationship with the United States, who 
pushed for China’ entry into the wro, and who was 
slow to react to the United States—NATO action in 
Kosovo. These internal critical voices emanated 
largely from the nationalistic wing of the People’s 
Liberation Army. And with the United States bomb- 
ing of the Chinese embassy in Belgrade, these 
voices became strident and difficult to ignore. Jiang 
found himself in a very difficult situation in the 
immediate aftermath of the embassy bombing. 

According to observers in China, National Peo- 
ples Congress chairman Li Peng used the emotion 
of the moment to focus criticism on rival Zhu 
Rongji, a move that would have the effect of con- 
straining Jiang Zemin as well. At a Politburo meet- 
ing not long after the embassy bombing, Li 
reportedly expressed his complete support for Jiang 
Zemin and then turned to Zhu Rongji and leveled 
three criticisms. First, Li accused Zhu of not 
respecting Jiang Zemin as the “core” or leader. 
According to Li, Zhu had set himself up as a sepa- 
rate center, focusing on the economy and not 
reporting back or asking for instructions from the 
center (which would include both Jiang and Li, 
who is ranked second on the Politburo). 

Second, Li said that Zhu had misspoken in the 
United States, claiming that he did not want to come 
but had acceded to Jiangs wishes that he do so. Li 
alleged that Zhu’s statement was similar to what then 
General Secretary Zhao Ziyang had done in 1989 
when he said Deng Xiaoping was the man in charge— 
namely deflect blame onto the paramount leader. 

Third, Li was critical of Zhu for pursuing too 
many reforms too soon. Many of these reforms were 
good, Li assented, but Zhu was pushing too many 
reforms too quickly. Cutting the bureaucracy had 
hurt many good cadres, just as housing and medi- 


2This interpretation of events makes the decision of the 
fourth plenum in September to add three members to the 
Military Commussion more com le. In addi- 

tion to selecting Hu Jintao, the countrys vice president and 
a member of the Politburo Standing Committee, to serve as 
vice chairman of the Commission, the plenum added two 
generals, Guo Boxiong and Xu Caihou, as members. Jiang 
evidently needed to increase his control over the PLA 


cal reforms had hurt the common people, causing 
heavy financial burdens. 

The virulent People’ Daily “observer” articles can 
also be seen as an attempt to show that Jiang was 
not, like Zhu, “soft” on the United States. These 
articles apparently were intended to show the mil- 
itary and other critics that Jiang could be just as 
harsh on the United States as they were. The arti- 
cles evidently ran with Jiang’s approval, suggesting 
the degree of threat that Jiang felt in the immediate 
aftermath of the embassy bombing. This interpre- 
tation correlates with reports that Jiang adopted 
harsh rhetoric in internal meetings, saying for 
example that United States imperialism will not die 
(wangwozhixin bust—an evocative expression used 
by Mao Zedong)—and calling for “bidding time 
while nurturing grievances” (woxin changtan). 

Jiangs deft maneuvering, with the “help” of Li 
Peng, allowed Jiang to recover his balance quickly, but 
it left Zhu vulnerable over the course of the summer. 
Zhu was only able to restore his standing following 
the leadership meeting in Beidaihe (and especially 
after Zhu took a major role in exposing the corrup- 
tion in Xiamen, an important port in Fujian province 
that had been engaged in massive smuggling).2 


NEGOTIATIONS RESUME 

The delicate situation in Beijing during the sum- 
mer explains why it was so difficult to resume seri- 
ous negotiations on the wro and reach agreement. 
The Clinton administration deserves credit for 
understanding the situation in the Chinese capital 
and making the political gestures necessary to allow 
Jiang Zemin to restore talks. Indeed, President Clin- 
ton'’s leadership on the wro issue over the ensuing 
year would mark one of his finest hours as president. 

Although the April posting of the outline of the 
WTO agreement on the United States Trade Repre- 
sentatives web site was disastrous from a diplomatic 
point of view, it mobilized the American business 
community in unprecedented fashion. A torrent of 
calls quickly led the president to realize that he had 
blundered in not pursuing a deal with Zhu; he even 
called Zhu on April 13, while Zhu was still in New 
York, and committed himself to getting China into 
the wro in 1999. Following the bombing, Clinton 
sent Undersecretary of State Thomas Pickering to 
Beijing where he, on June 16, laid out for an incred- 
ulous Foreign Minister Tang Jiaxuan the errors that 
led up to the bombing. The meetings themselves 
went reasonably well, and both sides tried to repair 
the damage done. Although some in the Chinese 
leadership clearly wanted to find a way out of the 


impasse, the Chinese officially rejected Pickering’s 
explanation as “illogical” and “unacceptable.” This 
stance not only reflected the government’ inability 
to reverse course so quickly after having fanned the 
flames of anger for the preceding month, but more 
important reflected the unsettled state of politics at 
the top of the Chinese government. The difficult 
political situation in Beijing was illustrated by Jiang 
Zemin’s decision to leave town during the Picker- 
ing visit so he would not have to meet with him. 

Additional efforts to repair relations were made in 

July when Secretary of State Albright met with For- 
eign Minister Tang at the Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations Regional Forum in Singapore. Rela- 
tions took another step forward in September when 
President Clinton met with President Jiang at the Asia 
Pacific Economic Cooperation meeting in Auckland, 
New Zealand. Despite the improved atmosphere, 
restarting serious WTO negotiations proved difficult. 
When Shi Guangsheng, head of the Ministry of For- 
eign Trade and Economic Cooperation, met with 
United States Trade Representative Charlene Barshef- 
sky in Washington in September, the talks were 
extremely brief. China's top trade negotiator, Long 
Yongtu, reportedly under a cloud because of the fail- 
ure of the April accord, did not even accompany Shi. 

On October 16, a month after the Shi—Barshef- 
sky meeting, Clinton called Jiang Zemin to urge a 
resumption of serious WTO negotiations. Apparently 
as a result, United States Treasury Secretary 
Lawrence Summers arranged a meeting while in 
China with Prime Minister Zhu Rongji. American 
officials came away from that meeting believing that 
there was room for compromise. President Clinton 
again called Jiang Zemin on November 6, and then 
made the decision to send Barshefsky and Gene 
Sperling, his national economic adviser, to Beijing 
on November 8 to try to reach an agreement. 

The conclusion of an agreement at the last 
moment, on November 15, after the American del- 
egation repeatedly had threatened to pack its bags, 
has led some to argue that the long delay in 
resuming serious negotiations and reaching an 
agreement was simply Beijing’s traditional hard 
negotiating tactics. But the problems clearly ran 
deeper than that. Li Peng continued to oppose the 
agreement to the last moment. Formal votes of the 
Politburo Standing Committee are rare; open dis- 
sension even rarer. This, however, was an impor- 
tant issue. When Jiang called a vote on the eve of 
signing the agreement, six were in favor and one— 
Li Peng—was against. That vote brought to an end 
six grueling days of negotiation in Beijing, allow- 
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ing Charlene Barshefsky and Shi Guangsheng to 
sign the agreement. 

What convinced the Chinese leadership to pro- 
ceed with the deal was the commitment of Jiang 
Zemin and Zhu Rongji to globalization and a fun- 
damental restructuring of Chinese industry. Politi- 
cally, failure to reach an agreement would have left 
Jiang in a passive position with his domestic adver- 
saries, including Li Peng. Jiang would have had a 
large and inefficient government-owned enterprise 
sector with no way to address its problems. By 
accepting the wro agreement, he moves one step 
closer to his vision of remaking China as a techno- 
logically advanced economic power. 


THE INEVITABLE FRICTIONS 

If accepting the wro agreement with the United 
States helps resolve economic and political prob- 
lems for Jiang Zemin, it hardly means that the 
future will be smooth and trouble-free. Chinese crit- 
ics are right that the agreement will cost China con- 
siderably; the agricultural agreement alone is likely 
to eradicate some 10 million jobs. The automobile 
and pharmaceutical industries, whose high costs 
and inefficiencies have continued behind high tariff 
barriers, will also face difficult times. China will 
have to step up its reform of the social security sys- 
tem and encourage even faster development of the 
private sector. The question is whether it can do so 
quickly enough to avert social disruptions, both 
large and small. Inevitably, new, and well-founded, 
complaints will arise about economic inequalities. 

International frictions are equally inevitable. 
China will be tempted to reduce social and economic 
disruptions by adopting a variety of nontariff barri- 
ers, which foreign competitors will denounce as a 
breach of good will. Even assuming that the central 
government does its best, to enforce compliance, local 
governments and individual enterprises will try to 
find ways to resist. Chinese critics will complain that 
the conditions are too harsh and disruptive, that for- 
eign (especially American) “economic imperialism” 
is reducing China to dependency status, and that 
globalization is just another word for Americaniza- 
tion. American critics will charge China with a lack 
of sincerity in implementing the agreement. 

In short, the next few years are bound to bring 
new frictions as the difficult task of implementation 
proceeds. Nevertheless, such frictions should be 
viewed as an inevitable part of a historic transfor- 
mation, one that will bring China into the world eco- 
nomically and, even more important, politically. E 
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Does China Have a Grand Strategy? 


MICHAEL D. SWAINE 


oncern has arisen in the West and among 

many Asian nations over the implications 

of China's steadily growing economic and 
military prowess. Much of this concern focuses on 
measuring and interpreting upward changes in the 
“objective” determinates of national power, such 
as the capabilities of China’s military and the size 
and rate of growth of Chinas cpp. Although 
extremely important, these estimates convey little 
meaning unless they are placed in a larger context 
that describes how China’s leaders employ the 
attributes of national power and to what ends. In 
short, any accurate assessment of the ultimate sig- 
nificance of China’s growing power for the inter- 
national community requires an understanding of 
China's grand strategy. 


Some analysts of China's approach to security 


argue that the Chinese state has never deliberately 
pursued a grand strategy. Others argue that the pre- 
modern Chinese state was primarily concerned 
with ensuring its cultural and ideological preemi- 


nence through proper ritual and right conduct, and ` 


that the modern Chinese nation-state similarly 
emphasizes status and prestige over state power. Yet 
although China’s grand strategy has never been 
explicitly articulated in a comprehensive manner by 
its rulers, China, like any other state, has pursued 
a grand strategy in the past and is pursuing a grand 
strategy today. 


CHINA’S GRAND STRATEGY DEFINED 

China’ grand strategy is keyed to achieving three 
interrelated objectives: first and foremost, the 
preservation of domestic order and well-being in 


MICHAEL D. SWAINE is a senior political scientist and research 
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the face of social strife; second, defense against per- 
sistent external threats to national sovereignty and 
territory; and third, the attainment and mainte- 
nance of geopolitical influence as a major and per- 
haps primary state in the Asia-Pacific region and 
possibly beyond. 

For most of Chinese history, efforts to attain 
these objectives have produced a security strategy 
oriented toward maintaining internal stability and 
prosperity along with achieving Chinese preemi- 
nence, if not control, along a far-flung geographic 
periphery. To carry out this strategy, China has 
relied on a strong authoritarian government that 
has employed a monolithic, hierarchical value sys- 
tem, frequent and at times intense coercive force, a 
wide range of highly pragmatic diplomatic 
stratagems involving balance and maneuver, and 
the many advantages resulting from the preserva- 
tion of a dominant cultural and economic system 
throughout most of Central and East Asia. 

During the premodern era, strong unified Chi- 
nese states sought to control their strategic periph- 
ery and assert Chinese preeminence by eliciting 
deference from nearby peoples, preferably through 
the establishment of unambiguous suzerainty rela- 
tions that were backed, if possible, by superior mil- 
itary force. When faced with various internal and 
external obstacles to. such methods (including 
domestic resistance to a prolonged, intensive use of 
force), strong Chinese states used a variety of non- 
coercive external security strategies, including 
appeasement, alliances, culturally based sinocentric 
patterns of interaction, and personal understand- 
ings among rulers, as well as a heavy reliance on 
static defenses, 

Weak or declining Chinese states depended pri- 
marily on noncoercive tactics to stave off foreign 
attacks or maintain stability along the periphery 
while avoiding the offensive use of force. When 


such strategies proved unsuccessful, weak regimes 
would sometimes resort to desperate military 
means, at times in response to the demands of dom- 
inant conservative domestic leadership factions. 
Such resistance invariably met with little success, 
and a regime severely weakened or completely col- 
lapsed would result in major reductions in Chinese 
control over the periphery and, in some instances, 
the loss of Chinese territory to foreigners. Strong 
unified Chinese regimes would eventually reemerge 
and seek to recoup these losses. The interaction 
among changing foreign and domestic capabilities 
and domestic elite attitudes and behavior thus cre- 
ated a pattern of expansion, consolidation, and con- 
traction of Chinese control over the periphery that 
coincided with the rise, maintenance, and fall of 
Chinese regimes. 

China’ basic security objectives have E 
unchanged during the modern era (roughly '1850 
to the present). However, significant changes have 
occurred in China’s threat perceptions, its definition 
of the periphery, requisites for periphery control, 
state capacities, and internal as well as external 
requirements of domestic order and well-being. 
Together these present implications for the specific 
type of security strategies pursued by the Chinese 
state. In particular, the modern era has witnessed 
the emergence of a hybrid weak-strong state secu- 
rity strategy that combines elements of traditional 
strong-state efforts to control the strategic penph- 
ery through military and political means with ele- 
ments of a weak-state approach employing a 
primarily territorial defense-oriented force structure 
and a relatively high level of involvement in diplo- 
matic balance and maneuver. 

In recent decades, following the absorption of 
many former periphery areas into the Chinese state 
and the emergence of increasingly strong industrial 
powers along China’s periphery, China’s weak- 
strong state security approach has produced a cal- 
culative grand strategy that is neither assertive nor 
cooperative. This strategy has three guiding ele- 
ments. First, it is based on a highly pragmatic, non- 
ideological policy approach tied to market-led 
economic growth and the maintenance of amicable 
international political relations with all states— 
especially the major powers. Second, the strategy 
depends on a general restraint in the use of force, 
whether toward the periphery or against more dis- 
tant powers, combined with efforts to modernize 


1Xiaoxiong Yi, “China’s U.S. Policy Conundrum in the 
1990s,” Astan Survey, August 1994, p. 681. 
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and streamline the Chinese military, albeit at a rela- 
tively modest pace. Third, it calls for an expanded 
involvement in regional and global interstate poli- 
tics and various international, multilateral forums, 
with an emphasis on attaining asymmetric gains 
whenever possible. 

The roots of this grand strategy can be traced to 
Chinas position as a relatively weak power. It 
requires high levels of undistracted economic and 
technological growth and hence significant geopo- 
litical quiescence to ensure domestic order and 
well-being and to effectively protect its security 
interests along the periphery and beyond. The need 
for undistracted growth has been basic to the 
reform policies under way since the late 1970s. 

The guiding elements of China's calculative 
grand strategy are clearly reflected in the policies 
China is pursuing in four separate areas: policies 
toward the United States; policies toward military 
modernization; policies toward territorial claims 
and the recourse to force; and pases toward inter- 
national regimes. 

STILL WEAK, BUT RISING 3 

Given China's accurate appreciation of its status 
as a weak yet rising power, the thrust of Beijing's 
security-related policies toward the United States as 
the world’s preeminent power can be characterized 
as a two-sided effort focusing on co-optation and 
prevention. The effort at co-optation focuses essen- 
tially on developing and maintaining cordial rela- 
tions with the United States to encourage it to 
consistently underwrite the continuing growth in 
Chinese power; prevention seeks to hinder any 
American efforts that could frustrate the expansion 
in Chinese capability, status, and influence. This 
two-pronged strategy is grounded in the Chinese 
leadership’s recognition that the United States sub- 
sists “in economic terms as an important trading 
partner and major investor” in China, while simul- 
taneously remaining, “in nationalistic terms, [a] 
major rival in a competition for ‘comprehensive 
national strength.”"! 

The efforts at co-optation and prevention are 
manifested in direct and indirect forms. At the direct 
level, they are oriented at convincing the United 
States to accept the rise of China as a stabilizing 
event internationally and regionally. Convincing the 
United States that the inevitability—indeed, the 
desirability—of a more powerful China is essential 
to prevent any attempts at containment either by 
the United States and its allies or by other Asian 
powers. It is also essential to forestall a heightened 
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defensive American counterresponse to a rising 
China, especially one that, if it leads to greater mil- 
itary acquisitions, increased forward deployments, 
and accelerated military research and development, 
would not only increase the gap in power capabili- 
ties between the United States and China still fur- 
ther, but also provide Beijing’s regional competitors 
with the political cover under which they could 
challenge Chinese interests more effectively. 


A THOROUGHLY MODERN MILITARY 

As part of its current calculative strategy, China 
has sought to develop a range of military capabili- 
ties to sustain an expanded level of political and 
operational objectives. These objectives include 
securing the defense of Chinese sovereignty and 
national territory against threats or attacks from all 
opponents, including highly sophisticated military 
forces; acquiring the ability to counter or neutralize 
a range of potential short-, medium-, and long-term 
security threats along China’ entire periphery (espe- 
cially in maritime areas); learning to use military 
power as a more potent and versatile instrument of 
armed diplomacy and statecraft in support of varied 
regional and global policies; and eventually devel- 
oping the power projection and extended territorial 
defense capabilities commensurate with the true 
great-power status expected in the twenty-first cen- 
tury. These objectives may be summarized as an 
effort to reduce China’s existing vulnerabilities while 
increasing the utility of its military forces for pur- 
poses of securing diplomatic and political leverage.2 

The attempt to reduce vulnerability has material- 
ized at two levels. The first consists of a slow but 
determined effort at nuclear modernization designed 
to reduce the vulnerability of Chinas small and rel- 
atively primitive strategic nuclear force to preemp- 
tive strikes by the industrialized powers’ larger and 
more sophisticated forces. This program has been 
directed primarily toward improving “the surviv- 


2A good of the multidimensional facets of 
Cricut aniline) modernan ein be (bund i the “Special 
Issue: Chinas Miltary in Transition,” The China Quarterly, 
June 1996. 

3John Caldwell and Alexander T. Lennon, “China’ Nuclear 
Modernization Program,” Strategic Review, Fall 1995, p. 30. 

4However, the deployment by the United States of even a 
limited national missile defense system (NMD) (that is, one 
desi to intercept 20 to 25 long-range ballistic missiles) 
would likely compel the Chinese to increase significantly 
both the size and sophistication of their nuclear force 
beyond existing planned levels. A hmited NMD system, 
when combmed with a devastating first strike by the United 
States, would almost certainly eliammate even a modernized 
yet small Chinese arsenal. 


ability of [its] strategic forces, develop[ing] less vul- 
nerable basing modes, and makling] general 
improvements in the accuracy, range, guidance, and 
control” of its missile forces.3 It is not aimed pri- 
marily at expanding significantly the overall size of 
China’s nuclear arsenal.4 China is also attempting 
to modernize its conventional weaponry; its labors 
in this area are much more concerted and its 
achievement more significant. Because China’ con- 
tiguous land borders are relatively secure—thanks 
both to Chinese diplomacy and a current unwill- 
ingness on the part of China’s potential neighbor- 
ing adversaries to press their claims—the most 
visible dimensions of China's conventional mod- 
ernization efforts have involved air and naval forces. 
Contingencies involving Taiwan in particular have 
provided a sharp focus for China's conventional 
modernization efforts in recent years. These include 
developing both interdiction (including morale- 
breaking) capabilities aimed at Taiwan as well as 
denial capabilities targeting Taiwans potential 
defenders, primarily the United States. 

In their effort to achieve the objectives of devel- 
oping a force capability that resolves near-term chal- 
lenges while simultaneously supporting longer-term 
aspirations, Chinese security managers have recog- 
nized that the state’s military modernization efforts 
must be built on a foundation of indigenous sci- 
entific, technological, and economic capabilities. 
Hence, the level of resources devoted to military 
modernization has increased at a pace that is 
intended neither to undermine the attainment of 
essential civilian development priorities nor to 
unduly alarm both the peripheral states and the 
major powers and thus erode the generally benign 
threat China faces today. This is, in essence, the 
clearest manifestation of the calculative strategy. 


TERRITORIALITY AND THE USE OF FORCE 

China’s approach to territorial claims remains a 
subset of its general strategic approach toward the 
peripheral states under the calculative strategy. 
Under this strategy China has pursued a general- 
ized good-neighbor policy that has focused 
strengthening its existing ties in Northeast and 
Southeast Asia, mending ties wherever possible in 
South and West Asia, and exploring new relation- 
ships in Central Asia. 

Beijing has adopted a two-pronged approach in 
dealing with territorial issues. If the territorial dispute 
in question is marginal to China’ larger interests, the 
government has sought to resolve it amicably to pur- 
sue its larger goals. The border disputes with Russia, 


for example, are evidence of this approach; China’s 
overarching interest in improving political relations 
with Moscow and securing access to Russian military 
technology have resulted in quick, hopefully perma- 
nent, solutions to these disputes. 

If the dispute in question is significant but can- 
not be resolved rapidly to China’s advantage by 
peaceful means, Beijing has advocated an indefinite 
postponement. This tactic has been adopted in ter- 
ritorial disputes with India, Japan, and the Associ- 
ation of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) states; 
China has steadfastly avoided conceding any 
claims with respect to the dispute while simulta- 
neously trying to prevent disturbing the envi- 
ronment that China needs to complete its internal 
transformation successfully. Beijing has applied 
the same logic to the dis- 
pute over Taiwan, whose 
presently ambiguous sta- 
tus the government would 
like to freeze. China would 
prefer not to employ force 
to resolve the issue, but may 
be compelled to do so because the principle of 
avoiding significant territorial loss—especially of 
an area possessing enormous nationalistic signifi- 
cance as a Chinese province—would demand a 
military reaction, no matter how costly, if the Tai- 
wanese sought to change the status quo unilaterally. 
The reluctance to employ force to resolve out- 
standing territorial disputes remains a good exam- 
ple of the calculative strategy at work. 


COOPERATION VS. DEFECTION 

Beijing’s calculative strategy has led it to adopt 
an “instrumental” attitude toward international 
regimes. This implies that China possesses neither 
commitment nor antipathy to existing international 
norms and organizations but approaches these in 
terms of a pragmatic calculation centered on the 
benefits and drawbacks of participation and non- 
participation. Consequently, it has pursued a wide 
range of strategies regarding existing and evolving 
international regimes that can range from full par- 
ticipation in search of asymmetric gains, and con- 
tingent cooperation in pursuit of reciprocal benefits, 
to overt or covert defection. 

This wide range of behaviors is by no means 
unique to China: it is typical of most states. Consis- 
tently simple and straightforward behaviors—either 
in the direction of cooperation or defection—are 
usually manifested only by those few states that dis- 
proportionately benefit from the regime or are dis- 





The calculative strategy 
has paid off handsomely for China. 
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proportionately penalized by it. The established 
great powers usually fall into the first category, the 
“revisionist” states into the second. Those states 
that occupy the middle ground—either favored or 
disadvantaged by prevailing regimes—would adopt 
behaviors similar to China's. Since Beijing encoun- 
ters a variety of international regimes in the areas 
of economic development, trade, technology trans- 
fer, arms control, and the environment, this calcu- 
lus is often reflected in different ways. 

China either participates or has sought to par- 
ticipate in all regimes that promise asymmetric 
gains where accretion of new power or mainte- 
nance of existing power is concerned. It has also 
tried to participate in all international organizations 
and regimes where consequential policies adverse 
to China’s interests might 
be engineered if Beijing 
were absent. At the same 
time, China has sought to 
undercut—through partic- 
ipation—those regimes 
that threaten the political 
interests of its communist government. And China 
has attempted to overtly or covertly undercut or 
leave those regimes that threaten its political and 
strategic interests, and generally to adhere to those 
regimes that advance such interests. China has 
remained a member of those international 
regimes that notionally provide joint gains, if the 
initial private costs of participation can either be 
extorted, shifted, or written off. China has also 
participated in regimes where the costs of unilat- 
eral defection were very high (for example, China 
continues to adhere to the Comprehensive Test 
Ban Treaty). 


THE CALCULATIVE STRATEGY: BENEFITS AND RISKS 
China’s calculative grand strategy has resulted in 
significant security gains for the Chinese state dur- 
ing the past decade. Most important, it has greatly 
strengthened domestic order and well-being by pro- 
ducing sustained high rates of economic growth 
and major increases in the living standards of many 
Chinese. It has greatly increased China's interna- 
tional leverage, especially along its periphery, and 
raised its overall regional and global status and pres- 
tige. The strategy has resulted in an expansion in 
China’s foreign economic presence and an increase 
in its political involvement and influence in Asia 
and beyond. It has also generated a huge foreign 
currency reserve as well as provided the Chinese 
state with the financial ability to purchase advanced 
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weaponry and critical technologies from foreign 
states, thus partially compensating for the contin- 
ued shortcomings in its military capabilities (for 
example, Chinese purchases of advanced weapons 
from Russia are to a significant extent a testimony 
to the failure of China’s defense industry to domes- 
tically produce many such critical systems). In per- 
haps the greatest achievement of all, the calculative 
strategy has contributed—despite the many unre- 
solved disputes between China and its neighbors— 
to the maintenance of a relatively benign external 
environment that allows Beijing to continue to 
focus on internal economic growth. 

The calculative strategy has thus paid off hand- 
somely for China, putting it on a path that, if sus- 
tained, could see China become the largest 
economy in the world sometime in the first half of 
the twenty-first century. More significant, it has 
allowed this growth through an export-led eco- 
nomic program that increasingly employs imported 
technology and inputs. China has been able to rely 
on the markets and, increasingly, the resources of 
its partners to create the kind of growth that might 
eventually pose a major concern to its economic 
partners—without greatly unnerving those partners 
in the interim. This does not imply that China’s eco- 
nomic partners are unconcerned about the impli- 
cations of China’ growth in power. It does indicate 
that such concerns have not resulted in efforts to 
constrain China’s growth because the desire for 
absolute gains on the part of all (including China) 
has outweighed the corrosive concerns created by 
relative gains. 

This represents the true success of the calcula- 
tive strategy: because the strategy has been explic- 
itly premised on a refusal to provoke fear and 
uncertainty through Chinese actions, Beijing has 
succeeded, whether intentionally or unintention- 
ally, not only in desensitizing its trading partners to 
the problems of relative gains but has also, by 
rhetoric and actions aimed at exploiting all sides’ 
desire for absolute gains, created the bases for the 
kind of continued collaboration that inevitably 
results in further increases in Chinese power and 
capabilities. Carried to its natural conclusion, the 
Chinese transition to true great-power status could 
occur in large part because of its partners’ desire for 
trade and commercial intercourse, so long as Bei- 
jing is careful not to let any security competition 
short-circuit the process. 

China's calculative grand strategy is not risk-free. 
Confrontation or conflict with the United States or 
its Asian allies could occur as a result of “normal” 


disputes between states—especially those arising 
from perceived threats to China’ domestic order and 
China’ territorial integrity—and not from explicit 
or implicit struggles over control of the mternational 
system. The current tensions between the United 
States and China over Taiwan provide the foremost 
example of this type of “normal” dispute. 


A FUTURE GRAND STRATEGY 

If current economic, military, and domestic polit- 
ical trends hold, by 2015—2020 at the earliest—and 
more likely by 2020-2025—China might begin an 
extended transition phase to a new grand strategy. 
This phase could last for one or two decades, and 
its span will largely be determined by how quickly 
and fully Beijing can consolidate its power capaci- 
ties relative to other great powers in the interna- 
tional system, including the United States. 

If China acquires a relatively high level of 
national capabilities during this period—such that a 
power transition at the core of the global system 
becomes possible—what would Beijings new grand 
strategy look like? Clearly, it ıs unlikely to persist 
with the calculative strategy because this plan, 
which was born primarily of weakness and depen- 
dence, will have transformed the circumstances that 
generated it and will have outlived its necessity and 
usefulness. The calculative strategy would slowly 
transmute into another that better comports with 
China’s new power and capabilities. Three basic 
alternative strategies are possible: a chaotic China, 
a cooperative China, or an assertive China. 

China’s political, economic, and social order will 
probably not disintegrate into chaos in the near 
term or during the transition beyond the calcula- 
tive strategy. It is also unlikely that a more cooper- 
ative China will emerge during this period if 
Beijings relative power grows to the point where a 
systemic power transition becomes plausible. 
Instead; growing Chinese power will most likely 
result, over the long term, in a more assertive 
China. And China could reasonably be expected to 
pursue most, if not all, of the core elements of those 
assertive grand strategies pursued by major powers 
in the past. These include efforts to augment its mil- 
itary capabilities in a manner commensurate with 
its increased power; develop a sphere of influence 
by acquiring new allies and underwriting the pro- 
tection of others; acquire new or reclaim old terri- 
tory for China’s resources or for symbolic reasons 
by penalizing, if necessary, any opponents or 
bystanders who resist such claims; prepare to 
redress past wrongs it believes to have suffered; 


attempt to rewrite the prevailing international ` 


“rules of the game” to better reflect its own inter- 
ests; and, in the most extreme policy choice, even 
perhaps ready itself to thwart preventive war or to 
launch predatory attacks:on its foes. 


HOW TO HANDLE A RISING CHINA 

Even if the rise of Chinese power and its associ- 
ated assertiveness should occur, preemptive con- 
tainment and preemptive appeasement strategies 
would be counterproductive for the foreseeable 
future. As long as some chance exists that the pre- 
dicted outcome of assertiveness may fail to materi- 
alize, or may be less severe than anticipated because 
of economic failure or the emergence of a more 
cooperative, democratic China, American strategy 
should neither create the preconditions for its 
occurrence nor retreat with the expectation that its 
occurrence is inevitable. And if it appears that the 
worst ravages of future security competition 
between the United States and China can be 
avoided, American grand strategists are bound both 
by the dictates of prudence and moral sensibility to 
explore every possibility that reduces international 
turmoil. Hence, a policy that assumes the need to 
realistically engage China over the course of the cal- 
culative strategy is the optimal approach. 

To maximize the desired effects of such engage- 
ment, United States policy must orient the concept 
of engagement to include three different but related 
strands of policy: to pursue, whenever feasible, the 
possibilities of cooperation aimed at attaining deeper 
levels of encounter, stronger degrees of mutual trust 
and confidence, more clearly defined notions of 
reciprocity or equity, and greater levels of integra- 
tion into the international system, and to use the 
resulting expanded level of cooperation and inte- 
gration to encourage movement by China toward a 
democratic form of government; to discourage or, if 
ultimately necessary, prevent China’s acquisition of 
capabilities that could unambiguously threaten the 
most fundamental core national security interests of 
the United States in Asia and beyond; and to remain 
prepared, if necessary, to cope with—by means of 
diplomacy, economic relations, and military instru- 
ments—the consequences of a more assertive and 
militant China with greater capabilities in a variety 
of political, strategic, and economic issue-areas. 

United States policy must maintain a clear 
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understanding of the ends to which engagement is 
pursued by developing a short list of objectives, 
preferably centered on China's external security 
behavior in key issue areas of interest to the United 
States, such as the American presence and alliance 
structure in Asia, the open economic order, and the 
proliferation of weapons of mass destruction. Amer- 
ican policy should also clearly appraise the multi- 
ple instruments available to support the three 
central strands of engagement just described and 
assess the trade-offs inherent in the use of these 
instruments. Overall, the development of a more 
effective engagement policy requires a more thor- 
ough understanding of how the operational ele- 
ments of China's calculative strategy might evolve 
over time as Chinas capabilities change. 

Even as this sharper assessment of engagement 
is developed, it is important to clarify America’s 
own grand strategy and the objectives to which it 
aspires. The engagement of China should not be a 
policy prescription designed to assist the growth of 
Chinese power so that it may eventually eclipse the 
United States, even if peacefully. Rather, engage- 
ment must be focused on encouraging a more coop- 
erative China, whether strong or weak, while also 
preserving American primacy in geopolitical terms. 
Together, the predicates of engagement should also 
focus on assisting Beijing to recognize that chal- 
lenging existing American leadership would be 
both arduous and costly and, hence, not in China’ . 
long-term interest. 

America’ effort to engage China will be facilitated 
if China becomes a democratic state, more fully inte- 
grated into the international order and thus less 
jnclined to employ military force. If Beijing eschews 
the use of force and works peacefully to adjust to and 
shape the future international system, the most desta- 
bilizing consequences of growing Chinese power will 
be minimized and, if the advocates of the democratic 
peace thesis are correct, a United States—led interna- 
tional order of democratic states that includes China 
might even be able to avoid the ravages of security 
competition. Unfortunately, the historical record sug- 
gests that achieving this goal will be difficult because 
the structural constraints imposed by competitive 
international politics will interact with the chaotic 
domestic processes in both the United States and 
China to produce antagonism between these two 
countries at the core of the global system. E 
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Taiwan’s Turnaround 
SHELLEY RIGGER 


ntil the ballots were cast and counted, Tai- 

wans March 2000 presidential election was 

too close to call. Although Democratic Pro- 
gressive Party pollsters predicted their candidate’s 
win, many had difficulty believing that Taiwan's 
long-time ruling party, the Kuomintang (KMT), 
could lose the most important office in the land. 
Although kmT nominee Lien Chan trailed his oppo- 
nents by a few percentage points when publication 
of poll results was suspended 10 days before the 
voting, it seemed likely, with more than a quarter of 
the electorate still undecided, that Lien would over- 
come the deficit, especially given the KMTs vast 
political machine. For their part, the other major 
candidates—the Democratic Progressive Party's 
Chen Shui-bian and long-time KmT politician James 
Soong (Soong Chu-yu), who broke with the party 
to run as an independent—were in a dead heat. 

Observers were reluctant to predict a DPP win for 
many reasons. The KMT had dominated Taiwan's 
political arena since 1945, when the Republic of 
China government under Chiang Kai-shek recov- 
ered the island from the Japanese empire. During 
the five decades that followed, the Kuomintang 
accumulated vast political and financial resources. 
Its electoral machine penetrated every village in Tai- 
wan, while its business empire had outposts in 
every sector of the island’s economy. 

The Democratic Progressive Party (DPP) was 
founded only in 1986, and it was Taiwan’ first real 
opposition party. The party faced innumerable chal- 
lenges, struggling unsuccessfully to gain control of 
any branch of the central government. After 14 
years of failure, the ppp’s flaws and inadequacies 
were well known, its assets and abilities underap- 
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preciated. Its most debilitating flaw was its reputa- 
tion as a dangerously radical political force, a per- 
ception rooted in the opposition party’s past 
endorsement of Taiwan independence. Given Bei- 
jing’s repeated promises to use military force to pre- 
vent Taiwan's permanent separation from China, 
Taiwanese voters understandably were reluctant to 
entrust the ppp with national power. 

Nonetheless, when the votes were counted on 
March 18, 2000, the ppp candidate, Chen Shui-bian, 
was victorious, taking 39 percent of the vote. James 
Soong finished second, with 37 percent. Lien Chan 
trailed far behind, with just 23 percent (two minor 
candidates divided the remaining votes). An 
astounding 83 percent of eligible voters turned out 
for the balloting. 

The unprecedented events of March 2000 raise 
three critical questions: How did Chen Shui-bian and 
the ppp pull off the upset? How will the introduction 
of a new party into power affect Taiwan's domestic 
political development? And what does a DPP govern- 
ment portend for relations across the Taiwan Strait— 
and across the Pacific Ocean? 


CAPTURING THE PRESIDENCY 

Chen Shui-bian’s victory resulted from many fac- 
tors, each of which individually might not have 
been sufficient to swing the race his way, but all of 
which together gave him the narrow margin— 
about 300,000 votes—he needed to win. The most 
important of these was the kur’ split. Although it 
is not certain that Chen would have lost a head-to- 
head race against Lien Chan (early polls showed the 
two essentially tied in a hypothetical two-way con- 
test), the intense competition between Lien and 
Soong was a boon to the ppr’s campaign. 

Soong’ coalition included key elements of the 
KMT's traditional base: members of the politically 


powerful mainlander ethnic minority, military per- 
sonnel, moderate-to-conservative urban profession- 
als, and some grassroots political factions. Indeed, 
Lien’ abysmal performance testifies to the degree to 
which Soong stole away critical KMT constituencies. 
Chen's strategy for winning the election was to 
secure the ppr’s traditional base and attract enough 
uncommitted voters to gain a plurality. Given that 
the ppp’s vote share in recent elections hovered 
between 35 and 40 percent, achieving this goal 
would have been difficult in a two-way race, espe- 
clally against a strong opponent like Soong. How- 
ever, the KMT split meant that matching the ppr’s 
best past performance could give the ppp the win. 
Pulling off this win was complicated by two fac- 
tors. First, Chen needed to overcome his partys rep- 


utation for recklessness on the issue of relations 


with mainland China. He would not win unless he ` 


could convince the voters that he was capable of 
maintaining peaceful ties with Beijing. Otherwise, 
even Tatwanese who had chosen ppp candidates for 
local offices would be unwilling to hand the reins 
of national power to a DPP candidate. 

Persuading voters that Chen could handle cross- 
strait relations was a tall order. In the run-up to the 
election, leaders in Beijing openly attacked the ppp 
candidate. Chen responded with moderation and 
restraint. Throughout the campaign he stressed the 
DPPS new approach to independence: because the 
Republic of China on Taiwan is independent 
already, declaring independence or changing Tai- 
wan's status is unnecessary. In fact, Chen said, he 
would initiate a referendum on independence only 
if Taiwan were under military attack. At the same 
time, Chen’s proposals for improving day-to-day 
relations with the mainland were even more accom- 
modating to China than Lien’. 

A second complication for Chen was James 
Soong’s presence in the race, which was something 
of a mixed blessing. While Soong was certain to 
split the KMT vote, he also had the potential to 
siphon off anti-KmMT votes from the ppp. The ppp had 
long been the vehicle for-protest voters, but in this 
race, Taiwanese who sought political change with- 
out risking a downturn in cross-strait relations 
could choose Soong. Indeed, some anti-KMT voters 
did choose Soong; for example, the proreform, pro- 
unification New Party asked its supporters to vote 
for Soong rather than the New Party’s own candi- 
date when it became clear that Chen might win. 

In the end, Chen's strategy succeeded. His vote 
share was almost exactly that of his ppp colleagues 
in two previous comparable elections. Chen did not 
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capture many new votes, but he did not lose many 
DPP votes either. And given the ruling partys discord, 
winning the ppr’s traditional vote base was enough. 

From the beginning, Chen’s main competitor was 
not Lien, but Soong. After announcing his candi- 
dacy, Soong took an early lead. From the ppr’s per- 
spective, fighting Soong was an extension of the 
party’s long battle against the KMT. Regardless of 
whether Soong returned to the Kuomintang after 
the election, to the ppp faithful a Soong presidency 
represented the continuation of KMT rule in a new 
form. Thus, unlike in the 1996 elections, when 
many DPP voters abandoned their party’s nominee 
in favor of Lee Teng-hui, the kmTs popular incum- 
bent, the ppp was fully committed to defeating both 
Lien and Soong. The result was an extraordinarily 
complex campaign strategy. 

The turning point in the presidential race came 
in December, when a financial scandal engulfed 
James Soong. A KMT legislator released bank records 
showing large deposits in accounts owned by 
Soong’s relatives. He accused the candidate of 
obtaining the money illegally and hiding it in secret 
accounts. Soong failed to answer the charges swiftly 
and convincingly, and polls showed support for him 
dropping sharply, from over 30 percent to around 
20 percent. 

The corruption allegation was especially damag- 
ing to Soong, the erstwhile reform candidate; 
throughout the race, Chen and Soong had worked 
to put clean government and fighting corruption at 
the top of the campaign agenda. The revelation 
reinvigorated Chen Shui-bian’s campaign, placing 
the two candidates neck and neck in the polls and 
boosting DPP morale. 

Another key moment in the campaign came the 
week before the election when the head of 
Academia Sinica, Taiwans leading research institute, 
Nobel Prize winner Lee Yuan-tseh, endorsed Chen. 
Because opinion polls were suspended in the last 10 
days of the campaign, endorsements took on added 
importance. When illustrious individuals, includ- 
ing academics such as Lee and business leaders, 
came out in support of Chen, they gave ordinary 
voters permission to do the same. In particular, 
high-profile endorsements calmed fears about 
Chen’ ability to manage relations with Beijing. 


DOMESTIC POLITICS UNDER THE NEW REGIME 

The election of Chen Shui-bian as president of 
the Republic of China on Taiwan was a political 
earthquake of even greater magnitude than the 
quake that struck the island in September 1999, 
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killing 2,400 people and leaving 100,000 homeless. 
Just as the September quake transferred massive sub- 
terranean movements to the island’ crust, the March 
election revealed and reinforced changes that had 
been building beneath the surface of the Taiwanese 
political landscape for years. Superficially, we can see 
many similarities and continuities in Taiwan’ politi- 
cal arena before and after March 18, and many obsta- 
cles to securing the changes were revealed—and 
brought about—by this election. Nonetheless, poli- 
tics in Tatwan will never be the same. 

For 50 years Taiwanese politics was permeated 
by the assumption that the KMT would remain in 
power forever. Kuomintang leadership seemed 
inevitable long after political reforms had replaced 
the island’s authoritarian ruling structure with 
democratic institutions. For more than a decade, 
the KMT competed in fair and open elections and 
won repeatedly. 

Chen Shui-bian’s victory—and Lien Chan's deci- 
sive defeat—destroyed this sense of KMT invulnera- 
bility Lf Lien had fared better, Taiwanese might see the 
election as a fluke. But the Kuomintang candidate's 
dismal performance made it clear that the KMT is not 
endowed with a mystical mandate of heaven. It is a 
political party like any other, and it can be defeated. 

The death of the kmt’s myth of immortality is an 
important step toward normalizing Taiwans democ- 
racy. Although democratization has been under way 
on the island for more than 20 years, the failure of 
the opposition to offer a credible challenge made 
Taiwans democratic transition seem incomplete and 
unconsolidated. Alternation in power secures the 
island's status as a competitive democracy, rather 
than a dominant-party regime. Lien Chan did not 
necessarily need to win the election to preserve his 
party’s centrality in Taiwanese politics, but his dread- 


ful showing exposed the KMTs profound weakness. - 


Still, the ppp does not have the resources to 
replace the KMT as a dominant party. It lacks the 
personnel, the experience, the bureaucratic and leg- 
islative influence, and the money. Indeed, the dom- 
inant-party system appears to have been the 
product of particular historical circumstances— 
conditions that are unlikely to recur. The kmt could 
regain some of its former strength if James Soong 
and his supporters return to the party, but at pre- 
sent this seems unlikely. Soong has founded a new 
party, the People First Party (PFP), and is actively 
seeking financial and political support in Taiwan 
and overseas. Even if the KMT were able to reunify, 
it is unlikely to wield the same power as before, not 
least because one of Chen Shui-bian’s most urgent 


projects is to dismantle the structures on which that 
power was based. 

In stripping the kat of its dominant position, the 
March election shattered the Kuomintang’s long- 
standing monopoly over political power. Taiwan's 
“party-state regime”—in which the government 
bureaucracy was tightly integrated with the KMT’s 
organizational apparatus—has been decapitated. 
For the first time Taiwan's civil servants, nearly all 
of whom are (or once were) KMT members, must 
answer to a non-KMT president. Their ability to 
respond professionally to this change will be an 
important factor in determining whether Chen's 
presidency succeeds. 

Chen’s cabinet appointments reflect his desire to 
secure the bureaucrats’ cooperation. The new pres- 
ident has filled his cabinet with highly qualified per- 
sonnel from all parties, including a KMT prime 
minister, former Defense Minister Tang Fei. Only a 
handful of ministerial-level appointments have gone 
to DPP members. For the foreign, cross-strait affairs, 
and defense portfolios, Chen selected officials with 
close ties to the previous regime. His foreign min- 
ister, Tien Hung-mao, was an adviser to former 
President Lee Teng-hui, and he chose Tsai Ying- 
wen, another of Lees top policymakers, to head the 
Mainland Affairs Council: 


BALANCING POWER 

Another dimension of Taiwan's normalized pol- 
itics is the increasing influence and independence 
of its parliament. From 1949 until 1992, the legis- 
lature in Taipei was dominated by “senior legisla- 
tors” elected on mainland China in 1947. Although 
Taiwanese participated in supplemental elections 
beginning in 1968, the number of locally elected 
legislators remained small: as of 1988, senior legis- 
lators held 76 percent of the seats in the Legislative 
Yuan. Of these, the overwhelming majority were 
KMT members. The result was a body that acted as 
a rubber stamp for legislation proposed by the KMT 
president. Even this description does not fully cap- 
ture the entanglement of party and state, legislature 
and executive; with a few brief exceptions, each of 
Taiwan's presidents also served as chair of the KMT. 

In 1992, Taiwan took a major step toward liber- 
ating the legislature from party-state control when 
the senior legislators were retired and new legisla- 
tors were elected to fill their seats. Nonetheless, 
President (and KMT chair) Lee Teng-hui continued 
to exercise strong influence over the KMT delegation. 

This April, the National Assembly, formerly 
charged with amending the constitution, handed 


over most of its powers to the Legislative Yuan and 
reduced itself to an ad hoc body. Add to this that the 
president is no longer also the KMT chair, and it 
seems likely that the legislature at last is free to 
make its mark on public policy. Unfortunately, the 
obstructionist behavior of KMT legislators to date 
suggests that mark may not be as positive as was 
hoped. Still, no longer are individual kt legislators 
beholden to the party leadership. The major con- 
straint on their action now will be the calculation 
of electoral advantage, not party discipline. 

Although a strong autonomous legislature is a 
step forward for Taiwan's democracy, it is certain to 
make life more difficult for President Chen. The 
KMT still holds 51 percent of the seats in Taiwan's 
parliament, while James Soong’s People First Party 
and the New Party together control another 13 per- 
cent; the ppp has fewer 
than 30 percent. The 
behavior of KMT and PFP 
legislators could thus 
make or break Chen’s 
presidency. 

So far, KMT legislators 
are reveling in their new opposition role. They were 
extremely critical of Chen’s cabinet members when 
they first appeared before the legislature, taking 
them to task for everything from their ignorance of 
the details of their agencies to their physical pos- 
ture. A May 29 report in the Taipei Times quoted 
one KMT legislator commenting on the experience 
of grilling cabinet members: “Tve really enjoyed 
myself to the fullest during the past two days.” KMT 
legislators also voted down Chen's first two major 
bills: a proposal to institute government payments 
to senior citizens and a law shortening the work- 
week from 48 to 44 hours. 

One important check on KMT legislators’ obstruc- 
tionism is public opinion. Some legislators tried to 
force the new prime minister, Tang Fei, to resign 
when his recovery from surgery prevented him from 
meeting legislators on schedule. Their efforts pro- 
voked a strong backlash from citizens, 60 percent of 
whom told United Daily News pollsters they were 
satisfied with Tang’ cabinet’ performance. President 
Chen, too, has enjoyed high approval ratings early 
in his term. While many legislators believe their per- 
sonal political machines will protect them in the 
2001 midterm election, those who ignore the pop- 
ular desire for reform and quash Chen's proposals 
are taking a political risk. 

Cooperation from the legislature would make it 
much easier for President Chen to accomplish his 
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goals, but the new president came into office 
expecting resistance. He is hoping to accomplish 
enough of his policy objectives through adminis- 
trative action to persuade voters to give the DPP 
more seats in 2001. The most important of these is 
his anticorruption campaign. 

If one message emerged clearly from the March 
18 election, it was that the new president has a man- 
date to clean up political corruption. Much of Chens 
inaugural address was devoted to attacking corrup- 
tion—known in Taiwan as “black-gold politics” 
because it combines organized crime (the, “black 
way”) with money politics—and he has acted swiftly 
to build the groundwork for his anticorruption 
drive. He appointed Chen Ting-nan, a ppp politician 
with a pit-bull reputation, to be minister of justice. 
Chen is already setting up special prosecutors’ offices 
to attack practices such 
as bid rigging, bribery, 
kickback schemes, and 
vote buying. 

Breaking the back of 
black-gold politics will 
not be easy. Intimida- 
tion, bribery, and even murder are tools of the 
gangster-politicians’ trade. Gangsters and their 
agents in the legislature and county councils will 
fight to protect their interests. But unless Chen acts 
decisively to control the problem, he will be a one- 
term president. 


ACCOMMODATION, FOR THE MOMENT 

In his campaign, Chen Shui-bian put domestic 
issues at the forefront. He sought to distinguish 
himself from his opponents on issues such as clean 
government, social welfare, and democratic politics. 
In contrast, he avoided strong positions on inter- 
national and cross-strait relations. But now that he 
has won the election, he must confront the problem 
of Taiwan’ relationship with mainland China. If he 
can prevent relations from deteriorating further, 
many of the 60 percent of Taiwanese who did not 
vote for him will be pleasantly surprised. If he man- 
ages to reverse the slide toward acrimony and con- 
flict that has been building between the two sides 
in recent years, he will be a hero. 

Chen's biggest challenge in winning the presi- 
dency was his party’s association with Taiwan inde- 
pendence. Election results and public opinion 
surveys long ago made it clear that independence 
was a losing issue, so the ppp has been retreating 
from its pro-independence platform for some time. 
More than five years ago, the basic principle guid- 
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ing Chen’ policy was articulated by mainstream DPP 
leaders: because the Republic of China on Taiwan 
already is an independent sovereign nation, declar- 
ing independence is not necessary, and the party 
will not do so. 

Throughout the campaign, Chen made numer- 
ous statements aimed at calming fears about cross- 
strait relations. He summarized these commitments 
in his inaugural address, enumerating “Five Nos”: 
no declaration of independence, no change in the 
Republic of China name, no revision of the consti- 
tution to include the “special state-to-state” theory, 
no referendum on independence, and no abolition 
of the National Unification Guidelines. All five 
commitments hold as long as the People’s Republic 
of China does not use force against Taiwan. After 
the June 2000 summit meeting between North and 
South Korea’s leaders, Chen went even further, 
inviting Chinese President Jiang Zemin to join him 
at a similar event. 

Beijing’s options are to accept that Chen will be 
in power in Taiwan for the next four years and 
work with him, or to stonewall or try to break him. 
Some China watchers suggest the Peoples Repub- 
lic may take the latter road. So far, the dominant 
preference among the leaders in Beijing appears to 
be for accommodation, at least for the moment. 

China's leaders have had a mixed response to 
Chen's overtures. They have decided to give Chen 
a chance to show his sincerity, rather than follow- 
ing through on preelection threats that electing the 
“pro-independence candidate” would have dire 
consequences. For example, to avoid entirely fore- 
closing any chance of talking with Chen, Beijing 
apparently has decided not to name him as an 
enemy—even though it has also decided that the 
media cannot mention him by name at all. 

Yet Chinese leaders have barely acknowledged 
Chen’ concessions. Instead, they established a new 
precondition for the reopening of talks: Chen must 
accept the “one China” principle. This Chen can- 
not do. In his view, Beijings definition of “one 
China” (there is but one China, the People’s Repub- 
lic of China; and Taiwan is part of it) relegates Tai- 
wan to the status of a local government. Signing on 
to this principle would be tantamount to uncondi- 
tional surrender. : 

The one-China impasse could be overcome by 
permitting each side to define “one China” for itself. 
Taiwanese negotiators say Beijing agreed to this in 
1992, but the People’s Republic says it remembers 
only agreeing to shelve the issue. Chen has said he 
can accept this “one China, two interpretations” 


formula. In any case, unless Beijing permits Taiwan 
to have its own definition of one China—which 
Chen describes as “one future China” (that is, Tai- 
wan as part of one China in the future, perhaps as 
a member of a Chinese confederation or common- 
wealth)—talks are likely to remain stalled. 

Voters had low expectations of how well Chen 
would handle relations with Beijing; they elected 
him in spite of—not because of—his prospects on 
this issue. Thus, Betjing’s failure to follow through 
on its earlier threats has already enhanced Chen's 
standing with the Taiwanese people. To an elec- 
torate fearful of war, Chinas lukewarm reactions so 
far are a relief; at the same time, Chen is in line with 
public opinion when he refuses to accept Beijings 
terms for beginning negotiations. In short, Chen 
already has made more “progress” on cross-strait 
relations than most voters expected. 

President Chens dream of a Korean-style sum- 
mit between Taiwanese and mainland leaders is 
unlikely to come true soon. Beijing distrusts Chen 
(and most other Taiwanese leaders) too much to 
make an early agreement, and little consensus exists 
within the Chinese leadership on how to handle the 
Tatwan problem. Meanwhile, many DPP politicians 
believe that China’s domestic political conflicts 
make it impossible for Beijing to respond favorably 
to Tatwan'’s concessions. In their view, Chen already 
has hit too many balls into Beijing’s court; until Bei- 
jing returns some of them, Taiwan should not send 
any more across the net. 

Still, the improbability of a breakthrough does 
not mean cross-strait relations cannot improve 
under President Chen Shui-bian. Beijing is not the 
only important audience for Chen's initiatives. In 
the United States, Chen’s overtures have been well 
received. In the view of many American policy- 
makers, the provocative actions of Taiwan's previ- 
ous president, Lee Teng-hui, accelerated the 
downturn in cross-straits relations. To Washington, 
Chen's conciliatory gestures suggest that the days 
of provocation may be over. 

Many factors still militate against progress in 
cross-strait relations, but forces are also working 
in its favor. Taiwan's new government is commit- 
ted to seeking creative solutions to this tension. 
The United States, Taiwan’s most important inter- 
national friend, recognizes Chen’s goodwill as well 
as the constraints he faces. And the People’s 
Republic of China, for all its threatening rhetoric, 
is both reluctant and unprepared to use force 
against Taiwan. Negotiation is the only feasible 
route forward. i 


` “The United: States and China must engage ih some deep’ soul searching. 
What type of: strategic stability does the United. States: seek with China? 


Is China a large. .rogue „state whose strategic forces must be neutered by 
ae defensive systems, or is ‘it a small Russia where ae stability, is achieved 
ne tirongh mutual deterrence?” 





China, America, and Missile Defense: 
Conflicting National Interests 


PAUL H. B. GODWIN AND EVAN S. MEDEIROS 


hina has long opposed United States missile 

defense programs, beginning with the Rea- 

gan administration’s Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive of the early 1980s. This opposition continued 
through the 1990s but became especially vociferous 
in the latter part of the decade when the Clinton 
administration bowed to domestic political pressures 
to accelerate national missile defense programs and 
expand theater ballistic missile defense cooperation 
and support with Japan and Taiwan. Although the 
current administration’s missile defense programs 
are far less ambitious than those of the Reagan years, 
China’s apprehensions over their implications have 
been clearly and loudly stated. 

The Sino-American clash over missile defenses 
has coincided with several significant events that 
have heightened sensitivities on both sides of the 
Pacific. These include China’s use of short-range 
ballistic missiles to intimidate Taiwan in 1995 and 
1996, the modernization of China’ strategic forces, 
United States—Japanese efforts to buttress their 
alliance, and congressional investigation of China's 
alleged nuclear espionage. An environment has 
been created in which the dispute over missile 
defense involves fundamental differences over 
threat perceptions, national capabilities, national 
security concerns, and foreign policy priorities. In 
short, at the root of Sino-American disagreement 
over ballistic missile defenses are the conflicting 
national interests of Washington and Beijing. 
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Washington views these programs as a proper 
response to what it perceives as an increasingly threat- 
ening and unpredictable world. The proliferation of 
ballistic missile technologies and the capability to join 
them with weapons of mass destruction (chemical, 
biological, and nuclear weapons) has created an inter- 
national environment that the United States sees as 
far less stable than during the bipolar cold war era. 
Under these uncertain conditions, a “thin” national 
missile defense promises protection against acciden- 
tal launches and the threat of long-range ballistic mis- 
sile attacks by unpredictable “rogue” states (now 
known as “states of concern”) employing only a few 
weapons. Theater missile defenses promise protec- 
tion of American and allied forces, bases, and popu- 
lation centers within reach of shorter-range ballistic 
missiles. The joining of missile defenses with the 
deterrent effect of offensive weapons is seen as an 
enhancement of United States security and that of its 
allies. This combination of offensive and defensive 
capabilities undermines an aggressors ability to 
achieve its military and political objectives through 


‘the threat or use of ballistic missiles armed with 


chemical, biological, or nuclear weapons. 

Beijing perceives United States development of 
ballistic missile defenses in a distinctly different 
light. At one level, ballistic missile defense is viewed 
as yet another demonstration of America’s intention 
to secure its preeminent global military position 
and achieve “absolute security.” In its rawest form, 
many Chinese (especially within the military) see 
national missile defense (Nap) and theater missile 
defense (TMD) as key elements in an American strat- 
egy to “softly contain” China and to police the 
world. On a second level, Chinas opposition to mis- 
sile defense is based on substantive concerns 
regarding the possibility of nuclear blackmail, the 
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role of United States alliances in East Asia, Japan’ 
military potential, and dangers associated with 
United States military sales to Taiwan. 


BEIJING'S APPREHENSIONS 

Understanding Chinas fears requires a brief 
description of the NMD “architecture” and capabili- 
ties currently envisioned by the United States. 
National missile defense is to be built around 
ground-based interceptors and a family of ground- 
and space-based sensors that direct the interceptors 
to their targets. The missile defense system is to have 
three escalating deployment patterns, referred to as 
“capabilities” or “C.” C-1, with possible deployment 
in 2005, will be based in Alaska, with 20 interceptors 
designed to defeat no more than five “simple” reen- 
try vehicles that do 





will severely undermine the credibility of China's 
small, aging strategic deterrent of approximately 20 
liquid-fueled, single-warhead intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles (ICBMs). These weapons are primarily 
based unfueled in highly vulnerable silos with their 
warheads stored separately. Not only are they sub- 
ject to a disarming first strike by precise United 
States weapons, but NMD would prevent any sur- 
viving weapons from reaching their target. If a mil- 
itary conflict over Taiwan erupted, Chinese leaders 
fear the United States would use nuclear threats to 
prevent China’ invasion of Taiwan, to stop a con- 
flict from escalating, or to force a resolution on 
United States terms. With such a small, technolog- 
ically inferior nuclear force, Chinese planners 
believe that—for the first time since 1964—their 
country could be 


not employ penetra- P , , vulnerable to nuclear 
tion aids to confuse the With missile defense in place, Chinese planners coercion or black- 
interceptors. C-l has believe that—or the first time since 1964—- mail, as it was in the 
an expansion program their country could be vulnerable 1950s and early 


that by 2007 would 
deploy 100 intercep- - 
tors on the Alaskan sıte 
designed to counter more complex reentry vehicles, 
which use penetration aids. 

C-2 retains 100 interceptors but would upgrade 
the early warning and tracking radars, with deploy- 
ment around 2010. C-3, with a possible 2010-2011 
deployment, incorporates a new base ın North 
Dakota. Together with the Alaskan facility, C-3 is 
designed to defeat tens of complex reentry vehicles 
with 250 interceptors divided between the two bases. 

China therefore anticipates an emerging NMD of 
increasing effectiveness complementing the worlds 
most capable mix of offensive nuclear and conven- 
tional forces. Sha Zukang, director-general of the 
Foreign Ministrys Department of Arms Control and 
Disarmament, has criticized the linking of offenstrve 
and defensive capabilities, stating that the “United 
States practice of grabbing a spear in one hand 
while holding a shield in the other cannot but cause 
the legitimate concerns of other countries.” 

Shas criticism identifies Beijing's primary con- 
cern. Even a “thin” deployment of 100 interceptors 


1Even ın the 1980s, when the modernization programs 
began, Beijing was faced with the umplications of the strate- 
c defense mitiative. Since then China has also had to con- 
nt the nization of the Indian and Pakistani nuclear 
programs, which was demonstrated by their 1998 tests. 
Hence, whatever size force Beijing may have considered 
credible in the 1980s will almost certamly not be considered 
sufficient for the next two decades. Thus, China will deploy 
a larger and more sophisticated force than ıt currently does. 


to nuclear coercion or blackmail. 





1960s. Many Chi- 
nese military officials 
see United States 
NMD plans and the Taiwan issue as intimately 
linked. These fears have become so acute that 
Chinas continued adherence to its long-held policy 
of no-first-use is under debate in military circles. 

National missile defense also threatens the cred- 
ibility of China’s future strategic deterrent. Beijings 
aging, unreliable strategic force is to be replaced 
with a new family of solid-fueled weapons designed 
to increase the survivability, accuracy, and response 
time of China's deterrent. Although two new road- 
mobile long-range missiles and one new nuclear- 
powered ballistic missile submarine have been 
under development for over a decade, the number 
of weapons Beijing considers adequate to sustain a 
credible deterrent is not known. 

There is sufficient indication from Chinese anal- 
yses of future requirements to assume that even 
without NMD, the number of 1cBMs would be greater 
than the 20 or so now deployed.! Yet NMD injects a 
new factor into this equation and will play a defin- 
ing role in determining the future size of China's 
strategic capabilities. As Chinese officials have 
stated, NMD will require the deployment of many 
more missiles than they would prefer to ensure that 
defenses will not render China’ deterrent impotent. 
Beijing may also revisit its previous decision not to 
develop multiple warhead missiles. 

Washington has sought to assure Beijing that the 
planned missile defenses are not directed at China. 


Rather, the NMD program is indeed being designed to 
protect the United States from accidental or unau- 
thorized launches, and efforts by rogue states using 
one or two ICBMs to coerce the United States. But 
American explanations have fallen on deaf ears. 
Given the United States military's overwhelming 
strength and ability to deter an attack, Beijing sum- 
marily rejects the “rogue threat” argument as a pre- 
text to develop NMD. According to one Chinese 
analyst, developing NMD to protect the United States 
from North Korea, Iran, or Iraq is the equivalent of 
“building a cannon to hit a fly.” Most Chinese offi- 
cials and analysts see, NMD as largely directed at 
China. One source of Beijing’s skepticism can be 
found in the 1998 Rumsfeld Report and the unclas- 
sified 1999 National Intelligence Estimate assess- 
ments of potential missile threats that provide the 
analytic base for NMD and TMD. Both identify Chinas 
missiles as a possible threat to the United States. 

Beijings second set of arguments focuses on the 
1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty (ABM) and the 
implications for the future of arms control. China is 
concerned that the United States will proceed with 
NMD deployment, even at the risk of violating the 
treaty and rendering it void. Chinese officials have 
asserted that despite Russia's ratification of the sec- 
ond strategic arms reduction treaty (START 11), NMD's 
conflict with the ABM treaty could complicate imple- 
mentation of START I's provisions and indefinitely 
delay negotiations on START mm. China fears that with 
the ABM treaty abrogated and the strategic arms 
treaties endangered, Russia and the United States 
may not only sustain their nuclear forces above the 
START It levels (3,500 warheads each), but that Russia 
would revive its own NMD program. Hence, the 
absence of an ABM treaty and sustained high levels 
of strategic weapons could lead Russia and the 
United States to develop robust missile defenses to 
complement their offensive forces. This eventuality 
would further degrade China’ security environment 
and force it to commit even more resources to its 
strategic deterrent at a time when economic growth 
is still the paramount national priority. 


THEATER MISSILE DEFENSE |: TAIWAN 

. Following the same logic as NMD, theater missile 
defenses are viewed by the United States as comple- 
menting—not replacing—the extended nuclear 
deterrence that protects forward-deployed United 
States and allied forces and their supporting bases. 
China has indicated acceptance of TMD when its pur- 
pose is limited to the protection of United States 
forces. But Beijing strenuously objects to the transfer 
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of TMD capabilities to Taiwan and Japan, and to the 
design of theater defenses- so robust they could assist 
a United States national missile defense capability. 

United States TMD programs encompass a “fam- 
ily of systems” providing a “tiered” capability to 
attack missiles and/or reentry vehicles at different 
phases of their trajectory. “Lower tier” defense is to 
be performed by the land-based Patriot Advanced 
Capability—3 (pac-3) system. The most advanced 
version under development is designed to defend 
against short- and medium-range ballistic missiles 
and cruise missiles using an interceptor with a hit- 
to-kill capability at the terminal phase of the mis- 
siles or reentry vehicle’s flight. 

More ambitious objectives are set for “upper tier” 
systems represented by the United States Navy's 
Theater Wide ship-based program and the United 
States Army’s land-based Theater High Altitude Area 
Defense. These systems are being designed to inter- 
cept short-, medium- and long-range theater ballis- 
tic missiles at long range and high altitudes. Both 
can engage a missile or reentry vehicle within or 
outside the earth’s atmosphere. The Navy Theater 
Wide program is designed to attack missiles during 
their ascent or boost phase, during their midcourse 
trajectory, and during the descent phase near the 
defended area. 

China’s military and political leaders reserve a 
special antipathy for United States provision of 
advanced TMD capabilities to Taiwan. Although 
Taipei has already purchased pAc-2 systems, Beijing 
opposes any upgrades for them, especially the 
newest PAC-3 system with an advanced interceptor. 
China, of course, considers Taiwan part of the 
mainland and opposes United States involvement 
in cross-strait issues, especially arms sales—and 
especially arms sales involving theater missile 
defense, which is seen as the worst kind of military 
transfer because of its political implications. 

For Beijing, transferring TMD to Taiwan is essen- 
tially a political issue because China could easily 
defeat a TMD system with an overwhelming short- 
range ballistic missile barrage attack or with cruise 
missiles. Beijing’s primary concern is that the sale 
of more advanced TMD systems by the United States 
would constitute a qualitative jump in arms trans- 
fers, suggesting a form of extended deterrence. Bei- 
jing argues that the transfer of advanced TD to 
Taiwan would require more interaction between 
United States and Taiwanese militaries, leading to 
the creation of a de facto military alliance similar to 
the 1954 Mutual Defense Treaty between Taiwan 
and the United States. Consequently, this would 
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destroy the foundation for cross-strait dialogue, lead 
to what the China Daily refers to as an “unprece- 
dented setback” in Sino-American relations, and 
possibly spark a military confrontation. 

On similar political grounds, Beijing is con- 
cerned that TMD transfers to Taiwan would provide 
separatist forces a sense of security that could pos- 
sibly lead to calls for independence. Taiwan might 
also use some of the TMD technology to develop its 
own offensive missiles, although Washington 
denies this is technically possible. 

Washington has not decided whether to sell 
more capable TMD systems to Taiwan, and resolu- 
tion of this issue is not expected any time soon. The 
crux of the problem lies in divergent Chinese and 
American perspectives regarding the political and 
military dimensions of TMD in Taiwan. For the 


United States, the TMD decision is largely based on ` 


a military calculation of Taiwan's security and 
China’s willingness to create a more favorable secu- 
rity environment across the Taiwan Strait. Specifi- 
cally, the United States wants China to curb 
short-range ballistic missile deployment in the 
coastal provinces opposite Taiwan, which now 
numbers around 200 missiles and perhaps expand- 
ing at the rate of 50 per year. 

China rejects this inkage because it considers the 
Taiwan problem to be an internal affair. To Beijing, 
China’s missile deployments are irrelevant because 
the United States should not be providing TMD or 
other military items to Taiwan in the first place. Asa 
result, an offense—defense “missile race” has begun to 
emerge across the Taiwan Strait with no end in sight. 


THEATER MISSILE DEFENSE Il: JAPAN 

Chinese opposition to United States TMD coop- 
eration with Japan stems from a different set of con- 
cerns. Most important, Chinese officials have 
already expressed an understanding that lower-tier 
TMD in Japan is needed to protect United States and 
allied troops and bases; Beijing grudgingly sees 
Japan's lower-tier systems as satisfying a legitimate 
security need, especially given the proximity of the 
North Korean missile threat. Instead, China’s appre- 
hensions are focused on Japan's development of 
upper-tier TMD capabilities. Moreover, unlike with 
Taiwan, the United States is not only deploying 
complete TMD systems in Japan but is jointly devel- 
oping key missile defense technologies that will be 
used in the Navy Theater Wide upper-tier system. 

Chinese fears about Japanese intentions and 
potential military capabilities are also disproportion- 
ately acute. Japan’ invasion and brutal occupation of 


China in the 1930s and 1940s and Tokyo's continued 
unwillingness to formally apologize for the excesses 
of the imperial army have meant that few in Beijing 
trust Japan and are wary of its “real” ambitions. 

China opposes American cooperation with Japan 
on upper-tier system for four reasons. First, Beijing 
argues that United States—Japan TMD cooperation 
could provide the technical and political basis for 
eventual Japanese remilitarization. The TMD inter- 
ceptor technologies Japan is developing could be 
diverted to build ballistic or cruise missiles with 
advanced capabilities. Theater missile defense will 
not only improve Japan's defense production capa- 
bilities, but may encourage Japan to shift from a 
defensive to an offensive military strategy. Chinese 
analysts claim that Japan will first develop missile 
defenses (a “shield”) and then offensive missile 
forces (a “spear”). 

Second, Beijing is concerned that cooperation 
on TMD will change the nature of the United 
States—Japan military alliance, eventually leading to 
Japan to break out of it. At present, United States 
protection of Japan restrains its military ambitions 
but TMD cooperation will place the United States— 
Japan military alliance on a more equal basis. 

Third, if Japan acquired the Navy Theater Wide 
upper-tier system, it could, in times of crisis, be 
deployed around Taiwan to protect the island from 
Chinese missile attacks. Chinese fears were heightened 
by a 1999 Defense Department report stating that a 
single Aegis cruiser with a Navy Theater Wide 
could provide significant protection for all of Taiwan. 

Last, some Chinese maintain that TMD and NMD 
are closely related and that joint TMD development 
with Japan will assist the United States in develop- 
ing the NMD capabilities Beijing already opposes. 

Washington’ differences with Beijing over TMD for 
Japan are founded on vastly divergent assessments of 
Japans military capabilities and intentions, the 
United States ability to manage the relationship (that 
is, to restrain Japan), and the legitimacy of the threats 
facing Japan. Washington views Japan as a status quo 
power that relies on its military alliance with the 
United States for national security. The United States 
maintains that joint development of Twp will prevent 
Japan from building offensive missiles by providing 
for national protection rather than provide Tokyo 
with an incentive to break out of the alliance and 
build its own missiles. In addition, American mili- 
tary planners believe that given the constitutional 
limits on Japan's military expansion, Japan faces legit- 
imate security threats from North Korea that Top is 
meant to address. To be sure, many in Tokyo and 


Washington also favor TMD to protect Japan from a 
potential Chinese missile threat. However, that ratio- 
nale is seldom mentioned, given the sensitivities in 
Sino-Japanese relations. 


PROSPECTS 


Beijings diplomatic offensive seeks to constrain 


United States deployment of robust missile 
defenses, but the intense political pressures and 
momentum in the United States suggest no such 
restraint. China will almost certainly plan for the 
worst plausible outcome. If the United States 
deploys the most capable missile defenses under 
development, Sino-American strategic relations will 
remain stunted and China will engage in a sus- 
tained quantitative and qualitative buildup, beyond 
the general requirements of strategic moderniza- 
tion. These responses will be matched by a growing 
Chinese reluctance to participate in bilateral or 
multilateral arms control and nonproliferation 
negotiations, and Beijing may seek to actively 
obstruct progress by others on these issues. 

How can China and the United States avert such 
an outcome? Certainly, Beijing cannot be allowed 
to dictate United States policy, but neither can the 
United States veto China’s responses to perceived 
emerging threats to its security. 

Fortunately, the extensive lead-time before the 
more robust NMD can become operational or before 
China can deploy large numbers of the advanced 
theater and strategic weapons currently under devel- 
opment provides the opportunity for constructive 
dialogue. This window will shrink as Np deploy- 
ment decisions are made. Consequently, the diplo- 
matic attention Washington has been lavishing on 
Moscow should also be equally directed at Beijing 
in the hope of engaging the leadership in a strategic 
dialogue. At a minimum, negotiations should take 
the form of a dedicated channel focused on differ- 
ences in threat perceptions, national capabilities, and 
_ national security priorities. Although disagreements 

will certainly persist, such exchanges may gradually 
facilitate the development of a modicum of confi- 
dence in a relationship now devoid of trust. 

For this dialogue to prove effective, the United 
States and China must engage in some deep soul 
searching. What type of strategic stability does the 
United States seek with China? Is China a large 
rogue state whose strategic forces must be neutered 
by defensive systems, or is it a small Russia where 
strategic stability is achieved through mutual deter- 
rence? It would seem evident that treating China as 


a large rogue invites an offense—defense deployment 
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dynamic that would spark a sharp deterioration in 
bilateral relations. Similarly, Beijing must reconsider 
its long-standing policy of denying any transparency 
about the composition, size, and doctrine of its 
nuclear forces, since this lack of transparency pro- 
vides an incentive for deploying more capable NMD. 

Although challenging, theater defenses to be 
deployed in East Asia are more amenable to nego- 
tiation and deal-making than are bilateral NMD pro- 
grams. The issue of Taiwan presents major 
difficulties, however. Before making any final deci- 
sion, the United States must decide whether lower- 
or upper-tler TMD enhances or degrades Taiwan's 
security. Because China can simply overwhelm TMD 
with a barrage attack or countermeasures, the secu- 


‘rity benefits from TMD may be ephemeral, at best, 


and provocative, at worst. The value of Top for the 
United States and Taiwan lies in its potential use as 
a bargaining chip. Theater missile defense transfers 
to Taiwan could be limited to the land-based pac-2 
or the least-advanced model of the .pac-3 in 


_exchange for China's restraint in deploying short- 


range ballistic missiles in coastal provinces. Link- 
ing TMD sales to Taiwan with curbs on Chinese 
missile technology exports to both Pakistan and 
Iran is also in the United States security interest. 
The challenge facing Washington and Tokyo is to 
convince China that the alternatives to Twp for Japan 
are worse. Confronted with increasing vulnerability 
to North Korean missile threats, Japan could easily 
leverage its advanced space launch industry to 
develop sophisticated ballistic missiles if a missile 
defense program did not exist. More important, TMD 
cooperation serves as an alliance-enhancement mech- 
anism and further strengthens the greatest bulwark 
against Japanese remilitarization. In terms of confi- 
dence building, the United States and Japan could 
consider a system of joint operation of TMD platforms 
to provide further assurances to China that the system 
would not be used for other than defensive purposes. 
It should be understood, nonetheless, that 
although strategic dialogue and deal-making can 
seek to avert action—reaction deployment dynamics, 
it cannot eliminate all friction associated with the 
differences found in Sino-American approaches to 
security. Preparing highly capable missile defenses, 
regardless of how justified and benign in the eyes of 
American policymakers and military planners, has 
raised many deep-seated security concerns in Bei- 
jing that cannot be easily mollified. Without focused 
diplomacy, these programs risk disruption of a piv- 
otal relationship at the very time when the entire 


>~ security landscape in Asia is being reordered. Il 
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Smuggled Chinese: 

Clandestine Immigration to the United States 

By Ko-Lin Chin. Philadelphia: Temple University 
Press, 1999. 296 pp., $64.50, cloth; $22.95, paper. 


DENG XIAOPING ONCE SAID, “It is inevitable that when 
you open the window, the flies come in.” He should 
have added, “and the people jump out.” The discov- 
ery this June by British customs officials of 58 dead 
Chinese men and women in the back of a lorry in 
Dover who suffocated while being illegally trans- 
ported into Britain underscores the tragedy that many 
Chinese suffer in their efforts to secretly escape the 
“Middle Kingdom” as that window has opened wider. 

In Smuggled Chinese, Rutgers University sociologist 
Ko-Lin Chin puts a human face on the growth of Chi- 
nese illegal immigration. His study confirms much of 
the conventional wisdom about the motivations and 
methods of illegal immigrants and their experiences 
once they reach the United States. However, the 
authors findings also challenge certain stereotypes: 
that hierarchical Chinese organized crime networks 
are solely behind the dramatic rise in human smug- 
gling; that Chinese human smuggling is controlled 
exclusively by ethnic Chinese; and that smuggled Chi- 
nese are doomed to indentured servitude to pay off 
high-interest loans that finance their passage. 

What motivates the flow of illegal immigrants from 
China? Although the majority of Chins subjects 
expressed dissatisfaction with the Chinese govern- 
ment, most of the Chinese Chin interviewed left for 
economic reasons. Indeed, over 60 percent of the 
authors subjects cited “money” as their sole reason for 
coming to the United States. This correlates with what 
many observers believe. It also confirms my own dis- 
cussions with this community. A former client, him- 
self a Chinese illegal immigrant, once wryly dismissed 
the veracity of most Chinese asylum claims asserting 
that “[in China,] if a person really has problems with 
the government, they go to jail” 

The author's informants were not driven by absolute 
poverty, however; Chin writes that their reported aver- 
age income in China was $1,200 in 1993. This is well 
over even last year’s annual per capita GDP in China of 
$750. The perceived income differential with Ameri- 
cans, as well as with Chinese government officials and 
educated elites who have disproportionately reaped the 
benefits of China’s economic opening, drove most of 
Chin's subjects to venture abroad. This explanation sug- 
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gests that the increased global trade and economic 
deyelopment that will occur with China’s eventual 
accession to the World Trade Organization will only 
exacerbate the problem of illegal immigration. 

Once a Chinese national decides to leave the coun- 
try, “snakeheads” (professional human smugglers) 
funnel their clients through a mixed and often cir- 
cuitous combination of land, air, and sea routes, using 
phony travel documents or those obtained from cor- 
rupt government officials. 

Chin found that the means by which Chinese came 
to the United States directly influenced the amount of 
abuse they were subject to in transit. Passengers who 
came to the United States primarily by air waited 
longer to depart from China and, ironically, spent a 
longer time traveling to the United States. Despite 
their extended travel times, they were spared the 
harsh episodes of abuse showered on Chinese illegal 
emigrants by the various handlers and enforcers who 
are employed on the sea and land routes. Chin found 
this to be especially true for women, who were rou- 
tinely raped and forced to commit sexual acts for food 
and water. Chin's revelations of sexual abuse are espe- 
cially disturbing since minors as young as 6 years old 
are routinely smuggled into the United States. 

Chin disputes the popular belief that ethnic Chi- 
nese or traditional Chinese criminal organizations 
exclusively control Chinese illegal immigration. He 
describes the smuggling organizations as international 
businesses that employ a wide variety of licit and illicit 
actors. Because the smugglers are often legitimate 
businessmen and because their clients value and 
respect them, it has been virtually impossible for 
American law enforcement official to obtain the 
surveillance necessary to disrupt their trade. More- 
over, smuggling Chinese has become a truly global 
enterprise, employing Thais, Mexicans (who have 
learned key Chinese phrases, such as dun xla [“duck 
down”]), and Burmese. 

Chin also disputes the idea that most Chinese who 
enter the United States illegally are forced into a form 
of indentured servitude on arrival. It is widely 
believed that the high cost of passage to the United 
States ($30,000 to $50,000 per person) forces illegal 
immigrants to borrow this amount from loan sharks 
at up to 30 percent interest. But the subjects in Chin's 
study borrowed low-interest loans from family and 
friends to pay off their smuggling debts in full shortly 
after their arrival to the United States. Similarly, Chin 
finds little to substantiate the argument that many 
Chinese women are forced to work in brothels to pay 
off their debts. 

While Chin's findings serve as a useful corrective 
to some of the myths surrounding the Chinese 
migrant issue, the situation may be more sinister than 
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he portrays it. The author's interviews were with Chi- 
nese who illegally entered the United States between 
1987 and 1993. My recent experiences with Chinese 
immigrants in New York City, as well as anecdotal evi- 
dence from the media, suggest an increasing trend 
toward Chinese trapped into low-wage jobs and crim- 
inal activity. With an estimated 50,000 to 100,000 ille- 
gal Chinese entering the country annually, it is easy to 
see how successive waves of Chinese illegal immi- 
grants could exhaust the savings pools of their rela- 
tives and friends in the United States and thus begin 
to borrow money from loan sharks. 

Similarly, the author’s conclusion that Chinese illegal 
ts put almost no pressure on public resources 
in the United States is also distorting. This may have 
been true for early waves of illegal Chinese immigrants 
who were mostly adult men with the benefit of estab- 
lished family and friends in New York’s Chinatown. 
However, successive waves of illegal immigration have 
strained social institutions in Chinatown. Women and 
children have also entered the country in increasing 
numbers, and as a result already overtaxed New York 
City schools, health clinics, and child welfare agencies 
have experienced increased pressure. 

When examining how China, the various transit 
countries involved, and the United States should deal 
with illegal Chinese immigrants, Chin addresses the 
central contradiction in American immigration pol- 
icy: although the United States spends billions to 


grants once they are in the United States. Chin conse- 
quently advocates the increased deportation of illegal 
immigrants in INS custody and a restructuring of 
America’s asylum policy. 

While these recommendations make sense, they are 
largely conventional public solutions, such as 
increased border control, anticorruption efforts in 
China, and better enforcement of Department of 
Labor work regulations. Given the role of commercial 
traffic in Chinese illegal immigration, a more far- 
reaching policy appraisal would have suggested more 
market-oriented, private-sector solutions. 

The author also does not address how the United 
States should deal with the hundreds of thousands of 
Chinese illegal immigrants who have eluded the Ins and 
are living and working in the United States. Recently, 
the AFL-CIO has suggested granting amnesty to all ille- 
gal immigrants so they can continue to live and work 
in the United States. While well intentioned, this pol- 
icy would only encourage greater illegal immigration. 
An alternative solution 1s to grant immigration status in 
return for cooperation in the persecution of smugglers. 

Although some of Chin’s findings are dated, the 
author has created a powerful historical record. The 
narratives he has collected are especially nveting. 
Smuggled Chinese is an important volume for those 
seeking a more critical understanding of Chinese ille- 
gal immigration. 
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April-July 2000 


INTERNATIONAL 


Ethiopia—Eritrea Conflict 

May 14—The Ethiopian government says its troops have 
captured more terntory in the third day of border clashes 
with Eritrea, Eritrean officials say the report is propaganda 
aimed at voters in upcoming Ethiopian parliamentary 


elections and that Entrean forces have killed or wounded > 


more than 25,000 Ethiopian troops ın the last 3 days; at 
least 20,000 soldiers on both sides have been killed m the 
2-year war over disputed border territory. 

May 15—Fritrea says it has downed 2 Ethiopian aircraft and 
inflicted heavy Ethiopian casualties today along the border, 
Ethiopia concedes the loss of 1 helicopter; more than 
Oe ee civilne marh Mou Adde kee 
the capital, in support of the war 

May 18—According to the UN World Food Program, 
250,000 civilians have been displaced by fighting around 
the western Entrean town of Barentu, which was captured 
today by Ethiopian troops after a 3-day advance; the 
Eritrean government says the number of Entrean refugees 
is approximately 550,000; Ethiopian state television 
reports that Ethiopian forces have bombed military targets 
near Massawa, Eritrea’s main Red Sea port. 

May 25—Entrean troops pull back from the disputed border 
town of Zalembessa, which Eritrea captured in 1998; an 
Ethiopian spokeswoman says the forces withdrawal 
follows heavy Eritrean losses in 2 days of fighting; Entrea 
says the pullout is at the request of the Organization of 
African Unity (OAU). 

May 30—Ethiopia says it will dermtarize the terntory it has 
seized in western Eritrea over the past 18 days; the ` 
announcement comes as peace talks between the 2 `’ 
countnes begin in Algeria under the auspices of the OAU. 

June 18—Entrea and Ethiopia sign an OAU-drafted proposal in 
Algiers to end hostilities and allow UN peacekeepers to patrol 
a 16-mile “secunty zone” near the front; the pact, while not 
an official cease-fire, carnes UN sanctions upon violation. 


European Union 

June 19—At a meeting m Portugal, the union approves 
Greece as the 12th member of the single-currency union, or 
euro-zone, starting January 1, 2001. 

International Criminal Tribunal for the Former Yugoslavia 

April 3—In Bosnia, NATO troops arrest Momcilo Krajisnik, a 
senior Bosnian Serb leader during the 1992-1995 Bosnian 
war, Krajisnik is flown immedhately to The Hague tribunal, 
where he is charged with 9 war crimes, including genocide; 
if convicted he could face life in prison. 

Middle East Peace Process 

May 15—According to Palestinian Authority (PA) officials, 3 
Palestinians were killed and 350 others wounded m 
between Israeli troops and Palestinian forces in the West Bank 
today; Israel officials say 6 soldiers were wounded, yesterday, 
Israeh soldiers killed 1 Palestmian during demonstrations in 
the West Bank and Gaza in which thousands of Palestmians 
demanded the release of Palestinian prisoners and inchision 
of the Palestinian refugee issue m peace talks; m the past 2 


days of confrontations, Israeli troops have used tear gas, 
rubber bullets, and live ammunition on civilians, right-wmg 
Israeli government offictals say that PA President Yasir Arafat 
encouraged the uprisings in frustration over the peace 
slow pace. ` 

By a vote of 56 to 48, the Israeli parliament approves 
Prime Minister Ehud Barak's plan to transfer 3 villages 
near Jerusalem to full Palestinian control; tens of 
thousands of Jewish settlers gather in Jerusalem to protest 
the decision; the PA has had crvil control over the villages 
since 1995. 


July 25—-US-mechated talks between Barak and Arafat at Camp 


David, Maryland break down after 2 weeks; sources say the 2 
leaders disagreed primarily over the control of Jerusalem. 


Sierra Leone Crisis’ 
May 3—Seven UN peacekeepers have been killed and 3 others 


infured over the past 2 days in clashes with Revolutionary 
United Front (RUF) rebels in the central towns of Makeni 
and Magburaka; RUF guerrillas have captured 50 UN 
military observers and peacekeepers; the abductions 
occurred as the Nigeria-led intervention force ECOMOG 1s 
leaving the country after defending the government during 
the 8-year civil war, under a 1999 cease-fire agreement 
ending the civil war, 8,300 UN personnel have been” ` 
deployed m the country, primarily for rebel disarmament; 
despite the peace accord, thousands of RUF rebels have 
continued to commit atrocities against civilians. 


May 6—The' UN says that 500 peacekeepers, mostly Zambian 


and Nigerian, have been captured by the RUF in the past 
several days and that the RUF is using UN armored vehicles 


and other military gear, RUF leader Foday Sankoh, who 
became a government mmister as part of the 1999 cease-fire 
agreement, denies that the rebels have taken hostages. 


May 8—RUF guernilas kill 19 civihans and injure dozens of 


others when at least 5,000 people stage an ant-RUF 
demonstration outside Sankoh’s house in the capital of 
Freetown; the UN World Food Program stops delivering 
food aid to 200,000 people ın the country. 

Responding to UN Secretary General Kofi Annan’ calls 
for support, the US offers to provide planes to transport 
700 Bangladeshi forces to the country, Bntain says it will 
send 700 troops to evacuate European nationals 


May 13-——Government officials say that Sankoh and the RUF 


declared war on UN forces when Indian commander 
General Vijay Kumar Jetley moved troops earlier this 
month into the country’s richest diamond-mining area. 


May 14—RUF rebels unconditionally release 139 UN 


peacekeepers to Liberia after meeting with Liberian 
President Charles Taylor, a Sankoh ally who has been 
acting as crisis mediator, 850 British paratroopers remain 
in the region to help defend the capital; at least 4 Brinsh 
warships drop anchor off Freetown. 


May 17—Sankoh is captured by a local man in Freetown and 


is transferred to police custody ın the nearby town of 

Lungi; the rebel leader, who had been missing for 9 days, 
returned to his home to retrieve belongings 

before planning to turn himself in to the Nigerian embassy 
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May 18—Bnitish troops kill 4 rebels m a gunfight near Lungi, 
which is controlled by British special forces; rebels kll 1 
Nigerian peacekeeper and 6 progovernment soldiers in the 
town of Port Loko. 

May 22—The UN says that RUF rebels have freed 233 UN 
peacekeepers over the past week, the rebel force continues 
to call for Sankoh’ release. 

May 29—Liberian and UN officials say that the RUF has 
released the last of the 500 hostages taken earher this 
month; 4 missmg peacekeepers are beheved to have been 
killed during the tminal hostage taking, more than 200 

and 11 military observers remain surrounded 
by rebels in the bush m the eastern part of the country. 

June 15—Nearly 1,000 British forces withdraw from the 
country, leaving 200 soldiers to train army personnel and to 
perform limited duties, Britain has also promised 
more than $30 million in aid to the army 

July 15—UN troops from Ghana, India, and Nigeria rescue 
the 222 Indian and 11 military observers who 
had surrounded by RUF rebels in the eastern rebel-held 
town of Katlahun since May 


United Nations 

April 25—The organization fines Royal Dutch/Shell Group, 
one of the world’ largest oil compames, $2 million for 
violating the international embargo agamst Iraq; results 
from tests conducted earher this month traced oil carried 
by a chartered Russian tanker on April 5 to Iraq; Royal 
Dutch/Shell has said that the oil was Iranian 

May 18—In a unanimous vote, the Security Council imposes 
an arms embargo on Ethiopia and Eritrea for 1 year or until 
the conflict between the 2 countries ts resolved. 

July 13—Lieutenant General Boonsrang Niumpradit of 
Thailand ıs appomted commander of the UN peacekeeping 
force m East Tumor, replacing Lieutenant General Jaime de 
los Santos of the Philippines; the UN had assumed 
administratrve control of the former Indonesian territory 
1n February. 

US—Cuba 

April 22—US tmmigranon agents seize 6-year-old Elán 
Gonzalez from his relatives’ Miami home and reunite him 
with his father, Juan Miguel González, who had traveled to 
the US earlier this month to retneve the boy, Gonzalez had 
become the center of an mternational custody battle 
between US and Cuban relatives after he was found 
floating off the Flonda coast in an inner tube in November 
1999; Ehan and 14 other Cubans had been attempting to 


emigrate to the US when their boat capsized, drowning 10 
of the passengers, including his mother. 

June 28—Elidn and Juan Miguel Gonzalez, along with 
several relatives and friends, leave for Cuba after the US 
Supreme Court refuses to hear an appeal or to grant a 
request for a stay filed 2 days ago by Elidn’s Miami 
relatives; the case was directed to the Supreme Court last 
week after the 11th Cucut Court rejected the Miami 
relatives’ request to reconsider its June 1 ruling that the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service was not required 
to grant Ehán an asylum hearing. 

World Bank 

May 18—The bank approves a $232-muillion loan to Iran, its 
first in 7 years, for a Tehran sewage-treatment project and 
health care improvements; the US opposed the loan 
because it considers Iran to be a state that sponsors 
terrorism and because of the current trial of 13 Iranian Jews 


on questionable espionage charges. 


July 7—The bank rejects a $40-million loan to China that 
would have helped the government relocate 58,000 poor, 
mostly ethnic Chmese farmers from the eastern part of 
Qinghai province to historically Tibetan lands in central 
Qinghai; the United States and other Western governments 
say the resettlement plan would have resulted m “cultural 
genocide”; China says it will finance the plan on its own. 


ARMENIA 

May 2-—President Robert Kocharyan fires Prime Minister 
Aram Sargsyan and his government, citing its inability to 
solve social and economic issues; a Kocharyan 
spokesman says a new date has not been set for the 
appointment of a new government. 


BELARUS 

May 19—Mmsk Municipal Court sentences former Prime 
Minister Mikhail Chigir to 3 years in prison, with a 2-year 
suspension, for abusing power by showing favoritism to a 
private firm; Chigir also is ordered to pay $209,000 in 


June 6—aAlija Izetbegovic, the Bosnian Muslim chairman of the 
Bosnian Federations 3-member presidency, which includes a 
Bosnian Serb and a Bosnian Croat, says he will resign in 
October, 2 years earlier than planned; Izetbegovic, who was 
among the of the 1995 Dayton Peace Agreement 
that ended the 3-year ethnic conflict, says his age and ill 
health are the main reasons for his retirement, federal law 
provides no provision for presidential succession 


CHILE 

May 23—The Court of Appeals, in a 13-9 decision, hfts the 
senatorial immunity that prevented the prosecution of 
former dictator General Augusto Pinochet; Pinochet faces 
charges of involvement in the kidnapping, murder, and 
torture of thousands of people durmg his rule from 1973 to 
1990; the decision can be reversed by the Supreme Court. 


CHINA 

April 25—Police detain more than 100 members of the 
banned spintual group Falun Gong in Beymgs Tiananmen 
Square during an anniversary commemoration; on April 
25, 1999, 10,000 members engaged in a sit-m to gain 
official recognition of the group; 3 months later, the 
government banned Falun Gong as an “evil cult.” 


COLOMBIA 

April 12—The country’s second-largest leftist guerrilla group, 
the National Liberation Army (ELN), says it will begin a 
10-day Easter cease-fire today, ending a week-long 
campaign of highway blockades and kidnappmgs; the ELN 
also says it will free 4 crew members who were kidnapped 
during an airliner hijacking last year, the temporary truce 
does not include a cessation of attacks on the military 

April 25— President Andrés Pastrana agrees to cede a 
Delaware-sized portion of northern land to the ELN for 9 
months m exchange for peace talks; the ELN agrees not to 
increase military activities elsewhere and to abide by the 
zone’ civilian government, area residents say they will 
block highways to protest the deal; since Pastrana ceded 
control of a larger region in 1998 to the Revolutionary 


Armed Forces of Colombia (FARC), the country’ largest 
Marxist guerrilla group, the ELN has waged a campaign of 
hijacking, ladnapping, and mfrestructure sabotage. 

April 26—Peace commissioner Victor Ricardo, who has led 
FARC cease-fire negotiations for the past 2 years and who 
helped reach yesterday’ deal with the ELN, resigns; Pastrana 
announces the resignation hours after FARC says that 
wealthy cinzens and businesses refusing to pay a guerrilla- 
imposed “peace tax” will be kidnapped, leftist rebels 
kidnapped nearly 3,000 people m the country last year. 

April 29—FARC launches a new political party, the Bolivanan 
Movement for a New Colombia, and names Alfonso Cano 


party chairman. 

May 8—Minister of the Interior Nestor Marttnez resigns; 
President Pastrana names former Vice President Humberto de 
La Calle, of the opposition Liberal Party, to the post; Martinez 
and other cabinet ministers were due to face a no-confidence 
motion in congress today after being accused in March of 

lawmakers to support government legislation. 

July 11—President Pastrana replaces 9 of 22 cabinet 
members, creating a slight majority for the ruling 
Conservative Party; in the past 3 days, 3 top economic 
leaders—Fimance Minister Juan Camilo Restrepo, Planning 
Director Mauricio Cardenas, and Economic Development 
Minister Jaime Cabal Sanclemente—have resigned. 


CONGO 

May 4—The government signs an agreement with the UN 
allowing the expansion of the 100-member UN momtonng 
group already m the country to a team of 5,537 troops and 
personnel to oversee the April 14 cease-fire pact; the UN 
says the force will be deployed by July or August; rival rebel 
factions backed by former allies Uganda and Rwanda have 
been battling President Laurent Kabila’ government, which 
has been aided by Zimbabwe, Namibia, and Angola, since 
1998: ın 1997 Kabila ousted dictator Mobutu Sese Seko in 
the country then known as Zaire. 

May 23—The country’ main rebel force, the Congolese Rally 
for Democracy, says it will join Uganda and Rwanda in 
withdrawing its troops from Kisangani, the country’s third- 
largest city, and in allowing UN forces to take over the area; 


had agreed to a full 
were killed and hundreds of others wounded in clashes 
between the 2 armies m the northern diamond-rich town. 

June 8—The New York-based International Rescue 
Committee says that more than 1 7 million people have 
died in the country’s 2-year war, the refugee agency 
attributes 200,000 deaths to violence, and the remainder to 
war-related medical and food shortages. 

June 11—Rwandan troops drive Ugandan soldiers from 

after 7 consecutive days of fighting: the 
International Committee of the Red Cross estates that 
150 civilians have been killed and 700 wounded in the 
latest violence; both armies were in the process of 
withdrawing from the city last week when the new fighting 
broke out. 

June 21-——-President Kabila says he is shuttmg down OAU 
negotiations among the country’s warring factions because 
OAU medhator Str Ketumile Masire of Botswana openly 
criticized the government. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
May 18—The Central Electoral Board declares Hipshto Mejfa, 
of the center-left Dominican Revolutionary Party, the winner 
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in the presidential election held 2 days ago; Mejia won 
49.87% of the vote; the announcement occurs after 
governing Dominican Liberation Party candidate Danilo 
Medina and former President Joaquin Balaguer, of the Social 
Christian Reformist Party, withdraw from a runoff, saying a 
second round would cause instability and hurt the economy. 


ECUADOR 

May 10—The government replaces 3 top military officials 
who resigned yesterday to protest President Gustavo 
Noboa’s amnesty plan for soldiers involved in the January 
coup; Vice Admiral Miguel Saona replaces Telmo Sandoval 
as chairman of the joint chiefs of staff, Vice Admiral 
Fernando Donoso replaces Ennque Monteverde as head of 
the navy, and General Oswaldo Dominguez replaces 
Ricardo Ingoyen as air force chief. 

June 1—Congress pardons former armed forces chief General 
Carlos Mendoza and 116 other miltary officers who were 
involved in the January coup that replaced former 
President Jamil Mahuad with Noboa, who was vice 
president at the ume; Noboa had requested the amnesty. 


ETHIOPIA 

Apni 6—Local authorities report that m March more than 400 
people, mostly children, died from famme in the southeastern 
Gode region, according to aid workers, the current drought- 
related food shortage threatens millons of people; a regional 
famme clatmed more than 1 million lives in the 1980s. 

June 16—Results from May 14 elections show that the ruling 
Ethioptan Peoples Revolutionary Democratic Front (EPRDF) 
has won 467 of the 548 seats in the lower house of 
parlament; and independent candidates won 12 
seats; the EPRDF also is assured a majority of the upper 
houses 110 seats because the party has gained control of 
Tegional councils that nominate upper-house members; Prime 
Minister Meles Zenawi will serve a second 5-year term. 


Fin 

May 19—Seven armed men storm parhament and take Prime 
Minister Mahendra Chaudhry and the entire cabinet 
hostage; President Ratu Sir Kamisese Mara declares a state 
of emergency, coup leader George Speight, a businessman 
and son of opposition lawmaker Sam Speight, says the 
coup is in behalf of the country’s indigenous peoples, who 
make up 51% of the population; Chaudhry is ethmc 
itdan. as are 44 Of Pians since Chatidnive electioni 
year ago, indigenous groups have accused the prime 
minister of favoring Indians. 

May 21—The rebels who continue to detain members of 
parliament swear themselves in as the new government and 
say they will not surrender, Speight names himself interim 
prime mmister, since the coup, the military, the police, and 
influennal government leaders have expressed support for 
the democratically elected government. 

May 29—Armed forces chief Commodore Frank Batnumarama 
says that the military is taking control of the country and 
declares martial law; military officials say President Mara has 
resigned to allow the imposition of martial law. 

July 13—Over the past 2 days, nationalist rebels have freed 
Pnme Mmister Chaudhry, his son Rajendra, and 25 others 
who had been held captive inside parliament since May; 
the Great Council of Chiefs, the 70-member executive body 
that appomts presidents and senators, elects Ratu Josefa 


Uoilo as president, following last weeks agreement with 
rebel leader Speight to create a new government and a new 


consntution that would curtail Indian nghts in exchange 
for the release of the hostages. 
July 26—The mihtary arrests Speight and 3 aides at a 
checkpoint after the rebel leader allegedly threatens the hfe 
of President Iloilo; 30 rebels and 1 soldier are injured when 
government troops then storm a school in Suva, the capital, 
where 300 Speight supporters have been encamped; Iloilo 
is expected to announce the new cabinet later this week; 
the military says Speight may be charged with treason, 
which carnes the death penalty. 


FRANCE 


Corsica 

July 20—Nationalist politicians accept a government proposal 
to grant the island autonomy, endmg 20 years of separatist 
violence, under the agreement the government will 
gradually transfer power to the island until 2004, when the 
constitution will be changed to reflect the shift 


April 10—Results from yesterday's elechons show that Prime 
Minister Costas Simitis, of the Panhellenic Socialist 
Movement (Pasok), is reelected with 43.7% of the vote; 
Costas Karamanlis, leader of the conservative New 
Democracy Party, earns 42%, Pasok will hold 158 of the 


300 parhamentary seats, and New Democracy 125 


Ham 

May 31—Results from the May 21 elections show that Lavalas 
Family, the party of former President Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide, won 16 of 19 contested senate seats and 23 of 83 
seats in the Chamber of Deputies; several opposition 
parties had dropped out of the balloung in recent months, 
citing election fraud. 


HUNGARY 

June 6—Ferenc Madi, the head of a center-nght coalition, is 
elected president by a parliamentary vote of 243 to 96, with 
12 ballots declared invalid; Madl, a law scholar, will replace 
2-term President Arpad Goncz in August 


INDIA 

Jone 17—Armed members of Ranvir Sena, an upper-caste, 
landlord-backed mihtia, kill 34 lower-caste residents of the 
northeastern town of Miapur in Bahar state; an m 
official says the attack is retalianon for the deaths of 11 
upper-caste villagers last week by members of leftist 
organizations peasants; today’s massacre is the 
states eighth major caste-related attack m the past 6 months. 


INDONESIA 

May 12—The government and the separatist Free Aceh 
Movement sign a 3-month cease-fire set to begin June 2; 
the guernila group's 25-year fight to gain independence for 
northern Aceh province intensified after the government 
allowed East Timor to become a separate nation last year, 
President Abdurrahman Wahid says he will not grant 
independence to Aceh, but will provide greater autonomy 
and more funding, more than 5,000 people have been 
killed in the past 10 years of the conflict. 

May 17—A joint civilan-multary tribunal in the Acehnese 
city of Banda Aceh convicts 24 soldiers and 1 civihan of the 
murders of 56 students and 1 teacher during a 1999 


military operation in the province; human nghts groups 


and provincial leaders say the sentences, ranging from 8.5 
to 10 years, are too lenient. 

May 18—At least 25 people have been lalled m the past 3 
days of Muslim-Christlan fighting in Ambon, a town ın the 
Maluku islands; more than 2,500 people have been killed 
m sectanan violence in the region since January 1999. 

May 30—North Maluku military chief Lieutenant Colonel 
Sukarwo says at least 44 people were killed and 102 others 
wounded yesterday when members of Laskar Jihad, a 
Muslim fighting force, raided a mostly Christian village on 
Halmahera island in North Maluku; last week, 34 civilians 
were killed in the same area in a similar attack 

June 20—Approximately 500 Muslim fighters kill at least 116 
people in an attack on the primarily Christian town of 
Duma ın the Maluku islands; police say 108 Christians and 
8 Mushms died, but church workers say the death toll is 
152 Chrisnhans and 8 Muslims: the official Antara news 
agency says 150 people are wounded; according to the 
Associated Press, the Islamic group Laskar Jihad allegedly 
sent more than 2,000 paramihtaries into the Moluccas 
eres Dus ab ee gor iowa ne er any memben 
ia ae 


IRAN 

April 8—In the past 2 days, police have arrested and jailed 40 
people in the northwestern city of Khalkhal during nots 
that began after the overturning of reformer Mostafa 
Khanzadi’s parliamentary electoral victory, citing voting 
irregularities in the February elections, the Guardian 
Council, a hard-line supervisory body, awarded the city’s 
parliamentary seat to the conservative runner-up; Khanzadi 
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is the seventh reformist member of parament whose 
victory has been annulled by the Guardian Council in the 
past month; reformists backing President Mohammad 
Khatami had won 189 of 226 seats im first-round elections 
2 months ago. 

April 24—The hard-line fudiciary suspends 12 reformist 
publications, including 8 major daily newspapers, and 
detains 2 journalists for insultmg Islam; the judicial actions 
come after supreme religious leader Ayatollah Ali 
Khamenei’ statement last week that as many as 15 
reformust newspapers undermined Islamic and 
revolutionary principles. 

May 6—The Islamic Iran Particrxpation Front, the country’s 
largest reformist party, says that reformers won 52 of 66 
parliamentary seats in yesterday's run-off legislative 
elections, hard-lmers won 10, and independents 4; the 
Guardian Council must endorse the results 

May 20—The Guardian Council endorses the victory of 26 
reformist candidates in the February 18 legislattve 
elections, confirming that reformers will control 
parliament for the first time since the 1979 Islamic 
revolution; the council also awarded hard-hners 2 of the 30 
contested seats and annulled the results of 2 others; last 
week Ayatollah Ali Khamenei said the results should not be 
delayed any longer 

July 1—The Revolutionary Court convicts 10 Jewish men of 
spying for Israel and of membership in an ulegal group and 
sentences them to prison terms ranging from 4 to 13 years; 
4 Muslims are also convicted and receive prison sentences 
of 2 to 4 years; 3 other Jews facing similar charges are 
acquitted; European Union officials call for a reversal of the 
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convictions because of lack of evidence; although 8 of the 
Jewish defendants had confessed publicly, domestic and 
international leaders suspect coercion 


IRAQ 

April 6—According to a military spokesman, 14 people were 
killed in air stnkes by Western governments m the 
southern region today; the US mulitary says that American 
and British jets struck antiaircraft artillery targets after 
being fired upon while patrolling the no-flight zone allied 


forces imposed on northern and southern Iraq after the end 


of the Persan Gulf War m 1991. 
June 1—American and British jets bomb the country’s air 
defenses for the fourth day after coming under fire m the 


northern no-flight zone; it 1s the 39th such tncident this year, 


but the first time that bombmg has contmued for 4 days. 
June 30—US military officials say that the government has 

restarted its missile program and has conducted 8 flight-tests 

of a short-range balhsuc missile that can carry conventional 


or chemical and biological weapons; because the missile has a 
range of less than 95 miles, it does not violate UN restrictions 


imposed on the country after the 1991 gulf war. 


ISRAEL 

April 17—The government says it will withdraw all troops, 
estimated at 1,000, from Lebanon by July 7; the military 
invaded Lebanon in 1978 and has since occupied the 
country’s southern region to prevent attacks on Israeli 
civilians by Hezbollah, an Iran-backed Islamic guerrilla 
group; at least 4,500 UN peacekeepers will oversee the 
withdrawal and patrol the border. 

April 19—The government releases 13 Lebanese prisoners 
who were seized in 1986 during army roundups of 
guerrilla sympathizers; the prisoners had been held as 
“bargaining chips” to obtain the return of Israeli soldiers 
missing in action; last week, the Supreme Court ordered 
the Lebanese prisoners’ release. 

May 5—Government warplanes fire missiles on a Hezbollah 
arms depot m its southern Lebanon zone of control, 


yesterday Hezbollah fired 5 rockets into the northern Israeli 


border town of Qiryat Shemona, lallmg 1 soldier and 
wounding another, the rebel attack was in response to 
incidents in Lebanon over the past 2 days in which the 
South Lebanon Army, a 2,500-member Israeli-backed 
milina, killed 5 Lebanese, and an Israeli plot bombed a 
Hezbollah leaders home. 

May 22—The South Lebanon Army abandons villages, 
command posts, and weapons to advancing Hezbollah 
guerrillas in the center region of southern Lebanon that is 
scheduled for the July handover, government warplanes 
bomb Hezbollah members and supporters who move into 
the border area, killing as many as 5 civiHans and infuring 
dozens of others, according to Lebanese sources; hundreds 
of Israeli ctvilians in northern Israel are leavmg their homes. 

May 23—Hezbollah guerrillas reclaim the southern Lebanon 
reglon that has been occupied by government troops since 
1978; earlier today soldiers and progovernment 
militiamen had abandoned all Lebanese outposts, 6 weeks 
earlier than scheduled; the UN says it will increase its 
peacekeepmg force in the region to 7,935 troops once the 
withdrawal ıs confirmed. 

May 28—President Ezer Weizman announces that he will 
resign July 10 following charges by state prosecutors that 
he umproperly accepted more than $300,000 from 
businessmen and failed to report it, Weizman’ second term 


was scheduled to end in 2002; an election in parliament to 
select a new president 1s set for July 31. 

June 22—Three cabinet members from the leftist Meretz party 
withdraw from Prime Minister Ehud Baraks 6-party coalition 
government as part of an agreement in which the ultra- 
conservative Shas party rescmds the resignation it had 


also stipulates that Meretz will remain a partner in 
coalition and that Shas will not interfere m the peace process. 
July 9—Six cabinet members and their 3 nghtist parties— 
Shas, Yisrael B’Alryah, and the National Religious Party— 
withdraw from Baraks governmg coalition in opposition to 
territorial concessions they beheve Barak will make to PA 
leader Yasir Arafat at tomorrow’ US-mediated summit at 
Camp David; although Barak now has a 42-78 minority m 
parliament and only 11 of 24 ministers remain in the 
cabinet, a Dahaf Institute poll shows that 52% of the 
country’s citizens share Baraks willingness to compromise 
with the Palestinians 


hary 

April 26—Former Treasury Minister Gruhano Amato, an 
independent, 1s sworn ın as prime mmister, at President 
Carlo Azeglio Campis request Amato yesterday formed a 
new 8-party, center-left government, the country’s 58th; last 
week, Prime Minister Massimo D’Alema resigned after poor 
showings by his coalition parties m regional elections. 


Ivory COAST 

May 18—General Robert Guel, the country’s military leader, 
dissolves the interim government 2 days after army leaders 
lifted a ban on political meetings; the dissolved cabinet 
included military officers and members of various civihan 
parties; In recent weeks public opposition has been growing 
to Guel’s military junta, which seized power from former 
President Henry Konan Bedie in a December 1999 coup. 

May 19——Guei appoints a new 24-member cabinet, including 
8 army officers; officials of the opposition Rally of the 
Republicans party say Guel is trying to entrench army rule 
and i 


groups. 

July 25—~Results from a referendum held 2 days ago show 
that 86.5% of voters approve a new constitution; voter 
turnout was 56%; the constitution stipulates that the 
governing National Public Salvation Committee funta must 
hand power to an elected civilian head of state and 
parliament within 6 months; the constitution also lowers 
the voting age from 21 to 18 and puts an independent 
electoral commission in charge of posttransition elections. 


JAPAN 


April 5—By a 472-to-260 vote, parliament chooses Liberal 
Democratic Party head Yoshiro Mon as prime minister, 


Mori replaces Keizo Obuchi, who has been in a coma since 
suffering a stroke 3 days ago; after he is sworn in, Mori 
reappolnts the entire Obuchi cabinet, which had resigned 
yesterday in preparation for Moris nomination; national 
elections for a new prime mmister must be held by 
October. 


May 14——Former Prime Minister Obuchi dies. 
June 26—Results from yesterdays general elections show that 


the 3-party governing coalition retains its 
majority with 56% of the vote, or 271 of the 480 seats: 


“Mors Liberal Democratic Party, which wins 233 of the 


coalition’ 271 seats, loses 38 seats and its majority in the 


lower house; the opposition Democratic Party earns 26%, or 
127 seats, a gain of 32 seats; on June 2, Mon had dissolved 
parliament’ lower house after his popularity fell below 20% 
in the midst of a faltering national economy, personal 
scandals, and remarks about the country being “divme.” 


KAZAKHSTAN 

June 27—Parliament votes 95-9 to grant President Nursultan 
Nazarbayev a permanent spot on the Security Council and 
as leader of the People’s Assembly, the bill also allows 
Nazarbayev Hfetrme access to future presidents and other 
elected officials; N led the country when it was a 
Soviet republic and became president in 1995 when a 
national referendum extended his powers. 


KOREA, NORTH 

June 15—President Kim Jong I] and South Korean President 
Kim Dae Jung, meeting for the first time in the capital of 
Pyongyang, reach an agreement the need for 
reconciliation and unification of the 2 countries, which 
technically have been at war for 50 years; the agreement 
also calls for exchange visits between divided families and 
increased economic and cultural exchanges. 


KOREA, SOUTH 

May 18—Pnme Minister Park E E E court 
rules that he had concealed $5.3 milhon ın property to 
avoid paying taxes; President Kim Dae Jung appoints 
Finance Minister Lee Hun Jai acting prime minister. 

May 22—Kim appoints conservative United Liberal Democrat 
Lee Han Dong as prime mmister. 


LATVIA 

April 12—Prime Minister Andns Skele resigns after 2 of the 3 
parties in his coalition government withdraw over a 
privatization dispute; Skele’s People’s Party favors quicker 
privatization of state firms than do Latvias Way and For 
Fatherland and Freedom. 


MEXICO 

July 3—Results from yesterday’ election show that Vicente 
Fox Quesada of the conservative National Action Party 
(PAN) is elected president with 42.8% of the vote, defeating 
the governing Institutional Revolutionary Party (PRI) 
candidate, Francisco Labastida Ochoa, who earns 35.7%; 


leftist Cuauhtémoc Cardenas Sélorzano takes 17%; PANS _ 


victory ends 71 years of PRI rule. 


July 4—Results from elections held 2 days ago show that, 
with voter turnout at 90%, the communist Mongolian 
People’s Revolutionary Party has won 73 of 76 open 
parliamentary seats; the party had ruled the country from 
the 1920s until 1996, when a democratic coalition ousted it 
from government. 


NIGERIA 
25-—Approximately 200 people have been killed m the 

past 2 days of clashes between Christian ethnic minorities 
and Muslim Hausa-Fulani in the northern city of Kaduna; 
authorines believe the fighting was triggered by the deaths of 
2 mihtant youths in Aba, a city in the mostly Christian 
southern region, when police raided the headquarters of the 

Movement for We 7 cmiee onion me SoveTeigi 
State of Biafra. 
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PAKISTAN 

April 6—An antiterrorism court convicts former Prime 
Minister Nawaz Sharif of hijacking a commercial airliner, 
sentences him to life impnsonment, and orders him to 
forfeit all personal property, 6 codefendants are 
but are held on corruption charges; in October 1999 Sharif 
had refused inital landing permission to a plane carrying 
198 people, including General Pervez Musharraf, whom he 
earher had fired as army chief of staff, Musharraf assumed 
power in a military coup hours after his plane was fmally 
allowed to land 

May 12——-The 12-member Supreme Court rules that last year’s 
coup resulting in Sharifs ouster was legal but sets a 3-year 
deadline on elections to return the country to civilian role. 


PALESTINIAN AUTHORITY 

May 1—The Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
(PFLP), a radical faction of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization, accepts the resignation of leader George 
Habash; the groups deputy leader, Abu Ali Mustafa, who 
was allowed to enter the self-ruled areas last year after 32 
years in exile, is expected to be elected the new PFLP 
leader, Habash, who led the Manxist-Lenmist group since 
he established it in 1968, had opposed the Palestinian- 
Israeli peace process. 


PERU 

April 12—Results from elections held 3 days ago show that 2- 
term President Alberto Fujimori, of the Peru 2000 
coalition, has received 49.8% of the vote and Alejandro 
Toledo, of the centrist Democranc Coordination/Possible 


Country party, 40.3%; a runoff between the 2 candidates 
will be held later this month; momtors from the 
Organization of American States (OAS) say Fujimori 
supporters may have committed fraud at votmg centers and 
in ballot counting. 

May 18—Toledo withdraws from the presidential runoff 
scheduled for May 28 because he believes the vote will be 
fraudulent; yesterday President Fujimori refused Toledo's 
requests that the vote be delayed until mid-June so that 
international election monitors could ensure the electoral 
computer system's accuracy. 

June 2—£lection authorities announce that Fujimon has won 
a third presidential term with 51.2% of the vote m the May 
28 nmoff elections; Toledo, whose name remained on the 
ballot after his withdrawal, earned 17 68%; 31.12% of voters 
canceled or left their ballots blank: last week, election 
observers from the OAS and the US-besed Carter Center left 
the country in protest over Fujimori’ refusal to postpone“ 
the election 


PHILIPPINES 

April 23—-The radical Islamic separatist group Abu Sayyaf 
kidnaps 21 people, mostly foreign tounsts, from Malaysias 
Sipadan Island and takes them by boat to Jolo, in the 
southern Phihppines; on March 20, Abu Sayyaf rebels had 
seized more than 50 hostages, 27 of whom are still being 
held, from 2 schools in the southern Phihppme island of 
Basilan; the group has demanded that the US government 
release Ramzi Yousef, who was convicted of plotting the 
1993 World Trade Center bombing, and Sheik Omar 
Abdel-Rahman, who was convicted of conspiring to bomb 
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New York City landmarks; Abu Sayyaf also demands a 
return to barter trading in the southern part of the country, 
a ban on large fishing boats, and the implementation of a 
1976 eo Muslim 
region on the island of Mindanao. 

Api a The ary cuits anda Saogal n 
Basilan in an attempt to free 27 hostages being held there, 
officials say 10 rebels and 4 solchers were killed; the rebels 
threaten to kill their hostages if the troops do not withdraw 

May 3—Four Basilan hostages are killed by Abu Sayyaf 
guerrillas and 15 others are rescued when government 
troops clash with the rebels as they attempt to relocate the 
captives; an unknown number of captors flee with the 
remaining 8 hostages. 

As many as 35 people are killed and dozens of others 
wounded across southern Mindanao island in bomb and 

attacks by the Moro Islamic Liberation Front 

(MILF), the country’ largest Muslim guernila group; the 
MILF also detams approximately 100 people from area 
highways, 4 days ago, the MILF had withdrawn from peace 
talks for an autonomous Muslim region, claiming the 
government had violated a cease-fire that it had signed with 
the group in 1996, 

May 6—In Basilan, military officials say they have discovered 
the bodies of 2 beheaded men beheved to have been 
teachers who had been held captive by Abu Sayyaf 
guermillas smce March. 

Six people are killed and 35 others wounded in bomb 
explosions on 2 buses in Mindanao; officials say the MILF 


is responsible. 


POLAND 

June 6—The liberal Freedom Union party, the jumor partner in 
the ruling coalition, leaves the nearly 3-year-old government 
after negotiations to replace Prime Mmuster Jerzy Buzek, of 
the Solidarity Party break down; Freedom Union says that 
Buzek does not support economic reforms; Solidanty leader 
Marian Krzaklewski says Buzek will present candidates to fill 
the 5 vacated cabinet posts; the departures leave Solidarity 
without a working majonty in parliament and may force early 
elecnons, which had been set for the fall of 2001. 


RUSSIA 

April 1—The Defense Ministry says that at least 32 
government commandos were killed in the insurgent 
province of Chechnya 3 days ago when Islamic rebels 
attacked their convoy; earlier reports had estimated 7 dead 
and 30 missing. 

April 19—By a vote of 122 to 15 with 7 abstentions, the 
Federation Council, parhament’s upper house, approves 
the START Of nuclear arms reduction treaty, which had 
been negotiated m 1993 with the US; the Duma, 
parhament’ lower house, approved the treaty last week by 
a vote of 228 to 131; the agreement calls for gradually 
reducing by 50% US and Russian nuclear arsenals and for 
banning multiple-warhead land-based missiles; START I 
does not go into effect until the US Senate approves 
protocols added in 1997. 

April 21—-The Duma approves the Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty (CTBT) by a vote of 298 to 74; more than 150 
countries have signed the CTBT, but only 52, including 
Russia, have ratified it. 

April 24—Government officials report that 15 soldiers and 20 
guerrillas were killed yesterday when a rebel force attacked 
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a military envoy 16 miles from the Chechen capital of 
Grozny, a rebel spokesman says that 80 troops were killed 
and 23 tanks destroyed; 2 days ago, Chechen leader Aslan 
Ma koadoy orderi rebeba gapend Aghing so that peace 
talks could be held. 

May 7—Vladimir Punn is inaugurated as the country’ second 
democratically elected president; Punn names First Deputy 
Pome Minister Mikhail ov, who also served as 
finance minister 1n 1999, as his choice for prime minister, 
Kasyanov must be approved by the Duma. 

May 11—Police and federal agents raid the Moscow 

of the country’ largest independent media 

group, Media-MOST; the Federal Security Service (FSB), 
the domestic intelligence agency, says the raid was amed 
the company’s security service; Media-MOST president 
Vladimir Gusinsky says the raid was politically motivated; 
in recent months, the media group has been critical of 
President Putin, the FSB, and the war in Chechnya 

Islamic rebels attack a convoy of government troops 
outside Chechnya's borders near the town of Galashla; 18 
Interior Ministry soldiers are killed, 3 are wounded, and 1 
is reported missing; government planes later bomb forests 
near the ambush site; military officials say that today’s 
incident brings the number of government troops who 
have died in the Chechen conflict to 2,251; outside experts 
believe the number is much higher. 

May 13—Putin issues a decree dividing the country mto 7 
administrative districts, each of which 1s to be overseen by 
a presidennal envoy, Putin says that central control over 
the country’s 89 regions is necessary for a stronger state 

May 17—Putin proposes legislation that would replace all 178 
elected governors and regional legislative leaders 
in the Federation Council with lower-level appomtees from 
each region; additionally, the proposal would allow Putin to 
dismiss governors; the bill must be approved by both 
parliamentary houses before it can take effect. 

May 31—Sergei Zverev, a senior government official in 


Chechnya, and Grozny Deputy Mayor Nusreda 
Khabuseyeva are killed when their car detonates a mine 


near Grozny; Grozny Mayor Supyan Makhachayev is 
injured in the explosion, Mosco says the tlas b abel 
assassination attempt against local progovernment 
officials. 

June 8—President Putu issues a parliamentary decree that 
places Chechnya’ civil administration directly under his 
rule to restore “constitutional order”; the republic, while 
nomunally part of the country, has been de facto 

t since government troops withdrew from 
Chechnya in 1996 after a 2-year war. 

June 12—Putn appomts Akhmed Kadyrov, a Chechen 
Muslim cleric, to admmister Chechnya; former Chechen 
President Aslan Maskhadov, now ın hiding, condemns 
Kadyrov as a traitor for cooperating with the government m 
its September 1999 mihtary intervention. 

July 3—Chechen suicide bombers kill at least 37 
government troops and injure 74 others in several truck 
bombings across Chechnya; the attacks come 1 week after 
the military had declared victory ın the war against the 
rebels. 


RWANDA 

April 17—Vice President Paul Kagame 1s elected president by 
parliament; Kagame, of the ruling Rwandan Patriotic Front 
(RPF), provisionally assumed the post when Hutu 
President Pasteur Bizimungu resigned amid accusations of 
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incompetence and conflict with the RPF; Kagame is the 
country’s first Tutsi president 


SLOVENIA 

June 7—Parlament approves a new center-right government 
with Andrej Bayuk, conservative deputy president of the 
Slovenian People’ Party/Slovenian Christian Democratic 
coalition, as prume minister; in former center-left 
Prime Minister Janez Dmovsek lost his majority after the 
People’s Party left the government and merged with the 
Christian Democrats. l 


SOLOMON ISLANDS 

June 5—Armed members of the rebel Malaita Eagle Force 
selze control of the capital city of Honiara on the man 
island of Guadalcanal and place Prime Mmister 
Bartholomew Ulufa’alu under house arrest; m the past 18 
months, 60 people have been killed and 20,000 others 
forced from their homes during ethnic fighting between the 
Malaita Eagles and the Isatabu Revolutionary Front, an 
indigenous Guadalcanal group that has been 


forcing out migrants from nearby Malaita island. 
June 15—The Malaita rebels agree to allow the police to 


regain control of the country; yesterday, Prime Minister 
Ulufa’alu resigned, saying that he hoped the move would 
reduce tensions between rival factions; Uhufa’alu also 
proposed a peace plan in which a 12-member committee of 
opposition and government officials would meet with the 
groups to negotiate a settlement within 2 weeks, rebels 
released Ulnfa’alu from house arrest last week after a 14- 
day cease-fire was declared. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

June 24—The country’ 2 largest white-led parties, the 
Democratic Party and the New National Party, announce 
that they will unite to form the Democratic Alliance, a 
stronger opposition to the governing African National 
Congress (ANC); the Democratic Alliance will hold 66 
seats in parhament, the ANC holds 266. 


SRI LANKA 

April 18—Military officials say that troops killed 16 members 
of the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTTE) during 7 
attacks yesterday on the separatist group’ Jaffna peninsula 
bases; no military casualties are reported; nearly 62,000 
people have been killed in the LITE’ 17-year war for an 

Tamil homeland 

April 19—The Defense Ministry says that 12 soldiers and 35 
rebels have been killed m a battle today with the LTTE for 
control of Elephant Pass, which links Jaffna to the 
mainland; according to the rebel Voice of Tigers radio, 100 
soldiers and 26 guerrillas have been killed since 

April 22—LTTE rebels say that they captured Elephant Pass 
today after 2 days of fighting m which they killed 1,000 
government troops; the military neither confirms nor denies 
the seizure, but says that 49 solchers and 150 rebels were 
killed; The New York Times reports that as many gs 17,000 
troops have retreated from the 

May 1—LTTE rebels capture the military's Pallai base, 15 mules 
south of Jaffna City, thetr former stronghold lost to the 
government in 1995; military officials confirm the takeover 
and report 14 troops killed and 236 wounded. 

May 4—The government mplements new regulations under 
the Public Security Ordinance as part of its strategy to 
combat the LTTE; the measures allow authoriues to 


x 


confiscate private property, shut newspapers, and prohibit 
public meetings, strikes, and criucism of President 
Chandrika Kumaratunga; opposition groups say the 
regulations violate civil rights and threaten democracy. ` 

May 8—President Kumaratunga rejects the LTTE proposal of - 
a cease-fire in exchange for the withdrawal of nearly 40,000 
government troops from the Jaffna peninsula. 

May 17—Rebels shell the mihtary’ only airport in Jaffna, 
threatening the supply line of troops in the peninsula; 2 
days ago guernilas resumed ther assault on Jaffna after a 3- 
day lull; government officials say rebels are responsible for 
an explosion today that killed at least 23 worshippers and 
injured 40 others at a Buddhist shrine in the eastern town 
of Batticaloa. 

June 7—Twenty-two people are killed, including Industrial 

Muuster C. V. Gooneratne and 7 policemen, 
by a suicide bomber in Ratmalana, a Colombo suburb; 
police attribute the attack to the LITE. 


SYRIA 

June 10—President Hafez al-Assad ches after 30 years m office. 

July 12—1n a national referendum, Bashar Assad, President 
Assad’s son, is elected t with 97.29% of the vote; 
parlament sets July 17 as the day on which Assad will start 
his 7-year term. 


TURKEY 

April 3—Government jets strike Kurdish guernila bases in 
northern Iraq, more than 1,000 troops entered the region 
2 days ago as part of an annual campaign against the rebel 
Kurdistan Workers Party (PKK), according to Turkish 
and Kurdish sources, up to 50,000 Turkish troops are 
amassed at the Iraqi border; PKK guerrillas have been 
fighting a 15-year war for autonomy in the southeastern 
part of the country. 

May 16—Ahmet Necdet Sezer, chief judge of the 
Constitutional Court, is sworn in as the country’s tenth 
president after being elected to a 7-year term by 
earlier this month; m April, Prene Minister Bulent Ecevits 
bill to keep President Suleyman Demirel in office for 
another 5 years fuled to win the required two-thirds 


parliamentary approval. 


UKRAINE 

June 1—Former Prime Minister Pavlo Lazarenko is indicted 
by a US federal grand fury on 31 counts of domestic 
embezzlement and international money laundering, 
n laundering $20 milhon through American 

banks; Lazarenko, who held office in 1996 and 1997, is 
being held m a US prison pending resolution of a Swiss 
extradition request. 

June 5—President Leonid Kuchma announces that the last 
working reactor at the Chernobyl nuclear power plant 
will be closed by December 15; in 1986, 28 people were 
killed at the plant in the world’s worst nuclear accident, 
US President Bill Clinton says the US will provide $78 
million to protect the facility and $2 million for safety 
measures at the country’s other nuclear power plants. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Great Britain 
May 3—The London and Frankfurt stock 


announce that they will merge; the new exchange, iX, for 
International Exchange, will be almost half the size of the 


“<=. New York Stock Exchange and will conduct 53% of all 


uropean stock trading; the 2 exchanges also will jomm with 
the US-based Nasdaq to create a European market for high- 
growth stocks; last month the Paris, Brussels, and 
Amsterdam stock markets merged into one regional 
exchange called Euronext. 

June 19—Dover customs officers discover the bodies of 58 
Chinese in a Dutch truck carrying tomatoes; government 
officials beleve the people, who had presumably paid 
smugglers for illegal transport into the country, suffocated 
when the trucks refrigeration had been turned off; 2 
stowaways are hospitalized; Dutch driver Perry Wacker is 
charged with 58 counts of manslaughter and 3 counts of 
facilitating illegal entry, last year, 75,000 people sought 
politcal asylum in the country. - 

Northern Ireland 


Aprl 6—A bomb explodes inside a British army base near the 


northwestern city of Londonderry; there are no casualties; 
the attack, the third on security forces m the past 2 months, 
occurs as Parliament prepares to debate changes to the 
Protestant-domunated police force, the Royal Ulster 
Constabulatory, officials have attributed the 3 bombings to 
republican groups at odds with the Irish Republican Army 
(TRA), the rebel group linked to the pohtical party Sin 
Fein that seeks to unify the British province of Northern 
Ireland with independent Ireland. 

May 6—The IRA offers to put its weapons Ben erg 
storing them m arms dumps subject to 
mspection; earlier today Bride Parae Minister Tony BEE 
and Irish Prime Minister Berte Ahern had proposed to 
restore the province’ Protestant-Catholic government and 
to extend to June 2001 the deadline for IRA disarmament; 
in February the power-sharing government was suspended 
when the Ulster Unionists, the provinces largest Protestant 
party, walked out after the IRA had refused to disarm; other 
issues to be resolved by June 2001 are the number of 
British troops in the region, the public display of Britain’ 
Cae ee ee os Taken One Ravel eet 
Constabulatory. 

May 30—The provincial government resumes operations after 
London transfers power to the regional body; 3 days ago, 
the Ulster Unionists had voted to rejoin the assembly 
following the IRAs disarmament pledge earlier this month. 


UNITED STATES 

May 4—By a vote of 309 to 110, the House of Representatives 
approves a bill that grants broad trading rights to more 
than 70 African and Canbbean countries by 
duty-free access to American markets, the bill is expected 
to pass a Senate vote next week. 

May 18—The Senate votes 53 to 47 to reject a measure that 
would set a deadline for withdrawing American ground 
troops from Kosovo; yesterday, by a vote of 263 to 153, the 
House had approved a similar bill calling for the 
withdrawal of US troops from Kosovo by April 2001 

- unless President Bill Clmton can prove that NATO alhes 
have assumed a greater peacekeeping role, 5,600 US 
soldiers have been deployed in the Yugoslav province since 
the 1999 NATO air war against the Serbian government. 

May 24—By a 237-197 vote, the House approves a trade bill 
that grants permanent normal trade privileges to China, 
eliminating the required annual congressional review of 
China’ trade status. 

Jane 7—Citing broad anntrust violations, Federal Judge 
Thomas Penfield Jackson rules that the Microsoft 
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“During the Yeltsin years, it became fashionable in the West to cite 
Russia’ weak state as the source of Russia’ ills. Putin has demonstrated 
after only a few months in office that the Russian federal state 
still has tremendous power—perhaps too much power—if the man 
in control of that state is vigorous, ambitious, and popular.” 


Putin in Power 
MICHAEL MCFAUL 


en Yeltsin appointed Vladimir Putin 

prime minister in August 1999, few 

were impressed. An obscure bureaucrat 

recently recruited from St. Petersburg, with no elec- 

toral experience and few political allies, most ana- 

lysts reasoned that Putin was a caretaker head of 

government who would not last much longer than 
the previous three prime ministers. 

Almost everyone underestimated Putin. In one 
year he catapulted from the head of the Federal 
Security Service or FSB (the domestic successor to 
the KGB) to prime minister, to acting president, to 
an elected president who won the March 2000 pres- 
idential election on the first ballot.1 As prime min- 
ister and acting president, Putin aggressively 
pursued a single policy: the-prosecution of the sec- 
ond Chechen war. Since becoming the elected pres- 
ident of Russia, however, Putin has demonstrated a 
similar degree of vigor in virtually every policy area. 

In the realm of foreign policy, Putin already has 
achieved some goals, floated several intriguing new 
ideas, and maintained a busy travel schedule. He 
pushed through the Russian parliament ratification 
of the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty and the sec- 
ond Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (START 1), 


MICHAEL MCFAUL is a sentor associate at the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for Peace and an assistant professor of polit- 
ial sctence and Hoover fellow at Stanford University, His atest 
book, Russia’s Troubled Transition from Communism to 
Democracy, will be published tn the summer of 2001. 


Russia has a two-ballot for the office of the president. 
If no candidate wins a majority ın the first round, then the 
top two vote winners compete in a second round. Putin 
avoided a second round by capturing 52.9 percent of the 
popular vote in the first round. By contrast, Yeltsin won only 
35.3 percent in the first round of the 1996 presidential elec- 
tion and therefore needed a second-round win for a majority: 


which had languished in the Duma for seven years. 
As for new ideas, Putin has articulated a clear desire 
for Russia to become a fully integrated member of 
Furope and the Group of Eight Western industrial 
democracies (in which Russia is a political but not 
financial member). His new foreign policy doctrine, 
unveiled over the summer, states that he and his 
government plan to follow a rational and realistic 
foreign policy that will serve Russian economic and 
political interests. Such a strategy includes active 
engagement with the West. His foreign policy doc- 
trine further stresses that “Russia shall actively 
work to attract foreign investments,” and will strive 
“to ensure favorable external conditions for form- 
ing a market-oriented economy in our country.” He 
has emphasized that he sees Russia as a European 
country that shares many interests with other Euro- 
pean nations. 

At the same time, Putin has made clear that Rus- 
sia will not allow the West to dictate the terms of 
this engagement. His counterproposals regarding 
missile defenses have won praise in Europe and 
China and put the United States on the defensive. 
His controversial but intriguing visits to North 
Korea and Libya—where Putin perhaps hopes to 
serve as a mediator between these “rogue states” 
and the Western world—as well as successful trips 
to England, Spain, Germany, Japan, and China— 
signal that Putin wants to reassert Russia’ role as a 
major international player. 

Putins economic actions also have been bold. He 
selected a known face from the Yeltsin era, Mikhail 
Kasyanoy, to head his first government. A former 
finance minister who was responsible for negotiat- 
ing a major debt-restructuring agreement with the 
West, Kasyanov came to the job with promarket 
credentials. Other Putin appointees on the eco- 
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nomic team—including the new first deputy prime 
minister and finance minister, Aleksei Kudrin; the 
new minister for economic development and trade, 
German Gref; and the presidents personal adviser 
on economic affairs, Andrei Illarionov—are con- 
sidered radical promarket reformers. This new team 
came to power with a comprehensive reform pro- 
gram that included major new proposals for tax 
reform, land privatization, deregulation, social pol- 
icy restructuring, and new bankruptcy procedures. 
In the first three months of work with the Duma, 
Putin already achieved victory on one of the most 
important pillars of this reform agenda, a new tax 
code that decreases the income tax on individuals 
and corporations to a flat 13 percent. 

Putins multitude of initiatives regarding foreign 
policy and economic reform notwithstanding, his 
boldest changes have been in the political arena. 
During his short tenure in office, Putin has 
attempted to weaken every major source of inde- 
pendent political power in the Russian political sys- 
tem originally erected by Yeltsin. For the most part, 
he has succeeded; the balance of power within this 
regime has changed radically in his favor. In the 
Yeltsin era, the Duma, the Federation Council (the 
upper house of parliament), the media, the oli- 
garchs, and the regional leaders all acted as checks 
on presidential power. Today, every one of these 
independent sources of power is weaker than it was 
a year ago. Yeltsin’s military campaign against 
Chechnya in 1994-1996 exposed the weakness of 
the Russian military and threatened to undermine 
Russia's territorial integrity in the Caucasus; Putin 
managed to reverse, at least temporarily, this chal- 
lenge to the Kremlin’s power. Throughout this 
period, Putin has maintained a solid popular major- 
ity. In August of this year, 70 percent of the Russian 
population gave Putin a positive job-approval rat- 
ing, a level of support not enjoyed by Yeltsin since 
the fall of 1991 (Yeltsin’s approval rating in the last 
years of his presidency hovered in the low teens and 
single digits). Soviet and Russian leaders customar- 
ily devoted their initial time in office to consolidat- 
ing political power, Putin must rank with Stalin and 
Gorbachev as one of the century’s most successful 
and speediest consolidators of power. 

How did Putin achieve so much so fast? What do 
these changes mean for the future of Russian demo- 


2Who was responsible for these bombings still remains 
unclear. Likewise, the executors of another terronst attack 
that killed several people and wounded many others in 
downtown Moscow this August have not been determined. 


cracy? Although it is still too early to assess the real 
consequences of these political changes or the intent 
of Putin’ actions, the comprehensive nature of polit- 
ical change and the manner in which it has been 
pursued offer some clues to the future of Russian 
politics. In the long run, the commitment of the 
Russian people to become a European country inte- 
grated into the community of democratic and mar- 
ket-oriented states will compel Russia’s leaders to 
adhere to some basic principles of democracy. The 
path to this long-run outcome, however, may 
include some authoritarian detours, including the 
road that Putin has hinted that he intends to.follow. 


MUSCLE BUILDING IN CHECHNYA 

Putin has consistently promoted the necessity of 
reconstituting a stronger Russian state, a policy 
objective that he values above all others. Conse- 
quently, in response to an invasion by rebels from 
the Russian republic of Chechnya into the neigh- 
boring republic of Dagestan in the summer of 1999 
and terrorist attacks in Moscow and elsewhere in 
Russia that killed hundreds of civilians last fall, 
Prime Minister Putin deployed massive military 
force against the Chechen fighters in Chechnya.2 At 
the time, President Yeltsin was still the commander 
in chief, but Prime Minister Putin assumed primary 
responsibility for the new military campaign. 
Emboldened by some early battlefield successes, 
Yeltsin and Putin expanded the initial objectives of 
this second invasion to include complete military 
subjugation of the breakaway Chechen republic. 
Putin abandoned the old strategy of negotiation 
with Chechen leaders and indifference to develop- 
ments within Chechen territory. 

To the surprise of many, Putin’s new strategy for 
dealing with Chechnya won popular and elite sup- 
port and eventually propelled Putin to the presi- 
dency the following year. At the beginning the 
campaign, no one believed that a quick little war 
with the Chechens would be the formula for deliv- 
ering electoral success in the presidential campaign. 
On the contrary, when Yeltsin ordered the Russian 
military to respond to the Chechen incursion in 
August 1999, most electoral analysts in Russia 
thought that the counteroffensive would result in 
another unpopular military debacle similar to the 
first Chechen war. The circumstances of this new 
military campaign, however, were different. 

First and foremost, Russians citizens understood 
the new war to be a defensive action taken against 
an invading military force. Chechen military com- 
mander Shamil Basayev stated explicitly that his 


armed forces had entered Dagestan to liberate it from 
Russian imperialism. This was a direct threat to Rus- 
sian national security and the first time since 1941 
that a “foreign” army had invaded Russia. The ter- 
Torist attacks on apartment buildings in Moscow and 
elsewhere shortly after the invasion left the nation 
feeling besieged. The Russian people demanded a 
response from their leaders, and Putin responded. 

Second, the military action appeared to be a suc- 
cess. In the first Chechen war, the Russian forces 
seemed to be losing the war from the outset—both 
because they performed so miserably, and because 
the rationale for the war was not embraced by 
either the Russian army or the population as a 
whole. Independent media, led by the national tele- 
vision network NTV, reported on military setbacks 
and questioned Russias war aims. 

In the second Chechen war, the Russian army 
used different tactics, relying on air power much 
more than in the first 
war (a change in tactics 
that resulted in the com- 
plete demolition of the 
Chechen capital of Groz- 
ny). Media coverage of 
the second war also 
changed, with most re- 
porting much more sup- 
portive of the Russian armed forces. The Russian 
state also exercised a greater degree of control over 
media coverage of this war, including imposing 
strict limits on media access to areas of the conflict; 
it has learned the value of conducting its own pro- 
paganda war on the airwaves to help sustain the 
military offensive on the ground. 

Thus, the second Chechen war has enjoyed con- 
siderable popularity in Russia. During the 2000 
presidential campaign, public support for the war 
remained steady at roughly 60 percent. This sup- 
port, in turn, translated into positive approval rat- 
ings for Putin. Opinion polls conducted in the fall 
of 1999 demonstrated that people were grateful to 
Putin for accepting responsibility for the security of 
the Russian people. He looked like a leader who 
had taken charge during an uncertain insecure time 
and had delivered on his promise to provide stabil- 
ity and security. By the end of 1999, he enjoyed an 
astonishing 72 percent approval rating, which he 
maintained throughout the presidential campaign. 
Without question, Putin's execution of the war in 
Chechnya was a crucial ingredient (though not the 
only one) to his electoral success this March. 

In the long term, the war may also help 





No one in Russia or the West 
who fought to destroy Soviet communism 
can celebrate the election 
of a former KGB agent to the presidency. 
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strengthen the power and prestige of the Russian 
state. The Russian Federation’s dissolution, while 
always a remote possibility, now seems even less 
likely and potential defectors have become less 
vocal in their criticism of Russian central authori- 
ties. If the Russian military eventually prevails— 
Russian armed forces occupy most of the territory, 
but they are still engaged in a guerrilla war—the 
military's prestige also might be restored, a devel- 
opment that in turn might serve to strengthen the 
Russian state. Yet, the benefits to Putin personally 
and to the Russian state potentially have come at a 
high cost to Russian democracy. Russia has a right 
and Putin an obligation to defend Russia's territo- 
rial integrity. However, the means deployed have 
grossly violated the human rights of Chechnya’s 
people, who after all are Russian citizens. Testtmony 
gathered by Russian and international human rights 
groups points to systematic and indiscriminate use 
of force against both 
civilians and those who 
care for the wounded. 
Evidence suggests that 
Russia may even be in 
violation of the Geneva 
Convention and the Uni- 
versal Declaration of 
Human Rights. This 
record reveals the low priority Putin has assigned 
to human rights. 


SUBDUING THE DUMA 

If demonstrating Moscow's resolve against 
Chechnya was Putin's first act of enhancing the 
Kremlin’s power and breaking with past political 
practices of the Yeltsin era, Putins second target was 
the lower house of parliament, the State Duma. In 
seeking to weaken this center of opposition to the 
Kremlin, Putin's tactics, although more democratic, 
still jeopardize long-term democratic consolidation. 

Since the first postcommunist Duma election in 
December 1993, political groups that opposed 
Yeltsin and the Kremlin have dominated this leg- 
islative body. The 1995 parliamentary election espe- 
cially, which gave the Communist Party of the 
Russian Federation control of the legislature, posi- 
tioned the Duma to act as a check on executive 
power. Yet constitutionally, the Duma is a weak 
institution, with only limited authority to block 
presidential activity. Toward the end of the last 
decade, however, the Communist-dominated Duma 
exercised these powers to their fullest extent. The 
Communists achieved their greatest victory in the 
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wake of the August 1998 financial crisis, forcing 
President Yeltsin to accept their candidate, Yevgeny 
Primakov, for prime minister. 

In the fall of 1999, Putin and his allies wanted to 
change the dynamics of the relationship between 
the president and the Duma by making the parlia- 
ment more loyal to the Kremlin. They pursued this 
objective through the electoral process. In the run- 
up to the December 1999 parliamentary elections, 
the Kremlin created a new party, Unity, that was 
completely dependent on the Kremlin for financial 
resources, access to television exposure, organiza- 
tional muscle, and campaign expertise. In an amaz- 
ing reinvention, Unity became the new “party of 
power” by disassociating and even criticizing the 
old party of power. Unity accomplished this trans- 
formation by selecting a new, young, popular, and 
apolitical party leader, Emergencies Minister Sergei 
Shoigu, who then firmly identified himself and his 
party with Putin and Putin's one distinctive policy, 
the war in Chechnya. 

This strategy helped attract to Unity the nonideo- 
logical and nonpartisan voter, who in earlier elections 





Although most electoral experts predicted that sps 
would fail to cross the 5 percent threshold neces- 
sary to obtain seats through the party list vote, the 
coalition won almost 9 percent of the popular vote 
and soundly defeated the other main liberal party 
and chief Kremlin critic on the ballot, Yabloko. 
Since the election, the srs faction in the Duma has 
given only lukewarm support for several of Putin's 
political initiatives, but has nonetheless endorsed 
unequivocally his legislative initiatives concerning 
economic policy. 

When the distribution of seats from single-man- 
dated races are added into the equation (these con- 
stitute half the seats in the 450-member parliament), 
the balance of power within the Duma has moved 


. in a decisively pro-Putin direction. The Communist 


Party still controls a solid minority of seats, but can- 
not construct opposition majorities to Kremlin ini- 
tiatives. Putin has further weakened the Communist 
opposition by courting individual leaders in an 
attempt to divide the party. The current speaker of 
the Duma, Communist Party member Gennady 
Seleznyov, is more loyal to Putin than to his party's 





had not identified leader, Gennady 
firmly with a spe- Zyuganov (when 
cific political par- Putin may not openly aspire to become a dictator, Seleznyov ran 
ty. A hard-hitting yet he has displayed no passion for defending democracy. for governor for 
negative televisi Moscow Oblast 
assault conducted in December 1999, 


by the two national television stations controlled 
by the Kremlin (ort and RTR) against the Father- 
land—All Russia coalition—Unity’s chief competi- 
tor for the nonideological voter—further assisted 
Unity’s electoral prospects. Unity’s electoral per- 
formance was impressive; a party that did not exist 
just weeks before the election won an amazing 23 
percent of the popular vote on the party list vote, 
capturing just one percentage point less than the 
Communist Party of the Russian Federation. 

The Kremlin’s Unity bloc soundly defeated 
Fatherland—All Russia, the electoral bloc headed by 
former Prime Minister Yevgeny Primakov—who 
had been dismissed by Yeltsin in May 1999—and 
Moscow Mayor Yuri Luzhkov. Instead, Father- 
land—All Russia won only 12 percent of the popu- 
lar vote, which led Primakov to withdraw from the 
presidential race. 

In addition to Unity’s rise and Fatherland’s 
demise, Putin benefited from the surprising perfor- 
mance of the liberal bloc, the Union of Right Forces 
(sps). Late in the campaign, Putin endorsed this 
coalition of small, liberal, right-wing parties headed 
by former Prime Minister Sergei Kiriyenko. 


Putin endorsed his candidacy in the second round 
when he faced an opponent from Fatherland—All 
Russia. Seleznyov, however, lost this election). Ten- 
sion between Seleznyov and Zyuganov grew so con- 
siderable in the spring and summer of this year that 
Seleznyov took the initial steps—with the Kremlin’s 


backing—of forming a new left-of-center organiza- 
tion called Rossiya. 

The combination of a loyal Unity, a divided and 
weakened Communist Party, a sometimes sup- 
portive sps, and strong backing from independents 
and other smaller factions has produced a parlia- 
ment supportive of Putin on major issues. This 
parliament approved Mikhail Kasyanov, Putin's 
candidate for prime minister, without a fight, has 
ratified all his major economic reform bills, and 
has supported in overwhelming majorities his 
reform initiatives regarding relations between 
Moscow and the regions. Yet Putin and his advis- 
ers did not stop there. This fall, Putin plans to 
announce a major set of reforms for the reorgani- 
zation of the Duma. A central component of this 
reform package is a proposal to amend the Duma 
electoral law. 


Putins objective of rendering the Duma more 
supportive of his presidency is one any executive in 
any democracy would desire. That this redistribu- 
tion of power took place through the ballot box 
rather than through armed conflict also must be 
commended. At the same time, the means deployed 
to achieve this end could be damaging to the demo- 
cratic consolidation over the long run. The Krem- 
lin helped produce the new balance of power 
within the Duma by deploying the massive 
resources of the Russian federal state to support its 
parties and undermine its enemies. Unity, moreover, 
was more of a virtual party than an organization 
with established policy positions, regional organi- 
zations, or a well-defined electorate. The state, not 
the people, created this electoral bloc: Unity boasted 
no history, no platform, and no membership, yet 
captured almost a quarter of the popular vote. The 
sudden success of an organization like Unity under- 
mines the formation of a real multiparty system in 
Russia. Putin's recent proposals for amending the 
Duma electoral law to decrease the number of seats 
allocated according to proportional representation 
and increase the minimal threshold needed to win 
seats on the party list will further weaken indepen- 
dent political parties. Instead of a multiparty sys- 
tem, Russia could be gravitating toward a 
one-and-a-half party system: one loyal to the Krem- 
lin that always wins, and the other—a remade 
Communist Party—in slight opposition to the 
Kremlin that always loses. 


WEAKENING THE FEDERATION COUNCIL 

Putins ability to assemble supermajorities in the 
Duma—that is, majorities capable of overriding 
vetoes of Federation Council bills—gave him the 
ability to alter the very organization of the national 
system of government. And reorganize he did. To 
the surprise of everyone, Putin made reform of the 
Federation Council one of his top political goals in 
his first months in office. The Russian constitution 
states that two deputies from each region of the 
Russian Federation shall be members of the Feder- 
ation Council: one from the representatives and one 
from the executive bodies of state authority. The 


3The formula for selecting these representatives is com- 
plex. One Federation Council representative is selected by 
the regional speaker of the regional assembly and confirmed 
by the assembly as a whole. The regional executive selects 
the second Federation Council representative. The regional 
assembly can veto the governors nominee with a two-thirds 
majority. Representatives serve at the pleasure of those who 
select them. 
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constitution does not specify how these represen- 
tatives should be selected. 

In the first term of the Federation Council 
(1993-1995), council members were directly 
elected. After the 1993 elections, however, regional 
leaders succeeded in changing the law governing 
the formation of the Federation Council. Rather 
than direct elections to the Federation Council, 
regional executives (presidents in republics and 
governors in the administrative units called oblasts 
and krais) and heads of regional legislative parlia- 
ments pushed for direct elections for their regional 
offices, followed by automatic appointment to this 
national body. This gave governors increased local 
legitimacy and greater autonomy from Yeltsin and 
Moscow since elected governors would be harder 
to dismiss than appointed ones. It also gave gover- 
nors a direct voice in the national legislative affairs, 
blurring the divisions both between executive and 
legislative power and between the national and sub- 
national units of the federal system. Under this con- 
figuration, the Federation Council rarely opposed 
Yeltsin directly but did emerge as a powerful lobby 
for regional interests. 

Soon after coming to office, Putin proposed a 
third formula on Federation Council appointments. 
Instead of direct elections or personal representa- 
tion of regions by governors and legislative heads, 
Putin’s plan called for the appointment of two rep- 
resentatives from each region to the Council.3 Fed- 
eration Council members resisted this reform, 
knowing that they would lose their Moscow apart- 
ments and offices, their immunity as members of 
the national parliament, and their influence in the 
corridors of power of the Russian government. 
After a fierce battle in which the Duma threatened 
to override a Federation Council veto and Kremlin 
officials allegedly threatened governors with crim- 
inal investigations if they did not support Putin's 
plan, the Federation Council ratified the new for- 
mulation at the end of July 2000. 

This change, scheduled to go into effect in 2002, 
weakens another institutional check on the presi- 
dents power. Because the new members of the 
council will not be elected, they will not have the 
same political authority or public standing as cur- 
rent council members. The new formula also will 
make it more difficult for regional leaders to coor- 
dinate their actions with the federal government. 
Moreover, some have speculated that this new for- 
mation of the'council is an interim step toward 
Putin’s ultimate goal of abolishing the upper house 
altogether (as a concession to Russia’ most power- 
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ful regional leaders, Putin has vowed to create a so- 
called State Council, on which leading figures from 
all of Russia's political institutions would serve). 

It is too early to tell how this reform will influ- 
ence democratic consolidation in Russia. Respected 
proponents of liberal democracy in Russia, includ- 
ing former Duma deputy and constitutional expert 
Viktor Sheinis, have long argued that the Federa- 
tion Council must be reorganized; governors’ ser- 
vice in the national legislature violates both the 
principle of separation of power between executives 
and legislators, and separation between federal and 
regional power. In addition, the old formulation is 
highly inefficient—zegional leaders have major local 
responsibilities and therefore can devote only small 
amounts of time for travel to Moscow to attend to 
legislative matters. The new members of the Feder- 
ation Council will be permanent legislators, who 
could organize themselves to be a more professional 
and engaged body. Still, this new formulation gives 
considerable powers—including some powers such 
as the ratification of several federal appointments 
on which only the Federation Council votes—to 
nonelected officials. Over time, this lack of legiti- 
macy could undermine the councils ability to make 
independent decisions. 


EXPANDING MOSCOW’S REACH 

Putin’s assault against regional executives has not 
been confined to reconfiguring the Federation 
Council; he also has introduced other reforms and 
laws designed to rein in the power of the regional 
barons in their own territories. In one of his first 
acts as president, Putin created seven new supra- 
regional districts, each to be administered by a 
supragovernor personally appointed by the presi- 
dent. Though only in its early phases of develop- 
ment, the creation of new federal representatives 
outside Moscow will establish a more authoritative 
federal presence throughout Russia, which in turn 
may assist in the enforcement of federal laws in all 
regions. These new supraregional authorities also 
will have direct authority over all federal employ- 
ees working in the regions, including tax inspec- 
tors, treasury employees, and regional divisions of 
prosecutor general’ office, the Fs, and the Ministry 
of the Interior. During the Yeltsin years, these fed- 
eral employees became increasingly dependent on 
local governors. Putin hopes to recapture their alle- 
giance to the federal government through the cre- 
ation of these new plenipotentiaries. If they work 
in unison, these federal branches will constitute a 
powerful set of levers for enforcing Moscow's will 


on regional government officials. Strikingly, five of 
seven new supraregional representatives have pro- 
fessional experience in the FsB, the military, or the 
police; only two are civilians. 

Even before these new territorial authorities 
opened for business, federal officials had already 
initiated criminal investigations against allegedly 
corrupt officials working within regional executive 
branches. Another new reform, proposed by Putin 
and passed into law in July 2000, now gives the 
president the power to remove from office elected 
governors accused of wrongdoing by the prosecu- 
tor generals office. Formally, the president can only 
remove these governors temporarily until criminal 
charges have been resolved. Given that criminal 
proceedings could drag out indefinitely (especially 
if the president recommended that they be dragged 
out indefinitely), this new law informally gives the 
president the ability to remove elected officials from 
office at will. He also can dismiss regional legisla- 
tures if they pass legislation that violates federal 
laws or the constitution. Another law passed in July 
gives the president the power to remove mayors in 
cities of 50,000 or more inhabitants. 

On paper, these reforms—which also include the 
transfer of a greater percentage of regional tax rev- 
enues to Moscow—constitute a radical redistribu- 
tion of power in favor of the Kremlin. Some 
previously dissident regions have already responded 
to the new regime: Bashkortostan, a republic that 
had stopped paying taxes to the federal govern- 
ment, began to make transfers to Moscow anew— 
which is exactly the kind of response Putin wants. 
Whether the package of changes will produce a 
more rational and predictable relationship between 
the center and the regions remains to be seen. 
While most agree that the center has been too weak 
over the last several years, the resurrection of a uni- 
tary centralized state has the potential to reverse the 
positive elements of decentralization and to prevent 
further development of Russia's young federalism. 


THREATS TO THE PRESS AND CIVIL SOCIETY 
Taking on both houses of parliament as well as 
Russia’s powerful regional barons simultaneously 
represented an amazingly ambitious agenda for Pres- 
ident Putin’s first three months in office. Yet 
throughout the spring he also moved aggressively 
against another source of independent power: the 
free press. In several respects, an independent, criti- 
cal, and pluralistic press was one of the greatest 
democratic achievements of the Yeltsin years. In the 
early years of the last decade, several independent 


newspapers, such as Nezavisimaya Gazeta, Komm- 
ersant, and Segodnya, sprouted, putting pressure on 
traditional print publications to become more critical 
as well. While the government still has a controlling 
stake in two of the largest national television chan- 
nels, ORT and RIR (the state holds a majority share in 
ort and still owns 100 percent of RTR), the first pri- 
vate national television network, NTV, formed and 
thrived under Yeltsin. Started by Vladimir Gusinsky, 
NTV provided a truly independent source of infor- 
mation that reached beyond Moscow and was not 
afraid to criticize Yeltsin and his government. 

But the independent media has become less inde- 
pendent. Russia’s oligarchs have captured control of 
most major media sources, while the state contin- 
ues to be the largest owner of all. Competition 
among Russian national television networks effec- 
tively ended during the 1996 presidential election 
when NTV joined forces with ORT and RTR to back 
Yeltsin. But when 
NTV attempted to 
criticize the state 
again during the 
second Chechen 
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competition. The Russian government has gone on 
record claiming that the protection of human rights 
is the business of the state and not independent 
groups. Atcordingly, the state has refused to regis- 
ter many human rights groups, leaving them legally 
vulnerable to being shut down. Environmental NGOs 
also have come under increased harrassment from 
the F% following an interview in a Russian newspa- 
per with Putin in July 1999 in which he claimed, 
but provided no evidence, that these groups were in 
the employ of foreign intelligence agencies. 

If Putin's plans with respect to the parliament 
and center-regional relations might produce even- 
tually some redeeming reforms—perhaps even 
democratic reforms—these threats to the press and 
civil society more generally cannot be considered in 
any way positive for democratic consolidation in 
Russia. Putin remarked in his state of the union 
address on July 8, 2000 that “free speech has been 

l and will remain 





an inviolable value 
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war and the 1999 

parliamentary elections, the network came under 
vigorous attack from the Kremlin. The harassment 
continued this year, when NTV offices were raided 
and Gusinsky was arrested allegedly for a corrupt 
privatization deal he orchestrated several years ago. 
Gusinsky was later released and even allowed to 
leave the country, but many speculate the price he 
paid for his freedom may be the surrender of his 
media empire, Media-Most (which also includes a 
daily newspaper, a national radio station, and a 
weekly magazine), to the gas company Gazprom. A 
major stockholder in NTV already, Gazprom is still 
closely tied to the state; the federal government 
remains the majority owner. The Kremlin also has 
launched a major campaign to wrestle control of ORT 
away from Boris Berezovsky, a minority shareholder 
in the television station who has nonetheless domi- 
nated its programming for years. 

Individual journalists, academic researchers, and 
civic leaders critical of the state also have felt the 
Putin regime’s wrath. Commentators and colum- 
nists critical of Putin report that many newspapers 
are unwilling now to carry their articles. Self-cen- 
sorship has returned to Russia. At a minimum, 
many in Russia argue that it is harder to be a social 
or political activist today than at any time in the 
post-Soviet period. Many in the Russian NGO com- 
munity believe that Putin is hostile to criticism and 


ple for us.” The 
actions of his government have not, however, been 
in keeping with this “position of principle.” 


SCARING THE OLIGARCHS 

With relatively cost-free victories already recorded 
against the parliament, the regional barons, and the 
press, Putin began to assault another source of inde- 
pendent power—the oligarchs—in the summer of 
2000. Gusinsky’s arrest was seen as a direct attack 
against independent media. When Putin’ govern- 
ment opened charges and threatened criminal inves- 
tigations against several other tycoons, the arms were 
more ambiguous. Putin’ government has threatened 
to arrest Interros holding company head (the,owner 
of the giant Norilsk Nickel plant) Vladimir Potanin, 
and has announced the opening of criminal investi- 
gations against LUKoil, Russia's largest oil company, 
and AvtoVAS, Russia’s largest car producer, while 
others were put on notice that they would be inves- 
tigated next. Most unexpectedly, these attacks 
prompted business tycoon Boris Berezovsky to break 
ranks with Putin—the same Berezovsky who was 
one of the original forces behind Putin’ rise to 
power. Putin eventually convened a summit between 
the Kremlin and the oligarchs in late July as a ges- 
ture to diffuse the confrontation. Still, few believe 
that the meeting signaled a permanent reconciliation 
or an end to the attacks on the oligarchs. 
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In principle, these state actions against some of 
Russia's richest businessmen might be interpreted 
as progress. Oligarchic capitalism in Russian needs 
to end; the rule of law needs to begin. But the dis- 
criminate process regarding who is and 1s not pros- 
ecuted has undermined the integrity of these acts. 
Gusinsky’s media outlets have criticized Putin and 
supported his opponents. Gusinsky was arrested. 
Roman Abramovich—one of Russias most notori- 
ous oligarchs, not likely more law abiding than Rus- 
sia’s other business leaders—has supported Putin, 
and has avoided arrest or investigation. In fact, 
many of the investigations launched have been 
against Abramovich rivals, prompting some to con- 
clude that the antioligarch campaign is designed to 
redistribute privilege and wealth again, and not to 
establish the rule of law equally applicable to all.4 


THE FUTURE OF RUSSIAN DEMOCRACY 

Putin has accomplished more in three months as 
president than most world leaders could hope to 
achieve during their entire tenure in office. In mak- 
ing bold changes in the organization of the Russian 
political system, Putin has made real progress toward 
consolidating his own political power in Russia. In 
the process, he also may have taken steps toward 
strengthenmeg executive power and state power more 
generally. During the Yeltsin years, it became fash- 
ionable in the West to cite Russia’s weak state as the 
source of Russia’ ills. Putin has demonstrated after 
only a few months in office that the Russian federal 
state still has tremendous power—perhaps too much 
power—if the man in control of that state is vigor- 
ous, ambitious, and popular. 

At the same time, Putins political reforms have 
illuminated how weak societal checks on state 
power remain in Russia. Russia today has no effec- 
tive political opposition. Political parties are weak, 
economic elites appear seemingly unwilling to chal- 
lenge the power of the president, and regional lead- 
ers are on the defensive. Yet the people still firmly 
support Putin and his reforms. Alternative sources 


4Few believed that Putin would alter fundamentally the 
political system erected by Yeltsin over the last decade, a 
T dominated by financial oligarchs re an aes barons, 
and Kremlin insiders close to the president often called the 
“Family.” Yeltsin, in fact, selected Putin because he believed 
him to be a defender of the status quo. In pardoning Yeltsin 
in his first move as acting t, Putin cast himself as a 
loyal servant who would not rock the boat. Not surpris- 
ingly, most of the oligarchs, regional barons, and Family 
members supported Puun enthusiastically during the 


spring presidential campaign. 


of power may reorganize, especially if an economic 
crisis or an expansion of the war in the Caucasus 
erodes Putins popularity, but these events are 
unlikely in the near future. 

The real question is to what purpose Putin will 
deploy his newly consolidated political power. Will 
he build a strong democratic state that will create 
the necessary conditions for economic growth? Or 
does Putin hope to use a strong authoritarian state 
to implement market reforms but at the expense of 
democracy? Or will he use his power to simply res- 
urrect a police state in Russia whose main aim will 
be keep Putin in office? 

A year after his rise to power, compelling evi- 
dence can be found to support all these claims 
about Putin’s strategy. While many already have 
proclaimed Putin to be a dictator, the evidence to 


support this remains circumstantial. Yet Putin also 


has proved indifferent to democracy. No one in Rus- 
sia or the West who fought to destroy Soviet com- 
munism can celebrate the election of a former KGB 
agent to the presidency. Putin has matched his rep- 
utation as a strong man with some highly anti- 
democratic deeds. No excuse can be made for the 
harassment of the press or civic leaders. Putin may 
not openly aspire to become a dictator, yet he has 
displayed no passion for defending democracy. 
Instead, Putin has demonstrated that he is willing 
to use the power of the state and ignore the demo- 
cratic rights of society in the pursuit of “more 
important” objectives, such as state building and 
economic reform. 

To date, the pursuit of these allegedly more 
important objectives has only slightly collided with 
Russia’s fragile democratic institutions. While his 
government has harassed journalists and weakened 
important democratic institutions, Putin has not 
suspended the constitution, postponed elections, 
or implemented emergency rule. And he was, it 
should be remembered, elected by the Russian peo- 
ple in a relatively free and fair election. He will con- 
tinue to allow an independent press, elections, and 
individual liberties as long as they do not conflict 
with his agenda of securing Russias borders, 
strengthening the Russian state, and promoting 
market reform. 

Tragically, 10 years after the Soviet Unions col- 
lapse, the whims of one man at the top still can pro- 
foundly influence the fate of the whole Russian 
regime. Russia's protracted transition from Com- 
munist rule is not over; and the endpoint of this 
transformation remains uncertain. a 
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Yeltsin and the Evolution 


of Electoral Monarchy in Russia 
LILIA SHEVTSOVA 


former KGB Colonel Vladimir Putin may help 

resolve the argument over what kind of sys- 
tem arose in Russia during Boris Yeltsin’s time in 
office. Putin must prove how solid the foundations 
of the democratic tendencies that developed in Rus- 
sia are and how tenacious the legacy of the past will 
be. Under Putin we will be able to see to what 
degree Russia is still a country stuck in the transi- 
tion from an imperialist messianic autocracy to a 
liberal democracy. 

What happens to Yeltsin's legacy under a new 
ruler and the further evolution of the regime he 
founded will also help resolve the question: Who 
was this first democratically elected Russian presi- 
dent? A great destroyer, a revolutionary, a reformer, 
or a man of the past who, on the crest of a wave car- 
tying the hopes of millions of supporters, brought 
a small oligarchic group to power?! 


[Te coming to power of hitherto unknown 


YELTSIN, THE REVOLUTIONARY APPARATCHIK? 

To understand Russia’ further evolution and the 
rule of its new president, Vladimir Putin, one must 
come to an assessment of Boris Yeltsin’ legacy, since 
Russia still ltves in his shadow. For the new ruling 
team, what Yeltsin has bequeathed Russia is both a 
fundamental challenge and an obstacle that dictates 
certain rules of the game. 

At first glance, Boris Yeltsin was what the over- 
whelming majority of scholars think he was: the 


revolutionary “terminator” who destroyed not only . 
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communism, but with it, the Soviet empire-state. 
Yet Yeltsin’s role was not so straightforward and the 
figure of Yeltsin the revolutionary may soon be 
revised. Yeltsin became Russia's leader not only 
because he could express the mood of the anticom- 
munist elements of society, but also because in the 
eyes of another part of society—conservative mem- 
bers of the nomenklatura—he remained an element 
of the Soviet bureaucratic machine and therefore 
embodied continuity with the past. That Yeltsin 
could become simultaneously a symbol of continu- 
ity and change helped him consolidate Russian 
society; it also helped him to victory in his battle 
against Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev's 
attempt to hold the Soviet Union together. 

Extremely important for the formation of 
Yeltsin’s leadership was that he was not a dissident 
like Andrei Sakharov but an insurgent from the 
ranks of the system itself who still maintained ties 
to it. Thus, for some forces Yeltsin ensured a deci- 
sive break with the past; for others, his nomen- 
klatura past was a guarantee that no radical purge 
or revolution would sweep away the old ruling 
class. Yeltsin’s revolutionary rhetoric helped him 
create the appearance of a complete break with the 
past, but that break was never as clean as was imag- 
ined at first, nor could it have been. Yeltsin's 
destruction of the Soviet state looks less like a rev- 
olution than a palace coup. 

From the very beginning, Yeltsin was simultane- 
ously a destroyer and a conservative; the combina- 
tion of these two roles allowed him to prevent the 
utter collapse of the old system while also blocking 
him from consistently moving along the liberal- 
democratic path. The duality of Yeltsin's initial role 
could not but give birth to further ambiguities in 
his political leadership. 
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At the launch of the new Russia in December 
1991—when Yeltsin and his followers were estab- 
lished in power and Russian society was still full of 
revolutionary enthusiasm and hopes for democratic 
change—the country was ready to make great sacri- 
fices in the name of a bright future. The main struc- 
tures of the party-nomenklatura system, including 
the so-called power ministries—the ministries of 
interior and defense and the Federal Security Ser- 
vice—were weakened or were self-destructing. Yet a 
host of factors complicated Russia’ movement 
toward liberal democracy. Democratization in Rus- 
sia was not preceded by a successful period of 
decompression and liberalization, that, as in Poland 
and Hungary, made it easier to part with the com- 
munist past. The process of postcommunist trans- 
formation was complicated by the need to build a 
new state, democratize, and create a market econ- 
omy all at once. 

Of course, Yeltsin himself—the weight of his 
political experience, his mentality and habits, his 
education, his ambition 
and efforts—also influ- 
enced postcommunist Rus- 
sia’s course. Undoubtedly, 
Yeltsin at the beginning of 
his tenure sincerely strove 
to revive Russia as a mem- 
ber of Western society and was ready to support far- 
reaching steps to reform the planned economy. Yet 
in politics, he never gave anyone reason to think he 
was a democrat. In fact, he was exactly the opposite; 
his ideal was the personalistic model of rule, which, 
from the very beginning, included distinctly monar- 
chical features of a byzantine character. He explained 
his vision of government: “To be blunt, someone in 
the country has to be in charge.” 

Yeltsin never understood the need for an oppo- 
sition and political pluralism. He considered the 
power he had received to be something sacred, vir- 
tually God-given; any attempt by other politicians 
to remove it was unthinkable. That he did not liq- 
uidate all his political opponents and sometimes 
tolerated devastating criticism, both from the oppo- 
sition and from journalists, was because he did not 
see them as a threat to his rule. When he saw a real 
threat, he did not stop halfway; he sought the com- 
plete annihilation of his opponents. Confronted 
with a hostile parliament in 1993, he did not shrink 
from using tanks or from the prospect of the loss of 
human life. 

Yeltsin’s team of young reformers, under the lead- 
ership of Yegor Gaidar, also relied not on the cre- 





From a once-powerful charismatic leader, 
Yeltsin gradually degenerated 
into a powerless, pitiful old man. 


ation of democratic institutions and mechanisms of 
checks and balances but on Yeltsin’s personalistic 
leadership, on the “presidential vertikal”—a super- 
presidential regime based on subordination to 
Yeltsin’s office. Some reformers openly called for the 
establishment of something like a Pinochetist 
regime in Russia. In part, the antidemocratic nature 
of the first generation of Russian reformers was a 
consequence of their lack of confidence in their 
position and their fear of losing power in the free 
play of political forces; it was also the result of their 
striving to conduct the most painful economic mea- 
sures as quickly as possible, without resorting to too 
many compromises and social pacts. 

Yeltsin and his team of reformers—who, in those 
first days had no small influence on the first Rus- 
sian president—are mainly responsible for missing 
the window of opportunity that offered a departure 
from the paradigm of monarchical power through 
the adoption of a new constitution and the building 
of political institutions on the basis of the separa- 
tion of powers. Of course, 
the question remains: 
Could a provincial politi- 
cian who had never before 
thought in terms of the 
separation of powers and 
was accustomed to a per- 
sonalist, directive-giving style of governing con- 
sciously decide to limit his own power in a 
transition to a completely new (for him) formula of 
government? Most likely not, especially since 
Yeltsin never felt serious pressure, either from soci- 
ety or from democratic forces that could have com- 
pelled him to take another course. Dismantling the 
Russian monolith will occur only if society itself 
forces the government to move in that direction. 


THE PAST RECAPTURED 

What has arisen from Yeltsin's rule? The regime 
Yeltsin created was a hybrid with democratic, 
authoritarian, and oligarchic elements that can be 
conditionally defined as a constitutional electoral 
monarchy. The Russian government rests on a con- 
stitution approved in a 1993 referendum. That con- 
stitution, however, is not the result of a social 
contract between government and society nor even 
the consequence of a pact among various political 
forces. It was instead the outcome of the victory of 
one force—Yeltsin’s—that had liquidated its ene- 
mies, proposed its own political rules of the game 
to society, and used all the state's resources to guar- 
antee that these rules would be approved. This gov- 


ernment received legitimation through regular and 
relatively free elections (a process that often 
deluded scholars who saw this as confirmation that 
the Yeltsin regime was democratic). Yet the Yeltsin 
regime acted in the interests of narrow oligarchic 
groups and often resorted to authoritarian or semi- 
authoritarian measures. The Yeltsin regime included 
contradictory elements that gave it a certain plas- 
ticity and enabled it to evolve either toward a more 
defined democracy or toward open authoritarian- 
ism. However, the Yeltsin regime itself created ten- 
sion and instability and could not resolve the 
internal conflict between the governments demo- 
cratic legitimation and the semiauthoritarian, semi- 
monarchical manner in which it functioned. 

Remarkably, postcommunist Russia has repro- 
duced a model of government that, with various 
modifications, has existed in that country for cen- 
turies. This government relies on a leader-arbiter 
who stands above the fray and regulates relations 
among the traditional blocs of Russian politics: 
regional blocs, “power ministries,” and ideological 
and bureaucratic blocs. (These blocs also play the 
role of behind-the-scenes checks and balances, 
which take the place of a mechanism of institu- 
tional counterweights.) If the formula of personal- 
istic leadership and its very style were borrowed by 
Yeltsin’s elite from the czarist past, certain other ele- 
ments indicate a continuity with the Soviet 
period—especially the Communist Party, which is 
now the main organized political opposition and, 
paradoxically, the most important systemic element 
in the post-Soviet anticommunist regime. 

Yet Yeltsinism was more than a mechanical rep- 
etition of the past. Since the former means of legit- 
imation—through military force, party ideology, 
or empire—had been exhausted, Yeltsinism could 
not exist without resorting to democratic legit- 
mation. Not only was this the most important 
means of survival for this semimonarchical gov- 
ernment, it was the main factor that constantly 
rocked the regime’s foundations, making it even 
more unstable and vulnerable. Despite its effective 
mechanism for manipulating election results, the 
need to go through the purgatory of elections 
engendered constant uncertainty in the ruling 
class and, at the same time, a desire to minimize 
the role of democratic procedures. 

A regime of this sort cannot be consolidated; if it 
were, no room would be left for the regulating role 
of the leader-arbiter, who needs constant tension 
and a prolongation of the revolutionary cycle. The 
reason Russia under Yeltsin could not emerge from 
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the revolutionary period was a consequence not so 
much of Yeltsin’ restless personality as of the logic 
of the government he created, which demands con- 
stant shocks and provokes conflicts only to seek 
their resolution. Not suited for constructive, cre- 
ative work, without any vision for the future, con- 
stantly occupied by the pursuit of group interests, 
this government finds it useful to endlessly prolong 
the revolutionary period. (And this presupposes the 
preservation of the Communist Party as the main 
opposition force, the use of anticommunist rhetoric 
to consolidate society, and the ongoing search for 
enemies and scapegoats whom it can blame for its 
own failures.) 


YELTSINISM UNDER YELTSIN 

Despite the presidents vast powers, the Yeltsin 
regime could not implement its decisions effectively. 
Guaranteeing the implementation of decisions by 
force (which had been possible in earlier stages of 
autocracy) no longer worked, and a mechanism for 
legal guarantees had not been created. Yeltsin was 
forced either to appeal to influential groups for help 
or to create new ones by giving them a share of gov- 
ernment power and state property in exchange for 
their support and loyalty. The result was a new 
intermingling of power and property and the emer- 
gence of oligarchic groups that, within the frame- 
work of the electoral monarchy, played the role of 
“court favorites.” But each time the president 
appealed to various interest groups (regional, eco- 
nomic, military, or bureaucratic) for support, the 
presidency itself was devalued and its influence 
weakened. In the final analysis, this led to the for- 
mation of a regime that could be described as impo- 
tently omnipotent. 

Behind-the-scenes structures and informal cen- 
ters of decision making and lobbying thus played a 
unique role during Yeltsin’s tenure. On one hand, 
their existence (the presidential administration, for 
example, plays a unique role in the functioning of 
government) permitted a narrow group of the rul- 
ing class to lobby its interests successfully by “sell- 
ing” the decisions it required. On the other, the 
diversion of power into behind-the-scenes networks 
meant a strengthening of oligarchic-patrimonial 
rule, which could lead to dangerous conflicts with 
a more pluralist and open society. 

Despite deep internal conflict between democ- 
racy and authoritarianism, Yeltsin’s regime proved 
amazingly stable and adaptable. What enabled it 
to survive was the absence of a political opposi- 
tion ready and able to seize power (the Commu- 
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nist Party wanted little more than to preserve its 
role as the tame, rhetorical opposition); the frag- 
mentation of the political class and its unwilling- 
ness to resist the Kremlin ruling group; the 
appearance of a developed system of paternalism 
and deals among various social groups; and the 
passivity of society and its retreat into the “gray 
zone”——that is, its survival through the existence 
of various (and not always legal) shadowy eco- 
nomic mechanisms. 

As Yeltsin's physical incapacity and his inability 
to handle everyday government business became 
ever more obvious, the signs of the electoral monar- 
chy’s degradation began to appear. The president 
increasingly limited his contacts with the outside 
world and relied on his entourage, which began to 
play the role of a court in a decaying monarchy. 
Since personal loyalty to the president was the main 
condition for inclusion in the ruling circle, the role 
of court favontes inevitably would grow as Yeltsin 
became more suspicious of all potential rivals and 
limited his interests to the mere desire to hold on 
to power. Favorites began to have a decisive role in 
government as oligarchs and “gray cardinals.” Soon 
members of Yeltsin’s family (above all his younger 
daughter, Tatyana) began to take over for the pres- 
ident during his periods of incapacity caused by 
depression, alcohol abuse, and other medical prob- 
lems. The phenomenon of the so-called Family 
arose; after 1996, it became the decisive factor in 
Russian politics. From that moment, speaking of 
Yeltsin as a full-fledged ruler was difficult; one 
could only guess which decisions were made for 
him or by him (but only after preliminary manipu- 
lations on the part of his entourage). From a once- 
powerful charismatic leader, Yeltsin gradually 
degenerated into a powerless, pitiful old man, 
manipulated by nonentities who had found their 
way in to the Kremlin. 3 

The Yeltsin regime was unprepared to resolve the 
serious political and economic crisis that began 
with the August 1998 financial collapse when the 
Russian banking system nearly ceased to exist and 
a powerful blow was delivered to the newly 
emerged middle class. By the fall, the country faced 
the threat of government collapse. Yeltsin decided 
to undertake an experiment, agreeing to the forma- 
tion of a system of dual leadership that placed 
responsibility for the country’s development with 
Yevgeny Primakov, the former Soviet-era appa- 
ratchik who became prime minister and who had 
the support of the parliament. For the first time in 
Russian history, government was divided. 


Thanks to Yeltsin’s experiment, the government 
made it through this dangerous period. Unfortu- 
nately, no elements of society could force Yeltsin 
and his entourage to formally establish this separa- 
tion of powers in the constitution. Yeltsin soon 
regained his confidence and returned to electoral 
monarchy—the formula that gave him the oppor- 
tunity to guarantee the regime's continuity. By 
appointing Vladimir Putin as his successor, orga- 
nizing Putin's presidential campaign, and neutral- 
izing Putins opponents, Yeltsin confirmed that the 
regime that had arisen in Russia has little in com- 
mon with democracy. Indeed, Yeltsin chose—or was 
persuaded by his entourage to choose—Putin as his 
heir because the latter had already proved his loy- 
alty to the “Family” and was considered the person 
who could best guarantee their personal security. 
As a representative of the security services, he was 
also thought able to guarantee order during transi- 
tion to a new regime. 


ASSESSING YELTSIN 

How can we define the role of Boris Yeltsin in the 
formation of Russias new political landscape? Did 
he act intentionally? Did he have a clear vision of 
what he wanted to create, or did he simply float 
where the current took him? The fight against the 
Russian parliament in 1991-1993, the liquidation 
in 1993 of the parliament that had resisted him, and 
the adoption of the constitution (which he man- 
aged himself) that became the basis of the “super- 
presidency” testify that Yeltsin definitely understood 
personal rule and consistently strove to establish it, 
without regard for the costs. 

At the same time, despite periods of activity and 
toughness, Yeltsin was essentially an indecisive 
man. His bursts of energy were combined with 
increasingly long periods of paralysis of will, 
depression, and confusion. Beginning in 1996 (and 
most likely even earlier), he had only one goal—to 
maintain his grip on power and pass it on into reli- 
able hands. All his actions, including his unex- - 
pected resignation in December 1999, were 
subordinated to this goal. Moreover, he sacrificed 
his image as a revolutionary and a reformer to guar- 
antee immunity from criminal prosecution for him- 
self and for his family—a dismal end for a leader 
whose coming to power was greeted with such 
great hope. His entire reign had been woven out of 
conflicts that he could not untangle. 

Although the first Russian president formally had 
immense powers—surpassing those wielded by 
some general secretaries of the Soviet Communist 


Party—he often lacked the financial means to carry 
out his decisions. Inclined by nature toward pop- 
ulism, he was deprived of public support and the 
resources to implement his authoritarian habits. A 
leader whose ideal governing structure was a “pyra- 
mid of power,” he had to operate in an atmosphere 
of ambiguity, pluralism, and disintegration. A politi- 
cian who hated compromises, he had to maneuver 
constantly, making deals and concessions. Declar- 
ing his goal to be the building of democracy, he 
headed a regime that many Russians consider to be 
oligarchic or patrimonial. Retained in office through 
democratic elections, he was forced to preserve his 
power by relying on political clans. 

Our view of Yeltsin and assessment of his per- 


sonality and leadership may change over time; after . 


all, the assessment of the leadership of Churchill 
and de Gaulle has changed. Much depends on the 
evolution of his legacy and the strength of the ten- 
dencies he set in motion. Yet it can already be seen 
that he failed to establish himself in any of the roles 
he played: neither as the terminator (he regretted 
the collapse of the Soviet Union), nor the reformer 
(he did not have the consistency for it), nor the sta- 
bilizer (he constantly provoked shakeups and could 
not lead the country out of its revolutionary cycle). 
As soon became clear, he could not even create a 
stable political order, his appointed heir has already 
begun to pave over his legacy. 


PUTIN AND YELTSIN’S LEGACY 

The unexpected support that Yeltsin's successor, 
Vladimir Putin, has received since his election as 
president in March 2000 stems from his emergence 
as a symbol of continuity for Yeltsin% ruling group, 
which still controls the main levers of power (in 
early August 2000, Putin's approval rating was 73 
percent; after the Kursk submarine disaster later that 
month, 65 percent still trusted and supported him). 
At the same time, a significant portion of society 
sees him as a guarantee of change, a farewell to a 


2Members of Yeltsin’s group that still remain in Putin’s 
entourage include the head af presidental staff, Alexander 
Voloshin, and the tycoons Alexander Mamut and Roman 
Abramovich, with Yeltsin’s daughter Tatyana and family 
friend (and Yeltsin's chief of staff) Valentin Yumashev sull 
playing behind-the-scenes roles. Two other groups also make 
up Putns entourage: the liberal-technocrats like German 
Gref, Leonid Reman, and Alexei Kudnn, who are currently 
members of the government and representatives of special 
services, and former Putin colleagues like head of the Secu- 
rity Council Sergei Ivanov, ential envoy to one of the 
superregions Victor Cherkiesov, and head of the Federal 
Security Service Nikolai Patrushev. 
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decrepit Yeltsin and an era that they would like to 
see behind them. The longing for change, however, 
has acquired a new meaning since the early days of 
Yeltsin’s rule. For Russians disillusioned and tired of 
Yeltsin's upheavals, it has come to mean order. 

But what kind of order? For some, order means 
a return to stability in the Soviet sense; for others, 
moderate reforms. And for some, order means the 
nationalization of privatized property; for others, it 
is the “zero option”: a refusal to reexamine the 
results of Yeltsin’ economic reforms and a desire to 
go forward. 

Putin, aware of these contradictions, has tried to 
remain an enigma for as long as possible to ward off 
the collapse of his support. But soon the logic of the 
Yeltsin regime will take over. For Yeltsin’s group to 
agree to turn over power voluntarily, it needed guar- 
antees that his rules of the game would not be 
changed; from all indications, it received such guar- 
antees from Putin.2 But for the heir to avoid the 
humiliation of being seen as a hostage to the past, 
to “come out from Yeltsin’s shadow,” he has had to 
take decisive measures to renovate the regime and 
replace its previous base and closest supporters. 
Otherwise, Putin would have no chance of keeping 
those who hoped for change—a clear majority of 
Russian society—within his sphere of influence. 

Thus, sooner or later, Putin had to begin an anti- 
Yeltsin revolution and dismantle at least some ele- 
ments of the regime that Yeltsin created. Rather 
than use his unprecedented favorable poll ratings 
to reform the electoral autocracy, Putin chose 
another path: the creation of a mechanism of 
“transmission belts,” the formation of a clearer and 
more consistent system of subordination from top 
to bottom, and the liquidation of Yeltsin's practice 
of behind-the-scenes checks and balances and his 
atmosphere of mutual tolerance. 

Putin has attempted to give Russia's electoral 
monarchy vertical support, harmony, and a Stali- 
nesque chain of command. Decisions must be car- 
ried out in military fashion, without dissent. In 
short, despite Putin’s statements about his adher- 
ence to liberal democracy, his actions show that he 
clearly hopes to weaken the democratic component 
of the electoral monarchy while simultaneously 
destroying its oligarchic component, which limits 
the leaders power. 

The steps he has taken since assuming office fit 
into the framework of this “vertical,” bureaucratic- 
authoritarian understanding of government. These 
include the attempts by Putin and his team to rein in 
the independent mass media and weaken their criti- 
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cism of the government. They also include his pro- 
posed reform of the relations between Moscow and 
the regions, which would lead to a greater subordi- 
nation of regional leaders to the central government. 

But the first months of Putin’s rule have already 
shown serious obstacles to the implementation of 
his idea of transmission belts. In his attempt to liq- 
uidate the atmosphere of “mutual tolerance” by 
putting pressure on the media, regional barons, 
tycoons, and other influential groups. Putin 
touched the interests of powerful strata that lived 
quite comfortably in that atmosphere. After meet- 
ing resistance on several fronts (the liberal tech- 
nocrats did not like his policy either, they objected 
to the restrictions of the freedom of the press), 
Putin was forced to agree to compromise versions, 
which emasculated his idea of power based on sub- 
ordination. Most important, Putin himself under- 
mined the possibility of implementing his ideas by 
selectively forming a new order. Thus, he tried to 
limit the regime’s oligarchic design by removing or 
intimidating opposition groups and groups that 
were dangerous for him personally while maintain- 
ing a favorable atmosphere for the old Kremlin 
court that helped him come to power and to whom 
he was still obliged. But in this case, any exception 
to the rule made it impossible to create the order 
that Putin wanted: the mechanism of transmission 
belts does not tolerate exceptions. 

Moreover, not one of Putin's actions has been 
taken to its logical conclusion. The president's rep- 
resentatives whom he has appointed in the seven 
new federal districts to oversee the country’s 
republics and regional governments have not been 
given the authority to exert any real control over 
the regional leaders. The arrest of the owner of the 
independent media holding company NTy, Vladimir 
Gusinsky, which should have been intimidating to 
the oligarchs and the independent press alike, 
ended with Gusinsky nonetheless being freed after 
ludicrous charges were filed and dropped. The 
attempt to restrict independent economic and polit- 
ical actors has led them to behave more cautiously, 
but the threat that Kremlin decisions may be sabo- 
taged by them has increased. 

Putin's idea of order based on transmission belts 
cannot be fully implemented in a pluralistic society 
where the state does not have the requisite repres- 
sion and violence available. Putins attempts to alter 
Yeltsinism might end in authoritarian or even total 
itarian steps that cannot be completed. But a repe- 
tition of these steps will hardly make it easier to 
strengthen democratic institutions in Russia. At the 


same time, the incompleteness of these authoritar- 
ian or totalitarian moves will discredit the govern- 
ment and reinforce the impression of its impotence. 


PUTIN’S CHALLENGE 

The electoral monarchy that Yeltsin created can 
be modified in various ways. Yet if the fundamental 
conflict that tears at the regime from inside—the 
clash between its democratic legitimation and the 
personalistic, noninstitutional manner in which it 
functions—is not resolved, it will eventually face 
the same problems that Yeltsin’s faced: the problem 
of unaccountability and the need to relinquish some 
power to favorites and oligarchs; the need to inflict 
revolutionary shocks to deflect responsibility for the 
leaders mistakes; and the need to create a new rul- 
ing group to replace the existing one, which does 
not want to leave and wants its safety guaranteed. 
Of course, such a regime can hardly guarantee that 
the economy will continue to function normally— 
which requires that the rules of the game apply 
equally to everyone—and it cannot guarantee a 
peaceful and effective resolution to crises. 

Putin eventually might understand that the only 
way to survive is to reform the electoral monarchy 
in the direction of a separation of powers and the 
strengthening of all institutions, which would cre- 
ate the conditions that strengthen his own presi- 
dency and free him from responsibility for minor 
concerns. But on the way to such an understand- 
ing, Putin and his team must overcome the illusions 
that are linked to his hopes for new transmission 
belts and his faith in the unlimited possibilities of 
the leader-arbiter. And Russian society must free 
itself of its desire for stability at any price, includ- 
ing renouncing its hard-won freedoms and return- 
ing to Soviet-style decay. | 
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Through a Distorted Lens: 
Chechnya and the Western Media 


ANATOL LIEVEN 


the best in the Western media—with the 

usual exception of the brave and dedicated 
correspondents who have gone to report on it. All 
too much of the coverage and analysis has been 
relentlessly one-sided and relentlessly ant-Russian. 
Most of the media—and in particular, of course, 
television—were typically uninterested in the signs 
of growing crisis, and turned their attention to the 
region only when the Russians actually invaded. 
Equally typically, once the war had begun, the 
media lost themselves in the reporting of the 
unfolding events, rarely stepping back to analyze 
the background to the fighting. 

As a result, the media missed the great majority 
of the attacks on and threats to Russia from Chech- 
nya in the two years leading up to the war. Above 
all, the media overlooked the powerful forces in 
Chechnya and their international radical Muslim 
allies, who had publicly committed themselves to a 
jihad to drive Russia from the entire North Cauca- 
sus and establish an Islamic state—whether the 
peoples of the region wanted it or not. 

Moreover, the media, along with human rights 
groups and the great majority of politicians and 
political commentators, have repeatedly called for 
a “political solution” or a “peaceful solution” to the 
Chechen war without ever detailing what that solu- 
tion should be, or how it can be achieved, or 
whether the anti-Russian fighters actually want a 


T he second Chechen war has not brought out 
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compromise, or whether seeking it might not bring 
serious new dangers. This kind of approach may 
make everyone feel good about themselves, but it is 
also profoundly irresponsible. 


ARMCHAIR GENERALS 

These are all common faults in today’s media- 
political-NGo world. And in the case of the non- 
governmental organizations, perhaps one should 
not criticize them too harshly, either regarding 
Chechnya or other conflicts around the world 
where they may have been politically naive. After 
all, their job is to expose abuses, not to draw up set- 
tlements—and terrible abuses have indeed been 
committed by the Russian forces in Chechnya. 

In the Chechen war, human rights groups may 
have been exploited as “useful idiots” (to use Lenin's 
phrase) by hardnosed Russophobe politicians in the 
United States who certainly do not share their basic 
ideals; in conflicts of this kind, however, politicians 
and fighters on all sides try to use NGO evidence as 
a weapon, and this is not the fault of the Ncos them- 
selves. Human Rights Watch and Amnesty Interna- 
tional, for example, have excellent and admirable 
records for impartiality in exposing and condemn- 
ing crimes by different countries. This has brought 
them furious criticism from United States allies in 
Turkey, Central America, and elsewhere, as well as 
from actual or past United States adversaries, such 
as Russia and China. 

Impartiality is something that can emphatically 
not be said of much of the United States media, let 
alone American politicians. An intensely depress- 
ing aspect of the response to this war has been the 
general lack of any attempt to apply common stan- 
dards to Russia and to the United States or its allies. 
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Few commentators have tried to compare the Turk- 
ish record toward the Kurds with that of the Rus- 
sians toward the Chechens. Even fewer have 
stopped to ask themselves what the United States 
response would be to the establishment of an armed 
Islamic extremist base on its own borders. 

Western comment and criticism has also seriously 
muddied the waters concerning what is and is not a 
war crime. Here the NGOs can be criticized. Since 
their members have a gut feeling that all wars are 
bad and somehow criminal, NGOs have a tendency 
to treat everything that happens in war as a crime. 
And some NGO suggestions have been naive in the 
extreme—for example, that the Chechen guerrillas 
should avoid fighting in populated areas, or that the 
Russians should not use heavy weapons when 
attacking the fighters in those areas. Most troubling 
is the argument that, if they fail to act in this way, 
the combatants are morally blameworthy. 

The Western media have been heavily influenced 
by this perspective. Carried away by pictures of the 
colossal destruction visited on the city of Grozny, 





Western soldiers begin to take serious casualties, all 
restraints on the use of firepower are abandoned.! 
Regrettably, the development of both urban warfare 
and anti-guerrilla warfare has a certain logic, and if 
the Russians have followed this logic in Chechnya, 
so has the West in Vietnam and Algeria. The West's 
failure to acknowledge this past—and the posstbil- 
ity it may occur again in the future—is partly the 
result of sheer historical illiteracy, but it also reflects 
the Russophobia that pervades so much Western 
thinking (although the Clinton administration's 
approach has been generally correct; it has avoided 
both the moralizing of the French and the excessive 
friendliness the British have shown to Putin). 


WHY THE SECOND CHECHEN WAR IS DIFFERENT 
Since these criticisms will of course be unpopular 
and disputed, I will first make my own position on 
Chechnya clear. I deplore the atrocities carried out 
by Russian troops in Chechnya, and also think that a 
good deal of the Russian bombardment of Chechnya 
was unwarranted and excessive. This judgment 


they portrayed the Russian applies to the military's 
bombardment last winter rocket attack on the cen- 
as a gratuitous act of bru- Western Russophobes believe that Russia tral market in Grozny in 
tality anes against the can do no right, and their views aca nee 
civilian population. Almost . of towns and villages 

nobody has asked if haere have colored Western media approaches. gi the fani line and 


were another way to cap- 
ture a defended city, or compared the Russian opera- 
tion with similar Western-conducted battles in the 
past. Even the Russian military’ warning to the civil- 
ian population to leave the city before the assault was 
generally portrayed as another piece of Russian sav- 
agery—as if the writers concerned would rather that 
the population had stayed and been killed! 

This approach should worry all soldiers, includ- 
ing those of Western nations. After all, fears about 
the prosecution of American soldiers based on igno- 
rance or prejudice led the United States Congress 
to block the creation of an international criminal 
court. Sadly, when it comes to the use of massive 
bombardment in the capture of defended cities, the 
United States, France, and Russia are all historically 
complicit. Previous experience, from World War I 
to Mogadishu in 1993, suggests that as soon as 


1*Could the Russian military have used less destructive 
measures in Grozny to drive out the Chechen rebels? If those 
ee ee ee eee 
haps not, if we consider our battl record against simi- 

strong-willed foes in urban terrain.” Captain Kevin W. 
Brown, “The Urban Warfare Dilemma—U S. Casualties vs. 
Collateral Damage,” The Marine Corps Gazette, January 1997. 





repeated attacks on ref- 
ugee columns. Of course, in a war of this kind it is 
difficult to distinguish between fighters and civilians, 
and such attacks have taken place in many Western- 
conducted wars. The Russians, however, rarely seem 
even to have tried to distinguish between the two. 
As a result, civilian casualties have been high. In 
interviews with Russian soldiers who had served in 
Chechnya, reporter Maura Reynolds documented in 
the September 17, 2000 Los Angeles Times that Rus- 
sian troops have also carried out widespread atroci- 
ties against Chechen civilians, including killings, 
torture, rape, looting, and at least one massacre. All 
this the Western media have rightly condemned. But 
the same judgment cannot be brought against the 
bombardment of Grozny during the assault on that 
city. Here, the Western media has portrayed standard 
military practice as a war crime. 

During the 1994—1996 war, which I reported for 
The Times of London, my sympathies were strongly 
with the Chechen side. I believed and still believe 
that the Russian invasion and the suffering and 
destruction that resulted were wholly unjustified. 
I was delighted by the Chechen victories in 1996 
and the peace agreement reached for Russia and 


Chechnya by General Alexander Lebed and the 
Chechen chief of staff,.General Aslan Maskhadov. 
I welcomed Maskhadovs election as Chechen pres- 
ident; I hoped that the courage and ability to coop- 
erate displayed by the Chechen fighters and their 
commanders during the war would lead them to 
rally behind Maskhadov and help in the creation 
of a stable state at peace with Russia and Chech- 
nya’s other neighbors. These positions are set out 
in my book on that war.2 

Tragically, the Chechen commanders proved one 
of the most disastrous dominant groups of any 
people in modern times. Of course, the destruc- 
tion, economic misery, and brutalization left 
behind by the war of 1994-1996 was key in subse- 
quent developments, but this is a partial explana- 
tion rather than an adequate excuse. Of these 
developments, the most important were the com- 
plete failure to create an effective state (echoing but 
greatly exceeding the previous failure of President 
Dzhokhar Dudayev); the explosion of banditry and 
especially kidnapping; and the establishment in 
Chechnya of a powerful group of international 
Islamic militants dedicated to carrying the jihad 
against Russia beyond Chechnya’ borders. 

From the Russian withdrawal at the end of 1996 
to the new invasion of October 1999, more than 
1,100 Russian citizens were kidnapped by Chechen 
or Chechen-led gangs, and often tortured and muti- 
lated. The victims included not just ethnic Rus- 
sians, but numerous Chechens as well as the 
Chechens’ Ingush and Dagestani Muslim neighbors 
and several dozen Westerners (including American 
missionary Herman Gregg, whose captors made a 
film of themselves cutting off his index finger to 
back up their ransom demand). 

The heads of the kidnapping gangs were leading 
Chechen commanders. For example, Arbi Barayev, 
who was responsible for the kidnap and murder of 
four British telecom engineers in December 1998, 
has once again become a prominent commander in 
this war, responsible for some striking victories over 
the Russians. 

Western diplomats involved in attempts to gain 
the release of hostages held by Barayev told me that 
they were certain that he was closely linked to the 
Chechen vice president, Vakha Arsanov. This is not 
to suggest the responsibility of Maskhadov him- 


2Chechnya: Tombstone of Russian Power (New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1998). 

3David Filipov, “Kidnappers Thrive on Chaos in Chech- 
nya,” Boston Globe, April 7, 2000. 
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self—in fact he broke with Arsanov—but it cer- 
tainly brings out his inability to control even his 
own administration, let alone Chechnya as a 
whole. Most kidnap victims in Chechnya were 
taken for purely financial reasons, but senior Rus- 
sian envoys to Chechnya were also seized, includ- 
ing Boris Yeltsin’s personal envoy, Valentin Vlasov 
in May 1998 and the Russian Interior Ministry 
envoy, General Gennady Shpigun in March 1999 
(both were supposedly under Maskhadov’s per- 
sonal protection). 

The following extract is from an article by one 
Western journalist who did try to give a balanced 
account of the events leading up to the war, David 
Filipov of the Boston Globe: 

“Kiril Perchenko, 20 [a Moscow video producer 
who was abducted in the Russian capital and spent 
six months as a hostage in Chechnya], said his 


- Chechen captors, followers of the Chechen war- 


lords Arbi Barayev and Ramzan Akhmadoy, rou- 
tinely chopped off the fingers and hands of captives 
while forcing the others to watch. ... 

“Children have not been spared. Adi Sharon’s 
captors cut off the ends of both [of the 12-year- 
old’s] little fingers to press their demands that his 
father, a wealthy businessman who works in 
Moscow, pay $8 million in ransom. Alla Geifman, 
[a] 12-year-old girl, told reporters after her release 
that her captors grew impatient as the months 
dragged on, cutting off one of her fingers. A 
month later, they cut off another and sent it to her 
father. They also sent him a cassette in which the 
girl is heard screaming ‘Papa, they’re taking off my 
pants.’ Geifman was in the news several weeks 
after she was freed when the US Embassy in 
Moscow failed to grant her a visa, instead request- 
ing more information about the purpose of her 
trip. That refusal was taken up by the media here 
as a sign of what many Russians view as the West's 
unwillingness to hear Russia’s side of why it is 
fighting in Chechnya.”3 

From the viewpoint of the Russian state, still 
more important was the creation in Chechnya of 
forces that were no longer Chechen nationalists 
dedicated to defending their “country” but who 
were committed to attacking Russia itself and 
imposing their version of Islam on neighboring 
peoples. The key event was an alliance forged in 
1998 between Shamil Basayev, the most famous 
Chechen field commander, other Chechen radical 
leaders, Islamic radicals from neighboring Dages- 
tan, and the followers of [bn-ul-Khattab, the Arab 
leader of a group of international mujahedeen who 
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had gathered in Chechnya.* In April 1998 they 
formed the Congress of Peoples of Chechnya and 
Dagestan, with the declared aim of creating an 
Islamic state that would unite these two Russian 
republics. These men were in revolt not only 
against Russia, but also against President Mask- 
hadov, whom they denounced as a traitor to Chech- 
nya and Islam. They continue to receive strong 
public support from the Islamic Taliban regime in 
Afghanistan, which is also sheltering Osama bin 
Laden. (In late August 2000 an aide to bin Laden 
told the Associated Press that bin Laden is sending 
volunteers and arms to Khattab.) 

The 1994 Russian invasion was itself chiefly to 
blame for the appearance of Khattab and his men, 
many of whom had previously fought in Afghani- 
stan and Bosnia. Until that war, the so-called 
Wahabbis (after the Saudi Arabian fundamentalist 
variant of Islam) were an insignificant presence in 
Chechnya. With the Russian invasion the muj- 
ahedeen flocked to 
Chechnya. As in Af- 
ghanistan, they re- 
ceived help in esta- 
blishing themselves 
by therr access to 
Arab funds. 

From April 1998 to 
their invasion of Dag- 
estan in August 1999, 
Chechen fighters killed or took prisoner dozens of 
Russian police and troops in raids across the Rus- 
sian republic border. Terrorists also carried out 
many bomb attacks in the region, including a mas- 
sive bombing in the North Ossetian city of 
Vladikavkaz in March 1999 that killed 51 people, 
and a bombing on a block housing Russian soldiers’ 
families in the Dagestani town of Buinaksk in 


4Shamil Basayev, a former fireman and computer 
first came to fame as the commander of a battalion of 
Chechen volunteers fighting on the Abkhaz side m the Abk- 


hazian-Geo war of 1992—1993—at which time, ironi- 
cally, he and his men received and possibly training 
from the Russian army as part of its anu-Georgian strategy. 


After the Russian invasion Pat Chechnya in 1994, Basayev 
yale emerged as the bravest and most brilliant of the 

echen field commanders. In July 1995 he led a raid on the 
Sa town of Budyonnovsk that killed dozens of Russian 
civihans and took hundreds more hostage. The raid helped 
bring Russian agreement to a cease-fire, but he has since 
been regarded by Moscow as an archterrorist. In January 
1997 he stood se resident of Chechnya, but was soundly 
defeated by Mas ov He later served as Maskhadov’s 
prime mumister, but soon quit, and went into armed opposi- 
tion to the president. 





The suggestion that a force largely composed 
of Arab Muslim extremists would have lacked 
the motive, the expertise, or the ruthlessness 
to carry out a terrorist bombing campaign 
against Russians is absolutely ridiculous. 


September 1999 that killed 64 people. No one has 
ever claimed responsibility for these bombings, but 
they appear to fit into the general campaign by the 
forces of Basayev, Khattab, and their allies, which 
included carrying out bombings of Russian military 
and police targets. 

Only with the bombings in Moscow and else- 
where in September 1999 that killed more than 300 
people did the growing crisis make headlines in the 
West. Western reporting of these bombings was 
invariably accompanied by statements that proof of 
Chechen or Islamist responsibility for the bombings 
had not been established (no one claimed respon- 
sibility). It was also argued that the behavior of the 
security forces had been highly suspicious; notably, 
that they moved quickly to bulldoze the buildings 
affected by the Moscow blasts, thereby also perhaps 
destroying evidence, and that they carried out an 
alleged “antiterrorism” operation in the town of 
Ryazan, which involved planting explosives in a 
building—something 
of which they. had 
apparently not warn- 
ed the local police. 
The blasts of course 
also seemied to be 
very convenient for 
Putin and his sup- 
porters. They created 
a great wave of public 
support for a new war in Chechnya and allowed 
Putin to present himself as a forceful and coura- 
geous leader in the run-up to the presidential elec- 
tions of 2000. 

This was all in itself correct; if not the Russian 
security forces, then it is certainly plausible that a 
tycoon supporter of Putin might have contracted 
such an operation. Yet, as far as the general West- 
ern discussion of the issue is concerned, the history 
of bombings in the North Caucasus was barely 
mentioned, nor was the character, antecedents, or 
links of Khattab and his men. Whatever the suspi- 
cions about pro-Putin forces, it should be obvious 
that the suggestion that a force largely composed of 
Arab Muslim extremists would have lacked the 
motive, the expertise, or the ruthlessness to carry 
out a terrorist bombing campaign against Russians 
is absolutely ridiculous. 

In an interview with a Czech newspaper, Lidove 
Noviny, immediately after the September blasts, 
Basayev made the following remarks (he did not at 
that stage attribute the bombings to the Kremlin): 
“I denounce terrorism, including state terrorism 


used by the Russian empire. The latest blast in 
Moscow is not our work, but the work of the 
Dagestanis. Russia has been openly terrorizing 
Dagestan. ... For the whole week, united in a sin- 
gle fist, the army and the Interior Ministry units 
have been pounding three small villages... . [A] 
this will go on, of course, because those whose 
loved ones, whose women and children are being 
killed for nothing, will also try to use force to elim- 
inate their adversaries. . . . What is the difference 
between someone letting a bomb go off in the cen- 
ter of Moscow and injuring 10 to 20 children and 
the Russians dropping bombs from their aircraft 
over Karamachi and killing 10 to 20 children? 
Where is the difference?” 

I have some sympathy with this point of view, 
which is almost identical to that expressed by an 
Algerian terrorist leader in Gillo Pontecorvo anti- 
colonialist epic film, The Battle of Algiers. But that 
is the point. One could just as well put these 
words into the mouth of an Algerian, or a Pales- 
tinian, or a Kurd in Turkey—and if they were, 
would the United States media have the slightest 
sympathy for them? 

To suggest that Khattab and his men had no 
motive to carry out the Moscow bombings is similar 
to suggesting that Osama bin Laden had no motive 
to attack the United States embassies in Kenya and 
Tanzania, killing hundreds of innocent Afmcans in 
the process. Bin Laden and Khattab share not only 
the same background but also exactly the same 
beliefs and attitudes. The tendency of too many 
Western commentators to believe automatically in 
Russian responsibility for the bombings is tragicom- 
ically reminiscent of the attitude of the old leftists for 
whom the anti-Israeli forces in the Middle East could 
do no wrong. Western Russophobes believe that 
Russia can do no right, and their views have colored 
Western media approaches. 

Yet the bitterly anti-Western ideology of Khattab, 
Basayev, and their followers is not a matter of 
debate, and does not have to be sought out by 
intrepid journalists venturing to interview these 
men in the mountains of Chechnya. Their views 
can be found, on the Internet, in English, on the 
web site of the international mujahedeen in Afghan- 
istan, at qoqaz.net. This is Basayev himself on the 
nature of the war (interviewed in early January 
2000): “The crucifix is being raised anew and war 
is being declared against Islam and Muslims; this is 
proof that this war is like the Crusades, where all of 
Europe’ intelligence capabilities are geared towards 
providing Russia with information and other sup- 
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port. ... The Russians and their supporters in the 
West are fighting us collectively, as Allah has 
described them: ‘And fight the unbelievers collec- 
tively as they fight you collectively.” 


CONFRONTING RADICAL ISLAM 

The campaign of Khattab, Basayev, and their 
allies against Russia in 1998 and 1999 was carried 
out in the name of this radical Islamist ideology, as 
a reading of their propaganda makes clear. The cul- 
mination of this campaign was the invasion of 
Dagestan in August 1999, with the avowed inten- 
tion of overthrowing the republics government and 
creating a united Islamic republic of Chechnya and 
Dagestan. This was opposed by the great majority 
of Dagestanis and would indeed have been a night- 
mare for that republic. Too many supporters of the 
Chechens have tried to shrug off this invasion as a 
minor affair. It was not. Quite apart from the num- 
ber of casualties that resulted from the invasion 
itself, Dagestan, with its 34 different nationalities, 
rival religious groups, and unstable government, is 
a fragile and delicately poised place. Chechen incur- 
sions have the potential to upset this balance and 
plunge Dagestan into a more impoverished and 
hopeless version of Lebanon during its ethno- 
religious civil wars in the 1970s and 1980s. It can- 
not be stressed enough: even if you disapprove of 
the Russian invasion of 1999, in initially resisting 
Basayev and Khattab and their plans, Russia was, 
objectively speaking, serving the interests not just 
of the region but of the West as well. 

The governing council of the new state that the 
rebels planned to establish—the Islamic Shura 
(council) of Dagestan—publicly declared (includ- 
ing once again on the Internet, on the Kavkaz- 
Tsentr web site, www. kavkaz.org) “the necessity of 
liberating the Islamic territory of Daghestan from 
age-old occupation by Russian rebels,” of mtroduc- 
ing shariah (Islamic law) across the republic, and 
of arresting the Dagestani president “as a traitor to 
the cause of Muslims.” The shura declared Basayev 
amir (commander) of this jihad. Asked at the time 
why he had crossed the border, Basayev told Lidove 
Noviny that, “Many Dagestani political parties and 
movements are fighting for Dagestan’s freedom 
nowadays. Some of them have asked me to take up 
the command of the Mujahidin United Armed 
Forces of Dagestan. This is no Chechen army. It is 
an international corps comprising Chechens, 
Dagestanis, and other nationals. .. . We shall always 
be pleased to fight the Russians and we shall help 
anyone, in any way, who seeks freedom.” 
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It is clear why Russia could not have tolerated 
Chechnya being used indefinitely as a safe haven 
for such forces and as a potential base for further 
attacks on Russia. For how long would the United 
States tolerate such a situation in a neighboring 
state? It is also important to note that the fighting 
in Dagestan was on a serious scale: 270 Russian ser- 
vicemen died there, considerably more than the 
United States lost in the Persian Gulf War (165). If 
the government of Chechnya had failed to deal with 
Basayev, Khattab, and their followers, then Russia— 
like any other state—would have been justified in 
taking forceful action of its own. This could have 
been accomplished by carrying out the plan drawn 
up by former Prime Minister Sergei Stepashin to 
establish a Turkish- or Israeli-style “security zone” 
in Chechnya north of the Terek River. Given the 
pro-Russian traditions of the local population, and 
the open nature of the terrain, this could have been 
carried out with minimal bloodshed. By contrast, 
full-scale invasion should have been only the last 
resort. That the Kremlin did so without adequately 
exploring other options undoubtedly has a great 
deal to do both with Putin's electoral calculations 
and the desire of many Russian generals for revenge 
against the Chechens. 

The decision to invade should therefore be con- 
demned. Before taking this course, Moscow should 
have tried much harder to support Chechen Presi- 
dent Maskhadov with arms and money to help him 
establish his authority in the republic and defeat 
Basayev, Khattab, and the other militants. Despite 
the disappointment of many ordinary Chechens 
with Maskhadov’ “weakness,” my interviews with 
Chechen refugees in December 1999 suggests that 
most Chechens still respected him in principle as 
the country’s legally elected president; and in the 
end, any government in Chechnya—whether pro- 
or anti-Russian—will only be able to create stabil- 
ity if it enjoys a measure of legitimacy among a 
majority of the population. 

Yet a country suffering Chechnya’s conditions 
would have posed a severe challenge to any neigh- 
boring organized state, and the great majority of 
such neighbors would have responded with force 
of arms, perhaps even sooner than Russia did. The 
United States has done so repeatedly in Central 
America, in response to much smaller threats and 
provocations than those stemming from Chechnya 
in 1999, 


5See “Russia and Chechnya: Are Foreigners Fighting 
There?” Economist, July 8, 2000. 


GETTING IT WRONG 

The failure to place the Russian intervention in 
this historical context is the key flaw in much of the 
Western coverage of the war. This coverage has not 
necessarily been wrong in itself, but it has lacked 
historical and international perspective, and a sense 
of comparison. Some print journalists—for exam- 
ple David Filipov of the Boston Globe, or Daniel 
Williams of the Washington Post—have presented 
admirably balanced accounts. But their efforts have 
been drowned out by the sheer weight of others’ 
articles and still more the television coverage that 
did not incorporate the Russian case or include 
basic objective information. 

In behaving in this manner, the Western media 
have failed their own readers and audiences. My 
own conversations in the United States and Western 
Europe lead me to conclude that the vast majority 
of even informed Westerners are unaware of the full 
background to the war. A great many people work- 
ing in the media and the wider field of international 
affairs still do not have a grasp of most of the basic 
facts concerning the events that led to the war, nor 
for that matter that the Chechens had always been 
offered full autonomy within the Russian Federation 
and were therefore not—unlike the Kurds of 
Turkey—fighting for elementary ethnic rights (how 
many times have I been asked, “But why don’t the 
Russians at least grant the Chechens autonomy?”). 

Many informed Westerners also do not know of 
the presence of the international mujahedeen, 
since too many of the Western media have either 
ignored their presence altogether or, in an espe- 
cially discreditable example in the Economist, pre- 
sented them as a largely fictitious product of 
Russian propaganda akin to the legendary (but 
wholly nonexistent) Baltic female snipers, the 
“White Stockings.”5 

Similarly, the role of Khattab and his forces, and 
the campaign of bombings, raids, and ambushes by 
Khattab’s and Basayev's forces from 1998 to 1999, 
passed almost unnoticed. Even the August 1999 
invasion of Dagestan was not adequately reported— 
and when it was covered, it was sometimes twisted 
to make it appear as an act of Russian aggression. 
Thus a report in the August 9, 1999 Washington 
Post was headlined, “Russian Assault in Dagestan 
Recalls Chechen War,” and contained the line, 
“Russian officials say the Chechens now want to 
expand their self-proclaimed Islamic republic into 
Dagestan”—as if this was an unsupported Russian 
assertion rather than the publicly declared aim of 
the Chechen and mujahedeen fighters (to be fair, 


the Post corrected this with a balanced piece of anal- 
ysis on August 18). 

A particularly sad, and surprising, example of 
such a mistaken approach was an op-ed in The New 
York Times by Robert Kaplan on the invasion of 
Dagestan.6 This was one of only two op-eds that the 
paper published on this subject (the other was 
mine, in reaction to the first), approximately one- 
thirtieth the number that later appeared concerning 
the Russian invasion of Chechnya. A few editorials 
appeared, but these mostly took a detached view of 
“Russias Problem.” None that I have found 
expressed outrage at the attack, or noted that it 
risked plunging ethnically and religiously divided 
Dagestan into a Lebanon-like whirlpool of anarchic 
civil war. None in consequence gave real support to 
Russia, as they certainly would have to a United 
States ally in these circumstances. 

Kaplans op-ed, entitled “Why Russia Risks All in 
Dagestan,” turned the entire conflict on its head. He 
described it as “Russias assault on Chechen and 
Dagestani rebels”—as if Russia had invaded Dages- 
tan—and argued that this was part of a general cam- 
paign to restore Russian hegemony over the former 
Soviet republics of Georgia and Azerbaijan. He said 
nothing about the international mujahedeen or the 
shura. He said nothing about the fact that the 
Dagestani government and parliament had given 
their full support to the Russian campaign, and were 
backed by the great majority of ordinary Dagesta- 
nis. In effect, Kaplan was arguing that the Russians 
should be defeated in Dagestan, and that this would 
be in the interests of the West and the region. 

Yet if one man could be expected to understand 
the real dynamics of what was happening, it was 
Kaplan, who has made a name by analyzing how 
conflicts are generated by a mixture of history, reli- 
gion, and contemporary economic misery, social 
despair and anomie, and state failure. And all these 
factors (albeit severely exacerbated by the war of 
1994-1996) played a key role in the first Chechen 
war and in the growing crisis in Dagestan. He also 
has not expressed any sympathy for radical Islam. 
But Kaplan knows very little about the Caucasus 


6See “Why Russia Risks All m Dagestan,” New York Times, 
August 17, 1999. Robert Kaplan 1s a specialist on South Asia 
and the Balkans whose book, Balkan Ghosts, and essays on 
the threat of disorder m the developing world have reportedly 
had considerable mfluence on the Clinton administration. 

7Mark Bowden, Black Hawk Down: A Story of Modern War 
(New York: Atlantic ee Press, 1999), pp. cea 
Several hundred Somali civilians were in ‘fact kil 
United States forces during operations in a oa 
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and the former Soviet Union, and so he simply fol- 
lowed his prejudices and those of much of his pro- 
fession. He adopted what often seems to be the 
default mode of much of the Western media when 
writing about the former Soviet Union. 


RUSSOPHOBES AND DOUBLE STANDARDS 

Black Hawk Down, Mark Bowden’ recounting of 
the October 1993 battle in Mogadishu between 
United States forces and the Somali clansmen of 
General Mohamed Farah Aidid, contains a quota- 
tion from Ambassador Robert Oakley to representa- 
tives of the Somali group holding one—one—United 
States pilot, Mike Durant, prisoner after the battle. 
According to Bowden, Oakley said that if Durant 
was not released, “What we'll decide is that we have 
to rescue him, and whether we have the right place 
or the wrong place, there’s going to be a fight with 
your people. The minute the guns start again, all 
restraint on the United States side goes. Just look at 
the stuff coming in here now. An aircraft carrier, 
tanks, gunships . . . the works. Once the fighting 
starts, all this pent-up anger is going to be released. 
This whole part of the city will be destroyed, men, 
women, children, cats, dogs, goats, donkeys, every- 
thing... . That would be really tragic for all of us, 
but that’s what will happen.”” 

In Korea and Vietnam, the destruction of cities by 
United States forces was initially accepted as part of 
the price of their “liberation.” In Vietnam, elements 
of the American public did later become deeply 
uneasy about this. However, this in part reflected the 
fact that Vietnam was far away and had not directly 
attacked the United States, so that the reasons for 
fighting and killing were not clear. If the United 
States had been subjected as Russia was to the kind 
of threats stemming from Chechnya in 1997—1999, 
it is likely that a majority of the American public 
would have been prepared to accept a considerable 
level of bloodshed among “enemy” civilians to bring 
these threats to an end. And on the basis of their 
previous records, we can predict with absolute pre- 
cision the level of moral concern of politicians like 
North Carolina Republican Senator Jesse Helms and 
retired General Alexander Haig, who have been 
among the loudest in their denunciations of Russia. 
Their commitment to United States restraint in these 
circumstances would of course be precisely zero. 

This is at the core of the difficulty that support- 
ers of rational, balanced attitudes toward Russia 
have in debating with the Russophobes. On the 
whole, the Russophile camp has tended to be drawn 
from liberal internationalists who oppose state 
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atrocities in all circumstances and by all states, and 
are certainly not prepared to justify Russian 
excesses. The Russophobes, in contrast, who tend 
to be drawn more from what is mistakenly called 
the “realist” school, have no problem adopting 
completely different moral criteria with regard to 
their friends and their perceived enemies. 

These are people who for deep personal and 
political reasons are implacably hostile to Russia. 
A large part of the United States and Western 
media, which do not share this anti-Russian 
agenda, have nonetheless in many ways reflected 
it through their biased and flawed reporting. This 
is dangerous, with implications that go far beyond 
relations with Russia. For United States hegemony 
in the world is not based only on economic and 
military might; it also depends on a widespread 
respect for the United States both as a moral force 
and as a fair and reasonable international actor. 
This of course is also the perception most Ameri- 
cans have of themselves and their country. This 
international respect will be gravely undermined 
over time if the United States is seen to apply 
wildly different standards to the behavior of itself 
and its allies on the one hand, and that of per- 
ceived adversaries on the other. 

The United States tactics used in Mogadishu 
and elsewhere do not reflect any discredit on the 
American commanders and troops concerned, 
whose overriding duty was to the lives of their 
own comrades. The discredit attaches only to 
those Western commentators and politicians who, 
willfully ignorant of their own military history, 
have portrayed the Russian bombardment of 
Grozny as an act of brutality, a war crime; or both. 

Human Rights Watch should be commended for 
its exposure of real Russian war crimes in Chechnya 
(although one would not want the group to act as mil- 
itary advisers to Western governments). As to the 
Jesse Helmses, the Al Haigs, and the Zbigniew 
Brzezinskis, their behavior risks weakening respect for 
human rights all over the world by allowing America’ 
enemies to portray these rights not as values but as 
mere ideological tools of certain cynical, opportunist, 
and hate-filled American foreign policy agendas. 

The American people are the sovereign of the 
United States of America—and like any other 
sovereign, they depend on the quality of the advice 
they receive. As media coverage of the second 
Chechen war makes clear, in matters concerning 
relations with Russia the advice they receive is 
often lousy. a 
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Can Putin Jump-Start 


Russia’s Stalled Economy? 
JAMES R. MILLAR 


ikolai Petrakov, a former economic adviser 
N to Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev, 

summed up the sentiments of many Rus- 
sians in the preface to his new book, Russian 
Roulette: “For an entire century Russia has served 
as a gigantic laboratory. Only the experimenters 
have changed.” 

Russian and Soviet leaders alike have favored 
large-scale, dramatic reforms designed to revolu- 
tlonize or reverse the entire social system. Each has 
failed at its objective, with great human cost. 

The effects of the most recent experiment, 
“shock therapy,” or the attempt by Russian Presi- 
dent Boris Yeltsin and his advisers to rapidly trans- 
form the Soviet command economy into a market 
economy, have been described by political critic 
Boris Kagarlitsky in Novaya gazeta as similar to 
those of a nuclear attack: “According to the 
experts of the 1960s and 1970s, a limited nuclear 
conflict would mean the loss of three to five mil- 
lion people, about 40 percent of industry, and 
more than half of agriculture. After the nuclear 
strike the country would only recover production 
after two years. 

“Fortunately, nuclear war did not happen. 
Instead, in the ‘90s economic reform took place, 
‘shock therapy’ to be exact. The result of this won- 
derful experiment on us precisely matched the con- 
sequences expected from a medium-scale nuclear 
attack.” 

Regardless of whether one agrees with Kagarlit- 
skys specific analysis, the attempt to transform the 
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Soviet economy into a market-oriented one open to 
the global economic system has proved costly. This 
is the Russia Vladimir Putin has been selected to 
rule as the country’s new president. 

The etiology of Russia’s current economic ill- 
health is not in question. The main causes are 70 
years of Soviet comprehensive command planning 
and the largely successful extirpation of all market 
institutions and private property; the loss of the 
Soviet empire in Eastern Europe in 1989 and the 
breakup of the Soviet Union in 1991, with the con- 
comitant break in economic links and the expo- 
sure of systematic and ingrained inefficiencies 
relative to the global economy; the absence of a 
real commitment to economic reform since 1992 
by both the Russian people and a large segment of 
the Russian elite, which became distracted by the 
possibilities for personal enrichment through rent- 
seeking behavior; a general reluctance to view the 
loss of empire realistically and a consequent high 
degree of empire envy, which has resulted in the 
fever of the second Chechen war and much expen- 
sive posturing in the so-called near abroad. There 
is also another cause, the “schizophrenia of the 
Russian political class,” which Andrei Piontkovsky 
has vividly captured. “As was the case 300, 200, or 
20 years ago, we understand that we need Western 
technology and investments, and that autarky and 
an iron curtain would bring economic and geopo- 
litical disaster to Russia. We understand that Rus- 
sian culture is a part of European culture. 

“But, nonetheless, the West, it seems, annoys us 
through its very existence. We perceive it as 
throwing down before us an economic, informa- 
tion, and spiritual challenge. We're constantly con- 
vincing ourselves of the Wests imminent hostility 
and ill intentions toward Russia because it flatters 
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our ego and makes it easier to explain our errors 
and failures.” 1 


RUSSIA'S DEVELOPMENTAL DESCENT 

Just before his appointment as acting president 
on January 1, 2000, Prime Minister Vladimir Putin 
posted a diagnosis of the Russian economy—”Rus- 
sia at the Turn of the New Millennium”—on the 
web page of the Russian Federation (http.//pravi- 
telstvo.gov.ru). Putin described a country in which 
GDP had fallen by 45 percent during the 1990s and 
was currently approximately one-tenth that of the 
United States; per capita GDP was about one-fifth the 
average level of the Group of Seven industrial 
nations; labor productivity was generally only about 
25 percent that of the United States; 70 percent of 
plant and equipment was more than 10 years old; 
gross domestic investment, the lifeblood of the 
future, was at only 20 percent of 1989 levels; and 
foreign direct investment was minuscule. 

The quality of life of Russian citizens had fallen 
“catastrophically,” Putin noted. “For the first time 
in the past 200-300 
years, [Russia] is 
facing a real threat 
of sliding to the 


second, and possi- 


echelon of world 
states.” He added: 
“It would be a mistake .. . to deny the unquestion- 
able achievements [of communism in Russia]. But 
it would be an even bigger mistake not to realize 
the outrageous price our country and its people had 
to pay for that Bolshevik experiment.” 

Putin pomted out also that it would take 15 years 
of an 8 percent growth rate for Russia to attain the 
per capita GDP of today’s Portugal or Spain. To attain 
the per capita GDP that Britain and France enjoy 
today would require a 10 percent growth rate over 
15 years. 

“Who's to blame?” Putin asked. “We could have 
avoided certain problems. . . . They are the result of 
our own mistakes, miscalculations, and lack of expe- 
rience.” However, he saw “no alternative to reform.” 

Although Putins July 8 state-of-the-nation 
address reinforced this bleak evaluation, one can 
understand why many observers are optimistic 
about the future of economic reform under the new 
presidents leadership. The first and essential step 


1Andrei Piontkovsky, “Season of Discontent’ The Russian 
Patient,” The Russian Journal, May 22, 2000 
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toward a correct prescription is a realistic diagno- 
sis, and Putin certainly provided that. The new 
president has also been fortunate because the econ- 
omy has rebounded nicely since the August 17, 
1998 financial crisis that saw Russia devalue the 
ruble and default on both domestic and foreign 
financial obligations. The vital signs of the economy 
are reasonably positive, mainly because of external 
factors. The question is whether the recovery can 
be sustained and accelerated. 


ECONOMIC RECOVERY 

The most general and important index of eco- 
nomic activity, gross domestic product, turned up 
significantly in 1999 to 3.2 percent for the first time 
since 1989, and indications are that it will show 
positive growth in 2000 as well. However, because 
GDP fell by 4.6 percent in 1998, Russia will not 
regain the 1997 level until some time in 2000. 

Exports have been steady and have been the 
main stabilizer of the economy. Oil export revenue 
is up sharply, thanks to the success of the Organi- 
zation of Petroleum 
Exporting Coun- 
tries in restricting 
oil production. Oil 
prices, of course, 
are not under Rus- 
sias control. The 
current band set by 
OPEC, $24 to $28 per barrel, will likely be honored 
by its members, which means that additional wind- 
falls from oil price increases are unlikely. Moreover, 
prices for other exports are down or stagnant. These 
include fertilizer, timber, ferrous metals, and paper 
products, which offset a portion of the gain from oil 
exports. Exports are unlikely, therefore, to be a 
major source of growth in GDP in the near future. 

The devaluation of the ruble that resulted from 
the August 1998 financial crisis caused a sharp rise 
in the cost of imported goods. Consequently, 
imports were down by about $3 billion in 1999, 
which of course represents an increase in aggregate 
demand and in GDP. Import substitution increased 
demand for domestic producers and stimulated 
industrial and agricultural production (8.1 percent 
and 2.4 percent, respectively). Stabilization of the 
ruble (currently about 28 rubles to the dollar) 
makes it unlikely that further import substitution 
will drive GDP growth in the immediate future. 

Tax collections are up reportedly, thanks mainly 
to exports of oil and gas. Consequently, federal rev- 
enue rose to 13.7 percent of GDP in 1999 versus 11.3 


percent in 1998. This was offset by a rise in govern- 
ment expenditures. Much depends on the Putin gov- 
ernment’ ability to maintain and increase tax 
collections while holding expenditures down. The 
latter will be difficult as Putin seeks to consolidate his 
political position. Attempts to use strong-arm meth- 
ods have proved counterproductive. It is now hoped 
that a reduced tax rate will induce better compliance. 

Inflation fell from 85 percent annually in 1998 to 
37 percent in 1999, and indications are that it will 
fall farther in 2000, which is obviously a healthy 
sign, especially since real average wages fell by 15 
percent in 1999. A further decrease in inflation in 
2001 is unlikely due to appreciation of the ruble as 
the economy grows. 

Investment in plant and equipment grew by 1 
percent in 1999, but this was still only about 20 per- 
cent of the level of investment in 1991, when 
reforms began. It is no wonder that the average age 
of the capital stock has increased sharply. Much of 
it is therefore obsolete or in poor working condition. 
Without a sustained increase in the rate and volume 
of investment, the recent growth rate in GDP cannot 
be maintained and exports are also likely to falter. 
The slight investment indicates the lack of confi- 
dence domestic producers, lenders, and borrowers 
have in the economy’ future, and this view is con- 
firmed by the very low volume of direct foreign 
investment. In 1999 Russia received about $2 billion 
in FDI out of a world total of over $800 billion. 

Rather than investing in the Russian economy, 
individuals and firms continue to export capital. 
Capital flight is defined as the ab-normal conver- 
sion of national financial assets into a more stable 
currency——which in Russia is usually dollars. The 
best estimate is that about $150 billion has been 
exported since market reforms began in 1992. The 
Russian Central Bank estimates that the rate has 
been $1 billion a month on average. Unfortunately, 
this has apparently increased to $2 billion as eco- 
nomic growth has resumed, thus undercutting the 
long-run beneficial consequences of growth. As 
long as the security of fixed and financial invest- 
ment is not assured by the Russian government and 
courts, and while personal property remains sub- 
ject to the caprice of politics and clan rule, capital 
flight will continue. 

Government debt represents an enormous drag 
on the economy; total sovereign debt outstanding 
at the beginning of 1999 was in excess of $150 bil- 
lion. In 1999, internal Gkos (government short- 
term securities) amounted to approximately 25 
percent of GDP; external debt acquired by the Rus- 
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sian government was about 40 percent of GDP; and 
external debt carried over from the Soviet period 
represented another 70 percent of cpp before 
restructuring in February 2000 by the private finan- 
cial creditors that make up the London Club. Russia 
also is hoping to restructure debts with the govern- 
ment creditors of the Paris Club, but thus far no 
progress has been made. Germany holds the largest 
share of foreign sovereign debt ($23 billion), and 
has shown little interest in restructuring it. 

Without the London Club restructuring, which 
wrote off one-third of the debt, service charges 
would have claimed 80 percent of all anticipated 
federal tax revenue. Clearly, the health of the Rus- 
sian economy depends heavily on its success in 
restructuring or obtaining debt forgiveness. If no 
further relief is provided, Russia can probably avoid 
default only if the price of oil remains in the high 
$20s per barrel or increases. Since debt forgiveness 
by the Paris Club has been ruled out by both Ger- 
many and Japan, rescheduling is the only alterna- 
tive, which offers short-term benefits but prolongs 
the burden of Soviet-era debt by stretching out 
interest and principal payments over time. 

The fundamental problem is that the Russian gov- 
ernment does not control or can little influence the 
more favorable economic indicators that have been 
noted, since they depend variously on opsc, the Paris 
Club, the mF, the World Bank, the German govern- 
ment (especially), and potential foreign investors 
and speculators. It is not just a case of Russia being 
on its best behavior. That will help with the interna- 
tional financial institutions, but opec and other 
determinants of the prices of Russia’s exports of pri- 
mary commodities are indifferent to Russia’ plight. 
Yet Russia’s recent behavior under President Putin 
has not been so benign, and this may complicate 
returning the economy to robust health. 
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RUSSIAN BOOTSTRAPS 

The August 1998 financial crash has, paradoxi- 
cally, proved to have been a favorable condition for 
continued economic recovery. The Russian economy 
hit bottom as the government was forced to devalue 
the ruble and default (or delay) payments on out- 
standing domestic and foreign debt. An inability to 
collect sufficient taxes and to restrict government 
expenditures produced a cumulative deficit that the 
government could no longer finance. The crisis 
seems to have finally persuaded the government that 
it could not borrow its way to prosperity, nor could 
it depend on the rest of the world and the various 
international financial institutions to bail it out. 

The mF has also learned a lesson. It and the other 
international financial institutions are no longer 
enabling Russian fiscal improprieties. Russia can 
expect no new net money from the mr, but it will 
not be abandoned by the fund either. The MF wants 
its money and reputation back and can be expected 
to develop ways to allow Russia to repay its debt, 
keeping the mF from realizing the financial loss that 
would otherwise occur. The IMF remains important, 
however, because its approval is the gateway 
through which funds may flow from other institu- 
tions and from private sources. 

Bankruptcy provided a necessary dose of reality, 
but it also made skeptics of even the most durable 
optimists in the West, including especially the Clin- 
ton administration and the IMF. It is now obvious to 
all parties both inside and outside Russia that Rus- 
sia will have to pull itself up by its own bootstraps. 
The alternative is Russia’s continued descent into 
the third world. 

The Chechen war represents perhaps the most 
serious unfavorable condition with respect to eco- 
nomic recovery. This is partly because the treasury 
is continuously drained by the tasks of keeping a siz- 
able army in the field and restormg and reconstruct- 
ing the Chechen republic. More important, the war 
is symptomatic of Russia’s continuing empire envy, 
of the unwillingness of the power elite to accept the 
loss of the empire, especially of the near abroad. 


President Putin also has apparently given the mil- . 


itary its head, and the consequences suggest an 
increased influence of the military in economic as 
well as pohtical decision making. But generals do not 
make good economic reformers. Their training and 
mind-set is antithetical to market solutions. More- 
over, a continuing quarrel between Minister of 
Defense Igor Sergeyev and Chief of the General Staff 
Anatoly Kvashnin over the allocation of defense-bud- 
get funds and the autonomy of strategic missile 


forces has paralyzed even reform of the military 
establishment. 

Another unfavorable circumstance is that most 
of the Russian people and a significant share of the 
political elite are not ready for full capitalism. In 
January 2000, half the population reported that the 
country was on the “wrong course.” Despite the 
apparent realization of Russia's need to attract direct 
foreign investment in its economy, the populace is 
ambivalent about foreign ownership. A recent sur- 
vey shows that, “in Russians’ opinion, it would be 
good if foreigners gave us money . . . but did not 
own anything.” Only 32 percent, for example, 
approved of foreign ownership of small enterprises, 
cafes, and shops. Some 87 percent opposed foreign 
ownership of large plants and factories (89 percent 
opposed private ownership of large land plots). 
More than half also want Soviet-style price controls 
on consumer goods. 

Of course, a favorable circumstance is the realistic 
nature of President Putins diagnosis of the Russian 
economy’ problems. This favorable circumstance 
has been offset thus far by Putin's reluctance to pro- 
vide an unambiguous and realistic prescription for 
the economy’s ills. Several think tanks have pub- 
lished plans that say all the right things: Russia must 
guarantee private property rights; ensure competi- 
tion to prevent monopolistic practices; create 
healthy market institutions and market infrastruc- 
ture; ensure free movement in the country for com- 
modities, capital, and labor; reduce and simplify 
taxes; and assure and reorganize the social safety 
net. Putin has yet to come down squarely on a plan 
of action, and the “to do” lists are notably silent on 
many critical needs, such as eliminating corrup- 
tion at the highest levels of the government 
bureaucracy. Also troubling is the 10-year plan (for 
2010) authored by principal economic adviser 
German Gref, which is reminiscent of Soviet-style 
planning in both form and content. It is too opti- 
mistic fiscally, and the “industrial policy” it envi- 
sions relies too heavily on domestic political 
priorities rather than on hard-nosed evaluations of 
potential foreign investors. 

Why has so little focus been placed on imple- 
mentation of economic and political reform under 
Putin? Empire envy aside, Putin has moved with 
great caution in all political arenas. He owes his 
position to several powerful interest groups. These 
include first the “Family,” the term used to describe 
Yeltsin’s relatives and close associates who were 
undoubtedly active in persuading Yeltsin to turn 
over the reins of government to Putin as acting 


president at the beginning of the year. He is be- 
holden to the “oligarchs,” the handful of wealthy 
individuals who profited greatly from privatization 
and other governmental perks and control or share 
control of major industries, banks, and other private 
and quasi-private institutions and firms. Their sup- 
port was essential in Putin’ quest for the presidency, 
and they command as individuals and as a group 
Putin’ ear. Putin is also beholden to the military 
and the Federal Security Service (Fs), the succes- 
sor to the KGB. The FsB is Putin's old employer and 
one of the few sources he has of trusty supporters. 

Other powerful interest groups must be dealt 
with, especially republic and regional leaders. The 
rebuilding of central power that Putin seeks will 
have to be done at the expense of the republic lead- 
ers, and he has made some progress in this direc- 
tion. Recentralization of power, however, may 
simply not be feasible because of the extent to 
which it has drained away to the periphery already, 
largely with Yeltsin's blessing. It is doubtful that the 
military and FsB have the means and the will to 
restore central power by force. 

It is too early to tell whether Putin is paralyzed 
by fear of offending one or more of the main inter- 
est groups or if he is simply irrelevant because they 
are running the show. Political leaders come in two 
broad types. One type has a mission; they want to 
accomplish something. Gorbachev and Yeltsin were 
this type of leader early in their administrations. 
Then there are leaders who just want to be “some- 
body,” as was the case with Soviet General Secretary 
Leonid Brezhnev. Those with messianic impulses 
are prepared to spend political power to accomplish 
their ends. Those who want to be somebody hoard 
political power to protect their positions. Putin to 
date appears to be in the latter category, in which 
case economic and political reform, elimination of 
bureaucratic corruption, and modernization of the 
Russian social system are likely to be casualties. 


PROGNOSIS 

Putin has bad almost a year in which, as prime 
minister, acting president, and elected president, he 
could have moved decisively on the economy. He 
failed to do so. His principal economic advisers 
hold contradictory views on most issues, and the 
much-touted economic plan for 2010 has been 
undergoing extensive and endless fine-tuning by 
the bureaucracy. The best bet is that economic pol- 
icy will not change dramatically in the near future. 

A market economy has been created in Russia, 
but it remains fragile and incomplete. Aggregate 
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markets for financial instruments (including bank- 
ing operations), investment goods, existing pro- 
ductive assets, equity shares, and land are 
inadequate, or not healthy, or both. Putin must 
work with the Duma to reduce these deficiencies. 
Attempts to reform by means of presidential decrees 
were a failure under Yeltsin. 

As was noted, the Russian people are not ready 
for full capitalism either. They must be educated 
about the requirements and costs of creating a func- 
tional market economy, and trust in governmental 
economic policy must be repaired through consis- 
tency and equitable dealing. Continued economic 
growth will depend on endogenous sources: land, 
labor, and capital. Restrictions on land use, unmo- 
tivated labor, and the flight of capital all undercut 
prospects for continued growth. 

Putin has moved slowly and ambiguously on the 
economy, and it is unlikely that the pace will 
quicken as he and his supporters consolidate polit- 
ical power and pursue pacification in Chechnya and 
the projection of influence into the near abroad. 
Economic reform will, for the next six months to 
two years, be gradual and halting. Radical change 
will be avoided. Currently favorable economic con- 
ditions will allow a degree of maneuverability for 
the near term. The evidence is that the initial main 
thrust of economic policy will be to increase the 
flow of funds and resources to the military and the 
military-industrial complex. 

The political influence of some of the oligarchs 
may be diminished in internecine political struggles, 
but dispossession of the oligarchs as a group is 
highly unlikely because Putin and the political lead- 
ership need their financial support. A broad attack 
could also end badly, leading to a significant increase 
in economic turmoil. The attempt to rein in the 
regional leaders has had a degree of success, but it 
is too early to determine whether it will assert effec- 
tive control over republic resources and curtail 
regional power. 

The possibility of accession to membership in the 
European Union and Russia's willingness to seek it 
earnestly would provide the best possible prospect 
for market reform in Russia and for Russia’ entry 
into the global economy on a solid footing. How- 
ever, neither party seems prepared to move in this 
direction. This is unfortunate, because the plans for 
economic reform that have been developed for 
Putin are not promising. Russia appears to be stuck 
halfway between a command economy and a mar- 
ket economy, incapable of moving forward except 
by small, halting, and irresolute steps. | 
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How the Internet Did Not Transtorm Russia 


RAFAL ROHOZINSKI 


n August 21, 1991, a group of senior Soviet 

officials conspiring to oust President Mik- 

hail Gorbachev declared a state of emer- 
gency. Although they immediately attempted to 
muzzle the central press and television stations, 
their information-control tactics were not foolproof: 
a group of computer programmers began cybercast- 
ing information across 
a heretofore unheard-of 
computer network— 
Relcom/Demos—with 
nodes across the Soviet 
Union. Within hours, a 
temporary node was 
established in the Rus- 
sian parliament, allowing Russian Federation Pres- 
ident Boris Yeltsin’s rejection of the coup to be 
e-mailed to Russia’s regions and abroad. Local 
journalists began to circulate news reports through 
the network, many of which were reproduced in 
local media uncensored by the central authorities. 
By the evening of the coup attempt, the Rel- 
com/Demos network had become an active chan- 
nel of communication between Moscow and the 
regions, linking a multitude of major and minor 
actors opposed to the old guards attempt to over- 
throw the government. 

Relcom’ role in “defeating” the attempted coup 
was heralded in the West as a concrete example of 
a popular paradigm: freedom of information and 
the means to communication were keys to disman- 
tling the “evil empire.” Accounts of Relcom’s role 


during the coup soon grew totally out of proportion 
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to its real significance, and many commentators— 
feeding on the general euphoria surrounding the 


Soviet collapse—freely espoused what they saw as 


the “organic” connection among information tech- 
nologies, social change, and democracy. 

This heady interpretation of 1991 fit within a 
wider utopic framework that saw information tech- 
nologies as socially “transformative”: information 
technologies empower individuals in their rela- 
tionship to institutions, ergo, information tech- 
nologies promote democracy and freedom. Surely 
the ideas proposed by writers such as Frances 
Caincross, Nicholas Negroponte, and Francis 
Fukuyama point to a readily observable phe- 
nomenon—namely, that advances in cheap and 
accessible telecommunications have changed 
power relations between individuals and institu- 
tions. However, the leap to declaring that these 
technologies also have the ability to reinforce, or 
even create, democracies is a long one indeed. And 
yet throughout the early 1990s, the argument that 
the “Internet = democracy” coagulated into an 
informal ideology, as academic cited journalist 
cited academic until the stories they told took on 
the credibility and respectability of established 
facts. Although more recent studies have increas- 
ingly problematized the relationships between the 
Internet and democracy, the lingering influence of 
1990s rhetoric is still evident. 

Relcom’s appearance in 199] also served to 
reinforce an already established tendency to see 
the Soviet transition as a linear progression from 
a planned economy and oppressive past to a mar- 
ket-oriented, democratic future. Within this para- 
digm, the Soviet Union’s demise represented the 
victory of Western values. And, in a sense, the 
people’s protest against the 1991 coup (which 
threatened a return to pre-glasnost days) was 
thought to exemplify this underlying linear social 
evolution. The Internets role in enabling this pop- 


ular protest served to reinforce the idea that Rus- 
sia was moving toward greater openness and free- 
dom, and that the Internet was the handmaiden to 
this linear transformation. 

Yet, nine years after Relcom public debut, it is 
not clear that the Internet has significantly trans- 
formed Russia. Nor has the “transition” brought 
Russia into the fold of Western liberal democracies. 
Russia has defined its own unique bit of cyberspace 
that at present is home to around 1.2 million of its 
150 million citizens. However, the Russian Net's 
variegated terrain and social functions are more 
reflections of the Internets adaptation to Russia, 
rather than its transformation of Russia. 

To understand the present and potential future 
of the Russian Net, we must look beyond the tech- 
nology of computer networks to the premises, prac- 
tices, and practicalities of life in the Soviet past. 
Specifically, the failure of the Soviet state sector to 
develop an open, Internet-type computer network 
must be contrasted against the successful emer- 
gence of such a network within the “informal” 
sphere, meaning outside formal state control. Mak- 
ing sense of this paradox illuminates core features 
of the Soviet and post-Soviet context: the tension 
between public values and private norms and the 
subversion of public resources for private gain, both 
of which continue to influence the growth and 
development of the Russian Net. 


PUBLIC VALUES, PRIVATE NORMS 

During the Soviet era, formal power was vested in 
the hands of the Communist Party. Politically, eco- 
nomically, and socially, the official system espoused 
values that left little need for autonomous individual 
action and limited scope for activities that were not 
subsumed to the dominance of Soviet institutions. 

In reality, life in the Soviet Union did not con- 
form to the Soviet ideological blueprint. The 
thetoric of efficiency and equality that dominated 
the official system stood in sharp contrast to the 
stark realities of everyday life, which were charac- 
terized by resource shortages, breadlines, bureau- 
cratic red tape, and party privilege. For individuals 
to live (or pursue private advantage), they had to 
devise strategies to thwart authority, circumvent 
bureaucracy, and subvert the pervasive control of 
institutions. This disjuncture between official ide- 
als and everyday realities caused Soviet citizens to 
develop a culture of existing in two spheres of life: 
the public or official sphere, where they upheld (at 
least rhetorically) the values of the institutional 
order; and the private or unofficial sphere, where 
they acted in accordance to a different set of norms 
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that were linked to personal and private interests. 

Generally, private-sphere strategies involved indi- 
viduals leveraging their positions within public 
institutions for personal gain. This was often done 
by building up informal personal social networks— 
blat in Russian—through which individuals could 
trade information and access to goods and services. 
On a systemic level, blat acted as an “old-boys net- 
work” that facilitated the workings of the otherwise 
stultifying Soviet bureaucracy. (Soviet industry was 
also full of tolkachi or pushers, whose job was to 
ensure that supplies for critical inputs were met, 
and excess demand successfully and shrewdly dis- 
posed of.) Thus, blat was the essential grease that 
made the Soviet system work on both the individ- 
ual and institutional levels. 

The divide between public values and private 
norms is important for understanding the history 
of official and unofficial networking efforts in the 
Soviet Union, as well as the contours of the current 
Russian networking scene. 

Historically, Soviet officials had an ambiguous 
relationship with the idea of two-way communica- 
tions, reflecting the contradictory needs of officially 
maintaining central control while seeking private 
means to personally subvert this same control. Stalin 
is said to have replied to a call for the creation ofa 
modern state telephone system with the remark, “I 
can imagine no greater instrument of counter-revo- 
lution in our time.” At the same time, “telephone 
rule”—instructions given by telephone from the 
center—was one of the hallmarks of the Stalinist era. 

The Soviet government’ contradictory relation- 
ship with the communication and control aspects 
of telecommunications has left its mark on the 
telecommunications infrastructure. Soviet tele- 
phony evolved as an accretion of private telephone 
networks—each representing a different layer and 
level in the various state and party bureaucracies’ 
telephone systems, rather than a unified whole. For 
example, 1991 figures indicate that only 55 percent 
of the total telephone stock was connected to a pub- 
lic telephone network; the remaining 45 percent 
was dispersed among a vast array of private or 
“branch systems” belonging to state ministries, mil- 
itary and security organizations, the party, and large 
industrial conglomerates. This communication/con- 
trol pathology that drove the Soviet pattern of 
telecommunications development also worked to 
stymie official efforts to develop and implement 
computer networks in the Soviet Union, while 
encouraging the growth of “unofficial” networks, 
meaning networks that were formed outside the 
official sphere. 
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ROUTING AROUND “BIG BROTHER” 

During the early 1960s, the Soviet leadership 
became interested in the potential that computers 
and computer networks held to resolve a myriad of 
logistical and managerial challenges inherent in an 
increasingly complex central planning system and 
economy. Several leading academicians impressed 
the Soviet leadership with the technical possibility 
of building a state data-transmission network that 
would support central economic management. 

As the technical plans threatened to turn into 
actual projects, few within the beneficiary institu- 
tions welcomed the development of the proposed 
computer networks. At issue was the question of 
control and what that meant in the context of 
Soviet public/private relations. 

From an institutional perspective, the institution 
that controlled the planned network would have 
access to a valuable resource, which could be traded 
for other lucrative 
favors. From an individ- 
ual perspective, however 
(that is, from the per- 
spective of managers 
who worked within 
these same institutions), 
the networks were seen 
as a potential threat to their personal field of action; 
managers feared that the transparency and surveil- 
lance potential of the networks could be used by 
their superiors to limit their “private use” of the 
public resources they controlled. Thus from the out- 
set, plans for the state network were held back by 
interinstitutional rivalry for control and intra-insti- 
tutional resistance by line managers tasked with the 
network's creation. By 1989, only segments of the 
network were operational. 1 

While state-directed initiatives to build computer 


1A similar pattern of tension led to the relative failure of 
two high-profile attempts armed at creating Soviet scientific 
and research networks similar m intent to ARAPNEI—the 
Internets forerunner—ain the United States. 

2In August 1990 a computer engmeer, Leo Tomberg, vis- 
ited some colleagues at Demos m Moscow who had just pur- 
chased a new modem and were in the midst of testing tt. 
They decided to try to connect to a server in Finland 
because a colleague of To had recently been there as 
visiting academic and still had his password and account on 
the university Internet server. Within a few hours, the 
assembled team had poked around the Finnish server 
enough to arouse the attention of its administrator. A rap- 
port was struck, culminating, on September 13, 1990, with 
the Detnos registration of the domain .su (Soviet Union) as 
the “official” address of the (then) Soviet segment of the 
Internet. All this, of course, occurred without the knowledge 
or agreement of anyone outside the Demos team. 





Throughout the early 1990s, the argument 
that the “Internet = democracy” coagulated 
into an informal ideology. 





networks withered, privately run networks emerged 
and flourished, often with the tacit agreement of the 
same line managers and directors who resisted off- 
cial networking efforts. By 1991, ıt was these hidden 
networks that formed the largest and fastest-growing 
segment of Russias emerging Net. 

The first unofficial computer network—Rel- 
com/Demos—came into being as a by-product of an 
unofficial effort by a group of widely dispersed com- 
puter programmers. Their goal was to create a ver- 
sion of the Unix operating system (os) that would 
function on Soviet computer hardware. Throughout 
the 1980s, Soviet computer programmers had 
become convinced of the merits of Unix over exist- 
ing Soviet counterparts. However, Unix was not 
accepted as an official os in the Soviet Union, and 
therefore the source code was nearly impossible to 
find—officially. In reality, bits of the os code had 
made their way to the Soviet Union through a vari- 
ety of sources. By the 
mid-1980s an elaborate 
system of semilegal 
informal exchanges— 
which at times involved 
highly risky “deals” 
between programmers at 
secret military industrial 
institutions and civilian institutions—coalesced into 
a loose and completely unofficial network of com- 
puter programmers spanning the Soviet Union, 
devoted to the problems and challenges of Unix. 

At the end of the decade, the informal effort 
around Unix had borne fruit: some Moscow-based 
programmers had developed Demos—a Unix-like 
operating system that could nm on Soviet-made com- 
puter hardware. Shortly thereafter, an unofficial com- 
puter network—Relcom/Demos—that used Demos 
and the built-in networking protocols of Unix, began 
to take shape. However, the success of the Demos 0s 
was short-lived; by 1989, personal computers (PCs) 
had become more available and with them new ver- 
sions of the Unrx os. Perversely, this made Unix even 
more attractive since it could now be supported by 
relatively inexpensive (and reliable) pcs rather than 
Soviet mainframes. As a consequence, Relcom added 
increasingly more nodes to its network, encompass- 
ing an ever-expanding range of institutions linked by 
personal or professional circles of interest. By 1990, 
the social aspects of Relcom overtook its purely tech- 
nical discussions, and e-mail and access to news- 
groups became its most salient and compelling 
features, especially after Relcom/Demos managed to 
establish “unofficial” international connectivity 
through Finland in September 1990. 2 


By 1991, Relcom/Demos nodes spanned more 
than 120 towns and cities encompassing 20,000 
users in more than 1,000 organizations across the 
Soviet Union. The nodes were located in public 
institutions (usually former computing centers), 
financed from official funds, used public infrastruc- 
ture, and supported by the same institute directors 
and senior managers who viewed government-sanc- 
tioned networks with suspicion. Yet the network 
itself remained unofficial and hidden from the pub- 
lic sphere, in the same manner as the personal 
exchange networks that had become so essential to 
the functioning of the Soviet system. 

By the beginning of 1991, Relcom’s unofficial sta- 
tus had became increasingly superfluous, as Soviet 
institutions slid toward terminal decline. But the 
salience of its “unofficial” status remained impor- 
tant to users of the network. Arguably, this was 
because the informal and unofficial relationships 
that were established and maintained on the Net 
closely resembled the everyday relationships of 
exchange in the private sphere of existence—pro- 
viding a means to leverage informational capital 
safe from the public-sphere order. Programmers and 
scientists soon recognized that the “unofficial” net 
allowed them to bypass the formal bureaucratic 
hierarchy to access colleagues, funding, and the 
means to organize travel and publication that had 
been hitherto unthinkable. Similarly, enterprise 
directors and entrepreneurs recognized the value of 
knowing the local prices of goods and leveraging 
local shortages to realize huge profits. In short, the 
unofficial Net was an important facilitator in the 
exchange of informational currency among col- 
leagues and friends. 

By 1992-1993, the Soviet order had melted away. 
The old constraints that had once defined the pub- 
lic sphere disappeared, replaced by faith in the 
“transition” toward a democratic, market-oriented 
post-Soviet future. In the resulting economic “shock” 
programs, state funding for public institutions dried 
up. As such, sustaining Relcom nodes on the fringes 
of the state budget was no longer possible for most 
institutions. Relcom rapidly commercialized and 
became, 1n effect, a pay-as-you-go franchise network 
open to anyone with the means to pay. 

Commercialization opened Relcom to a new gen- 
eration of Net users—entrepreneurs who recognized 
its power to fill the vacuum left by the collapse of 
Soviet-era centralized economic planning and dis- 
tribution mechanisms. In the absence of a function- 
ing market, these virtual tolkachi pushed Relcom 
into hosting a bewildering array of newsgroups ded- 
icated to the sale and trade of commodities and 
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goods—especially between 1992 and 1994, when 
they acted as a virtual “electronic commodities 
exchange” facilitating the sale and purchase of every- 
thing from sugar to surplus military equipment. 


COLONIZING THE INTERNET 

The uniqueness of the Russian Net and its unof- 
ficial beginnings resides in the way that Soviet 
social practices—the bifurcation between public- 
and private-sphere norms and behaviors— 
embraced and adapted cyberspace to technologi- 
cally enhance existing patterns of social relations. 
Thus, what is most interesting about the Internet's 
emergence in Russia is not the way in which tech- 
nology transformed society, but rather the way in 
which society colonized the technology. The “new 
dog” of the Internet was adapted and used to per- 
form the “old tricks” inherent to the Soviet system. 
Nine years after the Soviet system’s demise, the 
legacy of that system and its attendant social order 
continues to influence and help shape the size, 
character, and social texture of Russian Net. 

Ata technical level, the inherited Soviet telecom- 
munications infrastructure has greatly influenced 
the size and structure of. Russia’s networks. For 
example, poor penetration of basic telephony ser- 
vices—by 1996 only 49 percent of urban families 
and 20 percent of rural families had access to a pri- 
vate telephones—limits the maximum number of 
potential users. Where no telephones exist, neither 
can the Net. Second, unlike in the West, where the 
Net is largely defined by its rich array of on-line ser- 
vices, in Russia the lack of local telephone lines 
precludes reliable high-speed on-line connections. 
Consequently, few local Internet service providers 
(isps) offer on-line accounts. Access to the world 
wide web is generally restricted to major cities; 
most users in the regions experience the Internet 
through e-mail and newsgroups alone. 

These two technical failings have conspired to 
limit the potential growth of Russia as an Internet 
power: 1998 figures indicate that Russia had 
roughly one Internet-connected computer for every 
2,189 people, a rate far below most developed 
countries. In absolute terms, studies suggest 
between 600,000 and 2.6 million Russians have 
access to the Net, although several leading Setoviki 
(Russian network luminaries) place the real figure 
at around 1.2 million users of networks services of 
all kinds. And, while the Russian Net continued to 
grow at impressive levels throughout 1998 and 
1999—increasing by 30.1 percent, not far behind 
the United States rate of 32.4 percent—without sig- 
nificant and sustained investment, the limits of 
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Soviet-era infrastructure and penetration will invari- 
ably slow these rates to much lower levels over the 
next few years. The cost of Internet access also 
impacts significantly on the growth and penetration 
of the Russian Net. As recently as 1995, Relcom 
charged users for each byte of information sent and 
received. At present, most ISPs still offer this option, 
since the cost of unlimited Internet access varies 
between $30 and $70 per month (the average 
monthly wage in Moscow, one of the country’s 
wealthiest areas, is only $70 to $100). In the regions, 
where wages are significantly lower, the high cost of 
access represents a major barrier to growth. Figures 
for 1997 indicate that Muscovites may account for 
up to 50 percent of all Russian Internet users. 

The Soviet telecommunications inheritance, 
however, has had the positive consequence of pre- 
venting the monopolization of network services. As 
state enterprises dissolved and former government 
and party offices were sold or rented to generate rev- 
enue for their new owners, their independent 
Soviet-era telephone networks became available as 
alternative sources of connectivity for isps that 
wanted to distance themselves from the existing 
local, regional, and national telephone operators. By 
1998, Russia had more than 200 isps, many of 
whom acted as “upstream” providers to a multitude 
of smaller local outfits (Relcom had only 10 percent 
of the total market). And while this changed some- 
what in the wake of the collapse of the Russian 
economy in 1998—which forced consolidation in 
the commercial isp industry and subsequently 
attracted greater interest from large institutional 
players—by global standards the Russian isp market 
remains remarkably fragmented, and much more 
tolerant of cottage isps than is the case elsewhere. 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL ILLUSION 

Since the mid-1990s the state sector has made a 
surprising, if not unexpected, return to the net- 
working sphere by seeking to assert a measure of 
control over Russia's Net. In 1995, a presidential 
decree banned the use of encryption algorithms or 
devices unless they were certified by the Federal 


3Fidonet ıs the Internets “shadow brother.” It was devel- 
oped in the early 1980s by an American programmer to 
exchange information ( news) between computer bul- 
letin board systems. By 1990, Fidonet had grown into a 

obal network. In recent years the popularity of Fidonet has 

eclined everywhere but in Russia, where it has partially 
taken over Relcom’s old function as an informal network. 
Unlike Relcom, Fidonet is cost-free, and “membership” is 
based on personal contact with existing Fido users. 


Agency for Government Communications and 
Information, Russia’s version of the United States 
National Security Agency. By early 2000, the Fed- 
eral Security Service (FsB, the successor to the KGBS 
domestic service) secured presidential assent for a 
law requiring all isps to connect FSB offices, provide 
the technical means to monitor network traffic, and 
offer assistance in tracking and monitoring specific 
Internet addressees. Although this proposed sys- 
tem, called the System for Operational-Investiga- 
tive Activities (SORM-2), has been criticized in the 
West as restricting the Internet, many members of 
the Russian network community see SORM-2 as 
largely unenforceable and impractical. It 1s viewed 
as an attempt by individuals within the FsB to use 
regulation as a method to extract lucrative pay- 
ments from tsps in return for certifying their activi- 
ties as “SORM-2 compliant.” 

The personal motives thought to underlie SORM- 
2 are just one small example of how the legacy of 
Soviet-era institutional practices continue, despite 
the imposition of economic shock therapy and the 
illusions of democratic transformations. Personal 
networks remain vital avenues for obtaining goods 
and services, as does the use and abuse of power 
within institutions and government. 

Despite its Lmited penetration of Russian soci- 
ety, the Russian Net provides a technological lever 
for individuals to “route around” the old and new 
obstacles of Russia’s geographic enormity, its rela- 
tive underdevelopment, and its post-Soviet eco- 
nomic and political disparities. True, the Nets 
growth cannot be divorced from the global impor- 
tance of information and communications tech- 
nologies. However, the continued relevance of 
unofficial networks in Russia (especially Russia’s 
Fidonet, which represents the single largest seg- 
ment of the Fidonet anywhere in the world) sug- 
gests they remain an important cultural back 
channel for all important personal networking.3 

Russia's Internet development vividly demon- 
strates a wider point concerning the error of 
assuming that information technologies are the 
handmaidens of democratic development. As the 
Russian case shows, the impact of information 
technologies is critically shaped by the social con- 
text in which they are deployed. In this respect, 
Russia cautions against our expectations regarding 
the transformative character of these technolo- 
gies—and perhaps more important, our belief that 
through them Russia, or any other society, will 
“transition” to a “democratic” future. E 
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toward American proposals to revise the 
Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) Treaty to develop 
a national missile defense system. Moscow views 
the ABM Treaty as the basis for strategic stability and 
a necessary condition for maintaining the broad 
array of agreements on controlling weapons of mass 
destruction and the means for their delivery. Rus- 
sian Foreign Minister Igor Ivanov recently referred 
to these agreements as the “modern architecture of 
international security,” with the ABM Treaty serving 
as the foundation. “If the foundation is destroyed, 
this interconnected system will collapse, nullifying 
30 years of efforts by the world community.”! 
Russia views the American premise for national 
missile defense (NMD)—that the United States is 
threatened by the acquisition of weapons of mass 
destruction and missile technology by certain 
“states of concern” (formerly called “rogue 
states” }—as implausible. Russian analysts consider 
only North Korea a credible threat in technological 
terms for a time frame of 10 years or less and rele- 
gate potential Middle East threats (Iran and Iraq) to 
a 20- to 25-year window. Furthermore, they argue 
that the United States can rely on existing theater 
missile defense (TMD) systems and developing tech- 
nologies such as Theater High Altitude Area 
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Igor Ivanov, Ra Missile-Defense Mistake: Undermining 
Strategic Stability and the ABM Treaty,” Foreign Affairs, 
September—October 2000, p. 15. The other agreements to 
which Ivanov was referring included existing and potential 
strategic arms reduction treaties, the 1991 agreements on 
tactical nuclear weapons, the nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty, and the Missile Technology Control Regime. 


Defense to deal with any missile launches by these 
countries. American reluctance to rely upon boost- 
phase TMD to cope with these potential regional 
threats is seen as evidence that the real target of NMD 
is undermining and possibly neutralizing Russia's 
nuclear retaliatory capability. 

The key to understanding Russian policies, the 
potential for agreement on ABM modification, and 
likely Russian responses in the event of nonagree- 
ment is more complicated than this familiar public 
posture. It requires an understanding of Russia’s 
new security, military, and foreign policy doctrines; 
the complex role nuclear weapons play in defense 
policy; the relationship between Russian conven- 
tional and nuclear capabilities; and the priorities for 
economic reform articulated by President Vladimir 
Putins administration. 


RESHAPING SECURITY POLICY 

Since the beginning of this year, Putin has 
approved three documents that comprise the gov- 
ernment’s official policy on national security, mili- 
tary doctrine, and foreign policy. The statements 
explain Russia’s national interests, objectives, and 
problems, and establish the military, political, and 
economic means by which Russia will pursue its 
interests and cope with threats and problems. 

The clear message of all three documents is that 
the greatest threats to Russia’s national interests lie 
within the country itself, and that Russia’ most 
urgent task is to achieve economic reform and sta- 
bility. However, in contrast to earlier assessments that 
ruled out external threats, the documents approved 
this year also conclude that unnamed countries 
might pose a threat to the territorial integrity or 
sovereignty of Russia and its neighbors. At the root 
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of this shift is an assessment that: NATOS conven- 
tional capability has increased because of enlarge- 
ment while Russia’s conventional military capabilities 
have continued their post-Soviet slide; after the 1999 
air campaign in Kosovo, NATO is more inclined to use 
military force for nondefense missions in the Euro- 
pean region; and the United States will continue to 
pursue a unilateral, assertive global policy. 

As a result of this assessment, the new Russian 
military doctrine lowered the threshold for nuclear 
use. Nuclear options were always part of the mix of 
military responses to threats; throughout the 1990s, 
Russian military policy allowed for the first use of 
nuclear weapons in the event of non-nuclear 
attacks on Russian territory and sovereignty. More 
important than the precise language in the 2000 
doctrine was the analysis behind the careful word- 
ing. In June 1999, the defense ministry reported 
that during military exercises simulating a conven- 
tional military action on Kaliningrad from Poland, 
the attack was successfully defeated and de-esca- 
lated only with resort to nuclear weapons. 


Russian analysts have concluded that Russia’s - 


conventional military forces are insufficient to 
defeat external aggression and internal conflicts, 
exemplified by the quagmire of Chechnya. Conse- 
quently, the Russian leadership has decided that in 
the short-to-medium term the country must rely on 
nuclear weapons to deter and de-escalate potential 
conventional regional conflicts. This means that the 
range of missions assigned to Russian nuclear forces 
have expanded beyond deterring global war. The 
task for Russia’s foreign, defense, and security poli- 
cies is to see Russia through a transitional period of 
10 to 15 years until its conventional military forces 
can be reformed and rebuilt to more effectively 
serve as the primary instrument to defend Russian 
national interests. 

Thus, for the immediate future Russia will not rely 
on a genuine second-strike military policy. In a sec- 
ond-strike strategy nuclear weapons are used to 
threaten retaliation, thereby deterring any initial 
attack. In addition to the simple deterrence-through- 
retaliation mission that relies on some 200 deliver- 
able warheads to threaten unacceptable damage to 
the United States, Russian policy includes de-escala- 
tion and war-fighting missions, potentially increas- 
ing the required number of nuclear weapons. Russian 
analysts argue that credibility requires convincing the 
adversary that Russia has a war-fighting capability, 
even if Russians themselves do not believe it to be so. 
Use of nuclear weapons to deal with regional war 
contingencies is quintessential war fighting. 


THEATER AND STRATEGK MISSILE DEFENSE 
THEATER REFERS to the immediate location of mil- 
itary operations, usually in contrast to “strategic,” 
which refers to the overall effort to defend a coun-. 
try or conduct a full-scale war. Theater defense is 
located and targets missiles in a specific location, 
such as North Korea. Strategic or national defense 
is primarily located in a.nation’s homeland 
(although components may be based abroad or in 
space) and meant to defend against multiple 
sources. Because of their location, theater 
defenses meant to prevent nuclear missiles from 
reaching the United States would target missiles 
in their “boost phase”—that is, shortly after 
launch and before they left and re-entered the 
atmosphere. In principle a boost-phase TMD 
located in Northeast Asia could provide, the 
United States with the same protection of its 
national. territory against North Korean missiles 
that a strategic NMD would. . C.W E. 





Because nuclear weapons now play a role in Rus- 
sias stop-gap policy for defeating, controlling, and 
de-escalating regional conventional conflicts, the 
number of deliverable warheads available at the 
strategic level matter. And even an imperfect missile 
defense can be effective because it erodes the cred- 
ibility and effectiveness of Russias multiple nuclear 
missions; hence assurances that an American NMD 
system could not stop 100 percent of Russias mis- 
siles do not address Russia's security concerns. 


THE POTENTIAL RATIONALE FOR ABM REVISION 
The baseline consensus that emerged in Russian 
security discussions in the first half of 2000 had 
two premises. First, Russian security will for at 
least the next decade rely primarily on nuclear 
weapons, with a form of launch-on-warning with 
200 deliverable warheads, escalation control and 
de-escalation potential through a form of flexible 
response—and the need to deal simultaneously 
with the United States (along with its NaTo allies) 
and China in any potential armed conflict. Second, 
agreement with the United States on the third 
strategic arms reduction treaty (START mM) is better 
than unilateral measures to ensure sufficient retal- 
iatory capability. Current projections for modern- 
ization of Topol-M (SS-27) missiles—Russia’s 
newest intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM), 
first deployed in 1997—are based on a defense 
budget in the range of 2.6 to 2.9 percent of GDP 
(207 billion rubles, or about $7 billion for fiscal 
year 2001), which is a small sum given the size of 


Russias economy but a huge burden on a weak 
economy about to embark on a new direction in 
market reform. 

A moderately successful Russian economy can 
be expected to support production and deployment 
of 20 to 30 Topol-M missiles per year through the 
decade, providing a force of as many as 300 of the 
single-warhead missiles by 2010. Combined with 
reliance on Delta-class submarine-launched ballis- 
tic missiles (ssBNs) with modernized SS-N-23 mis- 
siles (carrying 4 warheads each in current plans), a 
small force of aging but reliable bombers, and retir- 
ing other nuclear forces as their service life ends, 
one arrives at a force of 1,000 to 1,500 nuclear war- 
heads. This provides an acceptable retaliatory capa- 
bility if the ABM Treaty is maintained. It also 
provides sufficient capacity for deliverable warheads 
against the United States/NATO and can deal with 
existing and projected Chinese nuclear missile 
capability against Russia. 

With even a limited United States nmp, these cal- 
culations change in two respects. First, to counter 
limited United States defense systems, Russia has 
said it might make the Topol-M capable of carrying 
multiple warheads. In part, this is simply to increase 
the number of warheads against United States 
defenses, but it is also to achieve the advantage of 
launching, for example, only 100 3-warhead mis- 
siles rather than trying to coordinate the launching 
of 300 separate missiles to penetrate defenses. The 
Topol-M has already been tested with side-maneu- 
ver technology, which complicates the ability of 
United States defenses to track multiple warheads 
from single missiles. _ 

Second, Russian analysts assume that the Chi- 
nese response to a United States NMD system will be 
to increase deployment of missiles from fewer than 
the 30 it currently has to the hundreds. As a result, 
if Russia takes seriously the need for a nuclear force 
that can deter and de-escalate in conflicts with the 
United States/NaTO and with China, the required 
number of deliverable warheads increases. To 
achieve a larger force while still engaging in the kind 
of force modernization now in its earliest stages, 
Russia would need to place 3 warheads on its Topol- 
M and might seek to deploy more warheads on SS- 
N-23s above the current level of 4 per missile. 

In addition, to assist the survivability of Russian 
forces and enhance their credibility in the face of 
United States defense, Russian analysts assume that 
at least a portion of Russian ICBMs in 10 years will 
have to be mobile. Some Russian analysts also dis- 
cuss the option of returning to a reliance on tacti- 
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cal nuclear weapons, and possibly deploying inter- 
mediate-range missiles to cope particularly with the 
problem of China in the Far East. 


COMPLICATIONS 


Important political and economic factors work 
against Russia’s primary reliance on a substantial 
nuclear force for its national security over the long 
term. The first factor complicating the military pol- 
icy is that some political leaders do not support the 
logic of the cold war arms control regime and the 
concept of United States—Russia parity that it pro- 
tects. For years, Russian critics delayed ratification 
of START 1, arguing that the agreement locked Rus- 
sia into a position of permanent qualitative inferi- 
ority and required cooperation with an unreliable 
United States. The position of these political oppo- 
nents appeared to have weakened in late 1999 after 
the electoral success of Putin's hastily conceived 
Unity party and others that supported the treaty. 
With opponents no longer controlling the Duma, 
the Putin leadership managed to achieve START 1's 


long-delayed ratification in April. 


Opposition to the strategic calculations support- 
ing ABM and arms control emerged in a different 
context in July 2000, when General Anatoly Kvash- 
nin, chief of the General Staff, went public with his 
proposal to reform the Russian military. These 
included unilaterally and immediately reducing 
Russia’s nuclear forces to 1,500 warheads or less, 
slashing procurement of the Topol-M missile, and 
eliminating the Strategic Rocket Forces—the orga- 
nization responsible for maintaining Russias land- 
based nuclear missile force—as an independent 
service within the armed forces. 

One reason for the proposal was competition 
within the military: if implemented, this measure 
would reduce the power of Defense Minister Igor 
Sergeyev, who made his career in the Strategic 
Rocket Forces and who receives the bulk of his sup- 
port within the military from the officers with 
whom he served there; it would thus improve 
Kvashnin’s chances for replacing him as defense 
minister. Another reason is competition over scarce 
resources: during the 1990s, the Strategic Rocket 
Forces received funding for new strategic nuclear 
missiles while Russias conventional forces were left 
without funds for procurement, wages, or any fun- 
damental reform. Kvashnin explicitly argued that 
his proposal would allow resources to be allocated 
to Russia’s conventional forces. 

Another reason for Kvashnin’s proposal is that 
many in Russia’s security elite believe that nuclear 
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arms control is self-defeating. It forces Russia to 
accede to American criteria, such as bans on multi- 
ple warhead and mobile missiles that suit Russia's 
strategic context and budget constraints. Nuclear 
arms control also compels Russia to make conces- 
sions—potentially agreeing to ABM revisions—to 
gain agreement on mutual reductions to 1,500 war- 
heads, the level where Russian forces should be 
within a decade anyway. And it reinforces a focus on 
nuclear weapons for defense that is unreasonable 
and irrelevant, given that Russia does not face a pri- 
mary threat of global war with the United States and 
instead is confronted with an array of immediate 
threats to its territorial integrity in Central Asia and 
the Caucasus that require conventional forces. 

At a Security Council meeting on August 14, 
2000, Putin decided on a compromise that primar- 
ily favored Kvashnin’s logic. Russia’s strategic 
nuclear forces will be cut to 1,500 over the next few 
years through attrition, as older missiles reach the 
end of their service life and are decommissioned. 
The Topol-M missile 
will continue to be de- 
ployed at a rate that 
will preserve a land- 
based leg for the Rus- 
sian nuclear triad, but 
at a level below that 
sought by Sergeyev. At the meeting Putin explicitly 
stated that his decision was based on the need to 
adjust to what Russia could really afford, and that 
the pursuit of nuclear arms had eroded Russia’s con- 
ventional forces in the 1990s. The Strategic Rocket 
Forces are to remain an independent arm of the mil- 
itary until 2006, although the space missile defense 
forces will become part of the air force by 2002. 

Putin’s compromise on the Sergeyev—Kvashnin 
dispute is consistent with his reasons to pursue 
START M and a negotiated revision of the ABM Treaty. 
Given Putin’ economic program and priorities, it is 
clearly in his interests to cap and stabilize Russian 
strategic nuclear spending. Although the August 
decision means that Russia will in principle be ready 
to reduce to 1,500 strategic nuclear weapons uni- 
laterally, the Russian leadership prefers to achieve 
negotiated reduction and agreement with the United 
States on START II because only an arms control 
agreement provides both lower levels and a system 
for stability and verification. This decision of course 
is based on the current international, strategic, and 
economic context and could change in light of 
American decisions on NMD and their effects on the 
choices of other nuclear powers, especially China. 


Assurances that an American NMD system 
could not stop 100 percent of Russia’s missiles 
do not address Russia’s security concerns. 


The ABM Treaty, therefore, is linked to more than 
the Russian nuclear balance, because the real object 
of these defense-spending decisions and priorities 
is not the nuclear force, but the reform and funding 
of Russia’s conventional forces and defense-oriented 
economy. Both the national security and foreign 
policy concepts approved by Putin in 2000 over- 
whelmingly emphasized that Russia’s primary 
national interest is to create a healthy and growing 
economy. Russia’s economic failures are the most 
dangerous threat to its national security, and the 
chief mission of its foreign policy is defined as 
securing the country’s interests though policies that 
the country can afford, rather than by wasting 
resources in pursuit of a superpower status that it 
cannot sustain. 

This policy, combined with an emerging eco- 
nomic strategy for reform and growth that will focus 
at least partly on reviving sectors of the defense 
industry—primarily those with export potential— 
is important for modern conventional forces. To 
shift resources in this 
manner, Putin must 
stop worrying about 
nuclear balances and 
focus on conventional 
forces and painful eco- 
nomic choices, espe- 
cially closing large sectors of the nuclear military 
industrial complex inherited from the Soviet Union. 

Russian arguments that any ABM modification 
will intrinsically destroy the system of bilateral 
strategic arms control contain an inescapable con- 
tradiction: Russia has broad political, economic, 
and security.interests in a START II treaty as long as 
the United States remains vulnerable to Russian 
nuclear weapons. Offensive and defensive nuclear 
systems are closely linked. This suggests that there 
is a price that is worth ABM modification given Rus- 
sias package of political, economic, and security 
concerns. The question is: What is that price? 








ABM BREAKOUT? 

In spring 2000, the shape of a possible deal on 
ABM Treaty modification became clear. The Clinton 
administration proposed to redesignate the site for 
the construction of a missile interceptor facility 
allowed under the ABM Treaty from North Dakota to 
Alaska, which is in the range of potentially accept- 
able treaty modifications. This possibility has been 
cast in terms of a limited missile-defense capability 
against a specific threat (North Korea) and as a 
result does not pose a direct challenge to Russia, 


thus showing it is not a true national missile 
defense. Thus it is easier to justify, and, combined 
with verification procedures on interceptor pro- 
duction and deployment, this proposed modifica- 
tion might be workable. 

A more difficult question is whether moving the 
interceptor site to Alaska requires additional treaty 
changes that create the potential for true national 
missile defense and provide the basis for a capabil- 
ity to “break out” of the ABM Treaty. If the United 
States seeks treaty changes that allow sensors and 
improved detection, tracking, and targeting capa- 
bilities, including space-based systems, Russian ana- 
lysts warn that these can be easily and quickly 
upgraded from a limited to a national system. 

Given the need to upgrade tracking capabilities 
and create new technologies and sensors for dis- 
criminating between warheads and countermea- 
sures, it is difficult to see how a verification system 
could guard against the United States developing a 
capability for quickly breaking out of an ABM Treaty 
revision. It is easy to count interceptors and observe 
where they are deployed to check that the system is 
limited and directed against North Korea; it is not 
apparent how one defines differences in ABM systems 
that allow for detecting, tracking, and discerning 
nuclear warheads. Such capabilities can be adapted 
quickly, and might even be useful for a broad range 
of contingencies even if designed and deployed for 
the limited North Korea scenario. With an enhanced 
detection and tracking system in place, it would be 
much easier to quickly change a limited-area 
defense to a national defense by increasing produc- 
tion and deployment of interceptors. 

Even if Russia were to overcome technical obsta- 
cles and establish a regime to verify qualitative lim- 
its on these advanced technologies, the chilly state 
of United States—Russia relations creates problems 
for the prospect of verification measures that would 
reveal American technological capabilities. One area 
in which such a component of a verification regime 
might be built is Shared Early Warning, a program 
for joint monitoring and information sharing on 
space activities and missile launches agreed to by 
Putin and President Bill Clinton at their June 2000 
Moscow summit. 

The prospects for a verification regime would 
appear to hinge on the shape of the Putin leader- 
ship. Putin has shown that he thinks not merely in 
terms of a strong and competent state, but has non- 
democratic and illiberal instincts. It will be difficult 
to justify sharing the information necessary for 
stringent qualitative technological verification 
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regimes with a Russian government that is simul- 
taneously using advanced technology to monitor 
citizens’ use of the Internet, or limiting communi- 
cations and free speech. 

In any case, United States participation in an ABM 
verification regime should be conditioned on the 
reliability of the Russian system. One Russian com- 
plaint against the West is that Russia has been 
marginalized from important security circles and 
not treated as a great power. Given the vital impor- 
tance of advanced technologies for future security 
and defense systems, it should be made clear that 
accountability is a measure of Russia’s status as a 


great power. 


PUTIN’S NEW COURSE 

This year looked like the moment when Putin 
could get crucial political and military groups to 
agree to a verification deal. With the March presi- 
dential elections behind him and a four-year term 
ahead, Putin had time to invest political capital in 
unpopular cooperation with the West. 

In early May 2000, however, it was revealed that 
in addition to seeking Russian agreement to revi- 
sions of the treaty that would allow the limited 
deployment in Alaska, the Clinton administration 
hoped to gain Russian agreement to further rounds 
of treaty renegotiation and revision to enable the 
United States to expand the system in the future. 
Whatever value this approach may have in preserv- 
ing the arms control process, it eliminated both the 
incentive for Putin to make concessions now to 
achieve constraints on the United States in the 
future (since they are subject to renegotiation) and 
predictability for force planning and procurement 
(since the American system would change as the 
need arose). 

In addition, given the August decision to proceed 
with nuclear force reductions, Putin needs START m 
less—perhaps less than the United States needs the 
ABM Treaty revision. Russia would prefer a mutual 
reduction to 1,500 nuclear weapons governed by a 
treaty, but if the decision is implemented, Russia 
will be reducing anyway. With Russian interest in 
preserving the ABM Treaty remaining, and United 
States leverage in offering START IN for ABM Treaty 
revision reduced, the chances for agreement are 
probably less now than they were in the spring. 

Other developments support this assessment. 
Through the early months of 2000, Russia com- 
plained, threatened dire consequences for bilateral 
relations and arms control, and quietly explored 
compromise revisions in response to American pro- 
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posals to revise the ABM Treaty and warnings that 
the United States might abrogate it if negotiations 
failed. In June and July, the Russian approach 
changed. While still discussing potential revisions 
and making the case for the treaty as it exists, Putin 
took the initiative on the international scene, chal- 
lenging the United States in threé areas. 

First, Putin made several proposals for joint 
efforts to deploy theater missile defense in Europe 
and Asia. Just before his June summit with Clinton, 
Putin proposed joint boost-phase theater defenses 
in Asia, joining United States and Russian tech- 
nologies and using Russia territory to deploy inter- 
ceptors. During postsummit visits to Western 
European countries, Putin repeated the proposal in 
the context of joint TMDs for Europe. In subsequent 
comments, Russian security officials noted that 
Russia has experience in air defense technologies 
and space-based detection capabilities, has common 
interests with the United States and its Asian and 
European allies in not wanting to see the emergence 
of regional missile threats, and has the advantage of 
location to support efforts to cope with regional 
threats without recourse to an NMD system that 
would protect only the United States. 

Second, Putin shifted the NMp issue from a bilat- 
eral United States—Russia matter to one that 
involves China, Europe, and other countries—and 
in a way that favors Russian views. Russia (and the 
Soviet Union before it) generally bolstered its sta- 
tus through bilateral summits and arms control 
talks that only the two countries with massive 
nuclear arsenals could conduct. Although the deci- 
sion to revise the ABM Treaty remains a United 
States—Russia prerogative, Putin has multilateral- 
ized the issue by making it a matter of discussion 
in his meetings in Europe and China this summer. 

Finally, Putin used his July trip to North Korea 
to undermine the fundamental American rationale 
for NMD by announcing that North Korean leader 
Kim Jong-Il had offered to stop his country’s mis- 
sile program if other countries would provide it 
with missile launches. Putin followed up at the July 
2000 Group of Eight meetings in Japan with pro- 
posals to include an intrusive verification system to 
monitor North Korean compliance with any such 
agreement. Although the United States remains 
skeptical of Kim’s proposal (it does not address 
other reasons cited for NMD, including the remain- 


ing “states of concern” and the problem of acciden- 
tal launch), it seriously complicates the most plau- 
sible reason for United States NMD, especially in the 
eyes of the European and Japanese publics, who 
would have to support use of their territories for 
deployment of sensor components to support an 
American NMD system. 

This is not to say that Russian policy has com- 
pletely abandoned quiet discussion of potential 
treaty revision. At the June summit, presidents Clin- 
ton and Putin agreed to a joint statement on “Prin- 
ciples of Strategic Stability” in which Russia agreed 
that the threat of weapons of mass destruction and 
missile proliferation was growing and that the ABM 
Treaty could be modified to account for changes in 
the international security environment. These were 
important concessions that committed Russia in 
principle to participate in continued discussion of 
United States NMD proposals. At the same time, 
Putin gained an American commitment to mutual 
deterrence and strategic stability with recognition 
that the ABM Treaty is the basis for that stability, and 
recognition of the interrelationship of strategic 
offensive and defensive arms. 

However, this agreement should be viewed as a 
fallback position by which Russia might be able to 
achieve negotiated damage limitation if the United 
States is determined to deploy some kind of NMD. 
With President Clintons decision on September 1, 
2000 not to move ahead with an NMD system but to 
leave the decision to his successor, Russia has 
gained breathing room for consolidating its efforts 
to prevent United States deployment of NMD. Putin’s 
diplomatic initiatives in Europe and Asia this sum- 
mer and proposals on joint TMD are a more ambi- 
tious attempt to make renegotiation and revision 
unnecessary by offering alternative solutions, 
choices that for different reasons resonate with 
important American allies, other great powers like 
China, and possibly with the American public. If 
the new approach succeeds, it signals a more sub- 
tle and professional Russian foreign policy that is 
attuned to emphasizing advantages, practical 
results, and the realistic matching of objectives and 
resources required in the newly approved Russian 
foreign policy concept. As Putin’ first major foreign 
policy initiative, this new approach has broader 
implications than merely the NMp issues for United 
States—Russia relations. E 


l “From: the earliest introduction of AA _ groups into Russia in. Te late 1980s, 
the newly found self-worth and self-knowledge gained by recovering alcoholics 


from their participation in AA's 12-step program have been founded on a free- 
dom of expression that had been suppressed during the Soviet era. AA may be 
viewed by those it touches as a mini-course in the values of a free, open society.” 
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decline in Russia’s population—now falling 

at the rate of nearly 1 million a year—with 
the country’s rampant alcoholism cited as a major 
factor. Drinking has increased Russian mortality by 
contributing to high rates of alcohol poisoning and 
associated accidents and homicide. In 1999 alone, 
2.1 million people were kept under medical obser- 
vation for alcoholism and alcoholism psychosis, 
according to the Ministry of Health. 

Scarcely anyone in Russia lacks a relative or 
friend who is not a victim of alcohol abuse. Yet Rus- 
sian per capita alcohol consumption shows signs of 
remaining near the present 14 to 15 liters (about 
3.5 to 4 gallons of pure alcohol) a year, well above 
the “safe level” of 8 liters (2 gallons) set by the 
World Health Organization. This corresponds to an 
alcoholic population of as many as 20 million (in a 
nation of 145 million people), to annual deaths 
from alcohol poisoning ranging from 25,000 to 
40,000, and to a reduced life expectancy for the 
population, especially for males, whose average 
lifespan is now only 57 years. 

Alcohol abuse has been a scourge of Russian 
society for most of the country’s recorded history. A 
prohibition on alcohol manufacture and sales 
imposed by the czarist government during World 
War I led to a decline in consumption, but was 
rescinded after 1917 by the new Bolshevik rulers, 
who soon found alcohol sales to be a welcome 
source of state revenue. Under the Stalin, 
Krushchev, and Brezhnev regimes, harsh penalties 
were imposed on those who committed crimes 
while intoxicated, but heavy drinking was not 
viewed as a threat to society, perhaps because the 


Diii have projected a dramatic 
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leaders, who themselves liked to indulge, saw the 
use of alcohol as a safety valve for low morale. In 
the 1980s, Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev's “anti- 
alcohol campaign,” a mixture of suasion and partial 
prohibition, seems to have achieved limited results, 
offset to a considerable extent by growth in the ille- 
gal production of bootleg “liquor,” some of it deadly 
poison. By the time his reign ended, Gorbachev had 
backed off the campaign. 

Changes in the political and cultural environ- 
ment since the Soviet collapse in 1991 have been 
reflected in economic upheaval, which has been 
accompanied by a deterioration in state health care. 
Economic insecurity, low morale, and a sense of dis- 
illusionment have contributed to an increase in 
excessive drinking. Russian President Boris Yeltsin, 
reputedly himself an alcoholic, was a poor role 
model for problem drinkers. His successor, 
Vladimir Putin, has criticized excessive drinking by 
government officials. He has moved to tighten state 
control over the manufacture of alcoholic beverages 
and has raised retail taxes, but no coherent program 
to combat alcoholism has emerged from his admin- 
istration. What has emerged, however, is unsettling. 
In August 2000, the Russian National Alcohol Asso- 
ciation reported that 15,823 Russians had died of 
alcohol poisoning in the first five months of the 
year, an increase of 45 percent over the same period 
in 1999. The increase was blamed on drinkers turn- 
ing to illegal and unregulated—and therefore dan- 
gerous—alcoholic beverages to escape the higher 
tax imposed under Putin. 

This brooding alcoholic cloud has a silver lining, 
however, in the political changes of the 1990s, 
which have made available to Russians more enlight- 
ened methods of treatment. Their potential has yet 
to be realized, but they offer promise for the future 


as an integral part of an emerging civil society. 
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TREATING “A VERY BIG SECRET” 

Since the Soviet collapse, possibilities for direct 
participation in new self-help treatment approaches 
have offered alcoholics an effective means of trying 
to deal with their own addictive behavior patterns. 
The main avenue has been through the fellowship 
of Alcoholics Anonymous (Anonimnye Alkogoliki 
in Russian), an organization whose primary pur- 
pose is to keep its members sober and help other 
alcoholics achieve sobriety. Soviet society was off- 
limits to AA until late in the Gorbachev era. The tra- 
ditional Soviet leadership effectively subordinated 
all public organizations to the Communist Party 
and did not tolerate the autonomy and anonymity 
that are Aa’s underlying principles. Political and eco- 
nomic liberalization under Gorbachev eased restric- 
tions, so that by the time of the 1991 Soviet collapse 
AA groups could be found in 12 cities throughout 
the Soviet Union. As of late 1999, 180 AA groups 
had formed in 90 





social problems extended to alcoholism and the 
institutions that dealt with alcoholics. With the 
emergence of a democratic Russia and the state's 
espousal of pluralism opening the way for more lib- 
eral alcoholism policies, the practice of compulsory 
treatment was abolished. However, the pace of 
change has been retarded by institutional inertia 
and many aspects of the earlier treatment system 
have survived. 

Outpatient medical treatment for alcoholism 
centered on medication and “psychological” 
techniques has traditionally been provided by 
city narcological dispensaries, although these 
first-line facilitles may now also provide inpatient 
treatment as well. The main focus of inpatient 
treatment is in psychiatric or narcological wards, 
which provide beds for patients in state hospitals. 
“Prophylaxis,” the word used by Russian doctors 
for programs aimed at keeping alcoholics 

from resuming 


cities and towns their drinking, 
in Russia from The greatest hurdle still to be overcome is the inertia— continues to 
the Baltic Sea to and sometimes the outright opposition— rely heavily on 
the Pacific Ocean. of some medical professionals. alcohol-aver- 
Groups have also sion drugs such 


formed in other 
former Soviet republics, such as Latvia, Lithuania, 
Ukraine, and Belarus. 

The early post-Soviet period saw increased 
contacts between Russian and Western (especially 
American) addiction specialists, which led to the 
introduction of Western-style treatment approaches 
to addiction therapy and rehabilitation. Key to 
innovation is the 12-step approach to treatment 
based on decades of self-help experience gained by 
AA groups in the United States and other Western 
countries. The growth of self-help groups has led to 
institutional rehabilitation programs based on the 
12 steps at scattered Russian clinics and treatment 
centers. These programs have served as a nucleus 
for the creation of new self-help groups. Still, many 
health professionals cling to traditional methods, 
despite their obvious inadequacy. 

Until 1989, state-controlled treatment of alco- 
holism relied on a tough approach that often 
included punishment for excessive drinking. Gov- 
ernment officials regarded alcoholism not as a dis- 
ease but as a lapse in discipline, and this attitude 
was reflected in the medical establishment and by 
the general public. Such “deviant behavior” was 
viewed as compromising Soviet achievements, and 
the wall of secrecy erected by the regime to conceal 





as antabuse as 
standard forms of medication, administered orally 
or intravenously. 

When they are used, psychological methods of 
prophylaxis exhibit peculiarly Russian features. A 
form of emotional stress therapy or hypnotherapy 
known as “coding” is widely used. Having survived 
the Soviet system, “coding”—a procedure intended 
to induce a subconscious aversion to alcohol—is still 
an official psychotherapeutic procedure, endorsed by 
the Ministry of Health, promoted on television and 
radio, and popular with alcoholics and their families. 

Less common but still approved methods that 
claim to cure alcohol and drug addiction include 
two more extreme procedures: brain “surgery” with 
the use of a needle, sometimes performed by 
unqualified persons; and “boiling” patients by rais- 
ing their body temperatures to as much as 50 
degrees centigrade (122 degrees Fahrenheit) after 
general anesthesia, a “treatment” intended to alle- 
viate acute withdrawal symptoms. 

To the extent that traditional methods have 
achieved periods of abstinence in some patients, 
their success seems to be associated more with 
shame and fear than with positive motivation. They 


play on the fact that, while drinking heavily is sanc- 
tioned and even encouraged in Russia, a stigma is 


attached to drinking alcoholically. As one Russian 
journalist pointed out: “In the us it is not so shame- 
ful to be an alcoholic, but here it is a very big secret.” 


A HIGHER POWER. . . 

The self-help psychotherapeutic approach is nei- 
ther punitive nor dehumanizing. It relies on 
patients’ own motivations and their willingness to 
seek help through voluntary association with a 
community of alcoholic peers with whom they join 
in fighting their common disease. A spiritual ele- 
ment—broadly defined, a belief that a “higher 
power” exists outside themselves to buoy them in 
their struggle—is also part of this approach. A psy- 
chiatrist from southern Russia, himself a recover- 
ing alcoholic, told me that “aa works better in 
Russia because as a people we are more spiritual 
than you Americans”; his view of Russians’ greater 
susceptibility to AA, especially its spiritual aspects, 
was confirmed by various recovering alcoholics I 
met in the country. 

During a September 1999 research visit to Rus- 
sia, I observed AA groups in Moscow, St. Petersburg, 
Nizhni Novgorod, and Kazan. Some are connected 
with treatment centers such as psychiatric hospi- 
tals or outpatient clinics; others have no institu- 
tional affiliation, holding meetings in any space 
available. Many recovering alcoholics I met told me 
that drinking had once cost them their jobs and 
families, turning them into “BOMZhl,” homeless 
bums.! At the time of my visit, some had been 
sober for as long as nine years, again leading nor- 
mal family lives and occupying responsible posi- 
tions in society. Every such person I met credited 
AA for his or her salvation. 

During my weeks in Russia, I often heard pro- 
fessionals in the field and recovering alcoholics say 
that those patients who are “socially adaptable” 
respond best to treatment and are more apt to main- 
tain their sobriety over a prolonged period. In other 
words, people with a job, friends, and a stable fam- 
ily situation are better armed to fight the disease. 
From this it follows that as long as social life and 
morale are depressed by low living standards and 
other hardships, those with a drinking problem will 
have diminished motivation to go into recovery. 


..» AND THE POWER OF STATE AND SOCIETY 
Despite their record of success with many alco- 
holics and drug addicts, the self-help programs 
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Alcoholics Anonymous and Narcotics Anonymous 
(the latter a parallel program for drug addicts) have 
met with resistance in Russia, especially from the 
medical profession, government officials, and the 
Russian Orthodox Church clergy. The greatest hur- 
dle still to be overcome is the inertia—and some- 
times the outright opposition—of some medical 
professionals, either because their training leaves 
them skeptical of its effectiveness or because they 
see it as encroaching on their territory. The head of 
one Russian nonprofit organization that is using the 
12 steps to promote alcohol and drug treatments 
commented that it is difficult to get Soviet-era 
physicians to change their perspective, since they 
have no incentives to do so. 

Indeed, the success of AA, where it has been 
given a chance, has sometimes appeared to harden 
resistance to it. As a self-supporting organization 
that does not require fees, it presents the possibil- 
ity of undercutting physicians’ income. AA especially 
threatens those physicians who privately collect 
large fees for “curing” alcoholic binges, thus leav- 
ing their “patients” with the idea that they can 
resume drinking with impunity; ads for such ser- 
vices, which usually offer house calls, are easy to 
find in newspapers. 

What puts the medical establishment's resistance 
into perspective, in the face of successes achieved 
by AA groups, is the failure of hospitals and other 
institutions to adopt psychotherapeutic programs 
based on the 12-step philosophy for their inpatient 
treatment, programs that have become standard in 
the United States and other countries. This is com- 
pounded by the fact that medicine and government 
are still tightly interwoven, with major medical 
facilities still owned and operated by the govern- 
ment even as enterprising medical personnel are 
branching off to set themselves up in private busi- 
ness. The deputy head of a Moscow state hospital, 
an innovative psychiatrist who has successfully 
introduced a 12-step program at his institution, told 
me that it is no accident that similar programs have 
yet to spring up at other institutions, leaving his the 
only one of its kind at a state hospital. “Everything 
comes down to organizational-bureaucratic obsta- 
cles and to lack of funding,” he commented, adding 
that “there is no system for organizing such pro- 
grams and departments.” 

Members of the Russian Orthodox clergy have 
expressed distrust of the self-help movement, often 
because of the perception of it as a religious cult 


‘invading the country. These apprehensions are re- 


inforced by invocation at AA meetings of a higher 
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power, although this power is nonspecific and essen- 
tially definable by each individual member. A public 
blessing of AA by Patriarch Alexei II in 1993 helped 
overcome such misgivings, although they continue 
to exist in the minds of some rank-and-file clergy. 


WALKING THE WALK 

At present, Moscow has only two round-the- 
clock inpatient programs using AAS 12-step princi- 
ples, one private and one state-operated. St. 
Petersburg also has two, one private and the other 
partially funded by the government. Yet despite 
institutional sluggishness, the 12-step method is 
gradually taking hold in innovative ways. A good 
example of the potential impact on society of self- 
help alcoholism treatment is a unique facility on the 
outskirts of St. Petersburg called “House of Hope on 
the Hill,” which is the only free, private alcohol 
treatment center in Russia. Operating according to 
AAS 12 steps and with financial support from a 
wealthy American, it has existed for only three 
years but has already helped more than 500 
patients. Its annual budget of just $60,000 covers 
one month in residence for each patient and all 
other expenses. Until recently all the patients were 
men, but in early 2000 a women’s wing was added. 
The claimed remission rate is high: 45 percent of 
patients are reported to have stayed sober for at 
least a year, compared with 7 percent or less for 
those Russian treatment centers that rely heavily on 
drug therapy and intimidation. Patients who have 
relapses are eligible to come back to the House of 
Hope, and many do.? 

As House of Hope shows, a great strength of 
AA-based 12-step programs is their ability to oper- 
ate independently of institutional support. AA needs 
only grassroots initiatives to keep it active and 
expanding. Any number of like-minded alcoholics 
with access to a room can hold a meeting. 

Knowledge of 12-step procedures is important 
and can be imparted to members of a new group by 
someone who has attended other groups. Availabil- 
ity of AA documentation in Russian, at least the one- 
page texts of the “12 Steps and 12 Traditions,” is 
also essential, but these already exist in many Rus- 


2The success rates of self-help treatment centers are difh- 
cult to quantify Different research techniques produce dif- 
ferent estimates. In most Russian 12-step treatment centers, 
AAS “rule of thirds” 1s used. This general rule, based on an 
average of one year of acne posits that one-third of alco- 
holics stays sober ın AA after first , one-third 
E ESEESE E oe wea bate ae 
ther help, and one-third is chronically relapse-prone. 


sian cities that have AA groups and can easily be 
duplicated now that the government no longer 
restricts the use of copying facilities. Systematic 
exchanges of visits between groups also help new 
groups become familiar with 12-step procedures. 

Given their simple requirements, AA groups are 
not dependent on major funding, although outside 
support can be helpful, for example, in the purchase 
of AA literature. Subsidies from an American NGO, 
the International Institute for Alcoholism Training 
and Education, have made it possible for many Rus- 
sian professionals and recovering alcoholics to visit 
United States treatment facilities, receive training, 
and return to put into practice what they have 
learned in influencing others. (The NGO's support 
comes from the same individual American donor 
who funds the House of Hope, Connecticut busi- 
nessman Louis F Bantle.) 

During my research, I encountered almost uni- 
versal belief in the effectiveness of aas 12-step 
methodology on the part of those Russians who 
were familiar with it. AA has by now won ardent 
supporters among recovering alcoholics, many of 
whom speak of its benefits as a “miracle,” and 
among some professionals in the field of treatment, 
many of whom are alcoholics themselves and see 
the value of the program at first hand. 

Despite such warm acceptance, there is a practi- 
cal limit to the speed with which aa’s rate of growth 
can effectively alleviate Russia’s alcoholism prob- 
lem. Even if the self-help movement developed 
under the most favorable conditions, its ability to 
curtail the problem of Russian alcoholism would be 
gradual. Based on the number of groups now func- 
tioning or that could be expected to germinate in 
the next 10 years, the self-help movement might be 
able to help 35,000 alcoholics find and maintain 
recovery. This number would be of cardinal impor- 
tance to those people and their families, but would 
have only limited impact on an alcoholic population 
estimated at 20 million and the well-being of the 
entire country. The best hope is that self-help pro- 
grams’ expansion will gain momentum as word 
spreads of their effectiveness, possibly with greater 
domestic media coverage. 


PROMOTING A CIVIL SOCIETY 

Beyond the problem of alcoholism, the growth 
of AA has implications for Russian society as a 
whole. These groups are true collectives, existing 
without higher authority and based on ties of 
mutual trust among the participants. As the head 
of a Russian charitable foundation that espouses 


the 12-step concept told me, “The rise of AA is an 
integral part of the emergence of a civil society in 
this country.” 

The importance of Aa is not just its intrinsic 
accomplishment but also its value as a symbol of 
the effectiveness of stimulating human motivation 
and self-directed initiative. Years of autocratic rule 
have made the citizenry suspicious of programs 
that advocate openness and altruism, whether gov- 
ernment sponsored or community based. Yet, from 
the earliest introduction of AA groups into Russia 
in the late 1980s, the newly found self-worth and 
self-knowledge gained by recovering alcoholics 
from their participation in AA's 12-step program 
have been founded on a freedom of expression 
that had been suppressed during the Soviet era. AA 
may be viewed by those it touches as a mini- 
course in the values of a free, open society. 

AA may also be beneficial for Russian-American 
relations by bringing people in the two countries 
together. Americans have contributed knowledge 
and expertise since the late 1980s not only 
through the introduction of aa but also through 
support of reciprocal visits and the joint training 
sessions initiated by United States—based institu- 
tions such as the International Institute for Alco- 
holism Training and Education. There, trainees 
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learn the importance of developing relationships 
between staff and patients in a democratic society. 


FINDING THE SOLUTION WITHIN 

The failure of Gorbachev's anti-alcohol campaign 
demonstrated that remedies to alcohol abuse can- 
not be imposed from above. Decades of Aa’s suc- 
cessful experience in the United States and other 
countries suggests that the road to recovery must 
be found within the alcoholics own universe. Indis- 
pensable are the alcoholics own will to help him- 
self and his ability to band together voluntarily with 
other alcoholics toward that end. In fostering the 
growth of AA, the role of others—whether individ- 
uals or institutions—is essentially limited to provi- 
sion of simple facilities (like the St. Petersburg 
House of Hope) and to promoting contacts between 
those needing help and those who have already 
found it. Mass media can assist by informing the 
public about AA groups and how to reach them. 
More Russian alcoholics would seek help if they 
knew that AA exists and where to find it. 

Ultimately, any broad-scale solution to the prob- 
lem must come from within Russian society. For a 
society said by some pessimists to be facing virtual 
ethnic extinction in the next century, with alco- 
holism a prime cause, that is a crucial test. E 
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THE MONTH IN REVIEW 


August 2000 


INTERNATIONAL 


Middle East Peace Process 

August 5—Hezbollah guerrillas turn over bases and observation 
posts in southern Lebanon to appro 700 UN 
peacekeepers arriving to guard the Lebanese-Israeli border, m 
May the Islamic guerrilla group had reclaimed the region, 
which had been occupted by Israeli troops and the Israeli- 
alhed South Lebanon Army smce 1978, full deployment of the 
6,000-member UN force 1s expected by next week. 


United Nations 

August 14—The Security Council unanimously votes to establish 
a war crimes tribunal for Sierra Leone to prosecute rebel 
leaders responsible for kling and marmuing tens of thousands 
of people durmg the country’s 9-year civil war m the 1990s; 
the council asks Secretary General Kofi Annan to provide a 
detailed blueprint of the court within 30 days. 


AFGHANISTAN 

August 6—Gunmen killed 12 people yesterday, inchiuding 7 Afghan 
UN mune clearers, on a road between the western Badghis and 
Herat provinces; offictals of the Taliban, the country’s Sunni 


along the mam passage from Tajikistan to the Panjshur Valley, 
one of the last 2 strongholds for opposition forces loyal to 
former Defense Minister Ahmed Shah Massood, thousands of 


refugees have fled to nearby Badakshan province m recent days. 


BOSNIA-HERZEGOVINA 

August 1O—A jury mipaneled by a US federal court in New York 
rules that former Bosnian Serb leader Radovan Karadzic must 
pay $745 millon in damages to 1] Bosnian women who were 
raped and tortured by Bosman Serb officers dunng his 
1992-1995 regune; under the US federal Ahen Tort Claims 
Act of 1789, foreigners suffermg mternational law violations 
may file cvil suits in US courts; Karadzic also has been 
indicted for genocide by the UN international war crimes 
tribunal at The Hague. 


CHILE 

August 8—By a 14-6 vote, the Supreme Court rules that former 
President General Augusto Pmochet is to be stripped of the 
self-bestowed senatonal immumty that has prevented his 
prosecution for mvolvement in the ladnappmmg, torture, and 
murder of thousands of people during his 1973-1990 rule; 
conservative lawmakers say they will introduce legislation to 
prevent Pmochet from standing trial because of his fuling 
health, Judge Juan Guzman will open a formal crominal 
investigation against Pinochet. 


CHINA 
August 26—Three Tarwan-born American members of the China 
Fangcheng Church are released after they were arrested by police 





3 days ago, along with approxmately 130 Chmese church 
members on a rehgious mission m in the eastern 
Henan province; about 100 members are still being detuned; last 
year the top leaders of the evangehcal Christan church, which 
claims more than 500,000 members and which government 
authorines have called a cult, were sent to labor camps. 


COLOMBIA 

August 19—The government says ıt will investigate soldiers and 
army officers who allegedly killed 6 children and wounded 4 
others 4 days ago m northwestern Antioquia province; army 
oaae mical Hamed lef ist gactliae for tie oc 
but witnesses have said that no rebels were at the scene, 


government officials say the kilungs were unmtentional 


CONGO 

August 1]—Jean-Pierre Bemba, leader of the Ugandan-backed 
Congolese Liberation Movement, says his rebel forces sank 3 
government gunboats on the Ubangi River today, killing 800 
soldiers, President Laurent Kabila denies the clum; despite last 
year’s cease-fire agreement, fightmg between the rebels and the 
military has recently escalated in the 2-year civil war 


FRANCE 

August 29—Intenior Minister Jean-Pierre Chevènement resigns 
from the coalition government, citing his disagreement with 
Prime Minister Lionel Jospin’ plan to grant greater autonomy 
to the istand of Corsica, which has been wracked by separanst 


fighting for more than 25 years 


INDIA 

Kashmir 

August 8—The Islamic guerrilla group Hizbul Mujahedeen says 
it will end the 3-month cease-fire ıt had announced July 24; 
rebel leader Syed Salahuddin cites India’s lack of reciprocation 
in the peace process, specifically its refusal to allow Pakistan 
to participate in talks; the rebels traditionally have wanted 
Inchan-controlled Kashmir to break away from mostly Hindu 
India and either become independent or part of mostly 
Muslim Palastan 

August 10—Hizbul Mujahedeen claims responsibility for today’s 
car bomb explosion m the summer capital of Srinagar that 
killed at least 11 people, mostly Indian police officers, and 
myured 27 others; the group threatens more violence if the 
Indian government contnues its “intransigence”; as many as 
40,000 people have died m the guerrilla war smce 1989 

August 13—Six people are killed and 40 others wounded m the 
village of Kud when 2 land mmes explode under buses carrying 
Inhan paramilitaries to Srmagar for the August 15 
Independence Day festrvines; Hizbul Mujahedeen claims 
responsibilty for the explosions 

An army spokesman says that 10 rebels were killed earher 
today m a gunfight with an army foot patrol 160 mules north of 
the winter capital of Jammu 
August 21—Guernilas lal 5 Indian soldiers, including a 

brigadier general and a colonel, and myure 18 others in 2 
separate attacks m Kashmur, Pakdstani police say that Indian 
troops have fired arnllery into Kashmir from across the fronner 
dividing the region between Indian and Pakistan; 2 days ago, 


7 people, including 4 rebels, were killed m gunbattles between 
separatist guermilas and Indian security forces near Srinagar 


INDONESIA 
August 10—Prendent Abdurrahman Wahid says he will transfer 
responstbility for “daly government tasks” to Vice President 
Megawati Sukarnoputri; in recent months legislators have 

been calling for Wahid’s ouster because of political scandals, a 

falmg economy, and connnued sectanan violence in the 
Maluku Islands; some officials say they will minate 
impeachment hearings agunst Wahid withm 3 months uf his 
performance does not improve. 

August 23—President Wahid announces a new cabinet, cutting 
the number of ministers from 35 to 26 and appointing 8 new 
members; Wahid says that the larger, factiion-prone cabinet had 
created disumty, Vice President Sukarnoputn will supervise 
the cabinet. 


IRAN 

August 8—The hard-line judiciary closes the country’s last 
reformist newspaper, the 23d media closure since April; 2 days 
ago, supreme religious leader Ayatollah Ali Khamenei had 
blocked parliamentary legislation to restore a free national 
press, current press law allows hard-line government offictals 
to close media at will. 


IRAQ 

August 10—The government says Iran has freed 357 Iracn prisoners 
of war (POWs), 12 years after war between the 2 countries 
ended; Iran says it will free 728 additional POWs by the end of 
the weeks almost 98,000 POWs from both sides have been 
returned since 1988; both countries say that, after this weeks 
release, they will have freed all soldters captured during the war. 
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ISRAEL 

August 3]—Lieutenant General Shaul Mofaz, army chief of staff, 
says that 3 soldiers who were lulled 5 days ago during a West 
Bank search for a Muslim militant were victims of “friendly 
fire”, West Bank military commander Brigadier General Shlomo 
Oren and the commander of the unit that fired upon the troops 
both offer their resignations, but the army declines to say if 
Mofaz has accepted them. 


KOREA, SOUTH 

August 7—President Kim Dae Jung reshuffles his cabinet for the 
second time in 7 months, replacing 9 of 19 ministers; Kim 
cites the country’s faltermg economy as the main reason for 


the shakeup. 


KYRGYZSTAN 

August 16—President Askar Akayev announces that dozens of 
Tajikistan rebels who crossed into the country remain engaged 
with government troops; Akayev also says that more than 150 
rebels are amassing at the border, dozens of troops and rebels 
have been balled in this weeks fighting; the rebels, beheved to 
belong to the Tapk-based Islamic Movement of Uzbekistan, 


have previously passed through Kyrgyzstan to destabthze 
neighboring Uzbekistan. 


PARAGUAY 

August 24—Final results from the August 13 election show that 
opposition Liberal Party candidate Julio César Franco has 
won the vice presidency with 47.8% of the vote, Félix Argafia, 
of the ruling Colorado Party, took 46.7%; the post had been 
vacant since March 1999, when Vice President Lus Marta 
Argafia, father of Félix, was assassinated; Franco’ victory 1s 
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the first time smce 1947 that an opposition candidate has 
been elected to national office. 


PHILIPPINES 

August 28—~Rebels of the mihtant Islamic separatist group Abu 
Sayyaf abduct American Jeffrey Schilling, whom they say 1s a 
CIA agent, and threaten to lall hım unless thei demands are 
met, which they have yet to announce; the kadnapping occurs as 
Abu Sayyaf releases 6 of 22 mostly Western hostages who have 
been held since April, recetving $1 million m ransom for each 
hostage from Libyan leader Muammar Qaddafi; Libya, beheved 
by Western governments to support and tram Muslim guerrillas 
in the Phihppines, says it 1s actmg out of humanitanan concern 
in negotiating for the hostages’ release. 


RUSSIA 

August 8—Seven people are killed and 97 others injured when a 
bomb explodes in Moscow during evenmg rush hour, Moscow 
Mayor Yun Luzhkov says Chechen rebels are behind the 
attack: Chechen President Aslan Maskhadov denies the 
allegation, no organization has claimed responsibility. 

August 21]—Northern Fleet commanders confirm that the 118 
crewmen aboard the Kursk submarine, which sank m the 
Barents Sea on August 12, are dead; earlier today, Norwegian 
navy divers determmed that the sunken nuclear vessel was 
completely filled with water and that survivors were unlikely; 
according to US officals, the Kursk apparently suffered two 
internal explosions while participatmg ın fleet exercises 


SIERRA LEONE 

August 26—<A rebel faction comprised of former progovernment 
fighters known as the West Side Boys seizes 11 Briush soldiers 
near the capital of Freetown, by mid-June, Britain had 
withdrawn most of the 1,000 troops sent to the country in 
May after 500 UN had been taken hostage by 
rebels, but had left behind soldiers to train army recruits. 


SOMALIA 

August 26—The new parliament elects former Deputy Prime 
Minister Abdikassim Salad Hassan president from among 16 
candidates in the third round of voting; Salad is a member of 
the Hawrye clan, which dommates the capital of Mogadishu; 
the 245-member parliament was set up 12 days ago as part of a 
peace conference in Djibout of about 1,000 trachnonal elders 
and political leaders from the country’s many clans; Salad ts 
expected to appomt a cabinet and prime mmister tomorrow; 
Mogadishu warlords say they will not allow the new 
government to take office 


SUDAN 

August 9—The UN World Food Program (WEP) says the 
government is responsible for 2 bombmg attacks today on aid 
facilities in the rebel-held south; no casualties are reported; 2 
days ago, government warplanes bombed the southern towns of 
Ton and Mapel leg of lobe 6 vilen ancl wounding moie 
than 200 others, accordmg to Reuters, the government has 
mcreased bo raids on Bahl-el-Ghazal province in recent 
weeks following the capture by the guernila Sudan People's 
Liberation Army of the government garnson town of Gognal 


UNITED STATES 

August 8—Under Secretary of State Thomas 
announces government plans to send hundreds of soldiers to 
Nigena this month to tram and equip 800 West African 
peacekeepers who will be sent to Sierra Leone; the 
announcement comes after President Bull Clinton's tnp to 
Nigeria this month. 
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“Environmental abuse is not only about how humans treat the nonhuman world 
but also about how they treat each other. Whether referring to climate change, 
threats to biological diversity, nuclear waste, or depleted fish stocks, some people benefit 
from the environmental abuse, while others disproportionately suffer from the consequences.” 


People, Nature, and Ethics 


PAUL WAPNER 


international agenda. Since the 1972 United 
Nations Conference on the Human Environ- 
ment, the world’s governments have recognized that 
they face environmental challenges that require 
cooperative responses and have established various 
institutional mechanisms to address regional 
and global environmental issues. Within academic 
circles, international environmental politics has 
spawned research institutes, scholarly journals, and 
innumerable projects devoted to transnational or 
global environmental politics that have made envi- 
ronmental issues bona fide objects of study and part 
of the discipline of international relations itself. 
While scholars have written on many issues— 
from environmental security and international 
environmental cooperation to comparative envi- 
ronmental policies and international environmen- 
tal law—the discipline has yet to develop a strong 
sensitivity to, and understanding of, the subject's 
ethical dimensions. Scholars have not focused, in a 
sustained manner, on issues of moral duty, princi- 
pled understandings of appropriate conduct, or 
simply the challenge of moral deliberation as it 
relates to the causes of and responses to transna- 
tional environmental issues. 
That the study of international environmental 
politics remains blind to moral concerns is no acci- 
dent. As Richard Devetak and Richard Higgott point 
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out in their July 1999 International Affairs article, 
“Justice Unbound: Globalization, States and the 
Transformation of the Social Bond,” collective reflec- 
tion on issues of justice and moral consideration has 
occurred largely within the territorial confines of the 
state, and thus morally sensitive scholarship has 
always played a marginal role within the discipline 
of international relations. For this reason, moral 
considerations are absent from the study of interna- 
tional environmental politics. No fully developed 
moral vocabulary for thinking clearly about transna- 
tional issues has been established. 

In addition to this generic explanation, a more 
particular reason for disciplinary bimdness relates to 
how most scholars conceptualize the dynamics of 
environmental harm. Most observers see environ- 
mental degradation as a matter of how humans treat 
the natural world. They notice widespread and 
extreme forms of environmental abuse in which 
people assault the earth’s land, air, water, and non- 
human species, and thus see the interface between 
human action and nature as the point of focus and 
concern. By extension, they see environmental ethics 
as a matter of reconceptualizing the relationship 
between humans and nature. This way of thinking 
about environmental abuse and ethics, however, lim- 
its moral engagement. It poses the question of moral 
responsibility in a way that calls for a fundamental 
rethinking of the Western tradition of ethical reflec- 
tion rather than taking advantage of it. 

The predominant Western ethical tradition sees 
morality in terms of how humans treat each other 
rather than how they interact with nature. Accord- 
ing to this ethos, only human beings deserve moral 
standing, and their interaction with nature is morally 
irrelevant. While this orientation is limited, it also 
provides certain moral and political opportunities. 
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Environmental abuse is not only about how 
humans treat the nonhuman world but also about 
how they treat each other. Whether referring to cli- 
mate change, threats to biological diversity, nuclear 
waste, or depleted fish stocks, some people benefit 
from the environmental abuse, while others dispro- 
portionately suffer from the consequences. As C. S. 
Lewis remarked, “what we call Man’s power over 
Nature turns out to be a power exercised by some 
men over other men with Nature as its instrument.” 
In an attempt to bring the sensitivities and moral 
resources of the Western ethical tradition to bear on 
environmental issues, we need to examine the ubiq- 
uitous role humans play as both perpetrators and 
victims of environmental degradation. 

Of course, this still leaves unanswered the ques- 
tion: Why not see the moral challenge as a matter of 
how humans treat the natural world and work to cul- 
tivate a moral sensitivity to nonhuman entities? Why 
stay loyal to an anthropocentric tradition of moral 
discourse rather than 
develop a biocentric 
or ecocentric one? 
Why argue for see- 
ing environmental 
_ abuse as a matter of 
how people treat 
each other rather than how they treat other animals, 
plants, and ecosystems? 

Biocentric and ecocentric moral discourses have 
much to recommend, but I am skeptical about such 
enterprises without first fully developing a moral 
appreciation for fellow humans. Put differently, I am 
pessimistic about extending moral status to other 
living things and systems without first witnessing 
an upgrade in the way people treat each other. 
Unless humans learn how to practice ethical con- 
sideration toward other humans, transferring this 
consideration to the nonhuman world will be 
merely rhetorical. 


LIBERAL INTERNATIONAL ETHICS 

Most ethical discourse in international relations 
rests on liberal insights and principles. In contrast 
to political realism, liberalism argues that moral 
deliberation and principled action have a place in 
world politics and have been at the philosophical 
heart of the international ethical tradition. Just-war 
theory, human rights concerns, justifications for dis- 
tributive justice, and cosmopolitan sensitivities all 
arise from a liberal orientation that focuses on indi- 
vidual rights, responsibilities, and well-being 
throughout the world. Notwithstanding liberalism’ 


Decision makers privilege the lives 
of current generations over future ones, and this 
constitutes, from a liberal perspective, a moral failing. 





central place in international ethics, scholars of 
environmental affairs have been hesitant to turn to 
liberalism as a basis for transnational environmen- 
tal ethics. This is because liberalism prizes human 
liberty above all other values—and this often comes 
at the expense of nature. 

According to liberal theory, people are rational 
beings who can make choices about their lives. 
They are, in a word, free. Because of this, they enjoy 
a “right” to use their will as they see fit, and con- 
siderable liberal effort is devoted to guaranteeing 
this right. Indeed, one of liberalism’s greatest 
insights is that no one can say what the “good life” 
means for every person on earth. As a consequence, 
political arrangements must allow people to pursue 
their own ideas of the good life with the proviso 
that they do not infringe on another's individual 
pursuit of it. Hence liberalism has always seen free- 
dom as a natural right that is independent of gov- 
ernment and that should be protected by and 
against government. 
International liberal- 
ism extends this right 
to people throughout 
the world. Grounded 
in a cosmopolitan 
sensibility, interna- 
tional liberalism believes that all individuals—regard- 
less of economic, religious, geographical, or political 
context—deserve protection of basic freedoms. 

Liberalism’s concern for liberty brings ıt into con- 
flict with environmental thought. Nature has long 
been seen as an impediment to, rather than a facil- 
itator of, human freedom. Drought, hurricanes, and 
wild animals, for example, constrain human activity 
by restricting opportunities for movement and life 
choices. As a result, liberalism often calls for sub- 
duing nature in an attempt to enhance human lib- 
erty. In the words of Francis Bacon, nature is 
something to be “hounded in her wanderings,” 
“bound into service,” and “put in constraint”— 
a position not unlike that held by Locke and other 
key liberal thinkers. 

Liberalism can assume this orientation toward 
nature because it grants no moral standing to 
nature. Morality is about duty, right conduct, and 
virtuous action among free, autonomous human 
beings. Plants, animals, and rivers are not free; they 
are part of the realm of necessity. They do not delib- 
erate rationally but operate instead by instinct or by 
the laws of nature. For this reason, according to lib- 
eralism, they do not deserve ethical treatment and 
therefore may be exploited. Thus nature should not 


be treated with a sense of respect and moral duty 
but should be used solely for the realization of 
human interest. As a result, humans have spent 
much of their history trying to master it. 

Liberalism's denial of moral standing to nature 
has made it an enemy of many environmental ethi- 
cists, including those wishing to develop a moral 
discourse relevant to transnational environmental 
issues. But this attitude reflects as much about lib- 
eralism’s moral capacity as it does about the way 
many ethicists view environmental degradation. As 
mentioned, most people see environmental harm as 
a matter of how humans treat nature. For them, lib- 
eralism can never provide a foundation for ethical 
deliberation and principled action. However, these 
same people can tap into liberalism’s moral power 
if they expand the way they conceptualize environ- 
mental abuse. They can ally themselves with liber- 
alism if they see that certain human beings harm 
others in the process of interacting with nature— 
that is, for every perpetrator of environmental abuse 
there is a human victim. Seen in this way, environ- 
mental degradation is ripe for liberal analysis and 
the application of liberal moral principles. 


ECOLOGICAL DISPLACEMENT 

In his 2000 book, Rational Ecology: Environment 
and Political Economy, John Dryzek points out that 
human beings do not solve environmental problems 
so much as displace them. They transport the 
harmful effects of pollution and resource extraction 
across time and space, leaving others to experience 
the detrimental effects of environmental abuse. For 
example, when people use nuclear technologies and 
leave radioactive by-products to future generations, 
they displace environmental issues across time; 
when communities generate an overabundance of 
solid waste and export it to other communities, 
they displace it across space. Displacement is about 
shifting the experience of environmental harm. It is 
about postponing or evading the harmful effects of 
environmental degradation. And, because this dis- 
proportionately affects the less powerful, it raises 
moral issues. 

Ecological displacement across space and time 
involves two aspects of environmental degradation. 
The first is related to resources. Human beings draw 
resources from the earth to provide energy, food, 
and other materials for life. They rarely do so, how- 
ever, at a rate at which the natural environment can 
replenish itself, which means that much resource 
use is unsustainable in the long term. Resource 
extraction involves displacement insofar as it 
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involves taking resources from some areas and cur- 
rent populations without sufficiently compensating 
supply areas for future generations. In short, it dis- 
places the experience of resource depletion across . 
both space and time. 

The second aspect of environmental degradation 
is related to pollution. Most forms of manufactur- 
ing, energy production, and the human use of mate- 
rials and machines generate by-products in the form 
of solid waste, ambient particulates, and excess heat. 
Human beings dispose of these by dumping them 
in waterways, the air, and on land with the expec- 
tation that these systems will break down the waste 
and reabsorb it into the earth. Often humans pro- 
duce waste beyond the absorptive capacity of the 
environment. When this happens, they generally 
displace the problem by sending pollution to other 
parts of the earth or leaving it to be addressed by 
future generations. Pollution can thus be considered 
a matter of displacement when it involves moving 
the detrimental dimensions of environmental harm 
across space and time. It enables current generations 
to enjoy the fruits of production while forcing oth- 
ers to bear the adverse ecological effects. 

Ecological displacement occurs internationally 
when states draw their resources and dispose of their 
wastes outside their own territorial boundaries. 
States are not self-sufficient in terms of resources or 
waste-disposal sites. In their 1991 book, Beyond 
Interdependence: The Meshing of the Worlds Economy 
and the Earths Economy, Jim MacNeill, Pieter Win- 
semius, and Taizo Yakushiji describe the “shadow 
ecologies” of states that extend well beyond their 
borders. Shadow ecologies are the unseen and often 
undervalued dimensions of the ecology of a country, 
community, or city. New York City, for example, 
pulls resources from and exports its waste to areas 
well beyond Manhattan Island; the same is true of 
Japan, Germany, New Zealand, and China. Indeed, 
the ecological lives of only a small number of people 
fit within the territorial boundaries of their primary 
community. Displacement is often about exploiting 
a shadow ecology since it involves discounting the 
lives of those who live in resource-supply areas or 
who find themselves on the receiving end of the 
industrial-waste stream. 

Shadow ecologies and the dynamics of exploita- 
tion that occur within them make explicit the issue 
of environmental ethics. If people living in the 
shadows are treated as less deserving than those 
who enjoy the primary benefits of resource use and 
waste generation, questions of justice and equal 
moral worth arise. 
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DISPLACEMENT ACROSS SPACE 

Ecological displacement across space occurs 
when people are unwilling to address environmen- 
tal problems as they emerge within their immediate 
community. As a result, people tend to export the 
experience of environmental harm to others. 

In the early twentieth century, London faced a 
local air-pollution problem, with the city’s inhabi- 
tants suffering from respiratory ailments related to 
the widespread burning of coal for energy and 
home heating. London dealt with the issue by 
building higher smokestacks that sent soot and par- 
ticulates into the countryside and the English 
Channel—and, eventually, the European continent. 
This practice continues today, with many European 
countries—including Britain—releasing dangerous 
emissions into the air, which in turn have caused 
increased levels of acid rain throughout the conti- 
nent. Since the late 1960s, for example, Norway 
and Sweden have complained that acid deposition 
within their borders originates outside their coun- 
tries. While some attention to the issue is handled 
through the Convention on Long-Range Trans- 
boundary Air Pollution, the problem persists and 
continues to raise moral concerns. 

A similar displacement takes place across space 
in the form of the international toxic-waste trade. 
Many companies produce waste that is expensive 
to dispose of within the confines of the plant at 
which it was produced. As a result, they send it 
outside the borders of the plant and often, when 
disposal costs are high within their own countries, 
export it abroad. Disposal costs are generally 
higher in the developed North than in the devel- 
oping South and thus hazardous waste material 
tends to go in one direction. The heyday of the 
international toxic-waste trade was in the 1980s, 
when, over.a two-year period, Northern waste 
traders shipped 3 6 million tons of toxic materials 
to developing countries. In the late 1980s ard 
throughout the 1990s, the international commu- 
nity devised a set of agreements that regulates trade 
in toxic materials but does not ban the practice 
outright or establish a strong capacity to enforce 
the agreements. Moreover, the 1989 Basel Con- 
vention, as the set of agreements has become 
known, contains significant loopholes that allow 
waste traders to move materials through nonsigna- 
tory states and enable waste traders to export haz- 
ardous materials if an element of the waste can be 
recaptured and used as recycled material. 

Resource extraction is also spatially displaced. 
Countries pull resources from others without fair 


compensation or regard for long-term sustainabil- 
ity. This raises ethical questions to the degree that 
these same countries preserve their own indige- 
nous resources. 

In 1970, Japan was 90 percent self-sufficient in 
timber. Over the next two decades this dropped to 
30 percent, with the country importing a majority 
of its tropical hardwoods from Southeast Asia. One 
reason for this decrease is that demand grew and 
Japan's stock of trees dwindled. Another reason was 
Japan’s decision to protect its own forests from 
exploitation by establishing an extensive forest- 
reserve system to protect a critical recreational and 
aesthetic resource. Yet Japan has not taken measures 
to ensure long-term sustainable forestry in those 
areas from which it draws timber. 

Obviously Japan is not alone ın its practice of 
importing that which it is unwilling to produce or 
deplete on its own soil. The United States engages 
in a similar practice with regard to its coral reefs. 
Coral reefs are the tropical rainforests of the oceans; 
they harbor immense biological diversity. Since 
1973, the United States has established domestic 
regulations that protect its coral reefs off the coast 
of the Florida Keys. These regulations prohibit 
tampering with the coral and fishing in or around 
the reefs. Tourists in the Keys, however, can still 
purchase coral jewelry and assorted novelties in 
area stores—but these items are from abroad. Many 
are shipped from the Philippines, which, being the 
main supplier of United States~purchased coral, has 
destroyed close to 70 percent of its coral reefs over 
the past 20 years. 

By legalizing the importation of coral yet restrict- 
ing domestic harvesting, the United States implic- 
itly encourages such ravaging. At the heart of this 
case is a double standard: the United States protects 
its own coral resources but exploits coral reefs in its 
shadow ecology. Like Japanese timber importation, 
the moral issues are not completely straightforward. 
Countries such as the Philippines may be entitled 
to destroy their environments if other nations are 
willing to purchase goods produced as a result. 
Nonetheless, an element of moral disproportional- 
ity arises. Does the United States consider its peo- 
ple more deserving of coral-reef protection than 
those in the Philippines and elsewhere? 


DISPLACEMENT ACROSS TIME 

When people are unwilling to address or pay the 
costs of environmental problems, they often leave 
the burden to future generations, displacing the 
experience of environmental degradation across 


time. This raises ethical issues as to whether cur- 
rent generations implicitly discount the lives of 
those who inherit problems associated with con- 
temporary environmentally unsound practices. 

Temporal displacement is evident in the case of 
nuclear waste disposal. Today we benefit from 
nuclear technologies that provide energy and assist 
in medical procedures, but we do not know how to 
dispose of radioactive waste safely. Some radioac- 
tive isotopes, for example, have half-lives of tens of 
thousands of years, which means that they will 
remain dangerous for many generations to come. 
Without safe disposal methods, we currently 
“solve” the nuclear waste problem by displacing it. 
While this may appear innocuous, implicitly it 
reveals a type of moral discounting of future gener- 
ations. It suggests that present generations believe 
themselves somehow superior to or more deserving 
than those yet to be born. 

A second example involves the build-up of green- 
house gases and their effect on climate. Human eco- 
nomic activities emit carbon dioxide, methane, 
nitrous oxide, and other greenhouse gases into the 
atmosphere at levels that overwhelm the planet's 
absorptive capacity. The most likely result will be 
global warming. The Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change, which represents many of the most 
accomplished climatologists from around the world, 
predicts that, in the absence of significant green- 
house gas reductions, global temperatures will rise 
by 3.6 degrees Fahrenheit by 2100 and, at the 
upward extreme, perhaps by as much as 6.3 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The resulting rise in sea levels will over- 
run freshwater aquifers near coastlines, inundate 
coastal populations, and completely flood some 
island countries. Additionally, global warming will 
adversely affect world agriculture, increase climate 
variability, and force innumerable plants and ani- 
mals to migrate as climate conditions shift. While 
some evidence can be found that climate change is 
already occurring, most of it will occur in the future. 
Once again, future generations will pay the price of 
current unsound practices. 

The international community has devoted con- 
siderable effort to addressing climate change, behind 
which is a recognition of a moral responsibility to 
future generations. Nonetheless, the record of this 
effort is unimpressive. While governments acknowl- 
edge the threat of global warming, they have agreed 
only to nonbinding regulations and target dates, and 
just a small minority of countries have met their 
commitments. Many factors can explain the foot- 
dragging, but an insufficient appreciation for the 
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moral dimension certainly plays a role. Decision 
makers privilege the lives of current generations 
over future ones, and this constitutes, from a liberal 
perspective, a moral failing. 

Temporal displacement also occurs with regard 
to resources. Humans beings have always extracted 
resources from the earth’s stock of renewable and 
nonrenewable sources. When they do so in a way 
that denies future generations the benefit of these 
resources, they displace the burdens of environ- 
mental harm across time. 

Biological diversity illustrates this dynamic. The 
earth is full of innumerable species of plants and 
animals that have evolved over millennia. The vast 
diversity of these species and the genetic diversity 
within them play an important role in sustaining 
life on earth and providing the ecological services 
on which humans depend. Biological diversity 
lends, for example, genetic robustness to food crops 
so that they can better resist disease, and it serves 
as a source for medicines. Over the past few 
decades, humans have been diminishing the vari- 
ety of nonhuman species through a combination of 
habitat destruction and intensified resource extrac- 
tion. Estimates vary but, according to E. O. Wilson, 
up to 140 species disappear each day due largely to 
tropical rainforest destruction. When humans drive 
species to extinction, they implicitly provide bene- 
fits to their own generation (for example, cattle 
grazing) at the expense of future generations. And 
once a species disappears, it is gone forever. Con- 
sequently, loss of biological diversity today narrows 
the range of genotypes available for maintaining 
genetic robustness and sources for medicines in the 
future. Future generations will inherit a world in 
which they have limited access to the benefits of 
biological diversity. 

Loss of biological diversity, like depletion of other 
renewable (and nonrenewable) resources such as 
fish, fresh water, forests, and arable soil, represents 
displacement across time in terms of what humans 
take from the earth. Coupled with the displacement 
that occurs with what humans put into the earth in 
the form of pollution, unfairness to future genera- 
tions is a fundamental moral failing associated with 
much contemporary environmental practice. As 
David Brower puts it in his 1995 book, Let the 
Mountains Speak, Let the Rivers Run: A Call to Those 
Who Would Save the Earth: “We don’t inherit the 
earth from our fathers, we borrow it from our chil- 
dren.” Given the intensity and the accelerating lev- 
els of displacement across time, we are borrowing 
at unfair rates. We are leaving future generations 
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with burdens that we ourselves could not shoulder. 
In doing so, we choose to ignore or discount the 
quality of their lives. We see them as less deserving 
than ourselves of ecological well-being. 

At the heart of displacement is a moral stance or, 
more accurately, moral weakness that signals an 
injustice. In terms of spatial displacement it reveals 
a choice to undervalue the lives of fellow human 
beings who live at the receiving end of our waste 
stream or at the origin of our unsustainable 
resource extractions. In terms of temporal dis- 
placement it reflects a choice to discount the lives 
of those who come after us. In both cases, there are 
human perpetrators and victims. 


A LARGER VIEW 

It is not surprising that people treat each other 
unjustly when it comes to environmental issues. 
And yet the discipline of international environmen- 
tal politics has been largely ignorant of this dynamic. 
So keen to understand the challenges to interna- 
tional cooperation, law, and security as they relate 
to environmental concerns, most scholars ignore or 
even fail to notice an ethical dimension to interna- 
tional environmental affairs. Part of this blindness 
comes from seeing environmental degradation in a 
particular way: as a matter of how humans treat the 
natural world. By seeing environmental abuse from 
this perspective, scholars can easily turn their heads 
and concern themselves primarily with people and 
with the politics of international life. The well-being 
of plants, nonhuman animals, and ecosystems are of 
little consideration to them. 

But as we have seen, humans do not injure only 
nature when they draw resources from the earth, 
pollute the environment, or otherwise exploit the 
natural systems for their own livelihoods; they also 
harm each other. Many people tend not to notice 
because the victims of such action are usually far 
away—in space or time. They have become masters 
of ecological displacement and can shift the effects 
of unsound ecological practices to those who are 
less able to do so or otherwise unable to resist. 

By highlighting ecological displacement and con- 
necting it to the international liberal tradition, we 
can see that displacement happens not as a matter 
of course but of choice. Many of us live ecological 
lives that—through personal choice and through 


our economic and political systems—harm others. 
We are not free of the ethical ramifications even if 
we lrve far from the detrimental effects of our behav- 
ior. As we recognize how we harm others through 
our life choices with regard to environmental issues, 
we can hopefully place environmental issues higher 
on international and personal agendas. In doing so, 
we can expand the community of interested schol- 
ars and practitioners, and move toward more ethi- 
cally-sensitive and more effective environmental 
policies and behaviors. 

Additionally, more space should be made for 
those harmed by environmental degradation to take 
a seat at the negotiating table and express the moral 
failings of much international environmental activ- 
ity. Many disadvantaged groups are stakeholders in 
various issues and should, if moral considerations 
are duly appreciated, be part of international poli- 
cymaking. These groups include not only the poor 
and politically weak but also future generations. 
Thus, representative young people who can speak 
on behalf of youth and the future should be invited 
into policy debates. Greater inclusion, of course, 
may make environmental policymaking more cum- 
bersome, but it would also make it more fair. 

Underscoring the moral dimension of environ- 
mental activities from a liberal orientation can also 
make international agreements more meaningful in 
terms of implementation. If people perceive that 
agreements are just or that agreements at least aim 
toward greater justice, they may be more fully 
engaged in carrying out agreement provisions. 

This emphasis on the anthropocentric aspect of 
environmental ethics is not an attempt to diminish 
biocentric or ecocentric approaches. People do 
tremendous harm to the nonhuman world, and suf- 
fering from a nonhuman perspective can be dis- 
cussed meaningfully. But a focus on this aspect 
alone eclipses an equally important dimension, 
namely, the human one. Most Westerners are inher- 
itors of a liberal tradition that speaks to many of our 
most intuitive senses. of right and wrong. Becoming 
sensitive to the dynamics of ecological displacement 
and appreciating the consequent harm done to oth- 
ers can help heighten our ethical sensibilittes and 
allow us to see environmental issues as fundamen- 
tally moral failings. | 


“Environmental ethics [should] not ‘he seen as an die to be aah after 
_ the important issues of security and economics have been settled. Instead, we 
[should] recognize that all our — — choices are A about the 


‘natural’ world we create.” 


Why Environmental Ethics Matters to 
International Relations 


JOHN BARKDULL 


t challenge does environmental ethics 
pose for international relations? Inter- 
national relations is usually understood 


as the realm of power politics, a world in which 
military might and the quest to survive dominate. 
In this world, moral concern for other human 
beings, much less nature, is limited or entirely lack- 
ing. Environmental ethics—a set of principles to 
guide human interaction with the earth—calls on 
us to extend moral consideration beyond humans 
to other living things and to natural “wholes” such 
as bioregions and ecosystems. Is it possible to intro- 
duce environmental ethics’ far-reaching moral 
claims into the competitive, militarized, economi- 
cally unequal world political system? 

Although explorations in environmental ethics 
now have a long resumé, the dialogue over the 
human debt to the natural environment has pro- 
ceeded largely without reference to international 
politics, to international relations theory, or even 
to the literature on international ethics. Practical 
politics is thus often removed from consideration. 
And scholars of international relations have barely 
considered the relationship between their studies 
and environmental ethics. 

Bringing the two fields into the same conversa- 
ton is possible. International political theory has 
profound implications for understanding how 
humans ought to relate to the environment. Real- 
ism and liberal institutionalism (the mainstream of 
international relations theory), by suggesting what 
political, economic, and social goals are desirable, 
also imply what environmental values should pre- 


JOHN BARKDULL is an associate professor of political science at 
Texas Tech University. His research tnterests tnclude international 
political theory, mternational ethics, and environmental policy. 


vail. They indicate what kind of world humans 
should or can create and thus tell us how we should 
relate to the environment. The question then is not 
whether environmental ethics should matter in 
world politics, but in which way: which environ- 
mental ethic does in fact matter, which should, and 
what obstacles prevent needed changes in political 
practices from being made? 


WHICH ENVIRONMENTAL ETHICS? 

Environmental ethics can be anthropocentric, 
biocentric, or ecocentric. Anthropocentric ethics is 
about what humans owe each another. It evaluates 
environmental policies with regard to how they 
affect human well-being. For example, exploitation 
of natural resources such as minerals can destroy 
forests on which indigenous peoples depend. Moral 
evaluation of the environmental destruction pro- 
ceeds in terms of the rights, happiness, or just treat- 
ment of all human parties, including the displaced 
tribes and the consumers who benefit from the min- 
erals. Anthropocentric environmental ethics gener- 
ally calls for more environmental protection than 
we now undertake; current unsustainable resource- 
use patterns and conversion of land to agricultural 
or urban uses mean that existing practices do more 
harm to humans than good, especially when future 
generations are considered. Still, many observers 
find anthropocentric environmental ethics unsatis- 
factory because it appears not to recognize other 
creatures’ inherent right to share the planet and con- 
siders only their value to human beings. 

Biocentric environmental ethics seeks to correct 
this deficiency by according moral standing to non- 
human creatures. Humans have moral worth but 
only as one species among many living things that 
also have moral standing. The grizzly bear’ right to 
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sufficient domain for sustaining life and reproduc- 
tion has as much moral weight (if not more) as a log- 
ging company’s desire to make a profit in that 
domain. Even if maintaining the grizzly bears habi- 
tat means some humans must live in somewhat less 
spacious homes, the loss of human utility by no 
means cancels the animals moral claim to the forest. 
In short, animals have rights. Which animals have 
moral standing and whether plants do as well remain 
matters of dispute among biocentric theorists. 
Nonetheless, biocentric theory expands the moral 
realm beyond humans and hence implies greater 
moral obligations than anthropocentric ethics.1 

Ecocentric theory tackles a problem at the heart 
of biocentmic theory. In reality, ecosystems work on 
the principle of eat and be eaten. We may accord the 
grizzly “rights” but the bear survives by consuming 
salmon, rodents, and 
so forth, thus violat- 
ing other living 
creatures’ right to 
life. Humans are 
simply part of a 
complex food chain 
or web of life. Given 
this, ecocentric theory asserts that moral status 
should attach to ecological wholes, from bioregions 
to the planetary ecosystem (sometimes called Gaia). 
Ecocentric theorists are not concerned about par- 
ticular animals or even species, but with the entire 
evolutionary process. Evolution involves the 
“land” broadly understood to include all its 
organic and nonorganic components. To disrupt or 
destroy the evolutionary process, reducing the 
diversity of life and the stability and beauty of the 
natural system, is unethical. As Aldo Leopold, the 
environmental philosopher who first developed 
the land ethic, put it in his 1949 book, A Sand 
County Almanac and Sketches Here and There, “A 
thing is right when it tends to preserve the 
integrity, stability, and beauty of the biotic com- 
munity. It ıs wrong when it tends otherwise.” The 
emphasis here is on the word “community.” 

Each of these approaches suggests the need for 
change in the practice of international politics. 
Anthropocentric environmental ethics implies the 
least extensive reform, although these still could be 
far-reaching, especially with regard to current eco- 


lFor more on anthropocentric and biocentric ethics, see J. 
Baird Callicott, In Defense of the Land Ethic. Essays for Eny- 
ronmental Philosophy (Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1989). 





The gap between what environmental ethics calls for 
and what international political theory postulates 
may find its bridge in the land ethic. 





nomic arrangements. Developed industrial 
economies rely heavily on the global commons for 
“free” natural services, such as areas to dispose of 
pollutants. For example, reliance on fossil fuels leads 
to increases in CO2 in the atmosphere, and in turn 
to global warming. Developing countries undergo- 
ing industrialization will draw on the atmosphere's 
capacity to absorb greenhouse gases. The added 
load, along with already high levels of emissions 
from developed countries, could push the environ- 
ment beyond a critical threshold, setting off catas- 
trophic climate changes because of global warming. 
These climatic upheavals could lead to crop failures 
and destructive storms battering coastal cities. What 
is fair under these circumstances? Should developed 
countries make radical changes—such as decentral- 
izing and deindustrializing—in their economic 
arrangements? 
Should they refrain 
from adding the 
potentially disas- 
trous increment of 
greenhouse gases 
that will push the 
climate over the 
threshold of climatic catastrophe? If yes, then 
anthropocentric environmental ethics calls for far- 
reaching social and economic reform. 

Biocentric environmental ethics also implies con- 
siderable economic reform. If animals have moral 
standing, then killing them or destroying their habi- 
tat for human benefit is unacceptable. In particular, 
the massive species loss resulting from deforestation 
is a moral failure even if humans profit. Likewise, 
agricultural practices that rely on pesticides and fer- 
tilizers that harm nonhuman species should be cur- 
tailed. Wartare’s effects on nonhuman living things 
would also need to be evaluated. Just-war theory 
generally evaluates collateral damage'’s significance 
in the context of civilians killed or injured due to 
military operations. Yet collateral damage also kills 
and injures animals that have even less stake and 
less say in the conflict than civilians. Should their 
right to life be considered? Biocentric ethics would 
say yes. If so, virtually the entire practice of modern 
war might be held as inherently immoral. 

Ecocentric ethics implies the strongest critique 
of current practices. Disrupting the ecological 
cycle or the evolutionary process is morally unac- 
ceptable. Most current economic or military prac- 
tices would not pass muster. Indeed, in its strong 
form, ecocentric ethics would require a major 
reduction in the human population, since the 6 
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billion people now on earth are already disrupting 
the evolutionary process and will continue to do 
so as world population grows to 10 billion or 
more. Political institutions must be replaced, 
either with one-world government capable of 
implementing ecocentric environmental policy, or 
with ecologically based bioregional political units 
(ecocentric theorists hold differing views on 
whether authoritarian government or more 
democracy is needed to make ecocentrism effec- 
tive in practice). If bioregionalism were adopted, 
world trade would come to a halt since each biore- 
gion would be self-sustaining. Wasteful resource 
use would be curtailed. Long-term sustainability 
in harmony with the needs of other living things 
would be the desired end. For some ecocentric 
thinkers, the model is a hunter-gatherer society or 
a peasant agriculture society. 

Environmental ethics in each form carries impor- 
tant implications for the practice of international 
politics. Yet the environmental ethics literature usu- 
ally pays little attention to obvious features of the 
international system. This is not to say that envi- 
ronmental ethics bears no relationship to political 
realities. If realism (the theory of power politics) 
and liberal institutionalism (the theory emphasiz- 
ing interdependence and the possibilities for coop- 
eration) both contain implicit environmental ethics, 
then environmental ethics contains implicit politi- 
cal theory. Yet without explicit attention to interna- 
tional political theory, environmental ethics lacks 
the basis to determine which of its recommenda- 
tions is feasible, and which utopian. 


BRIDGING THE GAP 

The gap between what environmental ethics calls 
for and what international political theory postu- 
lates may find its bridge in the land ethic. The land 
ethic, as formulated by J. Baird Callicott, recognizes 
that environmental obligations are only part of our 
moral world.2 Although the land ethic implies sig- 
nificant change in existing practices, it does not nec- 
essarily call for abandoning the sovereign state, 
relinquishing national identity or authority to a 
world government, or even abolishing capitalism. 
Rather, it asks for balance between human needs 
and the requisites of preserving the diversity of life 
flowing from the evolutionary process. The land 
ethic simply states that which enhances the int- 
egrity, stability, and beauty of the land is good, and 
that which does not is bad. Human intervention can 


2See Callicott, In Defense of the Land Ethic. 


serve good purposes by this standard. (Indeed, Aldo 
Leopold was himself a hunter, and found no con- 
tradiction between that pursuit and his commitment 
to the land ethic.) Presumably, human-induced 
changes to the landscape must be evaluated in con- 
text, assessing positive and negative effects. 

Yet if the land ethic is to provide guidance for 
international politics, it needs to identify the other 
values that must be balanced with its requirements. 
In international politics, these can be determined in 
terms of mainstream international political theory, 
realism and liberal institutionalism. Realism and lib- 
eral institutionalism capture much about how the 
international system works and what values shape 
international political practices. Thus we can 
observe the world for clues as to what international 
theory entails for the kind of world we should cre- 
ate. Although the verdict is not positive for existing 
practices, this does not foreclose the possibility of 
change within either paradigm. But how specifically 
does realism and liberal institutionalism see the 
relationship of humans to nature? 


REALISM AND THE ENVIRONMENT 

Realism is generally understood to be amoral. 
States do as they must to survive. Survival can jus- 
tify breaking agreements, lying, deception, vio- 
lence, and theft. Those who fail to play the game 
disappear. Those who are best at the game domi- 
nate the others. Morality, when invoked, is usually 
a cover for state interests. Certainly, some promi- 
nent realists have said otherwise. Hans Morgenthau 
recognized the moral content of foreign policy, as 
did E. H. Carr and Reinhold Niebuhr. Nonetheless, 
realists usually observe the human capacity for 
“evil” when the stakes are high. 

But this negative perspective on morality ob- 
scures realism’s highly moral claims. Realism asserts 
that humans naturally form groups, which experi- 
ence conflicts of interest because resources are 
scarce. Maintaining the group's autonomy and free- 
dom is the highest good. On it depends the ability 
of a people to work out their destiny within the 
borders of the state. Implicitly, this moral project 
justifies the extreme measures states undertake. 
Environmental ethics must recognize this as an 
extremely powerful moral claim. At the same time, 
international relations theory must recognize that 
staking this claim, which superficially appears to be 
a social question, implies a view of how humans 
should relate to the natural world. 

Realism assumes that the state system, or at least 
some form of power politics involving contending 
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groups, will characterize human relations as long as 
humans inhabit the planet. The possibilities for 
environmental (or any other) ethics are limited by 
this evidently permanent institutional arrangement. 
Virtually every state action must be evaluated in 
terms of the relative gains it offers with other states. 
The struggle for survival and dominance is an end- 
less game in which any minor advantage today 
could have profound consequences tomorrow. 
Moreover, as Machiavelli observed, chance plays 
such a large role in human affairs that immediate 
advantage is all the prudent policymaker can con- 
sider. Thus, to think about long-term environmen- 
tal trends, for example, is impractical, because an 
actor that sacrifices present advantage for future 
gains may not be around to enjoy the fruits. 

Perhaps the most significant implication of real- 
ism lies in its emphasis on military security. Mili- 
tary imperatives dictate that states develop and 
deploy the most effective military technology 
available. The effects on the land of the particular 
choices made are little considered. No military 
technology could be more environmentally dam- 
aging than nuclear weapons, but these weapons 
confer maximum national power. Thus the envi- 
ronmental effects of producing, storing, deploy- 
ing, and dismantling them (not to mention the 
effects they would have on the environment if ever 
used) are considered secondary. Here we see how 
realism as an international political theory is at the 
same time an implicit environmental ethic: land 
has little or no moral worth. This is a choice about 
how humans are to relate to the natural world, not 
only a choice about how states (or humans) are to 
relate to one another. A similar argument could be 
made about the entire range of military technolc- 
gies, from cluster bombs to napalm to defoliants 
to biological weapons. 

According to realism, the economic institutions 
of a society must support the most effective military 
establishment. Societies that attempt to structure 


3This competition also unfluences the abilities of states to 
cooperate to deal with transnational environmental prob- 
lems. States are to attempt to free ride or otherwise 
exploit the global “commons.” If environmental cooperation 
occurs, 1t is hkely due to a hegemonic power or small group 
of large ımposing an international regime. Of course, 
the Hob use of to make and enforce law is the 
antithesis of democratic decision making (which could well 
be a major element of the society's vision of the good life). 
But because states are and must be short-sighted and self- 
interested, no alternative to coercive imposition of regimes 
exists. Whether such regimes would conform to the i- 
sites of long-term environmental sustainability—much 
to the integrity, beauty, and stability of the land—is doubtful 


economic relations along other lines, such as long- 
term sustainability, will soon find themselves over- 
whelmed by other states that make choices geared 
toward military dominance. States that wish to sur- 
vive will emulate the most successful economic sys- 
tems of other states and constantly seek economic 
innovations that will give them the edge. Capital- 
ism as practiced in the United States and other 
major Western nations seems to be most compati- 
ble with military preponderance. 

Realism thus implicitly endorses capitalism, 
albeit only because it is the most successful eco- 
nomic system at present for enhancing national 
power (as the former Soviet Union discovered). 
Capitalism has put the United States at the top of 
the international order. Others fail to emulate the 
United States at their peril. Moreover, realism 
would suggest that because economic growth facil- 
itates military preparedness, autonomous economic 
growth should override other goals, including envi- 
ronmental protection. Saving a wetland will not 
contribute as much to national security as produc- 
ing goods for export. Consequently, realism’s 
emphasis on security leads to embracing the mar- 
ket in its most environmentally heedless form. 

Realism’ attitude toward the land is that it is ter- 
ritory, an asset of the state, a form of property. The 
land’s status is as a mere resource with no moral 
standing apart from human uses. It has no life of its 
own. Prudent management is the most that is 
morally required. Hence realism shares the modern 
notion of nature as a spiritless “other” that humans 
can rightfully manipulate to serve their own ends. 

We see that realism’s strong moral claim—that a 
peoples right to determine their own destiny, to 
define and develop their own idea of freedom and 
the good society, without interference from oth- 
ers—contradicts the institutional arrangements that 
realism produces. In practice, few alternatives are 
available. A people who decide that their destiny is 
to live in harmony with the land, to follow the land 
ethics central precept, would quickly lose the free- 
dom to do so through conquest and domination by 
other states. Aside from the evident fact that many 
environmental problems require cooperation across 
political jurisdictions, the competitiveness of the 
state system ensures that environmental conscious- 
ness will not long guide state policy.3 Realism thus 
implies an environmental ethic; unfortunately, it is 
a most pernicious one. Equally unfortunate for 
environmental ethics is that realism is an undoubt- 
edly incomplete, but not inaccurate, description of 
how the international system works. 
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Yet realism’s historical and social argument rests 
on the moral claim that the group 1s the highest 
value: that it is within the group that some concep- 
tion of the good society can be pursued. But surely 
a good society is one that fosters environmental val- 
ues, a goal that suffers when nations pursue 
national security at all costs. As environmental 
crises mount, the contradiction at the heart of real- 
ist ethics becomes more obvious. Perhaps this can 
lead to changed conceptions of morality. 

Ethical standards change. Nationalism, which 
underpins today’s state system, has not driven human 
behavior for all history (nationalism, for example, 
had little influence in feudal Europe). Humans can 
change their view of how best to pursue a vision of 
the good society. To the extent that the land ethic 
becomes part of the moral dialogue, institutional 
change to bring about a healthier human-environ- 
ment relationship is possible. Nonetheless, realism 
reminds us that the road to ethical change toward a 
land ethic likely will be long and hard. 


LIBERAL INSTITUTIONALISM AND THE ENVIRONMENT 

Liberal institutionalism is far more ready to accept 
that universal values such as respect for the land 
exist. Unlike realism, the liberal perspective consid- 
ers human rights standards to apply across bound- 
aries and cultures. Individuals are the moral agents 
and moral objects of liberal thought. Individuals have 
rights that exist regardless of their cultural heritage. 

Furthermore, liberalism asserts that these indi- 
viduals have a particular character. Partly self-inter- 
ested and partly altruistic, indtviduals are aware of 
their dependence on collective action to obtain the 
good life. The liberal individual also acts, or should, 
through enlightened self-interest, which is the best 
way to secure the means of life and protection 
against bodily harm. Liberal individuals are predis- 
posed to make certain choices. But would they 
choose a different way of life, namely, one more in 
harmony with the land? 

The question becomes pertinent because it is not 
at all clear that liberal society is sustainable. Liber- 
alism as manifested in practice is strongly commit- 
ted to the market system. Indeed, the entire point 
of liberal institutional international political econ- 
omy is to find the means to open the world econ- 
omy to free trade and investment. From this 
perspective, environmental problems become unin- 
tended side-effects of otherwise desirable industri- 
alization and economic growth. The problem for 
liberalism is simply managing these unfortunate 
consequences in ways that maintain the open econ- 


omy. But as the modern market system encompasses 
more of the globe and penetrates deeper into social 
life, profound social choices occur, the result of the 
incremental effects of countless discrete, uncoordi- 
nated individual actions. Liberals are comfortable 
with this way of making social choices due to their 
faith in progress; the mounting ecological catastro- 
phe might speak against this optimistic view. 

Liberal institutionalism cannot escape its entan- 
glement with and commitment to the capitalist 
market system. In effect, this means that liberal 
institutionalism can only with difficulty critique 
that system as it has developed in history. Hence 
liberal institutionalism will continue to see nor- 
mal diplomacy and statecraft, the operations of 
multinational corporations, the growth of free 
trade and investment, and rising interdependence 
as progress toward a better world. This in turn 
exhibits liberal institutionalism’s environmental 
ethic: managerial, limited to mitigation of the mar- 
ket’s worst effects, and committed to economic 
growth and development. The world we should 
build is on display. It is embodied in the more 
enlightened liberal states, those that combine 
commitment to individual liberty, representative 
democracy, and free enterprise with some degree 
of environmental awareness. It is industrialized, 
or postindustrial. It is technologically advanced. 
It provides a wide range of goods and services to 
consumers. Environmental concerns enter by way 
of interest groups devoted to the “issue” rather 
than as fundamental values that determine which 
practices to retain and which to abandon. 

Like realism, liberal institutionalism captures a 
large part of the truth about how contemporary 
international politics operates. It suggests empha- 
sizing certain trends in the hope of dampening oth- 
ers; strengthening the forces for globalization to 
reduce the impact of military competition. But its 
commitment to the predominant global economic 
institutions leaves little room for a land ethic. Lib- 
eral institutionalism’s anthropocentrism and con- 
sequent emphasis on economic growth leads toa 
relative lack of concern for the stability, integrity, 
and beauty of the land. Nonetheless, liberal insti- 
tutionalism is far more open to the possibility of 
value change and political transformation than is 
realism. Liberal theory's faith in progress can imply 
that liberalism itself eventually will be transcended 
in favor of more earth-centered ethics. Yet current 
liberal international theory does not recognize or 
embrace this possibility. To the extent that theory 
is practice, liberal international theory contributes 
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to the worsening environmental crisis rather than 
offering a way out. 


A NEW DIALOGUE 

Both realism and liberal institutionalism are 
implicitly environmental ethics. They tell us the 
relationship humans should have with nature, 
even if they largely base their claims not on ethi- 
cal choice but on what we must do under existing 
circumstances. But humans can make conscious 
choices about what kind of international order to 
create and maintain. The realist imperative to play 
the game of power politics or be eliminated from 
the system depends on a prior choice about ethics 
and practice. It precludes the possibility of collab- 
oratively engaging the “other” in democratic dia- 
logue aimed at discovering different social 
practices that do not, for example, lead to envi- 
ronmentally heedless arms races. The “other” must 
always remain other in realist thought, an assump- 
tion that is far from proven. Likewise, liberalism’s 
imperative to rely on the market if we are to 
achieve individual liberty and social progress is 
open to question. If the individual is constituted 
in community—that is, by social practices—then 
the self-definition of the community can change. 
Acquisitive individualism and consumerism need 
not define the individual. 

How is change to come about? More authentic 
democracy, based on unforced, open discourse, 
affords the opportunity to choose consciously the 
kind of world we are to build. The choice need not 
come about indirectly, as the result of more imme- 
diate decisions on how to achieve national security, 
nor need it occur unintentionally as individuals 
make the best of circumstances not of their choos- 
ing. Engaging in this dialogue will require aban- 
doning the notion that nature and the social are 
distinct. The social and the natural are inextricable. 
We constitute nature through our practices at the 
same time that we constitute the social world. Thus 
an ecologically informed political discourse will be 
one that recognizes the environmental ethics 
embedded in all political worldviews. 

Environmental ethics will not be seen as an add- 
on to be approached after the important issues of 
security and economics have been settled. Instead, 
we will recognize that all our important social 
choices are inherently about the “natural” world we 
create. We will consciously raise the question of 
what this particular action means for that world, 
and we will recognize that it is our responsibility, 
not something external to us. a 
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The Paradox of Global Environmentalism 
RAMACHANDRA GUHA 


he central paradox of global environmental- 

ism is that the people who are the most vocal 

in defense of nature are the people who most 
actively destroy it. As biologists have repeatedly 
reminded us, the present epoch is witness to an 
unprecedented attack on species and habitats. The 
most vital as well as the most glamorous of these 
species and habitats are found in the poorer coun- 
tries of the South, such as Brazil, Ecuador, Kenya, 
Tanzania, Indonesia, and India. However, the move- 
ment for their conservation is fueled principally by 
processes originating in the richer countries of the 
North, such as Norway, Australia, Germany and, 
preeminently, the United States. 

The American wilderness movement has a his- 
tory that extends back more than a century. Its two 
most influential and venerated figures have been 
John Muir (1838-1914), who founded the Sierra 
Club, and Aldo Leopold (1887—1948), who co- 
founded the Wilderness Society. Muir and Leopold 
advanced both scientific and ethical reasons for pro- 
tecting endangered species and ecosystems. They, 
and their colleagues, helped inspire the creation of 
the National Park Service, which in turn put in 
place perhaps the world’s best managed system of 
protected areas. 


RAMACHANDRA GUHA ts a historian and livin 
in Ban He has taught at Yale University, the eae j 
tute of Science, and the ee TA California at Berkeley. 
His books include a history of the Chipko movement, The 
Unquiet Woods, 2d ed (Berkeley. University of California 
Press, 2000), and Environmentahsm: A Global History (New 
York: Longman, 2000). 


1Samuel Hayes, “From Conservation to Environment: 
Environmental Politics in the United States since World War 
Two,” Environmental Review, vol. 6, no. 1, 1982, p 21f. See 
also Hayes'’s Beauty, Health and Permanence: The American 
Environmental Movement, 1955-85 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1987). 
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Until the middle decades of this century, wilder- 
ness protection in the United States was the preoc- 
cupation of precocious pioneers, whose shouts of 
alarm sometimes led to changes in public policy. 
However, when environmentalism emerged as a 
popular movement in the 1960s and 1970s, it prin- 
cıpally focused on two concerns: the threats to 
human health posed by pollution, and the threats 
to wild species and wild habitats posed by eco- 
nomic expansion. The latter concern became, in 
fact, the defining motif of the movement. The dom- 
inance of wilderness protection in American envi- 
ronmentalism has promoted an essentially negative 
agenda: the protection of parks and their animals 
by freeing them of human habitation and produc- 
tive activities. As the historian Samuel Hays points 
out, “natural environments which formerly had 
been looked upon as ‘useless, waiting only to be 
developed, now came to be thought of as ‘useful’ 
for filling human wants and needs. They played no 
less a significant role in the advanced consumer 
society than did such material goods as hi-fi sets or 
indoor gardens.”1 While saving these islands of bio- 
diversity, American environmentalists have paid 
scant attention to what was happening outside 
them. This was especially apparent in their indif- 
ference to America’s growing consumption of 
energy and materials. 

The growing popular interest in the wild and 
the beautiful has thus not merely accepted the 
parameters of the affluent society but tends to see 
nature itself as merely one more good to be con- 
sumed. The uncertain commitment of most nature 
lovers to a more comprehensive environmental 
ideology is illustrated by the puzzle that they are 
willing to drive thousands of miles, using scarce 
oil and polluting the atmosphere, to visit national 
parks and sanctuaries—thus using anti-ecological 
means to-marvel at the beauty of forests, swamps, 


-~ 
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or mountains protected as specimens of a “pris- 
tine” and “untouched” nature. 


CONSUMING NATURE ABROAD 

Crucially, the most gorgeous examples of pristine 
nature are located outside the United States (and 
outside Europe as well). The most charismatic mam- 
mals—the tiger and the elephant, the rhinoceros and 
the lion—are found in Asia and Africa; the most 
charismatic habitats, such as the rainforest, in Latin 
America. In the decades after World War II, and 
more so since the 1970s, the gaze of the North 
Atlantic wilderness lover has increasingly turned 
outward. What his or her homeland offered was not 
quite as exotic or attractive as what might be found 
overseas. And the appeal of foreign species was 
enhanced by new technologies, such as satellite tele- 
vision, which brought the beauties of the tiger or 
the rainforest into the living room. Meanwhile, air 
travel had become cheaper, more extensive, and 
more reliable; within 
days of reading about a 
tiger or watching it on 
your screen, you could 
be with it in its own 
wild habitat. 

In response to a 
growing global market 
for nature tourism and 
driven also by strong 
domestic pressures, many nations in the develop- 
ing South have undertaken ambitious programs to 
conserve and demarcate habitats and species for 
strict protection. For instance, when India became 
independent in 1947, it had less than a half-dozen 
wildlife reserves; it now has more than 400 parks 
and sanctuaries, covering 4.3 percent of the coun- 
try (there are proposals to double this area). A sim- 
ilar expansion of territory under wilderness 
conservation can be observed in other Asian and 
African countries too. These parks are governed by 
two axioms: that wilderness has to be big, continu- 
ous wilderness and that all human intervention is 
bad for the retention of diversity. These axioms have 
led to the constitution of numerous very large sanc- 
tuaries, with a total ban on human ingress in their 
“core” areas. In the process, hundreds of thousands 
of Indian villagers have been uprooted from their 
homes, and millions more have had their access to 
fuel, fodder, and small timber restricted or cut off. 


2Lee Merriam Talbot, “Wilderness Overseas,” Sierra Club 
Bulletin, voL 42, no. 6 (1957). 





The Northern wilderness lover has largely been 
insensitive to the needs and aspirations of human 
communities that live in or around habitats 
they wish to “preserve for posterity.” 





Five major groups fuel the movement for wildlife 
conservation in the South. The first are the city- 
dwellers and foreign tourists who merely season 
their lives, a week at a time, with the wild. Their 
motive is straightforward: pleasure and fun. The 
second group consists of ruling elites who view the 
protection of particular species (for example, the 
tiger in India) as central to the retention or 
enhancement of national prestige. The third group 
is composed of international conservation organi- 
zations such as the World Conservation Union 
(rucN) and the World Wildlife Fund, whose mis- 
sions are “educating” people and politicians about 
the virtues of biological conservation. A fourth 
group consists of functionaries of the state forest or 
wildlife service mandated by law to physically con- 
trol the parks. While some officials are genuinely 
inspired by a love of nature, the majority—at least 
in Asia and Africa—are motivated merely by the 
power and spin-off benefits (overseas trips, for 
example) that come 
with the job. The final 
group are biologists, 
who believe in wilder- 
ness and species pres- 
ervation for the sake 
of “science.” 

These five groups 
are united in their 
hostility to the farm- 
ers, herders, swidden cultivators, and hunters who 
have lived in the “wild” from well before it became a 
“park” or “sanctuary.” They see these human com- 
munities as having a destructive effect on the envi- 
ronment, their forms of livelihood aiding the 
disappearance of species and contributing to soil ero- 
sion, habitat simplification, and worse. Often their 
feelings are expressed in strongly pejorative language. 
Touring Africa in 1957, one prominent member of 
the Sierra Club sharply attacked the Masai for graz- 
ing cattle in African sanctuaries. He held the Masai 
to be illustrative of a larger trend, wherein “increas- 
ing population and increasing land use,” rather than 
industrial exploitation, constituted the main threat 
to the world’s wilderness areas. The Masai and “their 
herds of economically worthless cattle,” he remarked, 
“have already overgrazed and laid waste to much of 
the 23,000 square miles of Tanganyika they control, 
and as they move into the Serengeti, they bring the 
desert with them, and the wilderness and wildlife 
must bow before their herds.”2 

Thirty years later, the World Wildlife Fund initi- 
ated a campaign to save the Madagascar rainforest, 


the home of the ring-tailed lemur, the Madagascar 
serpent eagle, and other endangered species. The 
group’s fund-raising posters boasted spectacular 
sketches of the lemur and the eagle and of the half- 
ton elephant bird that once lived on the island but 
is now extinct. Man “is a relative newcomer to 
Madagascar,” noted the accompanying text, “but 
even with the most basic of tools—axes and fire— 
he has brought devastation to the habitats and 
resources he depends on.” The posters also had a 
picture of a muddy river with the caption: “Slash- 
and-burn agriculture has brought devastation to the 
forest, and in its wake, erosion of the topsoil.” 


ENVIRONMENTAL IMPERIALISM 

This poster succinctly summed up the conserva- 
tionist position with regard to the tropical rainfor- 
est. This holds that the enemy of the environment 
is the hunter and farmer living in the forest, who is 
too short-sighted for his, and our, good. This belief 
(or prejudice) has informed the many projects, 
spread across the globe, to constitute nature parks 
by evicting the original human inhabitants of these 
areas, with scant regard for their past or future. All 
this is done in the name of the global heritage of 
biological diversity. Cynics might conclude, how- 
ever, that tribal people in the Madagascar or Ama- 
zon forest are expected to move out only so that 
residents of London or New York can have the com- 
fort of knowing that the lemur or toucan has been 
saved for posterity—evidence of which is then pro- 
vided for them by way of the wildlife documentary 
they can watch on their television screens. 

Raymond Bonner’s remarkable 1993 book on 
African conservation, At the Hand of Man: Peril and 
Hope for Africa’ Wildlife, laid bare the imperialism, 
unconscious and explicit, of Northern wilderness 
lovers and biologists working on that luckless con- 
tinent. Bonner remarks that: 


Africans [have been] ignored, overwhelmed, 
manipulated and outmaneuvered—by a conser- 
vation crusade led, orchestrated, and dominated 


3E. N. , “Reahties for Aspinng Young African 
Conservationists,” in Dale Lewis and Nick Carter, eds., 
Voices from Africa: Local Perspectives on Conservation (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: World Wildlife Fund, 1993), p. 49. 

4Ame Kalland, “Seals, Whales and Elephants: Totem Ani- 
mals and the Anti-Use Campaigns,” in Proceedings of the 
Conference on Responsible Wildlife Management (Brussels: 
Euro Bureau for Conservaton and Development, 
1994). See also Kalland’s “Management by Totemuzation: 
Whale Symbolism and the Ant- Campaign,” Arctic, 
voL 46, no. 2 (1993). 
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by white Westerners. ... As many Africans see it, 
white people are making rules to protect animals 
that white people want to see in parks that white 
people visit. Why should Africans support these 
programs?. . . Africans do not use the parks and 
they do not receive any significant benefits from 
them. Yet they are paying the costs. There are 
indirect economic costs—government revenues 
that go to parks instead of schools. And there are 
direct personal costs [that is, from the ban on 
hunting and fuel collecting, or through physical 
displacement]. 


A Zambian biologist, E. N. Chidumayo, echoes 
Bonners argument: “The only thing that is African 
about most conventional conservation policies is 
that they are practiced on African land.”3 

Bonner’s book focuses on the elephant, one of 
approximately six animals that have come to 
acquire “totemic” status among Western wilderness 
lovers. Animal totems existed in most premodern 
societies, but as the Norwegian scholar Arne 
Kalland points out, in the past the injunction not 
to kill the totemic species applied only to members 
of the group. Hindus do not ask others to worship 
the cow, but those who love and cherish the ele- 
phant, seal, whale, or tiger try to impose a world- 
wide prohibition on its killing. No one, they say, 
anywhere, anytime, shall be allowed to harm the 
animal they hold sacred even if (as with the ele- 
phant and several species of whale) scientific evi- 
dence has established that small-scale hunting will 
not endanger its viable populations and will, in 
fact, save human lives put at risk by the expansion, 
after total protection, of the lebensraum of the 
totemic animal. The new totemists also insist that 
their species is the only true inhabitant of the 
ocean or forest, and ask that human beings who 
have lived in the same terrain (and with these ani- 
mals) for many generations be sent elsewhere.* 

Throughout Asia and Africa, the management of 
parks has sharply posited the interests of poor vil- 
lagers who have traditionally lived in them against 
those of wilderness lovers and urban pleasure seek- 
ers who wish to keep parks “free of human interfer- 
ence”—free, that is, of humans other than 
themselves. This conflict has led to violent clashes 
between local people and government officials. At 
present, the majority of wildlife conservationists, 
domestic or foreign, seem to believe that species and 
habitat protection can succeed only through a puni- 
tive guns-and-guards approach. However, some 
Southern scientists have called for a more inclusively 
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democratic approach to conservation, whereby tribal 
people and peasants can be involved in management 
and decision making and can be fairly compensated 
for the loss of their homes and livelihood.5 


ENVIRONMATERIALISTS? 

The Northern wilderness lover has largely been 
insensitive to the needs and aspirations of human 
communities that live in or around habitats they 
wish to “preserve for posterity.” At the same time, 
he or she has also been insensitive to the deep 
asymmetries in global consumption, to the fact that 
it is precisely the self-confessed environmentalist 
who practices a lifestyle that lays an unbearable 
burden on the finite natural resources of the earth. 

The United States and the countries of Western 
Europe consume a share of the world’s resources rad- 
ically out of proportion to their percentage of the 
world’ population. A recent study by the Wuppertal 
Institute for Climate, Environment, and Energy, in 
Wuppertal, Germany, notes that the North lays 
excessive claim to the South’s “environmental space.” 
The way the global economy is currently structured, 
it argues, “the North gains cheap access to cheap raw 
materials and hinders access to markets for processed 
products from those countries; it imposes a system 
[the World Trade Organization] that favors the 
strong; it makes use of large areas of land in the 
South, tolerating soil degradation, damage to regional 
ecosystems, and disruption of local self-reliance; it 
exports toxic waste; [and] it claims patent rights to 
utilization of biodiversity in tropical regions. . . .” 

Seen “against the backdrop of a divided world,” 
says the report, “the excessive use of nature and its 
resources in the North is a principal block to greater 
Justice in the world. ... A retreat of the rich from 
overconsumption is thus a necessary first step 
towards allowing space for improvement of the lives 
of an increasing number of people.” 

The problem thus identified, the report itemizes, 
in meticulous detail, how Germany can take the 
lead in reorienting its economy and society toward 
a more sustainable path. It begins with an extended 


5For thoughtful suggestions as to how the interests of wild 
species and those of poor humans might be made more com- 
patible, see M. Gadgil and P R. S. Rao, “A System of Positive 
Incentives to Conserve Bı ity,” Economic and Political 
Weekly (Mumbai, India), August 6, 1994, See also Ashish 
Kothari, Salom Suri, and Neena Smgh, “Conservation in 
India: A New Direction,” Economic and Political Weekly, 
October 28, 1995. 

6Wolfgang Sachs, Reinhard Loske, Manfred Linz, et al., 
Greening the North A Post-Industrial Blueprint for Ecology and 
Equity (London: Zed Books, 1998). 


treatment of overconsumption, the excessive use of 
the global commons by the West over the past 200 
years, and the terrestrial consequences of profligate 
lifestyles—namely soil erosion, forest depletion, 
biodiversity loss, and air and water pollution. It 
then outlines a long-range plan for reducing the 
“throughput” of nature in the economy and cutting 
down on emissions. 

Consider, conversely, the approach to global envi- 
ronmental problems advocated by a man regarded as 
the “dean” of tropical biology, the American scientist 
Daniel Janzen. In an editorial written for the Octo- 
ber 1988 issue of the journal Conservation Biology, 
Janzen asked his fellow biologists—professors as well 
as praduate students—to devote 20 percent of their 
funds and time to tropical conservation. He calcu- 
lated that the $500 million and the 20,000 man-years 
thus generated would be enough to “solve virtually 
all neotropical conservation problems.” “What can 
academics and researcher committees do?” asks 
Janzen. He offers this answer: “Significant input can 
be anything from voluntary secretarial work for a 
fund-raising drive to a megalomaniacal effort to boot- 
strap an entire tropical country into a permanent 
conservation ecosystem.” Janzen assumes that 
money plus biologists will suffice to solve “virtually 
all neotropical conservation problems,” although 
some of us think that a more effective solution would 
be for biologists to throw themselves into a megalo- 
maniacal effort to bootstrap but one temperate coun- 
try—Janzen’s own—into living off its own resources. 

Wilderness lovers like to speak of the equal nghts 
of all species to exist. This ethical cloaking cannot 
hide the truth that green missionaries are possibly 
morte dangerous, and certainly more hypocritical, 
than their economic or religious counterparts. The 
globalizing advertiser and banker works for a world 
in which everyone, regardless of class or color, is in 
an economic sense an American. or Japanese—driv- 
ing a car, drinking a Pepsi, owning a refrigerator and 
a washing machine. The missionary, having discov- 
ered Christ or Allah, wants all pagans or kaffirs also 
to share m the discovery. The conservationist wants 
to “protect the tiger or whale for posterity,” yet 
expects other people to make the sacrifice, expects 
indigenous tribal people or fisherfolk to vacate the 
forest or the ocean so that he may enjoy his own 
brief holiday in communion with nature. But few 
among these lovers of nature scrutinize their own 
lifestyle, their own heavy reliance on nonrenewable 
resources, and the ecological footprint their con- 
sumption patterns leave on the soil, forest, waters, 
and air of lands other than their own. E 


“The grand social and ideological S that' seople construct for themselves 
‘invariably carty large consequences, for the environment no less than for more 
strictly human affairs. Among the swirl ‘of ideas, policies, and political struc- 
tures of the twentieth century, the most ecologically influential were the growth 
imperative and the (not unrelated) security anxiety that together dominated 


policy around the soe 


. . By a however something new was afoot.” 





Ideas Matter: A Political History 


of the Twentieth-Century Environment 
J. R. McNen 


comes to human impact on the environ- 

ment. Why this is so has much to do with 
the interconnected histories of technology, energy, 
population, and economic growth. But their trajec- 
tories, and the fate of the environment, have also 
been bound to the realms of ideas and politics, in 
ways both obvious and subtle. 

What people think has affected the environment 
because to some extent it has shaped their behavior. 
And of course, the changing environment has 
played a part in affecting what people have thought. 
Here there are two related points. First, what peo- 
ple thought specifically about the environment, 
nature, and life mattered only marginally before 
1970. Second, at all times, but more so before 1970, 
other kinds of ideas governed the human behavior 
that most affected the environment. 


T: twentieth century has no rivals when it 


IDEOLOGICAL LOCK-IN 

Big ideas somehow succeed in molding the 
behavior of millions. They are usually about eco- 
nomics and politics. Ideas, like genetic mutations 
and technologies, are hatched all the time, but most 
quickly disappear for want of followers. Ruthless 
selection is always at work, but, again like mutations 
and technologies, the notion of increasing returns to 
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scale often applies: When an idea becomes success- 
ful, it easily becomes even more successful: it gets 
entrenched in social and political systems, which 
assist in its further spread. It then prevails even 
beyond the times and places where it is advanta- 
geous to its followers. Technology historians refer to 
analogous situations as “technological lock-in.” For 
example, the narrow-gauge railway track adopted in 
the nineteenth century, once it became the standard, 
could not be replaced even after it prevented 
improvements that would allow for faster trains. Too 
much was already invested in the old ways. Ideo- 
logical lock-in, the staying power of orthodox ideas, 
works the same way. Big ideas all became orthodox- 
ies, enmeshed in social and political systems, and 
difficult to dislodge even if they became costly. 

At the outset of the century the ideas with mass 
followings remained the great religions. Their doc- 
trines include various injunctions about nature. The 
God of the ancient Hebrews enjoins believers to “Be 
fruitful and multiply, and fill the earth and subdue 
it” (Genesis 1:26-29). This and other biblical pas- 
sages inspired an argument to the effect that Chris- 
tianity, or the Judeo-Christian tradition, uniquely 
encouraged environmental despoliation. But the 
record of environmental ruin around the world, 
even among followers of Buddhism, Taoism, and 
Hinduism (seen in this argument as creeds more 
reverent of nature), suggests this is not so: either 
other religious traditions similarly encouraged 
predatory conduct, or religions did not notably con- 
strain behavior with respect to the natural world. 

A variation on the Judeo-Christian theme is the 
notion that Western humanism, rationalism, or the 
Scientific Revolution uniquely licensed environ- 
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mental mayhem by depriving nature of its sacred 
character. While the lucubrations of Erasmus, 
Descartes, and Francis Bacon probably did not fil- 
ter into the calculations of peasants, fishermen, or 
most landowners in the twentieth century or before, 
something can be said for this proposition. Western 
science helped recast environments everywhere 
indirectly, by fomenting technological change. Sir 
Isaac Newton said that if he had‘seen further than 
others it was because he stood on the shoulders of 
giants. Scientists of the twentieth century, such as 
Haber and Midgley, whose work proved enor- 
mously consequential in ecological terms, stood on 
the shoulders of giants of scientific method who 
held the notion that science’s job was to unlock the 
secrets of nature and to deploy scientific knowledge 
in the service of human health and wealth. 

This persuasive and pervasive idea legitimated 
all manner of environmental manipulation wher- 
ever modern science took hold. Applied science 
brought, for exam- 
ple, the chemical 
industry, which 





Nationalism’s preservationist, arcadian component 


environmental change, although in no single con- 
sistent direction. 

In some contexts, nationalism served as a spur 
to landscape preservation. As Europe industrial- 
ized quickly after 1880, nostalgic notions of Ger- 
man, Swiss, or English countryside acquired 
special patriotic overtones. In 1926 British archi- 
tect Patrick Abercrombie could write that “the 
greatest historical monument that we possess, the 
most essential thing that is England, is the coun- 
tryside, the market town, the village, the hedgerow, 
the lanes, the copses, the streams and farmsteads.” 
The Swiss waxed sentimental and patriotic about 
their mountains and farms, resisting railroads near 
the Matterhorn and other threatening manifesta- 
tions of “Americanism.” Germans honed such 
forms of nationalism to a fine edge, alloyed them 
with idyllic romanticism, and organized countless 
countryside-preservation societies. Such ideas 
added a current to Nazism. Himmler’s ss (the Na- 
zi special forces) 
dreamed of con- 
verting Poland in- 


came of age in the Jost out to a rival one that emphasized power and wealth. to a landscape 


mid- to late nine- 

teenth century. By 

1990 it had generated some 80,000 new com- 
pounds that found routine use, and inevitably also 
found their way into ecosystems un- adapted to 
them. A small proportion of these, even at tiny con- 
centrations, proved disruptive, poisoning birds and 
fish, damaging genes, and causing other usually 
unwelcome effects. Some entered ecosystems at 
high concentrations; while the world’s chemical 
industry in 1930 produced only a million tons of 
organic chemicals, by 1999 the total had grown a 
thousandfold. Slowly but surely the chemical indus- 
try came to play a part in ecology, introducing new 
selective criteria in biological evolution, namely 
compatibility with existing chemicals present in the 
environment. This development and others like it 
were an accidental result of rigorous scientific work 
over a century or more. In science more than reli- 
gion, ideas from earlier eras exerted an impact on 
environmental history in the twentieth century. 


NATIONALISM AND NATURE 

Modern political ideas also shaped environmen- 
tal history. Nationalism, born of the French Revolu- 
tion, proved an enormously successful idea in the 
twentieth century. It traveled across cultures and 
continents better than any other European idea, 
appearing in several guises. It powerfully affected 


redolent of Ger- 

man tribal origins, 
with plenty of primeval forest to reflect the pecu- 
liarly German love of nature. 

Similar equations of national identity with rural 
righteousness, the sanctity of (our) land, and 
nature preservation cropped up wherever cities 
and industrialization spread. Russian populism 
before 1917; Russian (not Soviet) nationalism after 
1917: western Canada’s Social Credit movement; 
D. H. Lawrence's nature worship; the back-to- 
nature romanticism of best-selling and Nobel 
prize-winning Norwegian novelist Knut Hamsun; 
the intellectual hodgepodge underlying Mediter- 
ranean fascism and Japanese militarism; Mao’s 
peasant populism; and all manner of back-to-the- 
land, antimodern currents—all these reflected 
political and cultural revulsion at urban and indus- 
trial transformations. In the Mediterranean, they 
provoked some small-scale reforestation schemes, 
including projects that won Mussolini’s favor 
because he thought they would make Italy colder 
and thereby make Italians more warlike. 

The ss did not carry out its plans for Poland; in 
general, nationalisms preservationist, arcadian 
component lost out to a rival one that emphasized 
power and wealth, and therefore favored industri- 
alization and frontier settlement, regardless of eco- 
logical implications. The nationalism unleashed in 


the Mexican Revolution (1910-1920), for instance, 
quickly abandoned peasant causes in favor of accel- 
erated industrialization. Argentina and Brazil pur- 
sued the same vision, without the revolutions, after 
1930. In Japan; nationalism and industrialization 
were yoked together from the Meiji restoration to 
World War II (1868-1945), and in a more subdued 
and less militaristic way, after 1945 as well. The 
vast changes in land use and pollution patterns 
brought on by industrialization were in part a con- 
sequence of nationalisms. 

So were the changes provoked by efforts to pop- 
ulate “empty” frontiers. States earned popular 
support for steps to settle (and establish firm sov- 
ereignty over) the Canadian Arctic, Soviet Siberia, 
the Australian Outback, Brazilian (not to mention 
Peruvian and Ecuadorian) Amazonia, and the outer 
islands of Indonesia. Settling and defending such 
areas involved considerable environmental change: 
deforestation in some cases, oil infrastructure in 
others, and road building in nearly all. It is-also 
often involved displacing, resettling, or even killing 
off unassimilated indigenous populations whose 
loyalty to the states within whose borders they 
lived was doubtful. 

Nationalism lurked behind other population 
policies too, notably pronatalism. Many twentieth- 
century states sought security in numbers, espe- 
cially in Europe, where birth rates were sagging. 
Hypernationalist regimes in particular tried to 
boost birth rates, in France after the humiliation at 
the hands of Prussia in 1871, in fascist Italy, and in 
Nazi Germany. The most successful was Romania, 
under Nicolae Ceausescu (1918-1989). In 1965 he 
set a growth target of 30 million Romanians by the 
year 2000, banned all forms of birth control includ- 
ing abortion, and subjected women of childbearing 
age to police surveillance to make sure they were 
not shirking their reproductive duties. At the time, 
abortions outnumbered live births 4 to 1 in Roma- 
nia. After 1966, Romanian maternity wards were 
deluged, sometimes obliged to wedge two deliver- 
ing mothers into a single bed. Ceausescu tem- 
porarily reversed the demographic transition and 
doubled the birth rate, all for the greater glory of 
Romania. Other embattled societies, such as Stalins 
Soviet Union and Iran after the 1979 revolution 
also sought to maximize population to safeguard 
the nation. Nationalism, in its myriad forms and 
through the multiple policies it inspired, was a cru- 
cially important idea because of its effects on the 
environment—especially when its adherents gave 
this connection no thought. 
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Communism, another European idea that trav- 
eled well, was in some respects the highest form of 
nationalism. Its political success in Russia and 
China, in Cuba and Vietnam, depended as much on 
its promise of independence from foreign domina- 
tion as on its promise of social justice. The same 
ambitions—economic development and state 
power—that inspired state-sponsored industrial- 
ization elsewhere drove the heroic sprints of com- 
munist ftve-year plans. 


CORRECTING NATURE'S “MISTAKES” 

But communism had other components too. 
Deep in Marxism is the belief that nature exists to 
be harnessed by labor. Friedrich Engels believed, 
like today’s most cheerful optimists, that “the pro- 
ductivity of the land can be infinitely increased by 
the application of capital, labour and science.” Karl 
Marx endorsed the French socialists who urged that 
the “exploitation of man by man” give way to the 
“exploitation of nature by man.” Explicitly linking 
communist progress with environmental transfor- 
mation, the wordsmith V. Zazurbin in 1926 
addressed the Soviet Writers Congress: “Let the 
fragile green breast of Siberia be dressed in the 
cement armor of cities, armed with the stone muz- 
zle of factory chimneys, and girded with iron belts 
of railroads. Let the taiga be burned and felled, let 
the steppes be trampled. Let this be, and so it will 
be inevitably. Only in cement and iron can the fra- 
ternal union of all peoples, the iron brotherhood of 
all mankind, be forged.” 

Communists, especially in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe, liked things big. Ostensibly this 
was to realize economies of scale, but it became an 
ideology, a propaganda tactic, and eventually an end 
in itself. Gigantism most famously affected archi- 
tecture and statuary but also industry, forestry, and 
agriculture. The Soviets typically built huge indus- 
trial complexes, like Norilsk and Magnitogorsk, 
concentrating pollution. When the Soviet Union 
faced a timber shortage during the course of its first 
five-year plan in 1929-1933, millions of prisoners 
and collective farmworkers were sent to the forests 
to cut trees as quickly as possible. The resulting 
deforestation and erosion put sandbars in the Volga, 
inhibiting traffic on the country’s chief waterway. In 
collectivizing agriculture, the Soviet government 
created not merely huge farms but huge fields, 
stretching as far as the eye could see, far larger than 
necessary to realize efficiencies from mechanization. 
This maximized wind and water erosion. Gigan- 
tism, together with the Marxist enthusiasm for con- 
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quering nature, led to the slow death of the Aral 
Sea, the creation of the world’s biggest artificial lake 
and the world’s biggest dam, and countless efforts 
“to correct natures mistakes” on the heroic scale. 

Communism, at least after its initial consolida- 
tion in power, also resisted technological innova- 
tion. With fixed production quotas pegged to 
five-year plans, Soviet and Eastern European fac- 
tory bosses could ill afford to experiment with new 
technologies. Subsidized energy prices helped 
ossify industry in the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe so that, for example, most steel mills in 
1990 still used the open-hearth process, an obso- 
lete nineteenth-century invention long since 
replaced in Japan, South Korea, and the West. The 
political system stymied decarbonization and 
dematerialization, leaving the communist world 
with an energy-guzzling pollution-intensive coke- 
town economy to the end—a fact that helped bring 
on that end in the Soviet sphere. 


THE GROWTH FETISH 

Communism aspired to become the universal 
creed of the twentieth century, but a more flexible 
and seductive religion succeeded where commu- 
nism failed: the quest for economic growth. Capi- 
talists, nationalists—indeed almost everyone, 
communists included—worshipped at this same 
altar because economic growth disguised a multi- 
tude of sins. Indonesians and Japanese tolerated 
endless corruption as long as economic growth 
lasted. Russians and Eastern Europeans put up with 
clumsy surveillance states. Americans and Brazil- 
ians accepted vast social inequalities. Social, moral, 
and ecological ills were sustained in the interest of 
economic growth; indeed, adherents to the faith 
proposed that only more growth could resolve such 
ills. Economic growth became the indispensable 
ideology of the state nearly everywhere. How? 

This state religion had deep roots in earlier cen- 
turies, at least in imperial China and mercantilist 
Europe. But it succeeded only after the Great 
Depression of the 1930s. Like an exotic intruder 
invading disturbed ecosystems, the growth fetish 
colonized ideological fields around the world after 
the dislocations of the Depression: it was the intel- 
lectual equivalent of the European rabbit. After the 
Depression, economic rationality trumped all other 
concerns except security. Those who promised to 
deliver the holy grail became high priests. 

These were economists, mostly Anglo-American 
economists. They helped win World War II by reflat- 
ing and managing the American and British 


economies. The international dominance of the 
United States after 1945 assured wide acceptance of 
American ideas, especially in economics, where 
American success was most conspicuous. Meanwhile 
the Soviet Union proselytized within its geopolitical 
sphere, offering a version of the growth fetish admin- 
istered by engineers more than by economists. 

American economists cheerfully accepted credit 
for ending the Depression and managing the war 
economies. Between 1935 and 1970 they acquired 
enormous prestige and power because—or so it 
seemed—they could manipulate demand through 
minor adjustments in fiscal and monetary policy so 
as to minimize unemployment, avoid slumps, and 
assure perpetual economic growth. They seized 
every chance to spread the gospel: infiltrating the 
corridors of power and the groves of academe, pro- 
viding expert advice at home and abroad, training 
legions of acolytes from around the world, and writ- 
ing columns for popular magazines. Their priest- 
hood tolerated many sects, but agreed on 
fundamentals. Their ideas fit so well with contem- 
porary social and political conditions that in many 
societies they locked in as orthodoxy. All this mat- 
tered because economists thought, wrote, and pre- 
scribed as if nature did not. 

This was peculiar. Earlier economists, most 
notably the Reverend Thomas Malthus (1766-1834) 
and W. S. Jevons (1835-1882), tried hard to take 
nature into account. But with industrialization, 
urbanization, and the rise of the service sector, eco- 
nomic theory by 1935 to 1960 became a bloodless 
abstraction in which nature figured, if at all, asa 
storehouse of resources waiting to be used. Nature 
did not evolve, nor did it adjust when tweaked. Eco- 
nomics, once the dismal science, became the jolly 
science. One American economist in 1984 cheerfully 
forecast 7 billion years of economic growth—only 
the extinction of the sun could cloud the horizon. 
Nobel Prize winners such as Robert Solow could 
claim, without risk to their reputations, that “the 
world can, in effect, get along without natural 
resources.” These were extreme statements but 
essentially canonical views. If Judeo-Christian 
monotheism took nature out of religion, Anglo- 
American economists (after about 1880) took nature 
out of economics. 

The growth fetish, while on balance quite useful 
in a world with empty land, shoals of undisturbed 
fish, vast forests, and a robust ozone shield, helped 
create a more crowded and stressed one. Despite the 
disappearance of ecological buffers and mounting 
real costs, ideological lock-in reigned in both capi- 


talist and communist circles. No reputable sect 
among economists could account for depreciating 
natural assets. The true heretics, economists who 
challenged the fundamental goal of growth and 
sought to recognize value in ecosystem services, 
remained beyond the pale to the end of the century. 
Economic thought did not adjust to the changed 
conditions it helped create; it thereby continued to 
legitimate, and indeed indirectly to cause, massive 
and rapid ecological change. The overarching pri- 
ority of economic growth was easily the most 
important idea of the twentieth century. 

From about 1880 to 1970, the intellectual world 
was aligned so as to deny the massive environmen- 
tal changes afoot. While economists ignored nature, 
ecologists pretended humankind did not exist. 
Rather than sully their science with the uncertain- 
ties of human affairs, they sought out pristine 
patches in which to monitor energy flows and pop- 
wation dynamics. Consequently they had no polit- 
ical, economic—or ecological—impact. 


THINKING ENVIRONMENTALLY 

In contrast to the big ideas of the twentieth cen- 
tury, explicitly environmental thought mattered lit- 
tle before 1970. Acute 
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received wisdom and constituted authority came 
under fierce attack. Of the many ideas and move- 
ments nurtured in these heated conditions, two 
continue to have an important impact: women’s 
equality and environmentalism. The success of 
environmentalism (loosely defined as the view that 
humankind ought to seek peaceful coexistence 
with, rather than mastery of, nature) depended on 
many things. In the industrial world, pollution 
loads and dangerous chemicals had built up quickly 
in the preceding decades. Wealth had accumulated 
(and diffused through Fordism) to the point where 
most citizens could afford to worry about matters 
beyond money. In a sense, the economic growth of 
the industrial countries from 1945 to 1973 pro- 

voked its own antithesis in environmentalism. 
Successful ideas require great communicators to 
bring about wide conversion. The single most effec- 
tive catalyst for environmentalism was an American 
aquatic zoologist with a sharp pen, Rachel Carson 
(1907-1964). In 1962 her salvo against indiscrimi- 
nate use of pesticides, Silent Spring, appeared. She 
compared the agrochemical companies to the 
Renaissance Borgias with their penchant for poison- 
ing. This earned her denunciations from chemical 
manufacturers and the 





observers, such as Aldo 
Leopold (1887-1948) 
in the United States, 
remarked on changes 
to forests, wildlife, soils, 
and biogeochemical 
flows. Fears of global resource exhaustion, although 
almost always mistaken, provoked laments and 
warnings. But the audience was small and the prac- 
tical results few. Environmental thinking appealed 
only to a narrow slice of society. Small nature con- 
servation societies arose almost everywhere in the 
Western world by 1910. Nature preserves and 
national parks, mostly isolated from economic use, 
emerged after 1870, first in Australia and North 
America, where plenty of open space was available 
after the near elimination of aboriginal and Amer- 
indian peoples. These efforts inspired widespread 
imitation, but in most countries preserves and 
parks had to be small and had to accommodate 
existing economic activity. These developments 
scarcely slowed the momentum of environmental 
change. The ideas, however sound and elegantly 
put, did not mesh with the times. That began to 
change in the 1960s. 

The 1960s were turbulent times. From Mexico 
to Indonesia and from China to the United States, 


Karl Marx endorsed the French socialists 
who urged that the “exploitation of man by man” 
give way to the “exploitation of nature by man.” 





Department of Agri- 
culture as a hysterical 
and unscientific woman. 
The resulting hue and 
cry brought her, and 
her detractors, onto 
national television in 1963. But her scientific infor- 
mation, mainly concerning the deleterious effects 
of DDT and other insecticides on bird life, was 
mostly sound and her message successful. After 
serialization in The New Yorker, her book became a 
bestseller in several languages. President John F 
Kennedy, against the wishes of the Department of 
Agriculture, convened a government panel to look 
into pesticide problems, and its findings harmo- 
nized with Carson's. Eventually she had elemen- 
tary schools named for her and her face graced 
postage stamps. 

In another age Rachel Carson's ideas might have 
been ignored. Instead she, and hundreds like her, 
inspired followers and imitators. Millions now found 
the pollution they had known most of their lives to 
be unnecessary and intolerable. Earth Day in 1970 
mobilized some 20 million Americans in demon- 
strations against assaults on nature. By the 1980s, 
anxieties about tropical deforestation, climate 
change, and the thinning ozone shield added a fillip 
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(and a new focus) to environmentalism. Earth Day 
in 1990 attracted 200 million participants in 140 
countries. American popular music—a global influ- 
ence—added the environment to its repertoire of 
subjects. Mainstream religious leaders, from the 
Dalai Lama to the Greek Orthodox patriarch (of 
Istanbul), embraced aspects of environmentalism, 
as did some fundamentalist religions groups. Big sci- 
ence and its government funders converted too. The 
United Nations launched its Man and the Biosphere 
research program in 1971, and by 1990 most rich 
countries had global-change science programs. 
Taken together, by 1998 these amounted to the 
largest research program in world history. 

Between 1960 and 1990 a remarkable and poten- 
tially earth-shattering (earth-healing?) shift took 
place. For millions of people, swamps long suited 
only for draining had become wetlands worth con- 
serving. Wolves gradu- 
ated from varmints to 
noble savages. Nuclear 
energy, once expected 
to fuel a cornucopian 
future, became politi- 
cally unacceptable. Pol- 
lution no longer signified industrial wealth but 
becamé a crime against nature and society. People 
held such views with varying emphases and degrees 
of commitment. Movements based on them became 
schismatic in the extreme, but all shared a common 
perceptual shift. The package of ideas proved highly 
successful, to the point where by the late 1980s, oil 
companies and chemical firms caved in and 
instructed their public relations staff to construct 
new “green” identities. While the sincerity of their 
conversions remained open to doubt, their fig leaves 
showed that in the realm of ideology, environmen- 
talism had arrived. 

This extraordinary intellectual and cultural shift 
started in the rich countries but emerged almost 
everywhere. Environmentalism had many faces, each 
with its own issues and agendas. Where it was once 
systematically repressed—in some countries of the 
Soviet bloc ecological data were state secrets—envi- 
ronmentalism soon helped topple regimes. In coun- 
tries as poor as India, vigorous environmental groups 
emerged by 1973 and coalesced by the 1980s. In 
poor countries environmentalism normally was 
entwined in social struggles over water, fish, or wood 
and had little to do with nature for natures sake. The 
full meaning of this new current will take decades, 
conceivably centuries, to reveal itself. 





If Judeo-Christian monotheism took nature 
out of religion, Anglo-American economists 
(after about 1880) took nature out of economics. 





SECURITY ANXIETY. . . 

By far the most important political forces for 
environmental change were inadvertent and unwit- 
ting. Explicit, conscious environmental politics, 
while growing in impact after 1970, still operated in 
the shadow cast by conventional politics. This was 
true on both the international and national scales. 

At the international level, the dominant charac- 
teristic of the twentieth-century system was its highly 
agitated state. By the standards of prior centuries, the 
big economies and populous countries conducted 
their business with war very much on their minds, 
especially from about 1910 to 1991. War efforts in 
the two world wars were all-consuming. Security 
anxiety between the wars, especially during the long 
cold war, was high given the perceived costs of 
unpreparedness; states and societies had strong 
incentives to maximize their military strength, to 
industrialize (and mil- 
itarize) their economies, 
and after 1945, to 
develop nuclear wea- 
pons. The international 
system, in Darwinian 
language, selected rig- 
orously against ecological prudence in favor of poli- 
cies dictated by short-term security considerations. 

Security anxiety had countless environmental 
ramifications. In France after the defeat of 1870, the 
army won the power to preserve public and private 
forests in northeastern France, using them in a reor- 
ganized frontier defense system designed to chan- 
nel German invaders along narrow, well-fortified 
corridors. (The next German invasion, in 1914, 
came through Belgium.) Many tense borders 
became de facto nature preserves because ordinary 
human activities were prohibited (for example, the 
border between Bulgaria and Greece, the demilita- 
rized zone between North and South Korea, and the 
border between Iran and the Soviet Union). But 
other border regions became targets for intensive 
settlement intended, among other goals, to secure 
sovereignty, and consequently witnessed wide defor- 
estation, as in Brazilian and Ecuadorian Amazonia. 
Many states built road and rail systems with geopo- 
litical priorities in mind, such as imperial Russias 
Trans-Siberian Railroad, Hitlers autobahns, Amer- 
ica’s interstate system, and the Karakoram Highway 
between Pakistan and China. Such major transport 
systems inevitably affected land-use patterns. 

The largest environmental effect of security anx- 
iety occurred with the construction of military- 
industrial complexes. After World War I, aside from 


plenty of young men, clearly the main ingredient of 
military power was heavy industry. Horses and hero- 
ism were obsolete. All the great twentieth-century 
powers adopted policies to encourage the produc- 
tion of munitions, ships, trucks, aircraft—and 
nuclear weapons. 


. . AND ENVIRONMENTAL LIBERTIES 

No component of military-industrial complexes 
enjoyed greater subsidy, protection from public 
scrutiny, and latitude in its environmental impact 
than the nuclear weapons business. At least nine 
countries built nuclear weapons, although only 
seven admitted doing so (the United States, Britain, 
France, the Soviet Union, China, India, and Pak- 
istan). Israel and South Africa developed nuclear 
weapons while pretending they had not (a pretense 
South Africa abandoned by publicly dismantling its 
nuclear weapons program after 1994). 

The American weapons complex involved some 
3,000 sites. The United States built tens of thousands 
of nuclear warheads and tested more than a thousand 
of them. The jewel in this crown was the Hanford 
Engineering Works, a sprawling bomb factory on the 
Columbia River in the bone-dry expanse of south- 
central Washington state. It opened during World 
War I and built the bomb that destroyed Nagasaki. 
Over the next 50 years, Hanford released billions of 
gallons of radioactive wastes into the Columbia and 
accidentally leaked some more into groundwater. In 
1949, shortly after the Soviet Union had exploded its 
first atomic bomb, the Americans conducted a secret 
experiment at Hanford. The fallout detected from the 
Soviet test had prompted questions about how 
quickly the Soviet Union could process plutonium. 
In response, American officials decided to use 
“green” uranium, less than 20 days out of the reac- 
tor, to test their hypotheses about Soviet activities. 
The Green Run, as it was known to those in on the 
secret, released nearly 8,000 curies of iodine-131, 
dousing the downwind region with radiation levels 
between 80 and 1,000 times the limit then thought 
tolerable. The local populace learned of these events 
in 1986, when Hanford became the first of the Amer- 
ican nuclear weapons complexes to release docu- 
ments concerning the environmental effects of 
weapons production. The Green Run shows the 
environmental liberties the Americans took under 
the influence of cold war security anxiety. 

But that was just the tip of the iceberg. More 
environmentally serious were the wastes, which in 
the heat of the cold war were left for the future to 
worry about. A half century of weapons production 
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around the United States left a big mess, including 
tens of millions of cubic meters of long-lived 
nuclear waste. Partial cleanup is projected to take 
75 years and cost $100 billion to $1 trillion, the 
largest environmental remediation project in his- 
tory. Full cleanup is impossible. More than half a 
ton of plutonium is buried around Hanford alone. 

The Soviet government was more cavalier. Its 
nuclear program began with Stalin, who wanted 
atomic weapons as fast as possible, whatever the 
human and environmental cost. As ıt happened, the 
Soviet command economy was rather good at such 
things: a large nuclear weapons complex arose from 
nothing in only a few years. The Soviet Union built 
approximately 45,000 warheads and carried out 
about 715 nuclear tests between 1949 and 1991, 
mostly at Semipalatinsk (in what is now Kazakhstan) 
and on the Arctic island of Novaya Zemlya. The gov- 
ernment used nuclear explosions to create reservoirs 
and canals and to open mine shafts. In 1972 and 
1984 it detonated three nuclear weapons in an 
attempt to loosen ores from which phosphate (for 
fertilizer) was derived. The Soviet government 
dumped much of its nuclear wastes at sea, mostly in 
the Arctic Ocean, some of it in shallow water. It also 
scuttled defunct nuclear submarines at sea. 

The Soviet Union had only one center for repro- 
cessing used nuclear fuel: the Mayak complex in 
the upper Ob River basin in western Siberia, now 
the most radioactive place on earth. It accumulated 
26 metric tons of plutonium, 50 times Hanford’s 
total. From 1948 to 1956, the Mayak complex 
dumped radioactive waste into the Techa River, an 
Ob tributary and the sole source of drinking water 
for 10,000 to 20,000 people. After 1952, storage 
tanks held some of Mayak’s most dangerous wastes, 
but in 1957 one exploded, raining 20 million 
curies down onto the neighborhood—about 40 
percent of the level of radiation released by the 
1986 nuclear reactor accident at Chernobyl. After 
1958, liquid wastes were stored in Lake Karachay. 
In 1967 a drought exposed the lakebed’s radioac- 
tive sediments to the steppe winds, sprinkling dan- 
gerous dust with 3,000 times the radioactivity 
released at Hiroshima over an area the size of Bel- 
gium and onto a half million unsuspecting people. 
By the 1980s, anyone standing at the lakeshore for 
an hour received a lethal dose of radiation (600 
roentgens/hr). A former chairman of the Soviet 
Unions Supreme Soviets Subcommittee on Nuclear 
Safety, Alexander Penyagin, likened the situation 
at Mayak to 100 Chernobyls. No one knew the 
extent of contamination in the former Soviet Union 
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because the nuclear complex was so large and so 
secret. Much of the complex was shut down in the 
last years of the Soviet Union, but the radioactive 
waste remains and Russia cannot afford much in 
the way of cleanup. 


WAR’S OTHER COLLATERAL DAMAGE 

Much less has been done in war than in the name 
of war. The twentieth century did not lack for pro- 
longed combat, but most of the environmental 
changes wrought in combat proved fleeting. 
Bombers flattened most of Berlin and Tokyo near the 
end of World War II, but both cities sprang up again 
within a decade or two. American bombers put some 
20 million craters in Vietnam, but vegetation cov- 
ered most of these wounds, while some eventually 
served as fishponds. In the war between Japan and 
China (1937-1945), Chinese Nationalists, hoping to 
forestall a Japanese advance, destroyed the dikes 





Pasture and grassland often took a little longer, per- 
haps 10 years. But forests would take a century or 
three. For centuries warfare had featured forest 
destruction as policy. Caesar burned Gallic woods. 
In the twentieth century the prominence of guer- 
rilla tactics meant that war played an unusually 
large role in deforestation. Many wars of colonial 
resistance in Africa and Southeast Asia involved 
guerrilla campaigns. During the cold war, many of 
the proxy wars fought in Africa, Asia, and Central 
America did too. Guerrillas had to hide, and forests 
provided ideal cover; hence antiguerrilla forces 
destroyed forest. At times guerrillas did too, often 
as acts of arson aimed at occupying powers or 
forces of constituted order. 

Twentieth-century technology made forest 
destruction much easier than in Caesar's (or William 
Tecumseh Sherman's) day. The French pioneered 
incendiary bombing of forests in the Rif War, an up- 


holding the Huanghe (Yel- rising of Moroccan Berbers 
low River) in 1938. Proba- against Spanish and French 
bly the single most environ- By far the most important political forces colonial power in the 
mentally damaging act of for environmental change 1920s. Napalm debuted in 


war, it drowned several 
hundred thousand Chi- 
nese (and many thousand 
Japanese), destroyed millions of hectares of cropland 
in three provinces, and flooded 11 cities and 4,000 
villages. But the labor of surviving Chinese made 
good the devastation in a few years. The intense 
combat on the Western front and at Gallipoli durmg 
World War I and the scorched-earth policies of the 
German-Soviet struggle during World War II 
brought correspondingly intense environmental dev- 
astation. But patient labor and the processes of 
nature have hidden these scars and assimilated into 
the surrounding countryside the sites of even the 
most ferocious battles—except where a conscious 
effort has been made to preserve the battlefields as 
memorials. In the 1991 Persian Gulf War, Iraqi 
forces ignited huge oil fires that darkened the skies, 
and spilled further oil into the shallow and biologi- 
cally rich Persian Gulf. The atmospheric pall dissi- 
pated in a few months when the burning wells were 
capped, but marine life took (and will take) years to 
recover. The Gulf War may prove an exception to the 
Tule about the fleeting nature of environmental dam- 
age from combat. 

While environments governed by irrigation 
works such as China’ were the most vulnerable to 
wars destruction, deforestation took (and will take) 
longer to heal. Dryland agriculture recovered 
quickly from war, on average in about three years. 


were inadvertent and unwitting. 


World War II in flame- 
throwers and proved its 
effectiveness against forest 
cover 10 the Greek Civil War before becoming a 
major weapon in the American arsenal in Vietnam. 
The British inaugurated the use of chemical defo- 
liants in the Malaya insurgency in the 1950s. The 
Americans used them on a large scale (for example, 
Agent Orange) in Vietnam. The Soviet-Afghan War 
begun in 1979 witnessed the use of a variety of high- 
tech defoliants. These and a hundred cases like them 
constitute some of the more durable ecological 
effects of combat. 

Outside of combat, war efforts had other eco- 
logical impacts. European wheat demand in World 
War I led to the plowing up of about 6 million 
hectares of grasslands on the American High Plains 
and in Canada’s prairie provinces. This helped pre- 
pare the way for the dust bow! of the 1930s. The 
British war effort in World War II consumed about 
half of Britain's forests. To build Liberty Ships in 11 
days, as Americans did in Portland, Oregon, dur- 
ing that war, took a lot of electricity, justifying 
additional hydroelectric dams on the Columbia 
River, where two large dams had already been built 
in the late 1930s. Frantic drives to raise production 
of food, fuel, minerals, and other resources surely 
led to sharp ecological disruptions in every com- 
batant nation, as did crash road- and railroad- 
building efforts. More recently, belligerents in the 


civil wars that raged in Cambodia and eastern 
Burma financed their campaigns by contracting 
with Thai logging companies to strip forest areas 
under their control. 

By suppressing normal economic activity, war 
temporarily reduced some ordinary environmental 
pressures. Despite depth charges and oil spills in the 
U-boat campaigns, World War II brought back hal- 
cyon days for North Atlantic fish populations, 
because fishing fleets sat out the war. Industrial emis- 
sions slackened because of coal shortages and factory 
destruction, at least in Europe and Japan. Iraqi land 
mines in the Kuwaiti desert kept people out and 
allowed a resurgence of animal and plant life in the 
1990s. Combat had its impacts on the environment, 
occasionally acute but usually fleeting. More serious 
changes arose from the desperate business of prepar- 
ing and mobilizing for industrial warfare. 


THE IMPACT OF POLITICAL CHANGE 

Although war was the most dramatic, some of the 
twentieth century% other major political forces— 
imperialism, decolonization, and democratization— 
also had a lasting impact on the earths environment. 

As the twentieth century began, Russia, Japan, the 
United States, and especially the Western European 
powers had embarked on imperial expansions. This 
often involved the displacement of existing popula- 
tions, as m South Africa and Algeria. Colonial pow- 
ers reoriented local economies toward mining and 
logging, and toward export monocultures of cotton, 
tea, peanuts, or sisal. Normally these changes were 
imposed with no thought to environmental conse- 
quences: the only goals were to make money for the 
state and for entrepreneurs, and to assure the 
mother country ready access to strategic materials. 
By the 1940s the French and British at least claimed 
to have local interests at heart when converting as 
much as possible of Mali to cotton or of Tanganyika 
to peanut production. But through ecological igno- 
rance they nonetheless brought salinization in the 
Niger bend region of Mali and turned marginal land 
into useless hardpan in central Tanganyika. 

Decolonization surprisingly changed little of this. 
Newly independent regimes often continued the 
economic policies of their predecessors. Big pres- 
tige projects carried on the tradition of colonial 
environmental manipulation in places such as 
Ghana, Sudan, and India. Financially weak regimes 
in Indonesia, Papua New Guinea, and Ivory Coast 
often sold off timber and minerals as fast as possi- 
ble, regardless of environmental impacts. Many 
rulers arrived in office by way of a coup and saw fit 
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to cash in before the next colonel or sergeant fol- 
lowed.suit. The decolonization of Soviet Central 
Asia brought no changes in the water regime that 
was strangling the Aral Sea. In environmental mat- 
ters, as in so many respects, independence often 
proved no more than a change in flags. 

Democratization was another matter. A global 
wind of democratization blew across Greece and 
Iberia in the 1970s, much of Latin America and East 
Asia in the 1980s, and parts of Eastern Europe and 
Africa in the 1990s. In some cases, environmental 
protests helped in modest ways to undermine the 
legitimacy of authoritarian (for example, Chile) and 
communist (Poland) regimes. Such regimes had 
encouraged pollution-intensive economies and eco- 
logically heedless resource extraction in their quests 
to build state power and maximize economic 
growth. They normally had kept ecological infor- 
mation under tight control. Democratization broke 
the hold these regimes enjoyed over information, 
and brought to light many environmental problems. 
Those caused by foreigners, the military, or specific 
factories were often addressed and sometimes 
resolved. Those brought about by the consumption 
patterns of ordinary citizens often grew worse 
under democracy, when, for instance, Eastern 
Europe and Russia dropped subsidized public trans- 
port in favor of private cars. Moreover the media 
spotlight shone only on certain kinds of environ- 
mental problems, usually those inspiring maximum 
dread such as industrial accidents and nuclear 
issues. Slow-moving crises such as soil erosion or 
biodiversity loss remained hidden in the shadows, 
uncompelling to the media and the public and 
entirely irrelevant to politicians attuned to the next 
election. Thus democracy tended to generate its 
own characteristic environment. 


THE TURN TO ENVIRONMENTALISM 

Almost all the environmental changes generated 
by imperialism, decolonization, democratization, 
and to a lesser degree, war were inadvertent effects 
of politics and policies designed for other ends. In 
contrast, the politics and policies in which envi- 
ronmental considerations formed a conscious ele- 
ment had modest effects. 

Environmental politics and policies, as such, 
began only in the 1960s. Before that, local, national, 
and (on a very limited scale) international laws and 
treaties regulated some aspects of pollution, land 
use, fishing, and other issues. Smoke nuisance ordi- 
nances go back at least 700 years. Britain established 


a regulatory agency for a specific source of pollution, 
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the Alkali Inspectorate, in 1865. But all this was 
uncoordinated—specific policies and laws for very 
specific instances. On the international scale, neigh- 
boring countries occasionally had agreed to restrain 
fishing or water use. A multilateral agreement in 
1911 checked the exploitation, in the Bering Sea's 
Pribilof Islands, of fur seals that Russian, Japanese, 
Canadian, and American sealers had hunted nearly 
to extinction between 1865 and 1900. In the after- 
math of World War II, international institutions 
sprang up, including some concerned with the envi- 
ronment such as the International Union for the 
Conservation of Nature. Others regulated the envi- 
ronment without making it their explicit focus, such 
as the World Health Organization. But no coordi- 
nated policies or political currents dealt with the 
environment as such. This changed in the 1960s, a 
direct result of the tumult in the world of ideas. 

Two general phases are discernible in the envi- 
ronmental politics and policies of the late twentieth 
century. The first began in the mid-1960s and lasted 
until the late 1970s. In this phase, environmental 
movements and, in some cases, political parties, 
sprang up in the rich countries. New Zealand's Val- 
ues Party, born in the late 1960s, was the first 
explicitly green party but far from the most suc- 
cessful: it splintered after some 15 years on the 
edges of New Zealand politics. Environmental 
movements focused mainly on pollution issues but 
also on fears of resource exhaustion, spurred by the 
actions of the Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countnies in 1973. Governments responded by cre- 
ating new agencies charged with protecting the 
environment as a whole. Sweden (1967) and the 
United States (1970) led the way. International 
regimes of cooperation remained very weak, despite 
the efforts made after the first international confer- 
ence on the environment in Stockholm (1972). 
That led to the United Nations Environment Pro- 
gram, headquartered in Nairobi. 

In the second phase, beginning around 1980, 
poorer countries established their own environ- 
mental protection agencies, often given the status of 
ministry. In many cases, such as Nigeria or Russia, 
environmental laws and policy existed only on 
paper. In some cases, for example, Angola or 
Afghanistan, ongoing wars meant no environmen- 
tal politics or policy existed even on paper. But in 
India, Brazil, Kenya, and elsewhere, grassroots envi- 
ronmental movements germinated and, whether 
through civil disobedience or official channels, 
began to affect national politics. India boasted hun- 
dreds of environmental organizations by the 1980s, 


ranging from scientific research institutes that served 
as watchdogs—such as New Delhis Center for Sci- 
ence and Environment—to coalitions composed 
mainly of peasant women, such as the Chipko 
movement that sought to check logging in the 
Himalaya. These movements were often led by 
women whose lives were most affected by fuelwood 
shortage (because fuelwood gathering almost every- 
where was women’s and children’s work), soil ero- 
sion (where women worked the land, as in much of 
Africa and the Indian Himalaya), and water pollu- 
tion (because women fetched water and were 
responsible for children’s health). Ordinarily these 
grassroots environmental movements were embed- 
ded in peasant protest or some other social struggle. 
When strong enough, they won some concessions 
from governments; when not, they solidified anti- 
environmental attitudes in the corridors of power, 
inadvertently inviting elites to equate environmen- 
talism with subversion and treason. 

In the rich countries in this second phase, new 
concerns added new dimensions to environmental 
politics: tropical forests, climate change, ozone 
depletion. In the United States an ideological crusade 
to roll back environmental regulation boomeranged, 
as provocative statements by President Ronald Rea- 
gan's officials served as recruiting devices for envi- 
ronmental pressure groups. Leadership in terms of 
innovative institutions and planning passed to north- 
ern European countries, notably the Netherlands, 
and to Japan. Green parties entered politics, and in 
some cases (such as Germany in 1983) parliaments 
as well. In 1998 the German Green Party took part 
in a coalition government, and its members held 
some important ministries. The Europeans pio- 
neered a consensual politics of environmental mod- 
eration, based on corporatist traditions in which 
government, business, and organized labor ham- 
mered out agreements after prolonged bargaining. 
The Dutch in particular, beginning in 1989, arrived 
at an integrated national environmental plan, 
designed to harness the power of the influential min- 
istries and special interests resistant to ecological 
prudence, such as agribusiness. 


COOPERATION AND CONFRONTATION 

The second phase featured unprecedented efforts 
at international cooperation. Regional and global . 
problems, such as acid rain or ozone depletion, 
required new institutions, agreements, and regimes 
of restraint. In 1987 the United States Congress 
helped browbeat the World Bank into environ- 
mental awareness. That same year also saw the 


Brundtland Report. The fruit of four years of UN- 
sponsored inquiry into the relationship between 
environment and economic development, the 
report offered intellectual underpinnings for envi- 
ronmental planning, for regimes of restraint, and 
for the ambition of ecologically sustainable devel- 
opment. Also in 1987, the Montreal Protocol to 
protect the ozone layer and subsequent accords 
showed what good science and diplomacy could 
do. Thousands of international environmental 
apreements were reached from the mid-1960s 
onward and many had real effects. Optimistic 
observers saw in this a nascent “global governance 
regime” that could address the world’s cross-border 
environmental problems. 

The impact of all this, from 1967 on, was consid- 
erable in the rich countries. The technically and 
politically easiest environmental problems were in 
fact significantly reduced. Industrial wastewater was 
cleaned up, with benefits to the Rhine, the North 
American Great Lakes, and elsewhere. Sulfur diox- 
ide emissions waned. Leaded gasoline vanished into 
history. Municipal sewage treatment improved. In 
general, problems that arose from a single institu- 
tion or point source were addressed with some suc- 
cess. Initially at least, local solutions such as taller 
smokestacks merely shunted ill effects elsewhere. 
Sometimes more systematic solutions succeeded in 
their specific task but at the same time deepened 
other problems. Scrubbers used to control particu- 
late emissions from smokestacks worsened acid rain. 
Most truculent of all were those problems that 
derived from citizen behavior or from diffuse 
sources. Nitrous oxides from vehicle exhausts and 
toxic farm runoff, for instance, continued to mount 
in North America and Europe. 

Moreover, in most rich countries some powerful 
industries resisted environmental regulation by 
launching endless lawsuits or controlling the deci- 
sive ministries. This helped prevent serious reform 
in transport, energy, and agribusiness, the myriad 
environmental impacts of which scarcely abated. The 
United States automobile industry fought success- 
fully to hamstring fuel-efficiency standards. Califor- 
nia agribusiness kept getting water at dirt-cheap 
prices. The coal industry in Germany retained its 
giant subsidies. More often than not, major decisions 
affecting the environment remained the province of 
powerful ministries—trade, finance, industry, agri- 
culture—trather than of environmental agencies. 

Environmental politics ran up against the limits 
of the possible at the international level too. 
Although the United States became more amenable 
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to international agreements after the late 1980s, it 
still made clear at the 1992 UN Conference on Envi- 
ronment and Development in Rio de Janeiro that 
American “lifestyles” were not negotiable. Other 
countries matched this stance. Japan proved recalci- 
trant on whaling prohibitions (as did Norway) and 
the trade in elephant tvory. Saudi Arabia and other 
oil producers fought against agreements on carbon 
emissions. Brazil insisted on its right to develop 
Amazonia as it wished, regardless of the implications 
of burning the world’s largest rainforest. India and 
China declined to join the Montreal Protocol and 
subsequent accords on ozone-destroying chloroflu- 
orocarbons, and in general adamantly refused to 
compromise their industrial ambitions in the inter- 
est of their, or the global, environment. Mexico and 
many other countries resisted pressures to harmo- 
nize environmental laws with those of richer nations: 
countries with more relaxed laws (or enforcement) 
found multinational firms more eager to invest in 
new steel mills and chemical plants. While many 
fault lines and alliances existed in this late-century 
world of international environmental politics, the 
main one divided rich from poor. Called, with dubi- 
ous geography, a North-South confrontation, it crys- 
tallized at Rio in 1992 and particularly bedeviled 
climate-change negotiations, which had achieved 
only toothless accords up to 1999. 

In short, both before and after 1970, for good 
and for ill, real environmental policy, both on the 
international and national levels, was made inad- 
vertently, as side effects of conventional politics and 
policies. Britain managed to reduce its sulfur emis- 
sions after 1985 because Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher scuttled the coal industry in her quest to 
break the political power of trade unionism. Farm 
subsidies, especially in Japan and Europe, helped 
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create and maintain a chemical-intensive agricul- 
ture and dense populations of pigs and cattle, with 
deleterious consequences. Soviet and Chinese poli- 
cies reduced the mobility of Central Asian nomads, 
aggravating overgrazing and desertification. China's 
collectivization and Cultural Revolution in the 
1960s destroyed village-level constraints on mar- 
riage and fertility, provoking a gargantuan baby 
boom that lay behind many aspects of China’s man- 
ifold environmental crisis in the 1980s and beyond. 
China’s collectivization also helped inspire Tanza- 
nia’ “villagization” scheme of the 1970s, the largest 
resettlement plan in African history, and one that 
led to deep environmental problems. Even in the 
age of environmental politics and overt environ- 
mental policy, real environmental policy almost 
always derived from other concerns, and tradi- 
tional politics exercised stronger influence over 
environmental history. 


HUMAN HISTORY AND UNINTENDED CONSEQUENCES 

The grand social and ideological systems that 
people construct for themselves invariably carry 
large consequences, for the environment no less 
than for more strictly human affairs. Among the 
swirl of ideas, policies, and political structures of 
the twentieth century, the most ecologically influ- 
ential were the growth imperative and the (not 
unrelated) security anxiety that together dominated 
policy around the world. Both were venerable fea- 
tures of the intellectual and political landscape, and 
both solidified their hold on imaginations and insti- 
tutions in the twentieth century. Both, but particu- 
larly the growth imperative, meshed well with the 
simultaneous trends and trajectories in population, 
technology, energy, and economic integration. 
Indeed, successful ideas and policies had to mesh 
with these trends. 

Domestic politics in open societies proved 
mildly more responsive to environmental prob- 
lems that annoyed citizens than did more author- 
itarlan societies, especially after 1970, but there 
were clear limits to the ecological prudence that 
citizens wanted. Regardless of political system, 
policymakers at all levels responded more readily 
to clear and present dangers (and opportunities) 
than to more subtle and gradual worries about the 
environment. The prospect of economic depres- 
sion or military defeat commanded attention that 
pollution, deforestation, or climate change could 


not. More jobs, higher tax revenues, and stronger 
militaries all appealed, with an immediate lure 
that cleaner air or diversified ecosystems could 
not match. 

By 1970, however, something new was afoot. The 
interlocked, mutually supporting (and co-evolving) 
social, ideological, political, economic, and techno- 
logical systems that we conveniently call industrial 
society spawned movements that cast doubt on the 
propriety and prudence of business as usual. Some 
of these movements demanded the antithesis of 
industrial society, denouncing technology, wealth, 
and large-scale organization. Others called for yet 
more and better technology and organization, and 
more wealth for those who had least, as solutions to 
environmental problems. To date these new move- 
ments exercise only modest influence over the 
course of events, but they are still young. When 
Zhou Enlai, longtime prime minister of Mao’ 
China, was asked about the significance of the 
French Revolution some 180 years after the event, 
he replied that it was still too early to tell. So it is, 
after only 35 years, with modern environmentalism. 

Environmental change of the scale, intensity, and 
variety witnessed in the twentieth century required 
multiple, mutually reinforcing causes. The most 
important immediate cause was the enormous surge 
of economic activity. Behind that lay the long 
booms in energy use and population. Economic 
growth had the environmental implications that it 
had because of the technological, ideological, and 
political histories of the twentieth century. All these 
histories mutually affected one another, they also 
determined, and in some measure were themselves 
determined by, environmental history. 

Few people paused to contemplate these com- 
plexities. In the struggles for survival and power, in 
the hurly-burly of getting and spending, few citi- 
zens and fewer rulers spared a thought for the eco- 
logical impacts of their behavior or ideas. Even after 
1970, when environmental awareness had hurriedly 
dawned, easy fables of good and evil dominated 
public and political discourse. In this context, envi- 
ronmental outcomes continued, as before, to derive 
primarily from unintended consequences. Many 
specific outcomes were in a sense accidental. But 
the general trend of increasing human impact and 
influence was no accident. It was, while unin- 
tended, strongly determined by the trajectories of 
human history. E 
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role in the rapidly growing resistance to glob- 

alization. They have been a major force in 
recent venues, including the 1999 “Battle of Seat- 
tle” over World Trade Organization policy, the 2000 
protests in Washington and Prague at meetings of 
the International Monetary Fund and World Bank, 
and the 2000 demonstrations in Melbourne at a 
gathering of the World Economic Forum. Their 
resistance can be best understood as a deep-rooted 
process, and may be likened to a broad tree whose 
branches and shoots consist of several institu- 
tions—churches, trade unions, the business sector, 
peasant associations, and student groups—that 
have participated, and often joined together, in ral- 
lying around environmental issues. 

Five layers of environmental resistance to glob- 
alization can be found. The first is a host of inter- 
national environmental organizations, such as 
Greenpeace, Friends of the Earth, and the World 
Wildlife Fund, that work closely with indigenous 
groups or have local affiliates under their aegis. 
Most of the former are based in the West, and may 
or may not have the same agenda as their partners 
in the developing world. In some cases, those on 
the ground express reservations about the dis- 
crepant priorities of external bodies, and, at times, 
seek to fuse indigenous values with Western envi- 
ronmental concerns. 

At the second level come national coalitions or 
networks, such as the Caucus of Development NGO 
Networks, an umbrella organization of 14 major 
NGO networks in the Philippines. Its objective is to 
serve as a network of networks. This coalition 
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encompasses nearly 3,000 individual organizations. 
Essentially, this weblike realm of functionally spe- 
cialized organizations links many NGOs, assocla- 
tions, and societies, and shares a common agenda 
and set of priorities. 

The third layer is comprised of individual NGOs 
primarily at a national level, such as Earthlife Africa 
in South Africa, that play multiple roles. They are 
catalysts that strive to facilitate action, often by 
advocacy, mobilizing resources, and providing 
expertise, with skills in local administration, legal 
drafting, accounting, and other forms of training as 
well as research on specific issues. 

Next, although the idiom varies from one region 
and country to another, are grassroots organizations 
engaged in the actual implementation of projects. 
People’s organizations, as they are known in the 
Philippines, and community-based organizations, 
the term used in South Africa, are grassroots groups 
involved in collective action. They may or may not 
seek the assistance of NGOs. 

The fifth and final layer of the environmental 
resistance movement also includes a large swath of 
unheard masses who are unorganized but not 
unconcerned citizens. They can be mobilized 
around issues of severe environmental degradation, 
and have been incited to join campaigns to block 
activities such as illegal logging and the dumping 
of toxic wastes. This can be seen in the case of reli- 
gious leaders who have implored their followers to 
stop ecological destruction. Indeed, the influence 
of Buddhism, Christianity, Confucianism, Islam, 
Judaism, and other religions runs deep in environ- 
mental resistance politics, and extends further 
down in some contexts than in others. 

The Catholic Church, for example, sometimes 
serves as an alternative power structure or helps 
establish one. In 1988, the Catholic Bishops Con- 
ference of the Philippines issued a signed pastoral 
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letter that lamented the damage done to the forests, 
rivers, and corals attributable to “human greed and 
the relentless drive of our plunder economy.” The 
bishops also praised the efforts of the people of the 
Philippine provinces of Bukidnon and Zamboanga 
del Sur, who “defended what remains of their for- 
est with their own bodies,” and urged the people to 
“organize around local ecological issues.” Through 
their sermons, parish priests have rallied the masses 
to self-organize and take action, such as blocking 
illegal logging in the Philippine countryside. They 
have made moral and practical appeals, explaining 
that “God created the trees, but the trees are being 
cut down.” One priest even called on the people to 
revive their tradition of headhunting, and this threat 
was used against the loggers and their collaborators 
in local government. Similarly, Zimbabwean envi- 
ronmentalists draw on ancestral rights as well as 
entreat churchgoers that if one cuts a tree, one is 
cutting the body of Jesus; and if one plants a tree, 
one is healing the body of Jesus. 


TENSIONS WITHIN 

As these five levels show, the environmental 
resistance movement draws on different support 
bases of privileged and underprivileged elements, 
crosscutting class structures. The roots of the con- 
temporary environmental movement, however—at 
least in the more economically advanced areas—are 
implanted in the privileged sector. In Japan, for 
example, lawyers as well as intellectuals have 
played a leading role in the environmental move- 
ment, although the middle classes and many work- 
ing-class people have mobilized around consumer 
issues. In some other eastern Asian countries and 
throughout southern Africa, environmental politics 
for many is linked to matters of livelihood and, 
thus, social justice—and not ecocentric causes 
(conserving nature for its own sake), which is the 
case in parts of the developed world. 

Nowhere in my research was the link, or the 
impediments to linkage, between the environmen- 
tal movement and class struggle more apparent 
than in interviews with working-class black South 
Africans. Pelelo Magane, a union organizer, noted 
that although the black community faces problems 
such as consumer waste, toxins, pollution, and 
safety issues, a stigma is attached to organizinz 
around environmental issues: “The environment is 
looked at as a liberal phenomenon that doesn't 
interest working-class people.” In the wake of the 
anti-apartheid mobilizations around race, this state- 
ment implies that the environment is the concern 


of those who can afford the luxury. Similarly, in the 
black townships adjacent to Cape Town, respon- 
dents stressed the class barriers to organizing 
around the environment, given the dire need for 
jobs, housing, health care, and protection against 
crime. In Langa township, whose residents mi- 
grated there as a result of forced removals (that is, 
the apartheid policy of coercing blacks and some 
other racially defined groups to relocate in desig- 
nated areas), the Tsoga Environmental Resource 
Center encounters the perception that the environ- 
ment is a “white thing.” Hence, in the view of its 
director, local people see but two worlds: the 
“advantaged and the disadvantaged.” 

A power structure has also emerged within the 
environmental movement. Groups are arrayed 
according to size of staff as well as the number of 
projects undertaken; scope and type of activities; 
and human and financial resources, At the same 
time, a large NGO bureaucracy has mushroomed, 
and individual NGos have established a sense of ter- 
ritorlality. No formal code of ethics governs or mit- 
igates competition among NGOs. (More conversation 
among different institutions in civil society is a good 
thing, but can there be too much diversity?) 

Sometimes schisms emerge—for example, be- 
tween the conservationists and those who stress the 
link between environment and development—over 
fundamental aims or resources. Bilateral and multi- 
lateral donors generally offer an environmental 
package. Implementation of their projects on the 
ground produces an island effect: isolated initiatives 
that are not effectively interrelated. Embeddedness 
in the local social structure is often lacking. Nation- 
ally based NGOs can serve as proxies for international 
agencies, with little or no organic connection to the 
roots of society. Frequently, a “pizza” effect occurs 
as well: environmental programs are spread on top 
of one another without any overall design. In fact, 
some institutions in the environmental resistance 
movement are not really civil-society-driven, but 
corporate- or state-driven, for they are held account- 
able to their sponsors and have little autonomy. 

Closely related is the question of co-optation. 
Under what conditions do or should grassroots 
movements accept or rebuff funding, and who is 
setting the agenda? In a proposed reversal of the 
classical dependency syndrome built into aid pack- 
ages and structural adjustment programs, some 
organs of civil society have proposed systematically 
monitoring international agencies and other 
donors. An ethical dilemma arises over whether to 
contest elections in government and become part 


of the state or to serve as a countervailing source of 
pressure and perhaps as a social conscience that 
raises ethical issues. Even if leaders of civil society 
do not take government posts, the dangers of state 
substitution and parallelism arise. Government 
agencies and interstate organizations are essentially 
subcontracting some of their work to NGos. The 
institutions of civil society thus perform some func- 
tions normally executed by the state, and some- 
times carry them out more efficiently than do 
politicians and bureaucrats. 

To mitigate these tensions, techniques of negoti- 
ation within civil society are, of course, used to 
solve problems. Forums such as the Environment 
Liaison Forum, formally launched in Zimbabwe in 
1996, and the Consultative National Environmen- 
tal Policy Process in South Africa, which was set in 
motion by the postapartheid government in collab- 
oration with the myriad institutions of civil society, 
are bringing together diverse stakeholders in an 
ongoing process of finding common ground. 
Nonetheless, serious differences exist over strate- 
gies appropriate for contesting globalization, a wide 
variety of which have been deployed. 


CORE STRATEGIES OF RESISTANCE 

The environmental resistance movement employs 
both old and new strategies. There is nothing new 
about counterbalancing state power, using placards, 
posters, and leaflets; relying on the residual power 
to reject compliance; or networking to galvanize 
the efforts of different groups facing various forms 
of environmental degradation, as occurred at the 
1992 United Nations Conference on Environment 
and Development in Rio de Janeiro. These tested 
strategies remain important; there is not just one 
model of resistance. 

Yet globalization is transforming the parameters, 
redefining the constraints, and upping the environ- 
mental ante, especially for future generations. Inno- 
vative strategies specifically crafted to resist 
globalization are not merely stabs in the dark at an 
amorphous phenomenon. Some-—but by no means 
all—self-organizing groups have engaged in self- 
conscious strategizing about countering globaliza- 
tion. These resisters have thought out the question, 
What kind of political interventions can be adopted 
to subject neoliberal globalization, often mediated 
by national and local programs, to social control? 
Five core strategies appear most important, and are 
being employed individually or in combination. 

First is a social compact devised to curb such 
abuses as the destruction and erosion of watershed 
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areas, frequently through “legal” or illegal activities 
carried out by transnational corporations, as in 
north-central Mindanao in the Philippines, which 
includes the autonomous region in Muslim Min- 
danao, as well as the Cagayan de Oro-Iligan Corri- 
dor. A social compact entails a public pledge and 
commitment among the signatories to attain the 
common social good. It is based on consensual 
solutions and cooperation among people of differ- 
ent faiths. In other words, in the teeth of top-down 
globalization, the concept of a social compact is 
designed to promote democratic control from the 
bottom in localities. It requires technical capacity 
in the form of a monitoring body to ensure that all 
parties abide by the agreement. 

Inasmuch as globalization embraces, and is facil- 
itated by, technological advances, resistance involves 
developing new knowledge structures. Simply put, 
a precondition for resisting globalization is to under- 
stand it. Hence the importance of the chain of edu- 
cation-researcb-information. In the view of Zukiswa 
Shibane, a Zimbabwean activist, “Desperate people 
won't fight globalization unless they are educated.” 
Some educators are striving to reclaim and transmit 
indigenous and traditional knowledge about the 
environment, which is seen as but one part of build- 
ing research capacity through networks to compre- 
hend the dynamics of globalization. The objective 
of environmental education is to generate informa- 
tion for action, share it with the public, and channel 
it to the media to challenge globalizing forces that 
jeopardize the public interest. In short, an appreci- 
ation of the strategic importance of knowledge gen- 
eration is not new, but what is novel are the linkages 
suggested in knowledge production and diffusion. 
If only in a very preliminary way, it may be possible 
to plece together a method of developing knowledge 
for resistance politics: deciphering the codes of dom- 
ination, exposing the fault lines of power struggles, 
identifying the pressure points for action, and fash- 
ioning images for counteridentification. 

The third core strategy is scaling up: an increase 
in the scope of operations. More specifically, groups 
within a civil society broaden their impact by build- 
ing links with other sectors and extending their 
reach beyond the local area. Asked what scaling up 
means in practice, two leaders in civil society, inter- 
viewed jointly, stressed “expanding the level of oper- 
ations in the field” and “having a strong voice at the 
policy level to influence government.” Another 
activist explained scaling-up resistance in terms of 
the different time horizons of globalization. Unlike 
the resistance that seeks to strike immediately at 
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concrete manifestations of globalization, scaling up 
takes longer because it involves synergizing differ- 
ent skills and capacities, as well as building spaces 
to contest globalization. 

Translated into practice, scaling up can entail 
establishing multisectoral forums, which extend 
beyond a locality (for example, the barangay, the 
basic community in the Philippines). These forums 
coordinate activities among several sectors to para- 
lyze a city or stop plans for, say, opening casinos. 
Operationally, however, when resisters try to scale 
up, the parametric transformation wrought by glob- 
alization, especially the ideology of neoliberalism, 
often obfuscates its dynamics. Insofar as globaliza- 
tion's architecture is perceived as too big for local 
life, it causes disorientation. In some cases, the 
ambiguity rendered by globalizing structures pre- 
cipitates a paradoxical reaction, which is not to scale 
up but to scale down. This backlash is an attempt 
to erect a fortress around the community, to local- 
ize rather than to engage the forces of globalization. 
Indeed, there is good reason to try to assert local 
control, particu- 


In eastern Asia, the strategy of thrusting out 
draws significantly on the experience of the Philip- 
pines, given the density and relative maturity of 
civil society there. Its NGO sector has been invited 
to share experiences with its counterparts in other 
countries. In dialogue with the representatives of 
civil society elsewhere, Philippine Ncos have also 
been involved in monitoring international financial 
institutions such as the Asian Development Bank 
and the World Bank, with the goal of fashioning 
sustainable and alternative policies. 

Popular movements in eastern Asia have sought 
to engage, not avoid, regional processes. For exam- 
ple, environmental organizations in Indonesia, 
Malaysia, and the Philippines have set up the Cli- 
mate Action Network, with its own secretariat. In 
1995 and 1996, environmental NGOs requested 
observer status in the Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations (ASEAN), and were rebuffed on the ground 
that no such status existed. The Ncos then argued 
that Inasmuch as other international institutions, 
including the un, provide access for people’ organi- 

zations, ASEAN 
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acute forms of loss of control. Certainly, the more 
local groups now extend to the global arena, the 
greater the temptation to conform to global norms. 
Nonetheless, the quickening speed of environ- 
mental degradation, its irreversibility in some 
cases, and its transnational reach suggest that, by 
itself, scaling down does not sufficiently protect 
nature’s endowment. 

Fourth, resisters attempt to thrust out to gain 
wider latitude for direct voluntary action. In 
response to top-down forms of regionalism such 
as the Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) 
forum, regionalism at the base may be either bilat- 
eral or multilateral among organizations and 
movements. It may thrust globally to forge links 
with civil societies in other regions as well. 
Although sometimes circumspect about “going 
regional” or “going global” because of fear of being 
eclipsed or losing control, especially to large 
Northern partners, Southern NGOs are increasingly 
aware of the potential advantages of transnational 
collaboration. Earthlife Africa, for example, was 
originally a nationally based NGo that now has 
branches not only at home in South Africa but also 
in Namibia and Uganda. 


Network wrote to the ministers of the environment 
in their respective countries asking for the opportu- 
nity to address them, they were told that the officials 
did not have time for a hearing. 

Moreover, popular movements in eastern Asia 
have also targeted the APEC process of summitry and 
its agenda of deepening and broadening liberaliza- 
tion policies. Working across borders, people's 
movements took aim at the 1996 Apec summit in 
Manila. First, they held a preparatory meeting in 
Kyoto, and mounted parallel NGo forums in various 
countries, yielding specific resolutions and action 
points designed to oppose member governments’ 
trade and investment regimes that damage the envi- 
ronment and transgress peoples rights. Preparations 
entailed presummit fact-finding missions to various 
locales so that delegates could study precisely how 
forms of integration affect communities and their 
modes of livelihood. The documentation included a 
critique of the “breakneck pace and unilateral char- 
acter” of blanket liberalization, especially its impact 
on the most vulnerable sectors and the environment, 
and took issue with the way that the APEC provisions 
“dissociate economic issues from their social impl- 
cations and effects.” In light of a labor market struc- 


tured along gender lines and the consequences for 
women and children, delegates called for, among 
other things, government financing of a “social wel- 
fare agenda to soften globalization’s adverse effects.” 

Without exaggerating the importance of this 
example—amplified in a forum of NGOs known as 
the Asia Pacific Peoples’ Assembly at the 1998 APEC 
meeting in Kuala Lumpur—crucial lessons can be 
derived. APEC has catalyzed intercourse among resis- 
tance movements in different countries, and grass- 
roots organizations have set a regional agenda, one 
very different from that of state power holders. For 
example, in contrast to the latter's thrust, grassroots 
groups emphasize the need to link trade and invest- 
ment with social policy. Additionally, this process of 
resistance not only ties the substate level to the state 
level, but also elucidates key relationships between 
regionalism and globalization. 

In southern Africa, the impetus for thrusting out 
at the regional level and beyond comes from differ- 
ent pressure points, but the program of one envi- 
ronmental movement stands apart for its level of 
resistance activities, especially those that highlight 
the contradictions between professed policies and 
the lack of implementation. Its green stance implic- 
itly contests economic policy as well. The Environ- 
mental Justice Networking Forum (ENF) includes 
more than 550 organizations that embrace common 
values, and largely represents the underprivileged 
sectors of society. It seeks to identify spurs to 
regionalization, and engages in bridge building with 
other movements. 


PUTTING STRATEGIES TO WORK 

Landmark resistance activities have centered on 
chemicals. The case of Thor Chemicals, a British- 
based corporation that imports waste from the 
United States company American Cyanamid, came 
to the fore in 1990, when large concentrations of 
highly toxic mercury were found in the Umgeni 
River, not far from its Cato Ridge plant near Dur- 
ban, South Africa. Earthlife Africa (a member of the 
EINE), the Chemical Workers’ Industrial Union, local 
residents under their chief, and white commercial 
farmers pursued the question, Why did Thor build 
the world’s largest toxic mercury recycling plant in 
a remote location in South Africa? An alliance of 
trade unions, rural peasants, and green groups from 
different countries mounted demonstrations at Thor 
and at Cyanamid’s plant in the United States. This 
joint action within civil society put pressure on the 
Department of Water Affairs, which ordered Thor 
Chemicals to suspend its operations. 
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Gathering information and access to the media 
were important aspects of the resistance strategy. A 
strategy of thrusting out involved developing links 
with the transnational green movement so that vital 
information could flow back to South Africa. Again, 
illuminating the specific links between the regional 
issue and globalization was crucial. 

Another strategy of resistance builds innovative 
relationships between social movements to directly 
engage the market and establish an alternative, sus- 
tainable ecological system. In 1986, farmers from 
Negros Island in the Philippines and Japanese con- 
sumer cooperatives—large organizations whose 
members sought a substitute for the chemically 
laden agricultural products sold on the market— 
began to trade with one another. Negros grassroots 
communities sought a basis to transform the island’s 
sugar-monoculture plantation economy into an inte- 
grated system of agriculture, industry, and finance. 
They have fundamentally attempted to remake the 
economy through the mutual exchange of products 
and services in a cyclic manner. This project 
includes a transborder North-South trading system, 
whereby an autonomous association of small farm- 
ers delivers chemical-free bananas to Japanese con- 
sumer associations of nearly 1 million people. The 
Negros growers have developed organic agriculture 
and set the price of organically grown bananas three 
times higher than the market price of convention- 
ally grown bananas produced by transnational cor- 
porations on Mindanao Island. The elevated price, 
which consumers gladly pay for chemical-free prod- 
ucts, amounts to a reverse transfer of value from the 
North to the South. 

Ata February 1996 meeting of representatives of 
the two organizations in Tokyo, I was struck by 
their class membership: small farmers from Negros, 
Japanese workers (many in the service sector), and 
mostly the lower reaches of the middle class. 
Together, these groups have sought to resist not the 
market economy but market society. They have 
established an alternative circuit of capital under 
social control. This project includes cross-visits 
between Negros and Japanese members of these 
communities so that social and political ties are 
generalized beyond trading relations. The strategy 
is a transboundary initiative that breaks out of the 
cage of the nation-state, as do other initiatives by 
risk takers who strive to build social capital. 

Collective resistance is intensifying, giving rise 
to multilayering strategies employed according to 
the varied ways that globalizing trends affect indi- 
vidual countries and regions. Such efforts may be 
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suggestive in terms of alternative means of govern- 
ing the environment. 


FLEDGLING TENDENCIES 

By all indications, the space for resistance to 
neoliberal globalization has grown. But thus far 
nonstate resistance politics has had a limited 
impact. Within civil society, one reason for forming 
coalitions and networks is to foster more demo- 
cratic politics. However, upscaling and linking 
these associations do not, of course, solve the prob- 
lem of hierarchical power relations integral to top- 
down globalization. As a political vehicle countering 
globalization, environmental resistance movements 
run on many engines. They can both follow and 
lead the state. 

Five environmental trends, all microcounter- 
globalizing tendencies, can be identified: (1) In 
light of the diversity of experiences and contexts, 
many environmental initiatives are issue-oriented 
and subject-specific. At present, most environmen- 
tal struggles are localized. (2) Nonetheless, modest 
resistance activities have forged overlapping 
alliances and networks within and between regions. 
(3) Environmental movements have implicitly 
adopted a policy of parallelism—that is, replicating 
in one context resistance strategies that have proved 
successful elsewhere. (4) The core strategies are 
positive engagement; they do not delink from either 
the market or the state. (5) The resistance is accu- 
mulating critical venues, such as cultural integrity 
and ancestral domain, and finding more openings. 

Clearly, celebrating these counterforces would be 


wrong. One might even call them what the economic 
historian Karl Polanyi regarded as a “move” rather 
than movements to indicate the protoforms by which 
social forces “waxed and waned” before ultimately 
giving rise to a political organization that begot a 
transformation of a particular type. Although some 
are federating, today’s environmental counterforces 
are anything but coherent. Perhaps a high level of 
coherence is a desideratum that should be balanced 
against another consideration, namely that ctvil soci- 
ety feeds on diversity. Also, given the impediments 
to organizing, regional and interregional solidarity 
from below is some time off. Regional and global civil 
society are, at best, nascent and highly uneven. 

At bottom, the impetus for resistance politics is 
not only material or technological, but decidedly 
intertwined with the environmental ethic of pro- 
tecting people and their diverse lifestyles against 
quickening market forces. The words of a Jesuit 
priest engaged in environmental struggles in the 
Philippines give pause: “Spirituality is associated 
with suffering. This landscape bleeds. This is a suf- 
fering landscape.” The force of this message drives a 
powerful spiritual question in the path of global- 
ization: Must the environment be experienced neg- 
atively, as a constraint, in terms of destruction, 
rather than as beauty to be relished and preserved? 
Posing the dilemma in this way raises the political 
issue of who should be entrusted, or empowered, 
to look after the public good. Determining which 
horn of this dilemma will or should bend is funda- 
mentally about the nature and impact of interven- 
tions in evolving global structures. a 





“The environmental changes set in motion by the [1997 financial] crisis will 
continue for the near future. Without strong domestic and international mea- 
sures to support environmental protection and conservation in the 
Asia-Pacific, a second crisis may well strike soon, this time ignited by an 
environmental collapse.” i 







Globalization and Environmental Change: 
Asia’s 1997 Financial Crisis 


PETER DAUVERGNE 


ver the last three decades, most of Asia crisis is difficult, if not impossible, especially given 
experienced rapid economic growth. Many the simultaneous sweeping political reforms in 
of the region's countries reduced poverty, countries like Indonesia. Nevertheless, the financial 
improved education, and saw substantial increases crisis clearly has significantly altered Asias environ- 
in life expectancy. As a result Asia has steadily mental conditions as well as the underlying forces 
emerged as a pillar of the global economy. Yet these driving environmental change in the region. The 


accomplishments entailed severe environmental environmental changes set in motion by the crisis 
costs that, according to Erlinda Medalla, president will continue for the near future. Without strong 
of the Philippine Institute for Development Stud- domestic and international measures to support 
ies, left Asia the “most polluted and environmen- environmental protection and conservation in the 


tally degraded region in the world.” Asia’s Asia-Pacific, a second crisis may well strike soon, 
integration into the world economy also left the this time ignited by an environmental collapse. 
region highly vulnerable to currency speculators, 
market crashes, and capital flight, especially in WHAT CAUSED THE CRASH? 
countries where political and financial reforms The Asia-Pacific environment was already 
lagged behind economic growth. Few observers, highly vulnerable when Asian currencies began to 
however, foresaw how swiftly and forcefully the crash in mid-1997, triggering financial crises 
1997 financial crisis would hit the region, and many throughout the region. Loggers had degraded 
were left sheepishly hiding their articles and books much of the region's old-growth tropical forests, 
extolling Asia’s economic miracle. Not surprisingly, contributing to widespread deforestation. Forest 
few government or corporate leaders were prepared fires had burned huge areas, even before the 
for the economic consequences of the crisis. Even 1997-1998 fires in Indonesia burned nearly 10 
fewer were prepared for the environmental ones. million hectares, spreading a choking haze across 
The crisis’s direct consequences as well as indi- Southeast Asia. Lead emissions from vehicles were 
rect implications of adjustments and policy reforms well above World Health Organization standards. 
exacerbated many existing environmental problems Lead in Manila, for example, had apparently 
and created additional ones. The financial crisis decreased some children’s 1Q scores by 4 or more 
alone, however, is not responsible for all these points. Urban air and water pollution was at times 
changes. Indeed, isolating the implications of the overwhelming, especially in the megacities of 
a Ee a err ea Manila, Jakarta, and Bangkok. Many of the poor in 
PETER DAUVERGNE is a senior lecturer in the department of Southeast Asia and the South Pacific did not have 
ernment and international relations at the University of Sy access to clean drinking water or adequate sewage 
This essay ts adapted from “Globalisation, Asias 1997 Finan- systems. Companies had disposed of substantial 


Starin Rai, and Andrew Scot, eds. Development and he autities of hazardous wastes improperly. Mean- 
Challenge of Globalisation (London: Intermediate Technology while, steady population increases were adding to 
Development Group, forthcoming). these environmental problems. The population in 
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Asian megacities was 126 million in 1995, with 
trends showing that this would more than triple 
by 2025, reaching 382 million people. 

Studies since the outbreak of the crisis show that 
the specific causes of the economic downturns var- 
ied considerably across and within countries. While 
economic globalization set the stage and perhaps 
even magnified the crisis, a mixture of specific 
regional and domestic factors sparked the crisis. 
These included excessive economic expansion 
backed largely by private debt, inadequate regulation 
of, and weaknesses within, financial institutions; col- 
lusion, corruption, monopolies, and other inappro- 
priate government—business relations; and external 
economic pressures and domestic political instabil- 
ity. The initial response to the crisis, both domestic 
and international, also seemed to exacerbate it. 

The crisis started in Thailand and spread to 
South Korea, Indonesia, and finally the rest of Asia. 
Even countries such as Vietnam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia—with nonconvertible currencies, no stock 
exchanges, and largely rural and agrarian popula- 
tions—were gradu- 
ally dragged into 
the crisis as foreign 





Poverty, lower incomes, and unemployment 


Many examples exist of poor people managing 
resources effectively, particularly when local institu- 
tions and social interaction create supportive condi- 
tions. Yet greater poverty and people's search for 
income—especially when this arises unexpectedly— 
frequently intensifies pressure on surrounding 
resources like land and water. Since the start of the 
crisis in Indonesia, for example, increasing numbers 
of local people have turned to illegal logging, min- 
ing, and fishing. The Indonesian government esti- 
mates that 62,000 illegal miners are now operating 
in Indonesia, twice the number of legal miners. 
Many of these illegal miners are protected by local 
and regional politicians, bureaucrats, and military 
officers. The Indonesian minister of mining and 
energy, Bambang Yudhoyono, estimated in mid-2000 
that illegal miners were extracting 30 tons of gold, 
4 million tons of coal, 3,600 tons of tin, and 2,800 
carats of diamonds every year. 

After mid-1997, unemployment increased while 
real wages fell in cities and towns throughout Asia. 
In Indonesia and Thailand this apparently stemmed 
the flow of rural 
migrants to urban 
areas, also pushing 


investment, tour- are inextricably intertwined with environmental change. some people back 


ism, and exports 
linked to Asia fell 

Indonesia suffered the greatest economic tur- 
moil. The economy shrank in 1998 by 13.7 per- 
cent. In 1997 and 1998 the Indonesian rupiah 
depreciated, at times fluctuating wildly. In July 
1997 the exchange rate was approximately 2,450 
rupiahs to the United States dollar; by September 
1998 it was about 11,000 rupiahs to the dollar. 
Prices for essential goods soared while real wages 
fell by roughly 30 percent. Many people in the 
sprawling slums of Jakarta faced food and nutrition 
shortages in 1998. 

These changes will affect ordinary Indonesians 
well into the future. The United Nations Children’s 
Fund (UNICEF) estimated in October 1998 that the 
crisis had pushed at least half of all Indonesian chil- 
dren under two years of age into malnourishment, 
while 65 percent of children under three had become 
anemic. According to UNICEF, this potentially threat- 
ens the intellectual ability of an entire generation, 
especially when coupled with a rise in school 
dropouts and a fall in health standards. 


RESOURCES AND FINANCIAL NECESSITY 
Poverty, lower incomes, and unemployment are 
inextricably intertwined with environmental change. 





to the countryside, 
although the exact 
numbers are uncertain. This return had immedi- 
ate impacts on rural environmental resources. For 
example, by January 1999, unemployed workers 
from Bangkok who had returned to their villages 
were starting to occupy state forests to obtain land. 
The Indonesian government actively encouraged 
migration back to the countryside by making it 
relatively cheap for over 3 million urban workers 
to travel home for the 1997-1998 Ramadan holi- 
day, while not providing support for the return 
journey. One indication of the apparent trend 
“back to the countryside” is an Indonesian Cen- 
tral Bureau of Statistics survey that found agricul- 
tural employment in Indonesia increased by 5.6 
million workers between February 1997 and 
February 1998. 

Although the increase in agricultural employ- 
ment in Indonesia alleviated some social and envi- 
ronmental pressures on cities and towns during the 
crisis, it simultaneously intensified pressure on 
rural agricultural land and water, especially since 
many migrants do not have the background for sus- 
tainable agricultural practices. Marginal lands and 
forests are especially vulnerable as migrants and 
farmers stake out new areas. 


BACK TO THE LAND—AND OUT TO SEA 

Why have Asian governments found expanding 
and supporting agriculture an attractive response to 
the economic and social effects of Asia’s financial 
crisis? William D. Sunderlin at the Center for Inter- 
national Forestry Research in Bogor, Indonesia cites 
five main reasons. First, the agricultural sector is 
less dependent on foreign currency inputs; thus the 
crisis affected this sector less. Second, adequate 
food supplies are essential for social and political 
stability; therefore, governments had strong incen- 
tives to support this sector, especially when facing 
strong social pressures, as in Indonesia. Third, the 
agricultural sector is critical for absorbing unem- 
ployed urban workers who have migrated back to 
the countryside in search of work as well as rural 
youth who no longer leave to obtain urban employ- 
ment. In this way agricultural employment was a 
crucial “social safety valve” during the crisis. 
Fourth, increasing domestic agricultural output 
reduces the costs of expensive, yet essential, agri- 
cultural imports such as rice, soybeans, and wheat. 
Finally, and in Sunderlin’s view most important, the 
depreciation of the local currency allows countries 
like Indonesia to sell agricultural goods on the 
international market much more cheaply in terms 
of United States dollars—which is also the case for 
timber, mineral, and fish exports. Moreover, the 
costs of agricultural production are primarily in the 
local currency (except for fertilizer and chemicals), 
while the profits often are in dollars. 

In October 1998, Indonesian Forestry and Plan- 
tations Minister Muslimin Nasution reiterated the 
government view that agribusiness was an impor- 
tant engine to help pull Indonesia out of the eco- 
nomic downturn. But expanding plantations will 
generate great environmental pressures. Moves to 
expand the production of cocoa, coffee, shrimp, 
rubber, and pepper will increase these pressures. 

Many Southeast Asian commodities fared well on 
world markets in the first year and a half of the cri- 
sis. For example, from mid-1997 to January 1998, 
the producer price of cocoa in Indonesia increased 
sixfold. From October 1998 to September 1999, 
Indonesia produced 336,000 tons of cocoa, a 6 per- 
cent jump from the previous marketing year; the 
Indonesian Cocoa Association expects that the 
country will be producing 500,000 tons of cocoa by 
2005. Like cocoa, Indonesian coffee exports 
boomed in the first year of the crisis. By mid-1998 
Indonesia had surpassed Viemam as Asias largest 
producer. While some coffee families prospered, 
this boom hampered government efforts to reclaim 
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conservation forests as high coffee prices encour- 
aged some families relocated from conservation 
forests to return and again grow coffee. 

- As with agricultural exports, promoting fish 
exports is a logical response to the currency deval- 
uations. Former Indonesian Agriculture Minister 
Soleh Solahudin saw great potential in such 
exports. In October 1998 he declared that “Indone- 
sia has a good chance of becoming the world’s 
biggest fishery commodity exporter.” He pointed 
to one firm whose 1998 profits equaled all com- 
bined earnings from its previous 12 years of oper- 
ation. He estimated that revenue from exports of 
sea fishery commodities in 2003 would reach $2.64 
billion, while exports of coastal fishery commodi- 
ties would hit $7.36 billion. Shrimp-breeding 
ponds in coastal areas were, in his view, especially 
important. To support these efforts, Soleh Sol- 
ahudin announced in 1998 that the government 
was working on a scheme to provide fishers with 
low-interest credit, similar to the credit that some 
rice farmers now receive. 

Yet fishing policies in the Asia-Pacific are often 
ineffective or distortionary. Low user fees undermine 
government revenues and encourage overfishing. 
Policy monitoring and enforcement are weak, even 
in environmentally sensitive areas. This has led the 
World Bank to call attention to “substantial over- 
harvesting of aquatic resources” in the region. 

The financial crisis has also contributed to some 
changes in fishing practices, including illegal activ- 
ities. While these changes have not yet been sys- 
tematically documented, some anecdotal evidence 
does exist. In Indonesia, despite severe damage to 
coral reefs, the use of dynamite to sweep fish froma 
specific area appeared to increase during the crisis. 
The use of cyanide to capture large fish for display 
tanks in cities like Hong Kong and Singapore also 
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appeared to become more common, even though 
this practice often kills the smaller fish in the area. 

The number of smaller, owner-operated fishing 
boats in Indonesia also appeared to rise. Higher 
diesel-fuel prices seemed to encourage some fishers 
to stay closer to shore or to move to new locations, 
altering their type of catch. More fishers also 
seemed to become involved in poaching. Some 
appeared to be selling from their boats at sea (to 
Japanese buyers, for example) rather than going 
through regulated markets on land. Hegal fishing 
in Indonesia was so extensive by the end of the 
1990s that, according to the Indonesian National 
Bureau of Statistics, the value of the annual illegal 
fish trade had reached $4 billion, accounting for 
three-quarters of Indonesias total fish trade. 

Urban-to-rural migration also appeared to put 
more pressure on local fish supplies. Rising prices 
in local currency for animals and eggs appeared to 
reinforce this trend by pushing up local con- 
sumption of fish products (although lower real 
incomes and unemployment simultaneously 
pushed down overall consumption). 


MORE OR LESS DEFORESTATION? 

Although the financial crisis contributed in some 
respects to more intense environmental pressures 
on land and sea resources, in the case of tropical 
timber production the crisis brought a welcome 
respite from logging rates that were well over theo- 
retically sustainable levels in much of Southeast 
Asia and Melanesia. 

Japan and South Korea are the main tropical 
timber importers for Southeast Asia and Melanesia. 
Recessions and a slowdown in construction in 
Japan and South Korea drove down demand and 
prices for tropical timber at the end of 1997 and in 
1998. In 1997 Japan's tropical log imports were 5 
percent lower than the previous year, and in 1996 
imports sank another 42 percent. South Korean 
tropical log imports were 44 percent lower in 1998. 

Largely because of the economic downturns in 
South Korea and Japan, total natural forest produc- 
tion fell across the tropical Asia-Pacific. In the 
Solomon Islands, for example, production only 
reached 637,000 cubic meters in 1997 and about 
650,000 cubic meters in 1998, far lower than a few 
years earlier when production exceeded 800,000 
cubic meters. Production also fell in the larger tim- 
ber-producing countries. The International Tropical 
Timber Organization estimates that commercial log 
production in Indonesia, for example, fell from 31.5 
million cubic meters in 1996 to 28.5 million in 


1998. Coupled with the leadership changes in the 
Solomon Islands and Indonesia, the drop in demand 
for tropical timber helped create greater opportuni- 
ties in both countries to reform timber manage- 
ment. Hilda Kari, former Solomon Islands minister 
of forests, environment, and conservation, even 
went as far as claiming in late October 1998 that the 
Asian financial crisis may have been a blessing, end- 
ing the “looming environmental destruction.” 

Yet serious problems remain. Total log produc- 
tion in the Solomon Islands in 1997 and 1998 was 
still well over the theoretically sustainable level of 
about 250,000 cubic meters. In Indonesia illegal 
cutting may now exceed legal harvests, pushing 
production far above sustainable levels (about 22 
million cubic meters). Moreover, many companies 
simply stockpiled logs or left them lying in the for- 
est. Karis assessment of the crisis as a “blessing” 
also seems overly simplistic, or at least highly opti- 
mistic, especially since the crisis left the govern- 
ment of the Solomon Islands—which relied on log 
exports for about half of its export earnings—on 
the verge of financial collapse, with the total value 
of log exports in 1998 only reaching $36 million, 
a 47 percent drop from 1997. 

Nevertheless, umportant policy and administra- 
tive changes were made to forest management at 
the end of the 1990s in both the Solomon Islands 
and Indonesia. Until he was forced to resign in a 
June 2000 coup, Solomon Islands Prime Minister 
Bartholomew Uhufa’alu’s government had instituted 
several forest-reform measures, including legisla- 
tion to improve the process of determining cus- 
tomary forest rights and reaching agreements for 
timber sales. In Indonesia, the government, under 
pressure from the International Monetary Fund to 
eliminate cartels and sever some collusive links 
between state and business officials, ended the 
Indonesian Wood Panel Association’s formal 
monopoly of the plywood industry in March 1998. 
(Under the control of President Suharto crony Bob 
Hasan, APKINDO, as the association is known, dom- 
inated Indonesia’s timber industry for the past 
decade.) Jakarta also has announced plans for 
numerous reforms to forest policies, including lim- 
iting the size of concessions, transferring licenses 
obtained through corruption or nepotism to coop- 
eratives, forbidding new forest concessions, auc- 
tioning revoked concession licenses, and putting 
greater emphasis on community forestry. 

These changes, however, will not automatically 
translate into less pressure on Indonesia's forests. 
Because it is more profitable than raw-lumber 


exporting, many companies are moving into palm 
oil, rubber, and pulp and paper plantations, the 
expansion of which has already contributed to 
extensive environmental damage. Some reforms will 
have mixed environmental effects, such as remov- 
ing restrictions on foreign direct investment in the 
palm oil industry and efforts to liberalize the tim- 
ber trade. Some reforms may be illusionary, as infor- 
mal rules and connections continue despite formal 
changes. Moreover, government commitment to 
implement reforms is inconsistent. By late 1998 the 
World Bank had become so frustrated with Jakarta’s 
lack of forest-management reform that it suspended 
disbursement of a $400-million loan. 

The long-term impact of the crisis on effective for- 
est management is even less optimistic. Several 
trends could increase economic and social pressures. 
The tropical timber industry in Southeast Asia and 
Melanesia has already 
started to rebound. In 
Indonesia demand for 
plywood began surg- 
ing in April 1998 
after a new Chinese 
government policy to 
reduce logging in 
China by 60 percent. By mid-1998 Malaysia’s deci- 
sion to restrict timber exports further stimulated 
demand for Indonesian plywood from other Asian 
countries. Meanwhile, demand from the United 
States, Europe, and the Middle East remained rea- 
sonably strong. Firms began to rehire millworkers. 
And, although total plywood exports for 1998 fell 
somewhat, the forest industry as a whole came close 
to meeting its export target of $8.3 billion, partly on 
the strength of the pulp-and-paper industry. 

Moreover, new migrants to rural areas, along with 
governments and firms, have strong financial incen- 
tives to clear land and forests. The economic and 
social effects of the crisis also have made it far more 
difficult for governments to monitor and enforce 
environmental policies as well as control illegal log- 
ging. The Indonesia-UK Tropical Forest Management 
Program estimates that over 32 million cubic meters 
of timber was illegally cut in 1998. Some of the worst 
practices are in Kalimantan, the southern, Indone- 
sian section of Borneo. Indonesia’ secretary general 
of the Ministry of Forestry and Plantations, Suripto, 
admitted that every month as much as 100,000 cubic 
meters of illegal timber is smuggled from Tarakan, 
East Kalimantan to the Malaysian state of Sabah. 

The rapid expansion of plantations will also put 


some of the greatest pressures on the remaining 


The economic and social effects of the crisis 
also have made it far more difficult for governments 
to monitor and enforce environmental policies 
as well as control illegal logging. 
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Asia-Pacific forests. The effects of the financial cri- 
sis have created strong incentives to increase the 
number of large plantations, especially as capital 
starts to flow back into the region. The most ambi- 
tious efforts are seen in Indonesia. In 1994, forest 
plantations covered approximately 3.8 million 
hectares of Indonesia. This area had more than 
doubled by the end of 1998. The future will see 
even more plantations. The government hopes to 
make Indonesia one of the world’s top pulp and 
paper producers and would like to overtake 
Malaysia as the largest producer of palm oil (used 
to make margarine, cooking oil, and soap). This is 
a large goal since Malaysia is also aggressively 
expanding palm oil exports. 

Indonesia is already a formidable challenger to 
Malaysian palm oil producers, exporting more than 
$1 billion worth of palm oil and palm oil products 
in 1996. Over the 
last 10 years, palm 
oil plantations grew 
to more than 2 mil- 
lion hectares. By 2005 
the Indonesian gov- 
ernment hopes to 
increase the area for 
palm oil production to 5.5 million hectares. 

The effects of the financial crisis have laid a foun- 
dation for further expansion. Reforms imposed by 
the International Monetary Fund have reduced con- 
straints on foreign direct investment in palm oil 
plantations. Equally important, the depreciation of 
the rupiah has created a potential for even greater 
profits. With lower export taxes, lower domestic 
interest rates, more available land as a result of 
major forest fires in 1997 and 1998, and growing 
global demand for crude palm oil, the sector looks 
set to take off at an even faster rate, especially if 
Malaysia and Indonesia collaborate to control world 
crude palm oil prices. 

The development of palm oil, rubber, and 
industrial wood plantations can severely damage 
the surrounding environment. In Sabah, Malaysia, 
for example, the Kampung Sukau village security 
and development committee chair has warned that 
the “people in the plantations use tons of chemi- 
cals for the oil palm trees and they eventually flow 
into ditches and end up in the river. Our river is 
becoming severely polluted.” The greatest envi- 
ronmental impact of plantation companies has 
been their direct role in igniting the forest fires of 
1997 and 1998 that swept Indonesia’s outer 
islands. Klaus Topfer, executive director of the 
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United Nations Environment Program, remarked 
in April 1998 that Indonesia's “forest fires may 
turn out to be one of the greatest ecological disas- 
ters of the millennium.”! 


DIRTIER AIR AND WATER 

The smoke from Indonesias forest fires also 
added to the generally poor air quality that already 
affects many Southeast Asian cities. In the mid- 
1990s the United Nations Environment Program 
ranked Bangkok as the second most polluted city 
in the world, after Mexico City. Jakarta was third. 

Particulates and lead pose two of the greatest 
threats to human health in Asia. Motorcycles, diesel 
trucks and buses, industrial plants (especially small 
and medium-sized plants), and kerosene are the 
main sources of particulate emissions. Leaded gaso- 
line is the primary source of lead. However, lower 
incomes and industrial output during the financial 
crisis appeared to reduce air and lead pollution as 
fewer vehicles and industries operated, although 
this has not been statistically verified. 

Stll, on the assumption that Indonesia would not 
quickly recover to previous levels of industrial out- 
put, the World Bank has predicted that by this year 
the crisis would lower particulate emissions in 
Indonesia by 17 percent and lead by 20 percent 
from previously projected levels. Any positive envi- 
ronmental impact on air pollution in Indonesia, 
however, is unlikely to last long as new invest- 
ment—which often brings cleaner technologies— 
stagnates. Moreover, remaining industries now have 
less capital to invest in environmental technologies. 
In this context, firms are also more likely to sidestep 
environmental, health, and safety standards to 
reduce costs. Finally, the immediate and longer-term 
effects of the crisis have undermined the ability and 
willingness of governments to enforce stricter stan- 
dards on vehicles, a crucial step toward reducing 
urban air pollution. As a result, the World Bank has 
also predicted that “the medium-term impact of the 
crisis... will... increase the average emissions per 
unit of GDP by 5 to 10 percent in 2005.” 

-At the same time, fewer government subsidies for 
fuel—such as those in Indonesia for diesel to sup- 
port public transportation, and kerosene to help 
poor households with cooking and lighting—could 
partially offset these more negative changes by rais- 


ing prices, lowering consumption, and fostering 


lFor more on the forest fires, see Peter Dauvergne, “Burn- 
ing Down Indonesia: The Polincs of Forest Fires,” The Asta- 
Pacific Magazine, number 11 (1998). 


greater efficiency. Fully removing fuel subsidies may 
well be impractical, however, since it has potentially 
explosive political and social repercussions, as the 
riots in Indonesia following the fuel price hikes on 
May 5, 1998 demonstrated. The Indonesian gov- 
ernment abandoned these measures within a week. 

A similar scenario of greater air pollution in the 
long term appears likely in the Philippines and 
Thailand, although no conclusive data are yet avail- 
able. One indication of the potential for a long-term 
increase in air pollution was the decision by the 
Thai government in 1998 to delay introducing the 
Euro 2000 standards for diesel buses because of the 
large number of unsold vehicles. 

Unlike particulates and lead, in some cases the 
financial crisis worsened water pollution in the 
short term. This has had an especially great impact 
on the lives of poor people. Even before the crisis, 
the World Bank estimated that dirty water and 
inadequate sanitation was lowering the average life 
expectancy of people in the Asia-Pacific by almost 
two years. 

Irrigation systems in Southeast Asia are unreli- 
able and urban water supplies are often filthy in 
part because of poor sanitation facilities. The Asian 
Development Bank estimated in 1997 that “despite 
rapid and steady growth in income and wealth, at 
least one in three Asians still has no access to safe 
drinking water, and at least one in two has no 
access to sanitation services. Only in Africa is the 
situation worse.” 

The amount of suspended solids in water sources 
provides a general measure of water pollution. 
Shakeb Afsah, senior policy adviser to the US-Asia 
Environmental Partnership, estimated that the finan- 
cial crisis lowered monthly output from industrial 
plants in Indonesia by 18 percent in the second half 
of 1997. Yet over this time the amount of organic 
waste per unit of industrial effluent jumped by more 
than 15 percent, apparently because more factories 
simply dumped untreated waste. As Afsah notes, 
“This finding contradicts the simple view that slower, 
lower or negative economic growth will reduce 
industrial pollution. On the contrary, pollution may 
increase because factories adjust their abatement 
effort in response to the lower regulatory inspection 
and enforcement, and higher pollution control costs.” 

Afsah’s work supports the argument that water 
pollution in some locations has increased since the 
crisis began as firms have exploited weaker gov- 
ernment efforts to monitor and enforce regulations. 
It further points to the strong possibility that ille- 
gal dumping of toxic wastes has also increased, 


which would pose a serious health threat. Already, 
from 1975 to 1988, toxic waste releases had 
increased in Thailand by 1,200 percent and in the 
Philippines by 800 percent. 

Aggregate figures do not of course reveal shifts 
in the specific location of water pollution. Even if 
the amount of water pollution increased overall, 
some communities will have benefited from the clo- 
sure of an environmentally destructive firm, such 
as when the textile plant in Lagadar village in 
Indonesia, with a reputation for dumping waste 
into the nearby river, closed in mid-1998. 


THE ENVIRONMENTAL COSTS, AND OPPORTUNITIES 

Globalization is a complex process with diverse, 
multifaceted, and uneven implications for environ- 
mental management. As part of this process, envi- 
ronmental ideas and the rhetoric of sustainable 
development have spread worldwide, reaching even 
the remotest parts of the Asia-Pacific. All states in 
the Asia-Pacific now have environmental agencies 
and environmental sections within government 
departments and many have signed numerous 
international environmental agreements. 

Nongovernmental organizations such as Green- 
peace and the World Wide Fund for Nature, as 
well as international lenders like the World Bank, 
now place even greater pressure on governments 
to address environmental problems. Even corpo- 
rations have felt forced to develop strategies to 
cope with the globalization of environmental ideas 
and pressures. This globalization of environmen- 
talism has been critical for the efforts to reform for- 
est Management now under way in many parts of 
the Asia-Pacific. 

Yet at the same time economic globalization has 
left states and firms in the Asia-Pacific more vul- 
nerable to currency speculators, rapid capital flight, 
and market crashes. This has profound environ- 
mental implications. Sudden economic downturns, 
such as the 1997 financial crisis, will profoundly 
disrupt even the best environmental plans. But a 
crash has the equally important effect of altering the 
underlying processes and incentives that drive envi- 
ronmental change. Recognizing these changes and 
then shifting development strategies to integrate the 
new conditions as well as possibly take advantage 
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of new opportunities for reform are essential for 
better long-term sustainable management. 

In the case of the Asian financial crisis, simple 
calculations cannot determine the costs and oppor- 
tunities for environmental management. Instead, 
costs, benefits, and opportunities have occurred 
simultaneously. Some economic costs of the crisis 
contributed to worse environmental conditions, but 
some changes had positive or neutral environmen- 
tal effects. Moreover, different segments of the pop- 
ulation absorbed economic, environmental, and 
social costs to varying degrees. An environmental 
benefit for one group sometimes entailed severe 
economic, social, or even environmental costs for 
another group. As the lens and levels of analysis 
move, and as the underlying prioritization of con- 
cerns shifts, the conclusions regarding the net costs 
will naturally vary. Recognizing these complexities 
means accepting that effects and interventions will 
have multiple interrelated repercussions. It further 
means that careful qualifications must accompany 
broad conclusions and generalizations. 

Relatively little research has been done on the 
environmental implications of the Asian financial 
crisis. This partly reflects the limited reliable data, 
although some patterns and trends have emerged. 
Detailed research is required on changes to water 
quality, industrial pollution, waste disposal, logging, 
fishing, mining, and agriculture. There is also a 
need to examine systematically changes to envi- 
ronmental regulations and budgets, especially how 
the reallocation of resources within environmental 
agencies has affected conservation and enforcement. 
Further research is also necessary to understand the 
mixed environmental implications of changing 
trade and investment patterns. 

Finally, the interconnections among globaliza- 
tion, economic crashes, and environmental change 
must be analyzed. In particular more research is 
needed on how rapid and intense change in a 
regional political economy alters short-term envi- 
ronmental conditions as well as the long-term 
underlying processes and incentives driving envi- 
ronmental change. This research could potentially 
help governments and donors respond more 
quickly and effectively when a financial crisis next 
strikes a developing region of the world. E 
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INTERNATIONAL 


European Union 
September 12—Fourteen of the 15 member states lift diplomatic 


sanctions imposed on Austna in February when the far-right 
Freedom Party jomed that country’s government; last week a 
panel of EU-appointed experts reported that the sanctions 
were fueling natonalism within Austra and were 
counterproductive. 


Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries 

September 28—Concluding its 3-day summıt m Caracas, 
Venezuela—ts first m 25 years—the 11-member cartel issues 
the “Caracas Declaration,” which sets forth OPECS goals, 
mcluding holding meetmgs every 5 years, the cartel also says 
that rich countries demanding increased OPEC oul production 
should cut domestic gasolne taxes and forgive third world 
debt to help poor countnes reduce oil prees. 


World Bank-International Monetary Fund 

September 27—The annual meeting of the 2 international 
fmancial groups ends a day early in Prague after 11,000 police 
yesterday clashed with approximately 12,000 demonstrators in 
the city; police arrested 442 protesters; 70 people, including 58 
police officers, have been myured in the violence since the 
meetings began 2 days ago; during the meetings, World Bank 
and IMF leaders discussed improving the living standards of 
the world’s poor and urged nch countries to lower trade 
barners on exports from poor countries 


AFGHANISTAN 

September 7—The governing Taliban militia captures the 
northern opposition-held town of Taloqan after 2 days of 
heavy fghtng; Taliban officials say 80 opposition fighters have 
been taken prisoner, the opposition and the Taliban have not 
released casualty figures, last month the Taliban captured 
several other northern towns near the Tajik border, Taloqan 
was among the last cities controlled by an alliance led by 
ousted President Burhanuddin Rabbani and former Defense 
Mimster Ahmed Shah Massood. 

September 30—The Taliban captures the strategic northeastern 
Farkhar Gorge, which is the gateway to Samangan, the only 
province suli held by opposition forces, opposition spokesman 
Muhammad Habeel says that opposnon forces have withdrawn 
from the region; earher today, Habeel and the Taliban's offictal 
news media said 6 opposition commanders have switched sides. 


Bouvia 

September 29—Coca-leaf producers and government ofhaals 
begin negotiations in Santa Cruz after 10 people were idiled 
and more than 100 others mfured m protests this week over 
government plans to eradicate coca-leaf production by year’s 
end; striking teachers demanding a 50% wage increase have 
jomed the protests; 2 days ago, thousands of soldiers and 
police confronted coca farmers and teachers m an unsuccessful 
effort to Hft the roadblocks that the farmers set up 2 weeks ago 


in the tropical Chapare region and m the Andean highlands. 


BURUNDI 
September 5—Hutu rebels lall 2 children and injure dozens of 
others in an attack on 2 school buses m the southern Tanzania 


border region; the state news agency says that the rebels 
yesterday attacked military outposts near the capital of 
Bujumbura, killing 2 ctvihans and wounding 2 others; the 
rebels have refused to sign the peace accord with the 
government that was signed last month ın Tanzania by most of 
the warring Hutu parties 

September 27—According to today’s mdependent Radio 
Umrwizero report, Colonel Audace Basuzuguye, a senor 
muhtary commander, was killed 2 days ago in fighting between 
the Tutsi-dommated army and Hutu rebels near Buyumbura, at 
least 9 solchers were myured in the clash 


CANADA 

September 28—Former Prime Muuster Pierre Trudeau dies m 
Montreal, Trudeau, a member of the Liberal Party, served 2 
terms between 1968 and 1984. 


CHINA 

September 4—The Information Center for Human Rights and 
Democracy, a Hong Kong-based human rights group, says that 
the government has indicted 85 members of the China 
Fangcheng Church, which Belymg has declared an “evil cult”; last 
month m Henan province, 130 members of the evangelical 
Christian church were detamed, and 3 Amencan missionary 
members were expelled; the Cardmal Kung Foundation, a US- 
based advocate of the underground Chinese Catholic church, says 
that 24 Cathohcs were arrested last month m Fupan province. 

September 27—-Two members of the banned Falun Gong sect 
have died m detention this month, 1 in a labor camp and the 
other in a psychiatric hospital, according to the Informanon 
Center for Human Rights and , the human nights 
group also says that in the 14 months since the government 
began its crackdown against the spiritual sect, at least 50 other 
Falun Gong followers have died in custody, the government 
denies that the deaths were due to mistreatment 


COLOMBIA 
2—Approxmmately 600 members of the Revolutionary 

Armed Forces of Colombia (FARC), the country’s largest lefinst 
guerrilla group, attacked a communications center on Mount 
Montezuma m the western region yesterday, the rebels were 
unable to take control of the center, which serves as a relay station 
for television signals and cellular and other telephone services, 
army—rebel clashes on the Andean mountain continue, 15 sokhers 
and as many as 50 rebels have been killed in the past 2 days 

September 3—According to government officials, 7 police 
officers and 1 rebel were killed today in a FARC attack on a 
police station in the northern town of Tomarrazon, about 475 
miles from the capital of Bogota; rebels also destroyed the 
town’s public telephone office; in the past 2 months, FARC has 
increased attacks on rural police stations, kalhng at least 231 
police officers this year 

September 19—Gunmen release 25 of at least 80 people they had 
abducted yesterday from 2 restaurants and a family farm in the 
southwestern region; authorities say the kadnappers were 
members of the National Liberanon Army (ELN), the country’s 
second-largest guerrilla group, last year, nearly 3,000 people 
were kidnapped by the ELN or FARC, both of which use the 
ransoms collected to finance thetr war efforts. 


CONGO 

September 12—A tribal mhtia comprised of progovernment 
fighters known as the Ma-Ma attacks the rebel-held town of 
Butembo in the northeastern Masisi region; Ugandan troops 
stationed in the border area loll at least 30 of the attackers, 
according to a rebel spokesman, the number of civilian 
casualhes is not known, the Mai-Mai, who are opposed to the 
Ugandan and Rwandan presence in the eastern part of the 
country, are believed to receive arms and communications 
equipment from the army. 

September 15—Rebel leader Jean-Pierre Bemba, of the Uganda- 
backed Congolese Liberation Movement, says that 6 days ago 
his forces discovered the bodies of 51 civilians who had been 
shot by government troops on September 8 tn the northwestern 
town of Dongo while the soldiers were retreating from a rebel 
offensive, Bemba says that at least 120 other crviltans have been 
lulled by government troops this year, President Laurent Kabila 
has no response; the rebels captured Dongo on September 9 


CROATIA 

30—President Stjepan Mesic fires 7 of 12 army generals 
who had cnncized the government 2 days ago m an open letter 
pubhshed by the major news media; the letter stated that the 
countrys 1991-1995 war of from Yugoslavia hed 
been “crommahz(ed]", several of the letters authors have been 
mentioned as witnesses or possible madictees in mvestigations of 
war ames by the UN war crimes tribunal at The Hague. 
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Union member states have adopted the currency, last week 
central banks in Europe, Japan, and the US spent bilhons of 
dollars m foreign markets to bolster the euro after ts 
dollar value dropped to 84 cents, its lowest pomt since 
entering the market at $1.17 last year. 


FRANCE 

September 24—Voters approve a constitutional amendment to 
shorten the presidential term from 7 years to 5 years; although 
the bill is passed by 73.2% of voters, only 30% of eligible 
voters cast ballots, with more than 1 8 milhon voters returning 
empty or defaced ballots; President Jacques Chirac will finish 
his 7-year term, which ends in 2002. 


INDIA 


Kashmir 

September 6—Accordmg to a police document made public 
today by Agence Prance-Presse, the official death toll in 
regional separatist violence since 1990 is 33,854; the figure 
tncludes 19,781 civilians, 11,757 militants, and 2,316 
government forces, separatists say the combmed total of deaths 
Is twice as 

September 20—Palastanı and government forces engage in 
heavy fighting for the third consecutive day ın the frontier 
region that is claimed by both countries; Pakistan says 7 
civilians were killed and 11 others wounded today when 


DENMARK 


September 28—By a 53.1%-46.9% margin, voters reject adoptmg 
the euro, Europe’s common currency; 11 of the 15 European 
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Indian troops fired 600 shells unto the northern village of 


Dudhnaul; India says 10 Pakistani commandos and 1 Indian 
soldier were also jailed m today’s fighting, while Palastani 


officials say 14 Indian soldiers were killed and 8 others 


seriously wounded. 
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INDONESIA 

September 6—In West Timor province, UN helicopters evacuate 
foreign aid workers to UN-admmustered East Timor after 3 UN 
staff members were lalled during riots by progovernment 
milinas and their supporters m the past few days; 3 UN 
workers are reported mussing and police say another has been 
critically mjured; aid agencies in West Timor had been 
Tepatnating thousands of East Tomorese driven west during the 
mihtta raids that preceded East Trmor’s 1999 independence 
referendum; the causes of the present violence and why UN 
staff are targeted are unclear 

September 13—At least 13 people are killed and 27 others 
injured when a car bomb explodes m the parkang garage of the 
Indonesian Stock Exchange in the capital of Jakarta; police say 
the blast appears to be hnked to former President Suharto’ 
corruption trial, which was to continue m Jakarta today; 
President Abdurrahman Wahid says that Suharto-alhed 
military and political extremists are responsible for a series of 
minor explosions in recent weeks in Jakarta and other cities. 

September 28—The 3-fudge panel of the South Jakarta Court 
dismisses charges of corruption against Suharto after court- 
appointed doctors said he ts medically unfit to stand trial; 
Suharto, who has been under house arrest for more than 4 
with embezzling $550 milhon from charities he controlled while 
president; Suharto and his family also were accused of corruptly 
amassing up to $45 billion during his 32-year rule that ended m 
1998; the attorney generals office says it will appeal the 
decision, following the rulmg, 1 protester reportedly was killed 
and at least 50 others and several security offictals injured tn 
street fightme, more than 50 protesters have been arrested. 

The Jusace Ministry orders the detention of Suharto’ youngest 
son, Hutomo Mandala Putra, known es Tommy Suharto, after the 
Supreme Court overturns a lower-court decision and sentences 
hm to 18 months m pason for corruption; the Supreme Court 
says the younger Subarto had caused losses to the state of $11 
milhon from a land scam m the mid-1990s. 

Hundreds of soldiers and police officers begin a 3-day 
operation to disarm mulitias linked to the deaths of the 3 UN 
workers in West Timor earlier this month; the operation 
comes after militia members failed to observe the government's 
September 27 voluntary disarmament deadline. 


IRAN 

September 21—An appeals court reduces the sentences of 10 
Iranian Jews convicted m July of cooperatmg with Israel; the 
10 men, who initally had been charged with espionage, had 
been sentenced to 4 to 13 years m prison; today’s rulmg 
reduces the tme by 2 to 6 years. 


ISRAEL 

September 27—Attorney General Elyakim Rubmstein says that 
because of msuffictent evidence, former Pome Minister 
Benjamin Netanyahu will not be prosecuted on corruption 
charges; since last year police have suspected that Netanyahu 
and his wife Sarah allegedly conspired with a contractor m an 
legal lackback scheme, stole state gifts, and obstructed justice 
durmg Netanyahu’s 1996-1999 tenure. 

September 30—Government troops and Palestman police in the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip trade gunfire for a third 
consecutive day, at least 12 Palestinians have been killed and 
hundreds of others wounded in violence that began when 
right-wing Likud Party leader Ariel Sharon visited a site m 
Jerusalem's Old City that 1s sacred to both Jews and Mushms 


IVORY COAST 
September 22—General Robert Guel fires Security Minister 
Lassana Palenfo and Transportation Minister Abdoulaye 


Coulibaly, both generals ranking only behind Guel ina 
“technical reshuffle”; Palenfo and Couhbaly are believed to 
have close es to former Prome Minister Alassane Ouattara, 
who was ousted by Guers coup m December 1999 and who is 
planning to run agamst Guel m the presidental election set for 
October 22. 


KOREA, SOUTH 

September 20-—Minuster of Culture and Tourism Park Jie Won 
resigns following news reports that he forced a bank to grant 
busmessmen substantial loans, Park demes the accusations. 


LEBANON 

September 4—Results from yesterday's fmal round of 
parhamentary elections show that former Prime Mmuster Rafik 
Harin and opposition candidates supporting him have won all 
19 Beirut seats, defeating Prime Minister Salim Hoss and 3 of 
his cabinet ministers; in the southern region formerly 
occupied by Israel, a Synan-becked alliance of rival Shute 
Muslim parties, Amal and Hezbollah, wins all of the regions 23 
seats; results also mdicate that members of Hariris political 
bloc or Hariri alhes have won at least a third of the 128 
parlamentary seats in the 2 rounds of vonng (the first round 
was held August 27), President Emile Lahoud says he will 
nommate a prime mmister after consulting with the new 
deputies, who will take their seats on October 17 


MAURITIUS 

September 12—Electoral commissioner Irsam Rahman announces 
that the opposition alliance comprised of the Mouvement 
Militant Mauricien and the Mouvement Soctaliste Mauricien 


has won 54 of 62 parliamentary seats in yesterday's election; the 
governing Labor Partyed coalition earns 6 seats, and a small 


party from nearby Rodnques Island wins 2 seats. 


PAKISTAN 

September 19—Suxteen people are killed and more than 80 
others injured when a bomb explodes m an Islamabad market; 
no group claims responsibility; the government says that 
Indian-sponsored terrorists are responsible for this explosion 
and for more than 40 other bombings around the country this 
year that have lalled 58 people. 


PALESTINIAN AUTHORITY 

September 10—The Palesunian Central Council (PCC), the 129- 
member assembly, delays its scheduled September 
13 declaration of statehood by at least 2 months so that peace 
talks with Israel may continue, the PCC will reconvene on 
November 15, the 12th anniversary of the symbolic Palestinian 
declaration of statehood-in-exile, to assess the talks’ progress 


in settmg up legislative and presidennal elections and 
establishing membership in the UN. 


Pru 

September 16—President Alberto Fuytmori announces that new 
presidential elections will be held and that he will not be a 
candidate in those elections; m May, Fuyimon was elected toa 
third 5-year term amid accusations by the opposition and 
other nations of vote-fixing, the announcement comes after a 
national television broadcast on September 14 of a videotape 

Luis Alberto Koun, an opposition legislator, 

accepting $15,000 from National Intelligence Service head 
Viadimiro Montesinos to switch to the government side. 


September 24—Montesmos flies to Panama to request asylum 
followmg the bribery scandal 

September 28—The congress votes, 101 to 1, with 1 abstention, 
to deactivate within 15 days the National Intelhgence Service; 


m recent years, many in the country have accused the 

of human rights violations; at least 10 legislators have left 
President Fuytmorfs Peru 2000 party since the scandal broke, 
depriving him of a majority in the 120-seat lawmaking body. 


PHILIPPINES 

September 9—Members of Abu Sayyaf, an Islamic militant 
group, release the last 4 Westerners who were abducted with 
17 other people from a Jolo Island diving resort on April 23; 
the ransom for the European hostages, $1 million each, is 
part of $25 million offered by Libyan leader Muammar 
Qaddah, who has acted as negonator, rebels from various 
Abu Sayyaf factions still hold 2 French journalists, 13 
Filrpinos, and 1 American. 

September 19—Government troops rescue 2 French 
who were among the hostages bemng held by Abu Sayyaf rebels 
on Jolo Island 


RUSSIA 

September 8—Defense Minister Igor Sergeyev says that the 
armed forces will be cut by 30%, or 350,000 troops, over the 
next 3 years; last month, President Vladimir Putin said he 
would reduce the country’s nuclear arsenal to 1,500 warheads, 
less than half that permitted under the 1993 START I nuclear 
arms reduction treaty signed with the US; the cuts are largely 
seen as an effort to conserve resources in the country’s 
detenorating military 

September 27—President Putm postpones scheduled military 
cuts, saying no “wholesale, massive reductions” of the armed 
forces will occur, Prune Minister Mikhail Kasyanov and 
security adviser Sergei Ivanov have recommended that Putin 
postpone the decision unul November to allow the mihtary to 
determine the proposed reform’s economic implicanons. 


SPAIN 

September 15—in a joint operation with the Spanish Civil 
Guard, French police arrest Ignacio Gracia Arregui, the 
reputed head of the Basque separatist group Euskadi Ta 
Askatasuna (ETA), in the town of Bidart m the French Basque 
region; Arregui was wanted for ordering the failed 1995 
assassination attempt against King Juan Carlos; earher this 
week, 20 ETA members were arrested 1n Spain. 


SRi LANKA 

September 17—In the northern aty of Chavakachcheri, 111 
people are lalled, including some government troops, and 228 

" others wounded when rebel fighters of the Liberation Tigers of 
Tamil Eelam (LTTE) launch a counterattack agaist 
government troops who earlier today had captured the city; 
durmg the government offensive to take the city, 4 soldiers 
were killed and 46 others injured; more than 62,400 people 
have been killed m the 17-year conflict in which the LTTE has 
fought the government for a separate Tamil homeland in the 
north and east. 

September 18—At least 3 policeman are killed and 6 others 
injured when a bomb explodes at a police checkpoint near the 
eastern town of Kalmunai, authonties beheve LTTE rebels are 
responsible for the attack. 

September 19—According to military and police officials, 24 
soldiers were killed today m the northeastern part of the 
country when LTTE rebels detonated an antipersonnel mine 
beneath their truck near Trincomalee city, 140 miles northeast 
of the capital, Colombo. i 

September 29—LTTE rebels tell civilians hving in the northern 
Jaffna penmsula to evacuate therr homes as the rebels continue 
to strike against military forces in the region; the government 

that 32 soldiers and 120 rebels have been kiled m the 


past 4 days of fighting. 
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Anatol Lieven’ strongly worded attack (“Through a 
Distorted Lens Chechnya and the Western Media,” 
October 2000) on the lack of a comparative and “his- 
toricist” approach ın much of today’s academic and 
journalistic writing about Russia's current foreign pol- 
icy 1s absolutely correct.* It is a pity that he does not 
see that a similar approach was needed in analyzing 
Soviet foreign policy. 

He could, and should, be equally forthright in 
attacking the massed ranks of Sovietologists and Rus- 
sophobes who failed to understand that Lenin, Stalin, 
Khrushchev, and Brezhnev behaved no differently from 
state leaders in other countmes in that they almost 
always put expediency and their vision of the national 
interest well ahead of their publicly proclaimed ideol- 

ogy and moral principles. Why is it only now, when 
Soviet communism is no more, that we should sud- 
denly start to look at Russian defense and foreign pob- 
cies objectively and comparatively? 

When the danger of an East-West nuclear war was 
far more real than it is now, surely it was even more 
incumbent on professionals to remain cool and sensible 
in their analysis rather than letung hatred of Soviet com- 
munism blind them. 

If I may make a promotion—though it is not a pro- 
motion since the book is long out of pmnt and 
unbuyable—I tried to také this approach in my 1983 
book, The Limits of Soviet Power (published in the United 
States as Soviet Power), at a time when the Reagan admin- 
istration was banging on about evil empires, the cia was 
grossly exaggerating the Soviet weapons program, and 
both were misunderstanding the extent of Soviet influ- 
ence in Africa, the Middle East, and Central America. 

Like peace, unprejudiced analysis and professional 
standards are indivisible. 





Jonathan Steele 
The Guardian 
London 


Anatol Lieven writes against what he : - 
phobia” and declares that he “cannot a cee 
should be judged by utterly different standards than 
those applied to other countries, or that chauvinist big- 
otry on the part of Wester commentators should be 
allowed to mislead their hapless audiences,” 

TR i a ede ae 


*This letter those that follow, and Ana ven5 respo 
. , ; tol Lieven 
originally appeared on “Johnson's Russia List” on cae 
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Utterly different? But I was certain that not long ago 
the United States had launched a miHtary assault on Iraq. 
And | thought that war crimes trials were now under 
way against Yugoslavia. In my youth, I seem to recall the 
fairly strong words of some people atmed at United States 
attacks on Viemmam. 

Bigotry? I confess that I cannot quite decide whether 
I should be offended. Perhaps I am alone in this, but 
Lieven’s comments mng for me unsettlingly like those 
of the protagonists employer in the brilliant film The 
Remains of the Day, where a remote English nobleman 
is depicted as giving aid and comfort to the nse of 
Adolph Hitler based on his own profound insights 
about the “misunderstood” Germans and his insistence 
in fairness. 1, for one, am not convinced by Lieven’s 
rather peremptory defense of his analysis in this 

regard, and frankly think he ought to let the chips fall 
where they may. 

Having lived four years ın Russia, I know that the 
net effect of Lieven’s analysis will be, among Russians, 
nothing but encouragement of connnued rationaliza- 
tion and of the status quo, safe ın the knowledge that 
Western criticism of Russia is nothing but sanctumo- 
nious hypocrisy and nothing like diagnosis. Indeed | 
wouldn't be surprised if his comments were picked up 
and run by state-owned Russian media, in the way that 
the Larry King interview of President Punn recently 
was. This rationalization will surely lead to the painful 
demise of the Russian nation, whose minuscule pro- 
duction will soon drop below that of even the timest 
European state, and I doubt that dead Russians will 
derive much comfort in the vindication of Lieven’s 
brand of fairness then. 

And if, in the meantime, Russia’s KGB resident 
declines to surrender his power and leads amie 
a renewed period of authontarian horror (one that need 
not have anything like the pernicious bite of Stalinism 
to inflict an equal injury on the nation as currently 
enfeebled), rather than stepping down in eight years to 
become Russias George Washington, perhaps Lieven 
will be invited to comment on that outcome u light of 
his present analysis. 
erin eroens = often criticizes Russia, I am 
ue e contrary, I live and work in 

ussia and don’t recall the last time I had a lengthy 
conversation in person with a non-Russian. I am not 

afraid of Russia, nor do I hate the co 
ments are armed at helpin re Aad 
ping Russia see the dangerous 


his own analysis of this kind allowed him to accurately 


ee the crumbling of the 
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“Resource issues will likely affect world affairs significantly in the years ahead. This impact 
may not always take the form of discord and conflict, but will certainly demand growing 
attention from policymakers. Whether in the economic, environmental, or political-military 
ared, resource concerns are certain to rise on the international policy agenda.” 


Resource Competition and World Politics 


in the Twenty-First Century 
MICHAEL T. KLARE 


ompetition and conflict over access to major 

sources of valuable and essential materi- 

als—water, land, gold, gems, spices, and 
timber—have long been a significant feature of 
international affairs. The initial outward burst of 
European exploration in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries was largely driven by the quest for pre- 
cious resources, as was the period of colonization 
that followed. The onset of industrialization in the 
nineteenth century sparked another worldwide race 
for vital materials, culminating in the global pursuit 
of petroleum. Only with the outbreak of the cold 
war at the end of World War II did resource issues 
lose their preeminent role as the strategic and ideo- 
logical concerns of the superpowers occupying cen- 
ter stage. Now, with the cold war over and a new era 
beginning, resource competition will again play a 
critical role in world affairs. 

The growing impact of resource politics was par- 
ticularly evident in 2000. In March, the UN Security 
Council revealed that the world’s major diamond 
firms were marketing gems acquired from rebel 
forces in Angola in violation of a UN embargo, 
sparking protests in Europe and resulting in the 
adoption of new international restrictions on the 
sale of so-called conflict diamonds. Then, in April, 
landless supporters of President Robert Mugabe of 
Zimbabwe occupied hundreds of white-owned 
farms and demanded the immediate redistribution 
of land, igniting a political crisis that has yet to sub- 
side. And in September a worldwide shortage of 


MICHAEL T. KLARE 1s the Five College Professor of Peace and 
World Secunty Studies at Hampshire College in Amherst, Mas- 
sachusetts, and author of Resource Wars: The New Landscape 
of Global Conflict (New York: Metropolitan Books, forthcoming). 


petroleum and the accompanying surge in prices 
ignited strikes throughout Europe and prompted 
the release of 30 million gallons of oil from Amer- 
ica’s Strategic Petroleum Reserve. 

The current shortage of oil and conflicts over 
arable land do not signify that the world is running 
out of vital resources, as suggested by some. Most 
basic materials—water, energy, minerals, timber, 
and food—are sufficiently plentiful to meet human 
needs for at least the next few decades. But the con- 
sumption of some resources is expanding faster 
than the earth can replenish them, while the price 
of certain commodities is rising beyond the means 
of hundreds of millions of people. The lure of 
instant wealth is also prompting some greedy 
entrepreneurs—timber cutters in Brazil and Indone- 
sia, ivory hunters in Africa, commercial fishers in 
Europe and Asia—to plunder habitats that may 
never recover from the onslaught. As a result, 
resource issues will intrude on international affairs 
in a variety of ways, in some cases producing sig- 
nificant discord and crisis. 

The problem that confronts us at the beginning 


_ of the twenty-first century is that human con- 


sumption of all types of materials is growing at an 
ever-increasing rate, imposing possibly intolerable 
pressures on the world’s existing stockpile of natu- 
ral resources. Until now, humans have been able to 
mitigate these pressures by developing new sources 
of supply—for example, by digging deeper into the 
earth for metals and oil—and by inventing alterna- 
tive materials. No doubt, human ingenuity and the 
power of the market will continue to generate sim- 
ilar solutions. At some point, however, the demand 
for certain commodities will simply overwhelm the 
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available supply, producing widespread shortages 
and driving up the price of what remains; in some 
cases 1t may prove impossible to develop viable sub- 
stitutes. Many species of fish, for example, have 
been so heavily depleted that the available catch, if 
any, commands astronomical prices. And no sub- 
stitute has yet been found for water. As resource 
stocks dwindle and prices rise, economic strains 
will emerge in many societies and the divide 
between those with access to vital materials and 
those without will grow more unsettled and could 
lead to outright hostilities. 

Even if disputes over the distribution of resources 
do not result in conflict, the stresses engendered by 
resource pressures will affect society in a number of 
ways. For many countries, the tempo of economic 
growth will decline as domestic supplies of vital 
materials contract and the price of imports rises. In 
their rush to convert valuable resource stocks into 
cash, moreover, some developing countries will cause 
severe and costly environmental damage. And the 
entire planet will suffer from the by-products of unre- 
stramed resource consumption—among them, green- 
house gas emissions, toxic wastes, and depleted soils. 

Resource issues will undoubtedly figure promi- 
nently in world affairs. Just how prominent will 
depend on the evolution of human consumption 
patterns. The greater the pressure we bring to bear 
on the world’ existing resource base, the higher the 
risk of major trauma. The implications of three 
trends in contemporary human behavior will be 
key: economic globalization, population growth, 
and rapid urbanization. 


THREE TRENDS 

Globalization increases the pressure on resources 
in several ways. Most significant ıs the spread of 
industrialization across the globe, producing a dra- 
matic increase in the demand for energy, minerals, 
and other basic materials. The spurt in energy 
demand is especially evident in the newly industri- 
alized countries of Asia, which are expected to con- 
tinue growing at a rapid pace in the coming 
decades. According to the United States Department 
of Energy, oil consumption in these countries will 
double between 1997 and 2020, creating demand 
for an additional 4.4 billion barrels per year by the 
end of this period. Oil use 1s also rising in other 
developing areas, raising total world consumption 
by 55 percent over this same period. A similar pat- 


1See United States Department of Energy, International 
Energy Outlook 2000 (Washington, D.C., 2000). 


tern ıs evident with respect to natural gas and 
coal—both of which are slated for a major increase 
in consumption over the next few decades. The 
production of all this energy, along with the other 
materials required by the newly industrialized 
countries, will significantly increase the pressures 
already being placed on the global resource base. 
Globalization is also contributing to the emer- 
gence of a new middle class in many parts of the 
world. As these newly affluent families acquire addi- 
tional funds, they often try to duplicate an Ameri- 
can-type lifestyle by acquiring more goods and 
appliances and by moving to larger living quarters— 
all of which generates a steep increase in the con- 
sumption of basic materials. Most notable, perhaps, 
is the growing international demand for private 
automobiles—a process described by the Depart- 
ment of Energy as the “motorization” of the world.1 
Automobile ownership in the developing areas “is 
expected to increase dramatically as economic 
growth continues and personal income rises,” the 
agency reported in 2000. “In many urban centers, 
such as Bangkok, Manila, Jakarta, Shanghai, and 
Mumbai [formerly Bombay], car ownership is 
among the first symbols of emerging prosperity.” By 
2020, the global number of motor vehicles will 
grow to an estimated 1.1 billion units—or 425 mil- 
lion above the level for 1996. Just to produce this 
many vehicles will entail the consumption of vast 
amounts of iron, aluminum, and other commodi- 
ties; once in operation, moreover, they will consume 
millions of gallons of oil per day, year after year. 
Finally, globalization affects the global resource 
equation by extending the worldwide reach of 
multinational companies. These companies provide 
unprecedented economic opportunities for many 
poor and isolated countnes, but also invite the 
unsustainable exploitation of these countries’ nat- 
ural resources and facilitate the entry of warlords, 
insurgent groups, and corrupt military factions into 
resource-related enterprises. As recently reported 
by the uN, some of these local actors have used their 
ties to multinational firms to finance the acquisition 
of arms and other materiel. In Liberia, for example, 
the former rebel leader Charles Taylor traded tim- 
ber and mineral rights for the money needed to 
purchase weapons; in Sierra Leone, as in Angola, 
the rebels traded diamonds for guns. These trans- 
actions have increased the duration and severity of 
many internal conflicts, producing vast human suf- 
fering and placing a mammoth burden on the 
world’s humanitarian aid organizations. 
Population growth is also adding to the pressure 


on resource supplies. According to the World 
Resources Institute, the world’s population will reach 
8 billion people by 2025—some 2 billion more than 
in 2000. These 2 billion additional people will need 
to be fed, housed, clothed, and otherwise provided 
with basic necessities, producing a corresponding 
requirement for food, water, wood, metals, fibers, 
and other materials. Although the earth can supply 
these materials, at least in the amounts needed fora 
_ relatively modest standard of living, it cannot con- 
tinue to sustain an ever-growing human population 
and satisfy the rising expectations of the world’s mid- 
die and upper classes. 

Of all basic necessities, water is the one most 
likely to be affected by population growth. Beyond 
that required for drinking, personal hygiene, and 
food production, water is also needed for a wide 
variety of industrial processes. Fortunately, the 
world possesses sufficient renewable supplies of 
fresh water to satisfy current requirements and to 
sustain some increase in 
the human population. 
But the pressure on many 
key supply sources is 
growing, suggesting that 
severe shortages will 
develop in some water- 
scarce areas over the next few decades. This is espe- 
cially true in the Middle East, where fresh water is 
already m short supply and population growth rates 
are among the world’s highest. Unless the existing 
sources of supply are used more efficiently, or the 
desalination of seawater proves more affordable, 
competition over access to water will intensify in 
these areas and could lead to war. 

Another global trend with considerable impact 
on the resource equation 1s urbanization. Through- 
out the world—and especially in the developing 
areas—people are moving from rural areas to towns 
and cities in search of jobs and economic opportu- 
nities. According to the World Resources Institute, 
the world’s urban population surged from 1.5 bil- 
lion people in 1975 to 2.6 billion in 1995, and is 
expected to jump again to 5.1 billion by 2025. 
Many of these people are moving to already large 
cities: in 1995 an estimated 298 million people were 
living in the world’s 25 largest cities, and, by 2015, 
1.7 billion people will be living in cities of over 1 
million population. This has enormous implications 
for global resource stocks because urban commu- 
nities tend to consume more energy, water, and 
building materials than rural communities, and 
because cities also generate far more waste products 





The greater the pressure we bring to bear 
on the world’s existing resource base, 
the higher the risk of major trauma. 
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than rural areas. The outward expansion of cities 
and suburbs is also usurping areas previously used 
for agriculture, thereby adding to the pressure on 
the world’s remaining supply of arable land. 

From a resource perspective, the impact of 
urbanization cannot always be distinguished from 
that of globalization and population growth. All 
these phenomena are adding to the worldwide 
demand for water, energy, and other basic resources. 
But the concentration of more people in large cities 
does have an especially pronounced impact on 
global water supplies because urban areas require 
vast quantities of water for sanitation and food 
preparation, and also because cities produce copi- 
ous wastes that are often poured into rivers and 
lakes—thereby diminishing the amount of clean 
water available to other users. Providing adequate 
supplies of clean water to large urban populations 
will, therefore, prove to be one of the most demand- 
ing tasks facing local and national leaders in the 
twenty-first century. 

Globalization, popula- 
tion growth, and urban- 
ization will thus impose 
substantial and growing 
pressures on the world’s 
natural resource base in 
future decades. When assessing the impact of the 
pressure these forces will have on natural resources, 
the impact of a fourth major trend—technology— 
must be considered. 


TECHNOLOGY’S AMBIGUOUS IMPACT 

Technology will affect the global resource equa- 
tion in various ways. New technologies can expand 
the supply side of the equation by permitting the 
exploitation of materials once considered inaccessi- 
ble (such as oil deposits located beneath the oceans 
and in remote parts of Siberia) and by reducing the 
cost of desalination, solar energy collection, and 
other mnovative methods of resource creation. 
Technology can also help reduce demand by facili- 
tating the more efficient use of existing materials 
(for example, through the introduction of fuel-effi- 
cient vehicles) and by creating new, low-resource- 
consuming modes of production and transportation. 
Many engineers have argued, for example, that the 
widespread use of vehicles powered by electro- 
chemical fuel cells would greatly reduce global 
petroleum requirements. 

But not all technological progress will result in 
an improved resource picture. Much of the world is 
still in the early stages of motorization, and the 
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expanding ownership of gasoline-powered cars will 
produce a steadily increasing demand for 
petroleum. Arr travel is expected to rise at a double- 
digit rate in much of the world, further adding to 
the demand for oil. The development of high-tech, 
computer-driven industries in both the developed 
and developing parts of the world is also generat- 
ing an unanticipated surge in demand for electric- 
ity, producing periodic blackouts and brownouts in 
some fast-growing areas. And while the introduc- 
tion of computers was said to eliminate the need for 
paper, the exact opposite has proved to be the case: 
worldwide paper consumption has soared over the 
past two decades, from approximately 170 million 
tons per year in 1980 to 298 million tons in 1997. 

Calculating the net effect of technological change 
on the global resource equation, therefore, is impos- 
sible. While the lack of energy-saving devices 
arguably would increase total consumption to an 
even higher level than it currently is, the use of oil 
and other basic materials is on the rise in almost 
every region of the world (only in the former 
Soviet Union can any significant decline in con- 
sumption be detected), and it is expected to con- 
tinue to rise in the future. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR WORLD POLITICS 

The rising worldwide demand for basic materi- 
als and the resulting pressure on global resources 
will have profound implications for world affairs in 
three basic areas: economic, environmental, and 
political-military. 

The effects of global resource pressures have been 
most immediately evident in the economic area, due 
to the high oil prices prevailing in much of the world. 
Because production has not kept pace with rising 
demand, petroleum supplies are scarce ın many 
regions, naturally resulting in higher prices. Fortu- 
nately, the world economy appears sufficiently buoy- 
ant to absorb some increases in energy costs, but any 
further increases in price, or a significant prolonga- 
tion of the current situation, could suffocate the 
revival of economic growth in Asia and cause hard- 
ships for enterprises such as farming, trucking, and 
air transportation in other parts of the world. 

If past experience is any guide, the current 
upturn in oil prices will stimulate further explo- 
ration and production initiatives by the energy com- 
panies, leading to a future increase in available 
supplies. The exploitation of new fields ın offshore 
Africa and in the Caspian Sea area, for example, will 
add billions of barrels to proven reserves. But if 
global energy consumption continues to rise at the 


brisk tempo anticipated by the United States Depart- 
ment of Energy, demand will periodically outstrip 
supply, producing recurring price increases and, in 
some cases, recession. At some point, moreover, the 
oil industry’s ability to satisfy ever-increasing 
demand will collide with the reality of finite sup- 
ply—the earth contains only so much conventional 
(that 1s, liquid) petroleum, and much of this will 
have been consumed by the middle of the twenty- 
first century. Unless we begin to reorient our econ- 
omy and transportation systems away from their 
current oil dependency, we can expect energy 
shocks of increasing severity in the decades ahead. 

The environmental consequences of accelerated 
resource consumption will be no less marked than 
the economic ones. Most significant will be the ris- 
ing concentration of carbon dioxide and other heat- 
trapping “greenhouse” gases in the atmosphere. 
With the expected increase in global motorization, 
expanded oil and coal use by the developing coun- 
tries, and the burning of forests for agricultural pur- 
poses, worldwide emissions of carbon dioxide are 
predicted by the United States Department of Energy 
to rise by 62 percent between 1997 and 2020, from 
6,175 million to 10,009 million metric tons per year. 
Thus any hopes of reducing greenhouses gases in 
accordance with the 1993 United Nations Frame- 
work Convention on Climate Control are sure to be 
disappointed. No matter how determined the efforts 
of environmental activists and their diplomatic 
allies, the world will not be able to reverse the trend 
toward rising annual temperatures unless humans 
manage to reduce their consumption of fossil fuels 
and stop the burning of forests. 

Any effort to reduce global emissions, moreover, 
will provoke sharp disagreement among various 
groups of countries over the relative consumption of 
resources. At present, the United States is the world’s 
largest producer of carbon emissions (24 percent of 
the 1997 global total), mainly because of its heavy 
reliance on gasoline-powered automobiles. This has 
led many environmentalists, both at home and 
abroad, to call on the United States to take the lead 
in reducing carbon emissions. The Clinton admin- 
istration agreed in 1997 to pursue such a policy by 
signing the Kyoto Protocol, which requires the older 
industrialized nations to reduce their carbon emis- 
sions by approximately 5 percent below their 1990 
levels by 2012. Over the next 20 years, however, 
China is expected to overtake the United States as 
the world’s leading carbon emitter (even if the 
United States does not abide by the Kyoto Protocol), 
largely as a result of its growing reliance on coal asa 


source of energy. Beijing has resisted pressure from 
the international community to reduce its carbon 
emissions and has shown little interest in accepting 
the terms of the Kyoto Protocol. Hence, we can 
expect increased international friction between those 
countries that take meaningful—and possibly 
painful—steps to cut their emissions, and those that 
blatantly refuse to do so. 

International discord can also be expected in the 
case of other resource-related environmental prob- 
lems, such as fisheries depletion and deforestation. 
Indeed, disputes over international fishing restric- 
tions have already become a source of contention 
between countries with major fishing industries. In 
July 1997, for example, Canadian fishers blockaded 
an Alaskan state ferry, the Malaspina, to protest 
salmon overfishing in American waters; Canadian 
gunboats have also fired on Spanish vessels accused 
of poaching from Canada’s Atlantic fishing zone. 
Similar disputes have arisen m waters off Iceland and 
Norway, and in other areas where governments have 
attempted to exclude foreign fishing boats from their 
territorial waters. A somewhat analogous situation 
has arisen in negotiations over forestry protection, 
with major timber-exporting states such as Indone- 
sia and Brazil resisting efforts by other countries to 
impose restrictions on their tree-cutting activities. 

The third area of world affairs that will be affected 
by resource pressures is the political-military. In 
some instances disputes over access to vital materi- 
als will become so severe that they will inflame polit- 
ical relations between countries and result in war. 
This is most likely to occur in the case of materials 
that are considered essential to national security or 
to the economic survival of the state: oil for major 
industrial powers, water for agriculturally onented 
states. Struggles over access to these materials have 
led to violence periodically, and may well do so 
again in the future. The United States, for example, 
has made it clear that it will oppose any move by 
Iraq or Lran to impede the free flow of oil from the 
Persian Gulf—a precept put to the test during the 
1991 Persian Gulf War. To prevent any future threat 
to Western oil supplies, the United States has 
steadily expanded its military presence in the gulf 
area; as part of this effort, Washington arranged for 
the refueling of United States warships in the Yemeni 
port of Aden, thus setting the stage for the October 
2000 bombing of the USS Cole. 

Oil is also a factor in several border disputes 
(notably in the Arabian Peninsula area) and ina 
growing number of conflicts over the ownership of 
offshore economic zones in energy-producing areas. 
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For example, a dispute has arisen among the states 
bordering the Caspian Sea, pitting Russia against 
several former republics of the Soviet Union: Azer- 
baijan, Kazakhstan, and Turkmenistan. Although 
no shots have yet been fired in this contest, Moscow 
has been accused of meddling in the internal affairs 
of its neighbors. Another dispute over potential oil 
reserves in the South China Sea has led to naval 
clashes between China and members of the Associ- 
ation of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN). Most of 
these contests will, in the end, be resolved by peace- 
ful means, but the risk of violence will persist as 
long as the governments involved believe that vital 
interests are at stake. 

The risk of violence over the allocation of shared 
water supplies is especially acute where fresh water 
is scarce, particularly where major river systems con- 
stitute the main source of water for two or more 
countries. The Nile, for example, is the main source 
of water for Egypt and Sudan, and a significant source 
for several other states; the Jordan River is vital to 
Israel and Jordan, while the Tigris-Euphrates system 
is a major source for Iraq, Syria, and Turkey. Because 
these states have failed to agree on the manner in 
which the flow of these rivers is to be divided among 
them, discord can arise whenever one country ina 
system appropriates more water than what others 
consider its fair share. That these countries often dis- 
agree on other matters only adds to the danger that 
disputes over water supplies will lead to conflict. 


RETHINKING WORLD POLITICS 

As even this short survey indicates, resource 
issues will likely affect world affairs significantly in 
the years ahead. This impact may not always take 
the form of discord and conflict, but will certainly 
demand growing attention from policymakers. 
Whether in the economic, environmental, or polit- 
ical-military arena, resource concerns are certain to 
rise on the international policy agenda. 

Unfortunately, these issues have not received the 
scrutiny they deserve from analysts and scholars. 
Although resource concerns once figured promi- 
nently in the study of international relations, they 
lost their cardinal status during the cold war era, 
when military and ideological considerations occu- 
pied center stage. Despite the cold wars demise, the 
analytical perspectives of that era continue to dom- 
inate the discussion of world politics. If we are to 
better grasp the dynamics of international affairs, 
we must pay greater heed to the long-term conse- 
quences of placing ever-increasing pressure on the 
world’ natural resource base. E 
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nated by fossil fuels and electricity, and their 

vastly expanded supply, lower cost, increas- 
ing flexibility of use, and ease of control have cre- 
ated the first high-energy civilization in history. This 
remarkable increase in power at our fingertips has 
transformed our world. Mechanization and chem- 
ization of agriculture have given us a plentiful and 
varied food supply: more than a fourfold increase 
in crop productivity during the twentieth century 
has been made possible by a roughly 150-fold 
increase of fossil fuels and electricity used directly 
and indirectly in global cropping. 

Increased energy usage also undergirds longer 
life expectancies (in excess of 70 years throughout 
the affluent world), the result of better nutrition 
and medical advances whose dependence on energy 
inputs, ranging from food pasteurization to vaccine 
refrigeration, is little noticed. A reliable electricity 
supply has also created the first instantaneously 
interconnected global civilization And inexpensive 
energy has allowed an unprecedented degree of per- 
sonal mobility through mass ownership of cars and 
frequent air travel. 

Although our societies are dependent on inces- 
sant flows of commercial energies, provision of these 
critical inputs is not commensurately valued by the 
supposedly rational markets. Some days the stock- 
market value of corporations such as Microsoft or 
Oracle can reach levels higher than the entire capi- 
talization of such giant energy-supply companies as 
PG&E or Consolidated Edison—yet the former 
enterprises cannot exist without the latter. 

If the markets work this way, it is hardly surpris- 
ing that our dependence on massive energy flows 
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goes largely unnoticed. Abundant, inexpensive, and 
reliable energy is taken for granted, and the citizens 
of nch countries seem to expect this to continue 
indefinitely. Reality is different: this veritable fairy- 
tale is threatened by many changes—some of which 
are already upon us, others that are discernible on 
the horizon. Consequently, any appraisal of a civi- 
lization’s outlook must include a closer examina- 


tion of its changing energy affairs. 


THE REVOLUTION IN ENERGY USE 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, most 
people did not use fossil fuels, although in the 
United States average per capita primary consump- 
tion of coal and oil (and some hydroelectricity) 
already amounted to about 2.5 tons of oil equivalent 
(TOE). Yet much of this energy was wasted After 
subtracting conversion losses—over 99 percent in 
early carbon-filament lightbulbs, 95 percent in steam 
locomotives, and about 80 percent in coal stoves— 
useful energy providing the desired services (light, 
locomotion, and heat) was less than 0.5 TOE. 

At the century’s end, the global consumption of 
primary commercial energies (coal, oil, natural gas, 
and hydro and nuclear electricity) has increased six- 
teenfold, with average annual per capita supply of 
commercial energy more than quadrupling to about 
1.4 TOE. The flow of useful energy has increased dra- 
matically because of higher efficiencies in traditional 
energy converters and new machines and devices 
introduced during the century. Today's best lighting 
is almost 20 percent efficient, while converters rang- 
ing from large electric motors to natural gas—fired 
furnaces have efficiencies in excess of 90 percent. 

Consequently, affluent countries have experienced 
eight- to twelvefold increases in the per capita sup- 
ply of useful energy during the twentieth century, 
and the gain has been twenty- or even old in 
many low-income countries undergoing rapid 


modernization. This conservative calculation indi- 
cates that the world now has at its disposal about 25 
times more useful commercial energy than it did in 
1900, or more than eight times as much in per capita 
terms. And this energy now derives mostly from 
forms that are much more convenient to use than 
wood or coal, with hydrocarbons (crude oils and 
natural gases) supplying roughly two-thirds of the 
total. In rich countries coal now has just two mar- 
kets: a small one for the production of metallurgical 
coke, and a large one for electricity generation. 

The expanding use of electricity has been another 
key mark of twentieth-century progress. In 1900 
less than 2 percent of the world’s fossil-fuel output 
was converted to electricity, in 2000 the share sur- 
passed 30 percent. Electricity is the preferred form 
of energy because of its high efficiency, instant and 
effortless access, perfect and easily adjustable flow, 
cleanliness, and silence at the point of use. In addi- 
tion to revolutionizing industrial production and 
services, electricity has helped implement profound 
social changes by easing household chores through 
mass ownership of various appliances and by allow- 
ing instant global communication. And it has 
become an incredible bargain: after factoring in 
higher disposable incomes and improved conver- 
sion efficiencies, a unit of useful electrical service in 
the United States is as much as 600 times more 
affordable than it was a century ago. 

Contrasts between energy flows that are now 
routinely controlled by millions of individuals, 
especially when compared to the experiences of 
their great-grandparents, provide more stunning 
illustrations of the expanded use of energy. In 1900 
a fairly affluent American urban housewife could 
turn on inefficient, low-power bulbs whose power 
totaled less than 500 watts. Today’s all-electric sub- 
urban house has scores of lights and appliances 
whose installed power capacity can exceed 30 kilo- 
watts, a seventy- to eightyfold increase from 1900. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, a 
farmer holding the reins of two good horses and 
perched on a steel seat while plowing his field con- 
trolled a sustained delivery of no more than 2 horse- 
power. A hundred years later his grandson driving a 
large tractor while sitting in an upholstered, ele- 
vated, and air-conditioned cabin effortlessly controls 
more than 300 horsepower. Moreover, in 1900 an 
engineer operating a transcontinental locomotive 
controlled no more than about 1 megawatt, or 
roughly 1,340 horsepower, of steam power as the 
machine traveled at 60 miles an hour (100 km/h). 
Today a pilot of a Boeing 747 on the same route 
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merely watches a computerized discharge of about 
120 megawatts (more than 160,000 horsepower) as 
the jumbo jet cruises at 560 miles an hour (900 
km/h) some 9 miles (11 km) above the ground. 


REASONS FOR CONCERN 

As the twenty-first century dawns, the last cen- 
tury’s focus on achieving greater and more efficient 
use of energy will give way to heightened concern 
about global energy matters, especially in the next 
10 to 20 years. First is the challenge of rising energy 
demand, particularly for hydrocarbons and elec- 
tricity. The 1990s showed that consumption appears 
to be insatiable even in those rich nations that are 
already by far the largest users and importers of 
energy. Between 1989 and 1999, energy consump- 
tion rose almost 15 percent in the United States, 17 
percent in France, and 19 percent in Australia; 
despite a stagnating, even declining, economy, it 
expanded 24 percent in Japan. This trend has been 
driven almost completely by private consumption: 
industries and services have generally reduced 
energy use per dollar of their final products, but 
increased travel, larger homes equipped with more 
appliances, and higher consumer spending have 
pushed energy use to record levels. 

Although nearly all these countries have low 
population growth, other realities—including mass 
immigration to both North America and Europe; 
profligate, debt-driven spending; and widespread 
emotional attachment to cars as extensions of per- 
sonality—will promote higher demand for fuels and 
electricity. In most of the populous low-income 
countries whose potential energy demands amount 
to large multiples of current use, growth in energy 
consumption has recently been at least as high as, 
or higher than, that of the richer nations, although 
they remain far behind in relative consumption. 
Nothing indicates this better than international 
comparisons: North America’s energy consumption 
mean is now about 8 TOE per capita, and the Euro- 
pean average is approximately 4 ToE—but China's 
mean is 0.6, India’s less than 0.3, and Bangladesh's 
not even 0.1 TOE. Long-term forecasts of energy use 
have been notoriously poor, but even conservative 
predictions see a 50 percent increase in the global 
primary energy consumption by 2020. 

Satisfying the world’s energy demand thus will 
be more challenging than in the past-—and the task 
may become more difficult because of a widely 
anticipated decline in global crude oil production 
during the next 20 years, and because unequivocal 
indications of potentially serious global warming 
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may become apparent. The first scenario would 
likely lead the Organization of Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries (OPEC)to once again take control of 
the world oil market, a momentous change with 
implications ranging from much higher energy 
prices to the possibility of a dangerous escalation of 
geopolitical contests in the Middle East. Conse- 
quences of planetary climate change attributable 
largely to the generation of greenhouse gases from 
the combustion of fossil fuels can be foreseen only 
in qualitative terms: confident quantification of 
numerous impacts remains elusive. 

Another concern 1s the absence of any commer- 
cially available and effective technical fixes to deal 
with these challenges: the dual task of securing 
expanded energy needs while reducing fossil-fuel 
dependence has no simple solution. Finally, there 
appears to be both an incomprehensible lack of 





cies, and environmental considerations. For exam- 
ple, excessive concern about supply would be 
unnecessary if the gradual decline in production fol- 
lowing the not-too-distant peak of the global oil 
output would be more than compensated by cheap 
natural gas and a rapid diffusion of photovoltaics, 
which directly convert solar radiation to electricity. 
But natural gas may not be available for all desired 
substitutions, its prices are bound to increase, and 
photovoltaics are still far from being in the main- 
stream of commercial energy supply. 

Unfortunately, several trends point to a high prob- 
ability of yet another oil crisis whose impact may be 
even greater than that of the oul crises of 1973-1974 
(oPEC5 quintupling of prices from about $2 a barrel 
to just over $11 a barrel) and 1979-1980 (when the 
Iranian monarchy’s 1979 collapse drove average 
prices up to $35 a barrel by 1981). OPEC's powers 
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institutional incapacity to make effective, no-regret 
decisions and to pursue long-range energy policies. 
The affluent, high-energy nations and the low- 
income, low-energy modernizing countries thus 
appear to be at major, and very messy, energy cross- 
roads’ we obviously cannot proceed as we have for 
generations, but this retrospection does not point to 
any obvious, all-embracing solution. Unsure of what 
combination of new goals to follow, both governments 
and individuals prefer the delusions of an indefinite 
extension of the status quo to the pursuit of many 
effective, readily available measures that could help 
with the truly global task of ensuring adequate energy 
supply while minimizing its environmental impacts. 


THE COMING OIL CRISIS 

Recent forecasts of an imminent decline of global 
oil extraction are just the latest additions to a long 
list of predictions of the end of the oul era. Previous 
forecasts proved wrong because the timing of this 
event depends not only on the little-known quan- 
tity of ultimately recoverable crude oil resources but 
also on the future rates of demand growth, which 
are determined by a complex interplay of energy 
substitutions, technical advances, government poli- 


1OPEC states include Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Iraq, Iran, 
Qatar, the United Arab Emirates, Libya, Algeria, Nigeria, 
Venezuela, and Indonesia. 


by the development of new, non-OPEc supplies. The 
cartel produced about 56 percent of all crude oil in 
1973—but only 29 percent by 1985. Both these 
trends have changed. Global crude oil demand rose 
nearly 12 percent during the 1990s, and moderniz- 
ing countries currently are putting a new strain on 
the export market China, for decades self-sufficient 
in oil (and even a small oil exporter), became a net 
importer of petroleum and refined products in 1993; 
its imports in 2000 nearly doubled to 70 million 
tons, and conservative forecasts see purchases of 100 
million tons by 2005 (only the United States and 
Japan would be larger oil importers). 

Not surprisingly, opec’s share of global crude oil 
output is back to over 40 percent, and increased 
extraction aimed at a temporary stabilization of ris- 
ing prices, the absence of any major new non-OPEC 
supplies ready for immediate production, and the 
collapse of extraction in the countries of the former 
Soviet Union (by 2000 their 20 percent share of the 
world output had been halved) make it very likely 
that opec’s share of the world oil market will once 
again rise above 50 percent before 2010 (the cartel 
expects at least 46 percent by that time). Of even 
greater concern is the increasing share of OPEC 
exports that will be coming from its Middle Eastern 
member states, all Muslim and most either overtly 
anti-Western or only opportunistically friendly.1 
The stage thus 1s being set for a third round of sud- 


den oil price increases and their unpredictable eco- 
nomic and geopolitical consequences. Recent 
increases in crude oil to almost $40 a barrel can be 
seen as a mere trial run of developments to come. 


A NO-REGRET STRATEGY 

It now appears increasingly unlikely that even an 
unlimited flow of cheap oil or inexpensive natural 
gas would allow the multiplication of future fossil- 
fuel use comparable to twentieth-century expansion. 
Although the complexities of global climate change 
preclude any confident quantitative forecasts, rising 
atmospheric levels of anthropogenic greenhouse 
gases may already be changing the earths climate— 
and global warming conceivably could increase at 
an unprecedented rate during the twenty-first cen- 
tury, resulting in an unpredictable range of bio- 
spheric, economic, social, and political impacts. 

These inherent uncertainties have made it easy to 
turn the debate about global climate change into 
pointless arguments about the actual extent and rate 
of future warming and about the magnitude of net 
losses (or even benefits) arising from that change. 
This is a counterproductive approach. Faced with 
such uncertainties, the only responsible way to act 
is as risk minimizers and to take bold steps to 
reduce greenhouse gas emissions: such a course 
makes perfect sense even if global warming eventu- 
ally did not to occur, or if it proved to be a tolerable 
change. The no-regret strategy of reduced energy 
consumption in production and households, more 
efficient fossil-fuel use, the substitution of coal with 
natural gases, and the introduction of appropriate 
nonfossil-fuel conversions would cut greenhouse 
gas emissions and reduce photochemical smog, acid 
deposition, water pollution, and land degradation. 

The high frequency and high levels of photo- 
chemical smog that now prevail in all the world’s 
large cities—Atlanta or Athens, Bangkok or Beijing, 
Taipei or Toronto—have effects that have spilled to 
surrounding regions. High levels of ozone, the 
most aggressive oxidant in photochemical smog, 
have contributed to the worldwide epidemic of 
asthma and to higher respiratory mortality; ozone 
also has reduced crop yields, especially in the 
United States and China. 

During the past two decades, emissions of acidi- 
fying sulfur and nitrogen oxides have been reduced 
(but far from eliminated) in North America and 
Europe, but they are increasing in Asla. Growing 
tanker shipments of crude oil, drilling for and refin- 
ing hydrocarbons, coal mining, and thermal- 
electricity generation all result in water pollution. 
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Surface extraction of coal, and infrastructures of fos- 
sil-fuel transportation and processing (tanker ports, 
oil storages, pipelines, refineries, power plants, high- 
voltage lines) also claim a great deal of land. 

A no-regret strategy of reducing our fossil-fuel 
dependence would ease all these burdens. But despite 
the potentially immense and long-lasting conse- 
quences of global climate change and regardless of the 
undeniable benefits of reduced smog, acid deposition, 
and water and land degradation, inadequate progress 
has been made in this direction. The United States, 
the world’ largest energy consumer, will not meet its 
Kyoto Treaty obligations requiring it to cut its carbon 
dioxide output to 7 percent below the 1990 level (this 
treaty requires the wealthy nations to cut their carbon 
dioxide emissions below their 1990 levels by 2007). 
And China, with its modernizing aspirations, refuses 
to sign any agreement limiting its expansion of fos- 
sil-fuel consumption. Two reasons explain this lack 
of commitment. First, there is no simple, single solu- 
tion to this challenge of reducing emissions; and there 
has been an inexplicable absence of determination 
and commitment to pursue even those obviously 
effective steps that rely on well-known techniques, 
proper pricing (heavy subsidies have been common), 
and effective legislative measures. 


IS THERE A FIX? 

None of the alternatives to fossil fuels that were 
extolled during the second half of the twentieth 
century as perfect solutions to our future energy 
needs has fulfilled its early promise. Most notably, 
between the mid-1950s and the early 1970s, many 
experts were convinced that by 2000 the world’s 
energy use would be dominated by inexpensive 
nuclear electricity. The nuclear power industry, 
however, has undergone a dramatic devolution in 
all but one of the countries that pioneered its rise. 
Weaker post-1975 demand for electricity, runaway 
construction costs, safety concerns, and the unre- 
solved problem of long-term disposal of radioac- 
tive wastes gradually ended the industry’s growth. 
Public perception of intolerable risks was sealed by 
the core meltdown and the release of radioactivity 
during the 1986 disaster at the nuclear power 
plant in Chernobyl in the former Soviet Union. 
Although nuclear fission produced about 17 per- 
cent of global electricity by 2000 (22 percent in the 
United States, 70 percent in France), prospects for 
any major expansion outside China, and perhaps 
Japan, are very unlikely. 

Nor have the “soft” energy sources—small-scale, 
decentralized conversions of solar radiation (mostly 
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by using photovoltaic cells), biomass (into both liq- 
uid and gaseous fuels), and wind, ocean wave, and 
water flows—made the decisive difference promised 
by their advocates, who were opposed to nuclear 
power and fossil fuels. In the United States, these 
renewable, small-scale energy conversions (exclud- 
ing large-scale hydro generation) supplied less than 
4 percent of all primary energy use during the late 
1990s. It is difficult to envisage a scenario where 
their share would go up four- or fivefold to 15-20 
percent during the next two decades. 

Prospects for major contributions by soft- 
energy sources in populous low-income countries 
are no brighter as rapid urbanization and industri- 
alization of those nations require much-expanded 
large-scale supplies for the still-growing megaci- 
ties of 10 to 20 million people, be they Beijing and 
Cairo, or Mexico City and New Delhi. And it 
remains highly uncertain how much and how fast 
large cities will be able to relieve their most press- 
ing environmental problem—high levels of photo- 
chemical smog, which causes higher morbidities 
and mortalities and increases damage to crops and 
materials—through mass diffusion of low- or non- 
polluting vehicles. 

This technical fix, too, has been tantalizingly 
close on the approximately ten-year—but always 
receding—horizon At least one thing now appears 
clear: electric cars, promoted as the best solution 
just a few years ago, have fallen out of favor, and 
fuel-cell vehicles are now seen as the better option. 
Although various fuels are under consideration 
(gasoline, methanol, and hydrogen fuel cells), the 
initial operating costs of hydrogen-based trans- 
portation will be very high, and it is unclear how 
competitive these cars will be with the already avail- 
able high-efficiency hybrid drives. 


NOT ACTING WITH FORESIGHT 

Nearly 30 years ago, the Nixon administration 
came up with Project Independence, which aimed 
to make the United States self-sufficient in energy 
by the 1980s. Unrealistic as that plan was (the 
United States now imports more than 20 percent of 
its total primary energy use, and almost 60 percent 
of all liquid fuels), its framers at least tried to look 
well ahead. Higher energy prices were the main 
driving force, but legislative changes of the 1970s 
were not insignificant. These included better build- 
ing codes reduced energy consumption in housing, 
and mandated limits of minimum car-fleet perfor- 
mance—corporate automotive fuel efficiency (CAFE) 
standards—that more than doubled the average 


United States rate from just 13.4 miles per gallon 
(MPG) in 1973 to 27.5 MPG in 1985. 

These measures helped break opecs power, but 
the resulting slide in crude oil prices almost 
instantly stopped any serious effort to shape long- 
range American energy consumption. CAFE has 
remained at 27.5 MPG for the past 15 years—and 
that rate does not apply to sport utility vehicles 
(suvs), which are classified as light trucks and com- 
monly get less than 20 MPG. Why is suv-obsessed 
America surprised when its falling oil output (down 
about 15 percent during the 1990s) and the rising 
gasoline demand (up about 7 percent since 1989) 
has, as it had to, bumped into OPEC's production 
ceiling and led to more than a 50 percent increase 
in gasoline prices in a matter of months? 

Perhaps the most touching outcome of this situ- 
ation was seeing President Bill Clinton beg 
“fnendly” OPEC nations to boost their oil output, and 
hearing assorted members of Congress talk about 
the need for long-term energy policy—after the huge 
suvs were allowed to gain more than half of the new 
car market. This absence of any rational policymak- 
ing is particularly regrettable in view of what could 
have been accomplished. Continuation of the 
1973-1985 CaFE trend would have by now lifted the 
rate above 40 MpGc—and this performance would still 
be far below the best technical capacity: the hybrid 
Honda Insight now delivers 61 mpc in the city and 
70 MPG on the highway. Incremental progress to 
about 40 MPG would have been enough to halve 
United States crude oil imports and save at least $30 
bilhon annually while greatly reducing photochem- 
ical smog and lowering carbon dioxide emissions. 

Constructing catastrophic scenarios is easy, and, 
unfortunately, a combination of relatively rapid 
anthropogenic global warming, declining global 
crude oil production, rising rivalry over access to 
Middle Eastern hydrocarbons, the inability of new 
energy conversions to fill thé growing oil gap, and 
the continuing refusal to ptrstie rational long-term 
solutions makes global warming an uncomfortably 
high probability. Fortunately, the outcome is still 
open. Will we act only when energy prices are soar- 
ing (as we did between 1973 and 1985), or when an 
acutely demonstrable environmental risk arises (as 
we did after the discovery of Antarctic ozone hole 
when we banned the use of chlorofluorocarbons)? 
Can only such drastic realities stimulate action—or 
will we adopt all those readily available, common- 
sense solutions as a matter of determined, long- 
range, no-regret energy policy? The fortunes of 
modern civilization will depend on this choice. E 
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twentieth century as the bloodiest and the nant form of government. It is not difficult to infer 
most destructive and brutal century in from this dramatic expansion a nearly universal 
human history. But a parallel fact ıs less often legitimacy for democracy—a global hegemony. 
noted: the twentieth century witnessed a profound Indeed, in its most recent Country Reports on 
transformation in the way societies are governed. Human Rights Practices, the United States Depart- 
As Freedom House pointed out in its January 2000 ment of State went so far as to identify democracy 
annual survey of freedom in the world, not a single and human rights as a third “universal language” 
country in 1900 would qualify as a democracy by (after with money and the Internet).2 The State 
today’s standards.! By 1950, only 22 of the 80 Department's report envisions the emerging trans- 
sovereign political systems in the world (about 28 national network of human rights actors (both pub- 
percent) were democratic. When the most recent lic and private) becoming an “international civil 
wave of global democratization began in 1974, 39 society ... that will support democracy worldwide 
countries were governed by democracies, but the and promote the standards embodied in the Univer- 
percentage of democracies in the world was about sal Declaration of Human Rights.” 
the same, only 27 percent. The globalization of democracy is indeed one of 
By January 2000, Freedom House counted 120 the most historic and profound global changes of the 
democracies, the highest number and the greatest past several decades. In its duration and scope, this 
percentage (62.5) in world history. This represents a third global wave of democratization also stands in 
dramatic change even from 1990, when less than sharp contrast to the “second wave” of democratiza- 
half the world’s independent states were democra- tion that began at the end of World War II and 
cies. Freedom House's assessment of the number of expired in less than 20 years. That movement gave 
“free” states—those that “maintain a high degree of way to a “second reverse wave” in which democracy 
political and economic freedom and respect basic broke down in more than 20 developing countries 
civil liberties’>—also is near a recent historic high, and military rulers and civilian autocrats brutalized 
with 85 states (44 percent) “free” at the end of 1999. human rights and the rule of law.3 
Since the fall of the Berlin Wall and the collapse of Remarkably, a quarter-century after the inception 
a a of democratization’ third wave in 1974, the world 
Larry DIAMOND is a senior research fellow at the H nsti- still has not yet entered a “third reverse wave.” Not 
mete sia 0 sys ee onder f — only do pi agate exist than Se 
DemocracyS International bu ew high-profile democratic reve ve 
Beebe caicamnai need In fact, pene the third wave's first 25 
1Freedom House is an independent nongovernmental years, only three blatant reversals of democracy took 
organization based in New York that advocates for democ- place in countries with more than 20 million people: 
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, is available on its website, www.freedomhouse.org. ary mae Anan TOTA ay 
21999 Country Reports on Human Rights Practices (Wash- coup in Thailand. The former two coups occurred in 
oe D.C.. United States Department of State, Bureau of Africa before the third wave of democratization 


, Human Rights, and Labor, February 25, 2000). 
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military leaders felt compelled to convene national 
elections to legitimize their rule, and their insistence 
on installing a nonelected army commander as 
prime minister triggered massive demonstrations 
that brought down the authoritarian project. Just 17 
months after the February 1991 coup, democracy 
was restored to Thailand with the election of the first 
nonmilitary prime munister since the mid-1970s. 

If we understand that the military coups in Nigeria 
and Sudan (and in Ghana in 1981) came before the 
third wave reached Africa, then, prior to October 
1999, democratic reversals during the third wave 
had been of only three types. First were democratic 
breakdowns during the 1990s in small, relatively 
marginal states such as the Republic of Congo (Braz- 
zaville), Gambia, Lesotho, Niger, and Sierra Leone. 

-Second, democratic transitions or possibilities for 
democratic transitions were reversed or aborted in 
countries such as Cambodia, Lebanon, Kenya, Nige- 
ria, and several post-Soviet states. And finally, 
democracy was mangled by elected presidents in 
Peru and Zambia, but in ways that preserved the 
framework of competitive, multiparty politics and 
thus at least some possibility of displacing the auto- 
cratic presidents in a future election. 

The October 1999 military coup in Pakistan, how- 
ever, may portend a more ominous trend; Pakistan is 
a truly strategic country, a regional power with 
nuclear weapons and a long-running, precarious 
conflict with India over the disputed territory of 
Kashmir. The principal causes of democratic break- 
down in Pakistan—the abuse of executive power, 
human rights, and the rule of law; growing ethnic 
and religious sectarian violence; and profound eco- 
nomic failure and injustice stemming from struc- 
tural distortions and administrative incapacity—are 
not unique to Pakistan. Increasingly, these problems 
afflict many other large, strategic, emerging democ- 
racies in the world, such as Russia, Brazil, Turkey, 
Nigeria, and the Philippines. 


THE VARIED STATES OF DEMOCRACY 

If we look only at the aggregate picture of democ- 
racy in the world, we can be cheered. More democ- 
racies exist than ever before, and the average level of 
freedom is also the highest ever recorded in the Free- 
dom House annual survey of political rights and civil 
liberties. To comprehend the true state of democracy 
worldwide, however, we must analyze global trends. 
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4For extensive documentaton of fraud ın Russia's March 
2000 presidential electon—suficient to question its legit- 
macy——see the special report m The Moscow Times, Septem- 
ber 11, 2000 (www themoscowtimes com). 


Democracies—in the minumal sense, “electoral” 
democracies—share at least one broad essential 
requirement. The principal positions of political 
power in the country are filled through regular, 
free, and fair elections between competing parties, 
and an incumbent government can be defeated in 
those elections. The standard for electoral democ- 
racy—what constitutes “free and faır”—is more 
ambiguous than is often appreciated. As a result of 
the dubious conduct of recent national elections, 
such prominent multiparty states as Russia, 
Ukraine, Nigeria, and Indonesia fall into a gray area 
that is neither clearly democratic nor clearly 
undemocratic, even in the minimal electoral sense. 
Indeed, there is growing evidence of outright fraud 
in the March 2000 election that confirmed 
Vladimir Putin in the presidency of Russia. Even 
short of fraud, Putin had such massive advantages 
of incumbency and support from crony capitalists 
that opposition parties virtually conceded his elec- 
tion in advance. 

Russia is not unique. Freedom House laudably 
resists classifying as democracies such countries as 
Malaysia, Singapore, Peru, and Kenya, where elec- 
toral competition has been blatantly tilted in favor 
of the ruling party or president. But some of Free- 
dom Houses “democracies,” such as Nigeria, 
Liberia, Indonesia, and the Kyrgyz Republic, suffer 
such widespread electoral fraud or systematic 
unfairness as to render the outcomes dubiously 
democratic at best. In fact, five of the states classi- 
fied by Freedom House as democracies in 1999 
(Djibouti, the Kyrgyz Republic, Liberia, Niger, and 
Sierra Leone) suffer from too much fraud, intimi- 
dation, or abridgment of free electoral choice to jus- 
tify that classification. Yet even if we move these 
states, along with Russia, Ukraine, Nigeria, and 
Indonesia, out of the category of electoral democ- 
racy—while recognizing that Mexico and Senegal 
became electoral democracies in 2000 as a result of 
reforms in electoral administration that allowed the 
opposition finally to capture the presidency—we 
still find that almost 60 percent of the world’s states 
are democracies. In the long sweep of world history, 
this is an extraordinary proportion. 

However we judge them, elections are only one 
dimension of democracy. The quality of democracy 
also depends on its levels of freedom, pluralism, 
justice, and accountability. The deeper level of lib- 
eral democracy requires these conditions: 


¢Freedom of belief, expression, organization, 
demonstration, and other civil liberties, including 





Western Europe and 28 28 (100%) 
Anglophone states 
Latm America and 33 29 (88%) 
Caribbean 
South America 12 11 (92%) 
East Central Europe and 15 14 (93%) 
Baltic States 
Former Soviet Union 12 5 (42%) 
(less Baltıcs) 4 (33%)* 
Asia (East, SE, South) 26 12 (46%) 
Pacific Island 1] 10 (91%) 
Afnca (Sub-Sahara) 48 20 (42%) 
16 (33%)* 
Middle East-North Afnca 19 2 (11%) 
Total 192 120 (63%) 
115 (69%)* 
Arab Countnes 16 0 
Predominantly 41 8 (20%) 
Muslim Countries 5 (12%)* 
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28 (100%) 28 (100%) 
20 (70%) 16 (48%) 
6 (50%) 4 33%) 
10 (67%) 9 (60%) 
0 0 

8 (31%) 3 (12%) 
9 (82%) 9 (82%) 
8 (17%) 5 (10%) 
1 (5%) 1 (5%) 
85 (44%) 71 (37%) 
0 0 

1 2%) 0 


Source The 1999 Freedom House Survey, Journal of Democracy, January 2000, pp 187-200 

*Indicates a regime classificanion of the author that chffers from that of Freedom House (FH) Freedom House rates Dpboun, the Kyrgyz Republi, 
Libena, Niger, and Sierra Leone as electoral democracies, but all five have levels of coercion and fraud that make the electoral process less than free 
and far Other countnes rated as electoral democracies have only dubiously democratic elections, nncludmg Rusna, Nigera, and Indonesia 


protection from political terror and unjustified 
imprisonment, 

eA rule of law under which all citizens are 
treated equally and due process is secure; 

o Political independence and neutrality of the 
judiciary and of other institutions of “horizontal 
accountability” that check the abuse of power, 
such as electoral administration, audits, and a 
central bank; 

e An open, pluralistic civil society, including not 
only associational life but the mass media as well; 

e Civilian control of the military.5 


These various dimensions of democratic quality 
‘constitute a continuum, and determining exactly 
when a regime has sufficient freedom, pluralism, 
lawfulness, accountability, and institutional strength 
to be considered a liberal democracy is difficult. For 
some years, I took as a rough indicator the Freedom 
House designation of a country as “free.” Generally, 


For a fuller description, see Larry Diamond, 
Democracy’ Toward Consolidation (Baltimore: Johns Hop 
University Press, 1999), 10-12. 


these are countries that receive an average rating of 
between 1 and 2.5 on the two scales of political 
rights and civil liberties. (Each scale ranges from 1 
to 7, with 1 being “most free” and 7 “least free.”) 
However, countries with average scores of 2.5 have 
civil liberties scores of 3 on the 7-point scale, indi- 
cating series deficiencies in the rule of law and the 
protection for individual rights. Typically in such 
countries (for example, the Philippines, El Salvador, 
and recently India), the judiciary is weak and inef- 
fectual, if not politically compromised; corruption 
is widespread; and police and other security forces 
abuse citizens’ rights with impunity. Therefore, we 
should only consider as minimally “liberal” those 
countries with an average score of 2.0 or better 
(that is, lower) on the Freedom House combined 
scale of political rights and civil liberties. By this 
standard, only 37 percent of the world’s states were 
liberal democracies at the beginning of 2000. 

We also need to consider the stability and rooted- 
ness of democracies. For political scientists, democ- 
racies are “consolidated” when all significant 
political elites, parties, and organizations, as well as 
an overwhelming majority of the public, are firmly 
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committed to the democratic constitutional system 
and regularly comply with its rules and constraints. 
Strikingly, the third wave of democratization that 
began in 1974 has progressed only slowly toward 
consolidation. Except for the new democracies of 
southern Europe (Spain, Portugal, and Greece) and a 
few scattered others, the third-wave democracies 
have not taken firm root, although they are pro- 
gressing more rapidly m Central and Eastern Europe. 

Global assessments of the state of democracy and 
freedom in the world mask large differences among 
groups of countries. This is clearly true with respect 
to the level of development. The 30 “core” countries 
of Western Europe, along with the United States, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Japan, and Israel, 
are all hberal, consolidated democracies. In fact, these 
core states account for the clear majority of all liberal 
democracies with populations over one million. Size 
also matters in the following respect. “Microstates” 
(those with populations under 1 million) are over- 
whelmingly democratic and liberal; and aside from 
the 30 core countries (eight of which are 
microstates), no other group of countnes in the world 
has so much political and civil freedom on average. 
Of the 41 countries with populations under 1 million, 
two-thirds are liberal democracies and almost four- 
fifths are democracies However, these microstates 
have little scope to influence the direction of many 
other countries. (Indeed, two-thirds are island states, 
and hence share no land border with any country.) 

As can be seen in the table on page 415, electoral 
democracy stretches into nearly every major world 
region, although it is much more prevalent in some 
areas than in others. Liberal democracy is another 
story. The fragility and limited reach of liberal 
democracy is indicated by the fact that 54 of the 71 
liberal democracies are either the 30 core countries 
or other states with populations of less than 1 mil- 
lion. If we set aside the 30 core countries and the 
other 33 microstates, we have 129 states. Only 13 
percent of these 129 states in Asia, Africa, Latin 
America, the Middle East, and postcommunist 
Europe are liberal democracies. 

Also striking are the differences in the distribu- 
tions of regimes within regions. The 15 postcom- 
munist states of Central and Eastern Europe 
(including the Baltic states) are moving toward the 
liberal democratic West in their levels of freedom; 
the majority of these states are now liberal democ- 
racies, and many are progressing toward democratic 
consolidation. Of the remaining 12 states of the for- 
mer Soviet Union, none is a liberal democracy, and 
less than half are democracies. 


Just under half of the 26 states of Asia (East, 
Southeast, and South) are democracies, and only 
three are liberal democracies, but we see the effect 
of size when we compare this group with the 11 
Pacific Island states, which are mainly liberal democ- 
racies. Similarly, while half the states of Latin Amer- 
ica and the Caribbean are liberal democracies, these 
are mainly clustered in the Caribbean region. Only 
a third of the 12 South American states are liberal 
democracies. Liberal democracy is scarcely present 
(10 percent) among the 48 states of sub-Saharan 
Africa (the liberal democracies of Africa are again 
disproportionately microstates), but at least a third 
of these 48 states are now electoral democracies, a 
much greater figure than just a decade ago. 

In contrast, not a single Arab democracy or major- 
ity Muslim country is a liberal democracy; indeed, 
only slightly more than 10 percent of the states 
with predominantly Muslim populations are even 
electoral democracies. 


VARIED PROGRESS TOWARD CONSOLIDATION 

If we set aside the core states and the microstates, 
surprisingly few other democracies in the world are 
clearly “consolidated” (a democracy is consolidated 
when all politically significant elites and organiza- 
tions, as well as the overwhelming majority of the 
mass public, believe that democracy is the best form 
of government and comply with its rules and 
restraints.) Among the long-standing democracies 
in the developing world, India (with all its trou- 
bles), Costa Rica, Mauritius, and Botswana could 
be seen as consolidated. Venezuela and Colombia 
were considered consolidated democracies ın the 
1970s and 1980s but have become destabilized and 
seriously threatened in the past decade by economic 
mismanagement, corruption, and state decay as 
established parties and politicians grew complacent 
and distant from popular concerns. Indeed, the 
entire Andean region of South America now suffers 
a deep crisis of governance, sharply eroding the 
authority and capacity of the state and public con- 
fidence in democratic institutions. Like Colombia, 
Sri Lanka’s long-established democracy has also 
sunk into illiberal and unstable status as a result of 
protracted internal violence, in this case an ethnic 
civil war. In Latin Amenica, only Uruguay shows the 
levels of both elite and popular commitment to 
democracy that mark consolidation, although the 
recent presidential elections in Argentina and Chile 
(as well as the growing readiness of Chile to con- 
front the crimes of the authoritarian past) indicate 
progress toward consolidation. 


Significantly, the region where the most rapid, 
visible, and frequent strides toward democratic con- 
solidation are being made is Central and Eastern 
Europe. In that area (including the Baltic states but 
not much of the Balkans), former communist coun- 
tries are entrenching democratic practices and 
norms. Electoral returns, elite behavior, and mass 
attitudes and values (as revealed in public opinion 
surveys) show a deepening commitment to democ- 
racy in the Czech Republic, Poland, Hungary, Slove- 
nia, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, and progress as 
well in Slovakia, Bulgaria, and Romania. Popular 
commitment to democracy is particularly strong 
among younger people; hence the political culture 
and party system will become more democratic as 
voters who have come of age in the postcommunist 
era become more numerous. Within a decade or 
two, almost all of Europe from the Atlantic to the 
former Soviet border will likely consist of consoli- 
dated liberal democracies as integration into the 
expanding architectures of the European Union and 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization helps lock 
the new democracies into place. 

It is difficult for people living amid a profound 
but slow-moving transformation to recognize its 
historical significance. But the creation of a new, 
enlarged, unified, and entirely democratic Europe 
will be seen by historians a few decades hence as 
one of the truly great and lasting changes in the 
political character of the world. 

Levels of freedom, democratic quality, and mass 
support for democracy are all considerably weaker 
in the non-Baltic former Soviet countries. In 1998, 
for example, Richard Rose of the University of 
Strathclyde in Glasgow found that 41 percent of 
Russians and 51 percent of Ukrainians favored the 
restoration of Communist rule (and only slightly 
lower percentages said they would approve sus- 
pending parliament and having strong single-leader 
rule). By contrast, only one in five respondents 
from Central and Eastern Europe supported either 
alternative. In Russia and Ukraine, as well as in 
other post-Soviet electoral “democracies,” power is 
wielded much more roughly, elections are less fair, 
the rule of law is much more tenuous, and thus 
people are much more cynical about their politics 
and government. 

The key question for the European community 
of democracies is whether this postcommunist 
divide can be overcome. In particular, will the new 
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Europe include Russia? Will Russia gravitate, eco- 
nomically and politically, to the democratic West, or 
will it fall back on some version of its authoritarian 
and imperial tradition? As former national security 
adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski argued in the Fall 2000 
National Interest, the United States and its European 
allies, in their ongoing engagement with Russia, 
should hold open the option of a “truly democratic 
Russia” becoming closely associated with both the 
European Union and Nato. At the same time, how- 
ever, they should move forward vigorously with 
expanding both organizations to include ultimately 
all the former communist states of Central Europe. 
Such a strategy would cement the construction of 
an enlarged and democratically unified Europe 
while creating the context for a truly post-Soviet 
generation of Russian leaders to realize “that in 
order to recover Russia must opt for the West.” 


THE FUTURE OF THE “SWING” STATES 

The future of democracy in the world will be 
heavily determined by the political trajectory of the 
most powerful and the most populous states out- 
side the wealthy, liberal democratic core. Depend- 
ing on where the line is drawn (a population of 100 
million or 50 million, or a GNP of $100 billion or 
$50 billion), 20 or 30 such states can be identified. 
Because of their political, economic, and demo- 
graphic weight, these states will have a dispropor- 
tionate influence on the democratic prospects of 
their regions. Among the most influential, troubled, 
and changeable are China, India, Russia, Brazil, 
Colombia, Mexico, Turkey, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, Iran, Nigeria, South Africa, and Indonesia. 
Because few of these states have stable consolidated 
regimes (whether democratic or authoritarian), 
they are “strategic swing states.”6 Only a few of this 
group of 30 influential states—South Korea, Tai- 
wan, Chile, Poland, and the Czech Republic— 
might be considered liberal and in some respects 
consolidated democracies, and even some of these 
states have flawed democratic functioning. India’s 
democracy is consolidated, but it faces serious prob- 
lems with respect to entrenching good government 
and the rule of law. 

Most of the 30 strategic swing states are much 
more deeply troubled and unstable than India. Their 
instability stems from three interrelated crises of 
governance, all of which were dramatically mani- 
fested in Pakistan as its democracy reeled toward 
collapse in the 1990s. First, they suffer a pervasive 
lack of accountability and a weak rule of law that 
permits endemic corruption, smuggling, violence, 
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personalization of power, and abuse of human 
rights. Second, they have not been able to find work- 
able, credible institutional formulas and civic codes 
to manage regional and ethnic divisions peacefully 
and give all citizens an inclusive stake in the political 
system. Third, they have faced economic crisis, stag- 
nation, or instability because they have not suffi- 
ciently liberalized their economies, reduced state 
ownership and control, or rationalized and strength- 
ened their corrupt, swollen state bureaucracies. 

These crises of governance are not unique to large 
strategic states of the developing and postcommunist 
worlds. They afflict the smaller states as well. They 
represent the core problems that inhibit sustainable 
democratic progress and that threaten either the 
complete breakdown of democracy, as in Pakistan, or 
the kind of progressive erosion that has been occur- 
ring for a decade in Colombia and Venezuela. 

None of the governance challenges confronting 
the swing states is more serious and pervasive than 
controlling corruption. Probably not a single 
threatened and vulnerable democracy in the world 
today has dilemmas that do not stem from rampant 
political corruption, rent-seeking behavior, and, 
more broadly, the weakness of the rule of law. In 
the next decade the prospects for sustainable 
democratic progress in the world will be heavily 
shaped by one question: Will emerging democra- 
cies and transitional regimes adopt the institutional 
reforms to control corruption and ensure a pre- 
dictable, fair, credible, accessible, and efficient 
administration of justice? 

To a great extent, we now know what must be 
done. Judiciaries must be modernized and profes- 
sionalized, and their independence must be rigor- 
ously protected through reforms that insulate the 
appointment, remuneration, administration, and 
supervision of judges and prosecutors from parti- 
san political influence. A wide range of other inde- 
pendent institutions of horizontal accountability 
must not only be established but given similar con- 
stitutional autonomy, substantial resources, and 
capable, dedicated leadership. These snclude: 


e A countercorruption commission for receiving 
and monitoring the declared assets of public 
officials and for investigating corruption charges; 

e A human rights commission to receive and 
investigate citizen complaints about violations 
of constitutional rights, and to educate people 
about their rights and obligations as demo- 
cratic citizens; 

e An independent, supreme auditing agency to 





audit the accounts of any state agency on a regu- 
lar basis and on suspicion of specific wrongdoing; 

e An ombudsman’ office to provide citizens an 
outlet for grievances about unfair treatment and 
abuse of power by government agencies; and 

e A truly independent electoral commission, 
which would ensure that abusive and corrupt 
elected officials can be removed from office ın 
free and fair elections, and that all parties and 
officials can be discrplmed in advance of elections. 


The progress of democracy in the world over the 
last quarter-century has been nothing less than 
remarkable. No period in world history has seen a 
wider expansion of the democratic form of govern- 
ment and of the ability of citizens, armed with uni- 
versal suffrage, to change their political leaders in 
relatively free and fair elections. But uf the reach of 
democracy is greater than ever, it is also thinner 
and more vulnerable. The great challenge of the 
next decade is to deepen, stabilize, and consolidate 
the many emerging and struggling democracies 
outside the core. To do that, most will have to 
address seriously the triple crisis of governance out- 
lined here. Most important, if they are to win the 
permanent and unconditional support of their citi- 
zens, these troubled democracies must make dra- 
matic progress in controlling corruption and 
strengthening the rule of law. 

It is too often forgotten that the challenge of build- 
ing democracy heavily overlaps that of establishing 
the authority and capacity of a viable but restrained 
state. Whether this broad challenge can be effectively 
addressed, especially through legal, institutional, and 
economic reforms of the state’s structure and role, 
will determine whether democracy continues to 
prosper in the world or gives way to a third “reverse 
wave” of democratic breakdowns. a 
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Humanitarian Intervention: 
The Lessons Learned 


CHANTAL DE JONGE OUDRAAT 


he Kosovo crisis in 1999 and the Sierra 

Leone hostage debacle in 2000 have reignited 

a recurring debate in international policy cir- 
cles over humanitarian intervention.l This debate 
focuses on the legal, political, and operational 
conundrums of coercive actions for humanitarian 
purposes, and will only intensify in the future. 
Indeed, internal conflicts are difficult to ignore in a 
globalizing world. 

The legal obstacles to humanitarian intervention 
were highlighted by North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO) threats to intervene without United 
Nations Security Council authorization in the con- 
flict between the Yugoslav government and the seces- 
sionist Kosovar Albanians. Throughout the summer 
and autumn of 1998, China and Russia strongly 
opposed a possible naro intervention and threatened 
to veto any attempt to secure UN authorization for 
such action. In March 1999, as violence within 
Kosovo increased, the United States and its NATO 
allies nonetheless went ahead and, without consult- 
ing the UN Security Council or General Assembly, 
launched a 78-day air war against Belgrade. Conse- 
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\*Intervention” 1s defined as a coercive action intended to 
change the behavior of one or more parties tn the country in 
question This action may involve the threat or use of eco- 
nomic sanctions and the threat or use of force. Although it 
may also mvolve criminal prosecution, this apex of inter- 
vention will not be discussed. 
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quently, unlike in the early 1990s, the debate at the 
end of the decade focused not on the question of 
whether humanitarian considerations could be char- 
acterized as “threats to international peace and secu- 
rity” and thus justify intervention in states’ domestic 
affairs, but rather whether such interventions needed 
the authorization of the UN Security Council. 

The March 1999 intervention in Kosovo and Ser- 
bia also highlights today’s policy dilemmas. Clearly, 
communal strife is difficult to ignore in an increas- 
ingly interdependent and globalized world; images 
of gross human rights abuses will frequently create 
pressures on outside powers to intervene. Yet, allow- 
ing for the use of force in humanitarian emergencies 
without UN Security Council authorization could 
easily lead to erosion of the general rule on the pro- 
hibition of the use of force and efforts to restrict its 
use in relations between states. It could also con- 
tribute to a weakening of the United Nations. 

UN Secretary General Kofi Annan is acutely aware 
of this dilemma and the dangers associated with ıt. 
In September 1999 he took this debate to the UN 
General Assembly and urged states to develop cri- 
teria to permit humanitarian interventions in the 
absence of a consensus in the Security Council. 
Annan asked Algeria, China, and India—countries 
that vehemently opposed the United States—NATO 
intervention in Yugoslavia and spoke against 
humanitarian intervention in the 1999 General 
Assembly debate—what they would have done if, 
in the case of the 1994 Rwanda genocide, a coali- 
tion of states had been prepared to act in defense of 
the Tutsi population, but did not receive prompt 
Security Council authorization. “Should such a 
coalition have stood aside,” he asked, “and allowed 
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the horror to unfold?” Similarly, those who her- 
alded the Kosovo operation were asked what type 
of precedent the action had set. To what extent had 
that intervention undermined the prohibition on 
the use of force and the system created after World 
War II to deal with such security threats? 

The political and operational conundrums of 
international interventions in internal conflicts for 
humanitarian purposes again sprang up in Sierra 
Leone in May 2000 and were illustrated by the 
international response—or rather the lack thereof— 
to the taking hostage of 500 UN soldiers by rebel 
forces.2 Members of the Security Council immedi- 
ately voiced their concern aboyt the situation. 
United States Ambassador to the United Nanons 
Richard Holbrooke called the situation in Sierra 
Leone “unacceptable to the United Nations” and 
said that it “should be unacceptable to all [uN] 
member states.” “We can’t turn away from crises 
like these,” he stressed. Similarly, United States Sec- 
retary of State Madeleine Albright stated that the 
hostage-taking was “unacceptable” and that it 
“needed to be reversed.” Despite these strong 
rhetorical reactions, little was done.3 Britain sent 
800 troops to rescue Its citizens in Sierra Leone, and 
the United States, which had been heavily involved 
in the Sierra Leone peace negotiations in 1999, sent 
the Reverend Jesse Jackson as an envoy to neigh- 
boring Liberia in an attempt to enlist President 
Charles Taylors help mn liberating the UN hostages. 
Taylor was both the “godfather” and the “quarter- 
master” of those who had taken UN peacekeepers 
hostage. The United States also offered to fly troop 
reinforcements from Bangladesh to Sierra Leone. 
However, because the United States rate for the 
transport of troops greatly exceeded regular com- 
mercial rates, the UN Secretariat declined this offer. 

Sierra Leone showed that the political and opera- 
tional lessons from failed UN missions in Rwanda, 


*Members of the Security Council had authorized the 
pae ing operation ın Sierra Leone in October 1999 to 
cern the peace agreement signed in July 1999 

and to Peen war from out again. 
3The UN had been faced with a sumilar problem tn Bosnia 
throughout 1994 and 1995. In May 1995, when some 300 
UN soldiers were taken hostage by Bosnian Serb forces and 
paraded in front of Western TV cameras, Western countries 
sent a 10,000-strong Rapid Reaction Force to Bosnia, which 
p the terrain for a larger offensive against the Bosnian 
in the summer of 1995. The mtroduction of this force 
permitted a redeployment of UN peacekeepers throughout 
the spring of 1995. It also set the stage for greater coercive 
action: the NATO bombing campaign against the Bosnian 
aliens in August 1995. In Sierra Leone, there were no TV 
the UN hostages were not NATO soldiers but 

ey Dy aebna army recruits. 


Bosnia, and earlier in Somalia had not been learned. 
The same mistakes continued to be made. For exam- 
ple, the un had learned in Bosnia and Rwanda that 
lightly armed peacekeepers should not þe sent into 
a violent or potentially violent situation. Yet, the UN 
Secunty Council did exactly that in Sierra Leone in 
1999, and set out to do the same in the Democratic 
Republic of Congo (the former Zaire) in 2000. Simi- 
larly, the early 1990s had shown the importance of 
matching mission mandates with sufficient resources. 
Yet, the Zambian peacekeepers in Sierra Leone were 
not equipped to carry out a mandate to enforce the 
peace. This mismatch was reminiscent of the ago- 
nizing UN missions of the early 1990s, and it pointed 
to the domestic and international political constraints 
inherent in humanitarian interventions. The chal- 
lenge 1s mobilizing sufficient domestic and interna- 
tional political support to see these missions through. 

Meeting this challenge requires international 
actors to answer three questions. First, under what 
conditions should international actors intervene in 
internal conflicts? (This “whether to intervene” 
question has both legal and political components.) 
The second question is: When international action 
is required, which international actors should take 
the lead and who should participate in these opera- 
tions? (This 1s the “who should intervene” ques- 
tion.) And the third question is: What are the best 
ways of carrying out international interventions in 
internal conflicts? (This is the “how to intervene” 
question.) Answering these questions requires an 
examination of recent practice. This in turn will 
help identify policy challenges for the future. 


OBSTACLES TO INTERVENTION 

At the heart of the humanitarian intervention 
debate lies the question of whether force can be 
used lawfully in situations other than those foreseen 
by the un charter. This debate features different 
legal schools of thought and is defined by the prac- 
tice and the declaratory policies of states, which 
often are not in line with each other. 

Under Chapter VII of the un charter, the Security 
Council can impose coercive measures and disre- 
gard the general principle of nonintervention in 
states’ domesuc affairs if it determines that a par- 
ticular problem poses a “threat to international 
peace and security.” In the 1990s, the Security 
Council showed great creativity in defining such 
threats. It increasingly deemed internal conflicts 
and gross violations of human rights to be legiti- 
mate reasons for international action. By the end of 
the 1990s, the idea that states should not be 


allowed to hide behind the shield of sovereignty 
when gross violations of human rights occur on 
their territory had firmly taken root. Still, many 
states remain hesitant to accept a right of humani- 
tarian intervention outside the UN framework. They 
believe that the current system, under which the 
Security Council determines whether a situation 
merits the imposition of economic sanctions or mil- 
itary intervention, is the best guarantee that eco- 
nomic embargoes and military interventions will 
not be launched for self-serving political reasons. 

Most legal scholars and governments argue that 
the UN charter contains a general prohibition on the 
use of force. This prohibition is embodied in Article 
2(4): “All Members shall refrain in their interna- 
tional relations from the threat or use of force against 
the territorial integrity or political independence of 
any State, or in any other manner inconsistent with 
the Purposes of the United Nations.” 

Scholars and governments generally maintain 
that the char- 
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Interventions to free people from colonial domi- 
nation received widespread political support in the 
UN General Assembly in the 1960s and 1970s, but 
legal scholars disagreed over the legality of the use of 
force in such cases. While many scholars considered 
this issue irrelevant with the end of decolonization, 
the larger questions of self-determination and the lib- 
eration of oppressed people remained on the agenda. 
Indeed, throughout the cold war, socialist states 
backed military interventions in support of liberation 
movements and to preserve so-called Marxist gains 
within the Soviet bloc. The United States defended 
military interventions to counter communism and to 
further democracy during this period. Such ideolog- 
ically based justifications for the use of force were 
repudiated by the International Court of Justice in its 
1986 decision on the Nicaragua case, and they were 
abandoned with the end of the cold war. The self- 
determination debate nonetheless resurfaced in the 
1990s with the breakups of Yugoslavia and the Soviet 

Union and with 





ter allows for 


only twoexcep- Every approach that would allow for humanitarian intervention 


tions to this 
rule. One is in 
response to an 
armed attack 
(Article 51). The other is when the use of force is 
authorized by the Security Council to maintain or 
restore international peace and security (Article 42). 

That said, some legal scholars maintain that 
Article 2(4) does not contain a general and com- 
prehensive prohibition on the use of force. They 
argue that it merely regulates the conditions under 
which force is prohibited, but allows exceptions 
beyond the two mentioned in the charter (Articles 
51 and 42). They defend the notion that the char- 
ter permits the use of force in other circumstances. 
State practice, despite declaratory policies to the 
contrary, seems to concur with this view. Over the 
years, governments and legal scholars have argued 
that force can be lawfully used to protect and res- 
cue nationals abroad; free people from colonial 
domination; fight terrorism; or protect people from 
gross violations of human rights. 

The idea that force can be used to protect a 
country’s nationals abroad (or even nationals of 
another country) whose lives are in immediate 
danger or who are in a hostage situation has not 
formally been accepted as an exception to Article 
2(4). Yet a growing number of states have, if not 
openly condoned, at least not actively opposed 
such actions. 





the increased 
focus on eth- 


contains possibilities for abuse, and none provides a guarantee nic conflicts. 
to future victims of genocide or gross violations of human rights. 


East Timor, Sri 
Lanka, and Kosovo all claimed a right to self-deter- 
mination and justified their use of force and 
requests for outside help on these grounds. Most 
legal scholars assert that no right of outside mili- 
tary intervention exists in these types of situations, 
and the UN Security Council has almost always 
called on outside powers to show restraint and has 
imposed arms embargoes. State practice is nonethe- 
less often at odds with legal rules and Security 
Council injunctions. 

Claims regarding the legality of coercive action to 
combat terrorism, other than in hostage situations, 
are similarly shaky but have gained some ground. 
The cruise missile strikes by the United States in 
August 1998 that destroyed a pharmaceutical plant 
in Sudan and training facilities in Afghanistan 
believed to be associated with Osama bin Laden— 
accused of directing terrorist attacks ın 1998 on 
United States embassies in Kenya and Tanzania— 
were criticized throughout the world. Yet, UN Secu- 
rity Council resolutions on terrorism in the 1990s 
testify to greater international concern with terror- 
ism; they acknowledge that terrorism can endanger 
“the lives and well-being of individuals world-wide 
as well as the peace and security of all states.” More- 
over, in 1992 the Security Council imposed eco- 
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nomic sanctions for the first time on a state— 
Libya—because of its alleged support of international 
terrorists (the sanctions were lifted in April 1999 
after Libya agreed to allow the trial in the Nether- 
lands under Scottish law of the two Libyans accused 
of bombing an American airliner, killing 270 people, 
in 1988). In 1996 it imposed economic sanctions on 
Sudan, and in 1999 it did the same on Afghanistan.* 
The United States has also increasingly resorted to 
the unilateral adoption of economic sanctions (in 
1999, seven countries believed to be supporting 
international terrorism-—~Cuba, Iran, Iraq, Libya, 
North Korea, Sudan, and Syria—were the subject of 
unilateral United States sanctions, as were 202 ter- 
rorist organizations and 59 individuals). 

The most divisive issue—which is also the one 
that received the most attention in the 1990s—is 
military intervention to protect people from gross 
violations of human rights. The 1999 un General 
Assembly debate showed that most states clearly 
reject a unilateral right to intervene for humanitar- 
ian purposes. China, Russia, and most developing 
states claim that such a right would allow meddling 
in their internal affairs. They fear abuse from the 
United States, in particular, and they strongly con- 
demned NATO’ unauthorized intervention in Kosovo. 

Armed intervention for humanitarian purposes 
developed a bad reputation in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when military interventions by European pow- 
ers were frequently justified on humanitarian 
grounds. Since the adoption of the un charter, states 
have generally avoided referring to humanitarian 
purposes when justifying their military interven- 
tions, relying instead on broad interpretations of 
self-defense and claims of providing “assistance” to 
“legitimate” governments. 

The end of the cold war resuscitated the question 
of military intervention for humanitarian purposes, 
a concept that has steadily received more support- 
ers. Indeed, compared to the early 1990s, the idea 
that the UN Security Council can order interventions 
for humanitarian purposes was commonly accepted 
by 1999. The Security Council did so, for example, 
in Bosnia, Somalia, Haiti, and Rwanda. Similarly, it 


Sr 


4Sanctions on Sudan were umposed because of Sudan's 
refusal to extradite three individuals accused of an assassi- 
nation attempt on Egyptian President Hosm Mubarak. The 
sanctions, which went into effect May 10, 1996, consisted of 
restrictions on the travel of Sudanese diplomatic personnel. 
Sancnons on Afghanistan were im because of the rul- 
ing Talibans refusal to hand over Osama bm Laden and his 
associates for trial The sanctions went into effect November, 
15, 1999, freezme financial assets and requirmg UN member 
states to boycott Taliban-owned arrcraft. 


endorsed peace-implementation missions in Kosovo 
(after the NATO intervention), Indonesia’ East Timor, 
Sierra Leone, and Congo with a Chapter VII— 
enforcement—mandate. Unauthorized interven- 
tions, however, pose problems for most states. 
Genocide and gross violations of human rights are 
universally considered morally unacceptable acts. 
Many analysts and governments agree that, in such 
cases, economic sanctions and the threat of criminal 
prosecution are weak deterrents and even weaker 
instruments of compellence. Yet few have accepted 
the idea that, in those cases, military intervention 
must become a duty. The absence of a legal frame- 
work for carrying out interventions contributes to 
the unease states experience when considering such 
actions. Still, the current system, whereby the UN 
Security Council determines whether a situation 
merits military intervention by certifying such a sit- 
uation as a “threat to international peace and secu- 
rity,” is an insufficient warranty that the council will 
intervene when the next atrocity occurs. 


IS A LEGAL FRAMEWORK POSSIBLE? 

Developing a legal framework, which would reg- 
ulate unilateral interventions for humanitarian pur- 
poses, would not ensure action. Such a framework, 
nonetheless, is a necessary condition to help deter 
and stop future humanitarian disasters. Those who 
fear that the formulation of a new legal framework 
for humanitarian intervention would lead to 
abuse—particularly Western abuse—should be 
reassured by Western behavior regarding Chechnya, 
East Timor, Sierra Leone, and Congo. In Chechnya, 
Russia was permitted to act with impunity. In East 
Timor, Australia intervened only after having 
received the consent of the Indonesian government. 
In Sierra Leone, the Western reaction to the taking 
hostage of 500 UN peacekeepers in May 2000 con- 
sisted of evacuating their nationals from the coun- 
try. And in Congo, three months after the UN 
Security Council had authorized the deployment of 
more than 5,000 troops in February 2000, only a 
fraction of these troops had actually been commit- 
ted. None were from the United States. 

Several analysts and scholars have put forward 
proposals that would regulate state practice and 
make humanitarian intervention legal under spe- 
cific circumstances. Two different approaches have 
been developed. The first builds on the framework 
established in the un charter. Proponents of this 
school advocate new interpretations of certain char- 
ter articles. The second builds on law outside the UN 
charter and draws on the inherent rights of states. 


Advocates of this school argue that states have a 
unilateral nght to humanitarian intervention. 
Among the analysts who advocate a new look at 
the charter, those who suggest an extended reading 
of Chapter VII, which deals with regional arrange- 
ments, are the most convincing. They propose to 
broaden the mandate of regional organizations and 
give them the right, under certain conditions, to 
authorize the use of force. Like the 1950 “Uniting 
for Peace” resolution, which gives the uN General 
Assembly the right to recommend military action if 
the council is paralyzed, most of these proposals 
maintain the central role of the UN Security Coun- 
cil and allow for the activation of other loci of 
authority only if the council is incapable of acting. 
Winrich Kuhne, a German analyst at the Stiftung 
Wissenschaft und Politik in Ebenhausen, Germany, 
has proposed investing regional organizations with 
the authority to 
use force under 
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on principles—that is, law. That such decisions 
would be made collectively would not make them 
more lawful: “more” means greater might, but not 
necessarily greater right. Finally, the Kuhne proposal 
would give the great powers a key role in deciding 
on interventions. Great powers could block smaller 
powers from intervening by adopting declarations 
in the Security Council that would nullify the exis- 
tence of a humanitarian crisis. But an attempt to 
block intervention by, for example, NATO would 
probably not succeed in the council. Indeed, France, 
Britain, or the United States most likely would veto 
it. In practice, this would mean that only interven- 
tions by regional and subregional organizations in 
Africa or Asia would be subjected to international 
scrutiny, since most of the regional and subregional 
organizations in those continents do not count per- 
manent members of the UN Security Council as their 
regular members. 
Although Kuhbne’s 


three conditions. At the heart of the humanitarian intervention debate proposal was de- 
first, when the UN [ies the question of whether force can be used lawfully signed to redress 
secunty Council is jn situations other than those foreseen by the uN charter. insufficient enthu- 
unwilling to act or siasm for interven- 
is incapable of act- tion, its possible 


ing; second, when the Security Council has not 
explicitly denied the existence of a humanitarian 
crisis; and third, when the regional institution in 
question can act within the confines of a predeter- 
mined institutional structure that could authorize 
such action. Kihne proposes that the Security 
Council adopt a declaration that would invite 
regional organizations to develop such mechanisms 
and that would interpret Article 53 of the charter as 
giving regional organizations a right of humanitar- 
ian intervention when the council is unable or 
unwilling to act. Bypassing the question of whether 
NATO is a regional organization under the terms of 
Chapter VHI, under Kuhne’s proposal naros action 
in Kosovo would have been lawful. 

Kühne’ and similar proposals have three prob- 
lems, however. First, regional organizations are not 
always the best intervenors in internal conflicts. 
Members of regional organizations are neighbors, 
who are the international actors most likely to have 
ulterior political motives for intervention. Indeed, 
neighbors often meddle in unhelpful ways in such 
conflicts (Liberia’s support for the Revolutionary 
United Front in Sierra Leone is but a more recent 
example). Second, these proposals merely shift the 
problem from the global to the regional level. Indeed, 
the decisions of these regional authorities would be 
based on political considerations and not on agreed- 


abuse might make it unattractive to many develop- 
ing countries. 

Other analysts have argued that states have an 
inherent right to use force (the United States and 
Britain defended this right during the Kosovo cri- 
sis). This right, they say, is restricted by the uN char- 
ter, but not prohibited by it. Many experts have 
outlined conditions under which military interven- 
tion would be lawful, drawing on just-war theories 
of the nineteenth century that established criteria by 
which war could be considered just and legitimate. 
These criteria include: right authority (which actor 
has the authority to decide on war?); just cause (is 
the cause legitimate?); right intention (what are the 
motives behind the launching of the war?); last 
resort (have other actions been considered?); open 
declaration (did war start with a declaration?); pro- 


`~ portionality Gs the act of war proportionate to the 


harm inflicted? ); and reasonable hope (is there a rea- 
sonable chance for a successful outcome?). 

Serge Sur, a professor of international law at the 
University of Paris, suggests that humanitarian 
intervention should be considered lawful under the 
following conditions. First, states would publicly 
declare in which cases they would reserve the right 
to intervene. For example, they could stipulate ina 
unilateral or collective declaration that they would 
intervene in cases covered by the statutes of the 
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international criminal tribunals set up for the for- 
mer Yugoslavia and Rwanda, or those of the Inter- 
national Criminal Court. This nght of intervention 
would be discretionary. States would not be obliged 
to intervene; neither could third parties hold them 
responsible for not intervening. Second, states 
would outline in advance how they would inter- 
vene, specifying the military means they would con- 
sider employing. In view of the controversy over the 
use of air power in Kosovo and a military doctrine 
that allows for no deaths on the side of the inter- 
venor, states would outline when they would deploy 
ground troops. Moreover, states should ensure that 
the military intervention would not itself become a 
violation of humanitarian law (several NGOs have 
argued that certain aspects of NATOS bombing cam- 
paign were in violation of humanitarian law, in par- 
ticular the choice of certain targets and the use of 
cluster bombs). States also would outline entry and 
exit strategies. Third, states would articulate how 
they would coordinate and harmonize their military 
interventions with efforts for national and interna- 
tional criminal prosecution of those responsible for 
the humanitarian crisis in question. Such prosecu- 
tion is foreseen in the Geneva Conventions and is 
an integral part of international humanitarian law. 
Every approach that would allow for humanitar- 
ian intervention contains possibilities for abuse, and 
none provides a guarantee to future vicums of geno- 
cide or gross violations of human rights. Yet forcing 
states to define the parameters under which they 
would consider military intervention for humani- 
tarian purposes might introduce a measure of 
predictability into the process and could have a 
deterrent effect on future violators of basic human 


5Sanctions to basa internal conflict were imposed on the 
republics of the Yugoslavia, the rump Yugoslavia, the 
Bosman Serbs, Somalia, Haiti, Labernia, the guernila group 
Unita in Angola, Rwanda, and Sierra Leone (twice) Sanctions 
were ımposed on Iraq to force ıt to end its occupation of 
Kuwait and subsequently to ensure Iraqi comphance with UN 
Secunty Council Resolution 687 of April 3, 1991 In the case 
of Etmopia and Eritrea, an arms embargo was mposed to stop 
war between these two countnes. Sanctions were imposed on 
Afghanistan, Libya, and Sudan to force those countries to 
extradite mdividuals of terronst attacks. 
6Military force was authonzed m Bosnia, Somalia, Rwanda, 
Haiti, Zaire, Albania, the Central African Republic, Kosovo, 
East Tumor, Sierra Leone, and Congo Troops engaged in all 
these operations received Chapter VII—enforcement—man- 
dates and were authorized to use force for purposes other 
than self-defense, not all did. Mulitary force was also autho- 
rized in Iraq for a more traditional interstate conflict. The 
Secunty Council did not authorize the inital military inter- 
venton in Kosovo in March 1999, but subsequently autho- 
rized an mternational presence with an enforcement mandate. 


rights. It would also constitute a start at undercut- 
ting arguments about double standards, as well as 
serving as a hedge against accusations that inter- 
ventions are solely self-serving. 

By emphasizing that a just doctrine of humani- 
tarian intervention is not about legal authority 
alone, but also about ensuring that interventions 
have strong political support and sufficient military 
resources, Sur provides a framework for addressing 
two additional problems that have plagued coercive 
actions in the 1990s: political commitment prob- 
lems and resource problems. 


MANAGING THE POLITICS 
OF HUMANITARIAN INTERVENTIONS 

The 1990s saw the UN Security Council increas- 
ingly intervene to stop internal conflicts, imposing 
economic sanctions or authorizing the use of force 
to stop gross violations of human rights and civil 
strife that it considered “threats to international 
peace and security.” Since 1989, the Security Coun- 
cil has imposed economic sanctions 15 times— 
compared to only twice between 1945 and 1988. In 
10 of these 15 cases, sanctions were imposed to 
contain or stop internal conflicts.5 The use of force 
other than for self-defense was authorized in 11 
cases since 1989, as opposed to 3 times between 
1945 and 1988. Ten of these cases concerned inter- 
nal conflicts.6 Despite this increase in coercive 
action, the results have been limited, and in some 
cases coercive actions have been outright failures 
(for example, in Bosnia and Somalia). 

While some of these failures can be ascribed to 
faulty operational procedures and inappropriate 
coercive strategies, most arose because of insuffi- 
cient political commitment by the intervening pow- 
ers. Their commitment was restrained by both 
domestic and international political factors. 

Public opinion ın Western-style democracies 
often is moved by media images of humanitarian 
atrocities, leading citizens to pressure their gov- 
ernments to intervene. At the same time, politicians 
are hesitant to commit troops to such missions 
because of the potential for casualties. Indeed, 
interventions in internal conflict situations are 
almost always tricky propositions, even if “for- 
mally” invited by the warring parties and after the 
signing of a peace agreement. The military, partic- 
ularly the United States military, will only support a 
military intervention if widespread domestic sup- 
port for such action exists. 

Politicians and military commanders believe that 
domestic support is dependent on keeping combat 


casualties to a minimum. The conventional wisdom 
is that the riskier an operation, the weaker the 
domestic support for it. This explains why Amen- 
can policymakers were wary of intervening in 
Bosnia, Somalia, Rwanda, and Haiti. It also explains 
why policymakers generally propose gradual and 
incremental policies when dealing with humanitar- 
ian atrocities. Because they are subject to conflict- 
ing domestic political pressures, they often push for 
half-measures and think in terms of best-case sce- 
narios: wishful thinking is the order of the day 
when it comes to humanitarian interventions. 

However, the cautious attitude of politicians, par- 
ticularly American politicians, seems questionable. 
A series of public opinion polls conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland as well as a series of studies by 
the Triangle Institute for Security Studies in North 
Carolina show that the American public will support 
military interventions that are morally and politically 
compelling. For example, in a 1999 poll, people 
were asked to 


identify the high- 
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ties (71 percent to 77 percent) believe that the 
United States and the UN should intervene militar- 
ily when gross violations of human rights occur, 
and they favor the United States contributing 
troops to such operations. 

Constraints on humanitarian interventions are 
not only of a domestic political nature; international 
political obstacles are also important. Intervention 
decisions should be made by the UN Security Coun- 
cil. Whether the council takes action with respect 
to a specific problem depends on the extent to 
which the problem threatens regional peace and 
security, and the extent to which the interests of the 
council members are engaged, particularly the five 
permanent members. 

Unfortunately, the international political consen- 
sus that seemed to emerge at the beginning of the 
1990s is crumbling. The new globalized world order 
of the late 1990s appeared to many states to be an 
unequal order, favoring one country—the United 

States—far 


more than oth- 


est number of The development of economic sanctions and military strategies ers. As Alge- 


nae ae should not be seen as independent undertakings. fen Pease 
would be accept- Bouteflika and 


able to stabilize a democratic government in Congo; 
a figure of almost 7,000 casualties was given. Simi- 
larly, the public was willing to tolerate almost 
30,000 deaths to prevent Iraq from obtaining 
weapons of mass destruction.” 

Moreover, a 1999 research project by the Pro- 
gram on International Policy Studies of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland shows a huge disconnect 
between policy elites and the public. For example, 
policy elites consistently think that the American 
public wants to disengage from the world and has a 
negative view of the un, including UN peacekeep- 
ing efforts. Poll data, however, show that Ameri- 
cans have a very positive image of the UN and 
would like to see the organization strengthened, 
including its military component. Strong majori- 


7The poll showed some remarkable discrepancies among 
the are ane elite, the civilian elite, and the mass public 
Faced with the same question on Congo, the military elite 
gave 284 and the civilian elite 484 as the number of accept- 
able deaths For Iraq, the were: military elite, 6,016, 
civilian elite, 19,045 Finally, respondents were asked how 
many American deaths would be acceptable to defend Tai- 
wan against mvasion by China. The miltary responded 
17,425, the civilian elite 17,554; and the mass public 20,172. 
See Peter D. Feaver and Chnstopher Gelpl, “How Many 
Deaths Are Acceptable? A Surprising Answer,” Washington 
Post, November 7, 1999, p. B3. 





many other delegates pointed out at the 1999 uN 
General Assembly debate, the uneven manner in 
which states developed economically and the ever- 
widening gap between rich countries and debt-rid- 
den third world countries have not made the 
establishment of a universally accepted new world 
order any easier. 

Moreover, many states resented Washington's 
umperial attitude and its willingness to push multi- 
lateral organizations aside when they could not 
agree on a course of action that the United States 
favored. As a result, organizing collective responses 
to peace and security threats was becoming increas- 
ingly difficult by the end of the 1990s. 

International interventions need strong leaders 
who can coordinate and give focus to the inter- 
vention. The UN Secretariat, because of its chronic 
lack of resources, is often unable to provide this 
type of leadership. The difficulties of the mission 
in Sierra Leone and the two other missions under- 
taken in the wake of NaTo’s Kosovo intervention— 
in East Timor and Congo—exemplify the type of 
problems the UN runs into when it does not have 
the support of any of the major powers. Unfortu- 
nately, the major powers—the United States 
especially—are often reluctant to engage in 
humanitarian interventions. 
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WHO SHOULD INTERVENE? 

According to the UN charter, military interven- 
tions are to be carried out by armed forces put at 
the disposal of the Security Council and com- 
manded by the un Military Staff Committee. 
Because of the cold war, such an international army 
was never established. And although the cold war 
is now over, it seems unlikely that the UN will be 
endowed with its own army in the near future. 

Proposals in the early 1990s calling for the estab- 
lishment of a UN volunteer military force or the cre- 
ation of UN peace enforcement units were extremely 
controversial. In 1993 the uN introduced a standby 
program that called on member states to earmark 
some of their forces for UN operations. The limits of 
this program soon became apparent. Indeed, dur- 
ing the 1994 genocide in Rwanda, the UN secretary 
general was unable to deploy 5,000 soldiers— 
despite the pledge of 19 governments to keep 
31,000 troops available on a standby basis. By 1995, 
the idea of standby forces had deteriorated to a 
standby system under which states made condi- 
tional pledges to contribute troops to future UN 
peacekeeping operations. As of May 2000, 88 states 
had pledged a total of some 147,900 troops. Yet, few 
of these states had volunteered troops for the mus- 
sions in Sierra Leone and Congo. 

In sum, as former high-ranking UN official Brian. 
Urquhart put ıt ın a September 17, 1999 Boston 
Globe column, the idea of a UN force is “further than 
ever from becoming a reality.” Troops are put at the 
disposal of the UN on an ad hoc basis. Most peace- 
keeping operations—that is, operations where local 
parties have agreed to the deployment of interna- 
tional forces—are under UN command. Military 
interventions, including UN enforcement operations, 
are generally under national command or that ofa 
regional organization because of the operational 
risk associated with such interventions; a lead state 
often drives and controls the operation. In Europe, 
it is NATO, and within NATO it is the United States; in 
western Africa, it is the Military Observer Group 
(ECOMOG) of the Economic Community of West 
African States (Ecowas), and within ECOMOG it is 
Nigeria; in East Timor, it is Australia. 

Whether a country will intervene or lead a 
“coalition of the willing” 1s a function of the inter- 
national environment (including the legal environ- 
ment) and national interests (including national 
military capabilities and domestic political consid- 
erations). For large-scale operations, the United 
States has to take the lead, if only because it alone 
possesses the capabilities to carry out such opera- 


tions. Moreover, the involvement—even the limited 
involvement—of the United States will signal to 
troublemakers that the effort is serious. 

Unfortunately, the United States has a mixed 
track record ın this area. In many cases, the United 
States failed to take meaningful action: Rwanda, 
Congo, and East Timor are notable examples. The 
United States took the lead in Bosnia in 1995 after 
agonizing for three years about whether and how to 
get involved in the conflict. In Somalia it took the 
lead for four months, but then distanced itself from 
the operation and eventually pulled out altogether. 
In Haiti, the United States decided and acted only 
in 1994, three years after Jean-Bertrand Anstide, the 
democratically elected president, was deposed in a 
military coup. Similarly, in 1998 and 1999 the 
United States hesitated about intervening in Kosovo. 

Other countries also have taken leadership roles, 
but these interventions have succeeded only if they 
have been supported by a regional or global power. 
Italy, because of its interests in the region and 
because it was directly affected by the crisis in Alba- 
nia in 1997, took the lead for Operation Alba. It 
managed to secure UN Security Council authoriza- 
tion and together with eight other European coun- 
tries reestablished security in Albania. In 1999, 
Australia took the lead in East Timor. Given the 
great powers’ lukewarm support of intervention, the 
success of the Australian mission depended in its 
early stages on Indonesian cooperation; indeed, 
Australia intervened only after it had secured 
approval from the Indonesian government. 

The multinational force authorized by the uN 
Security Council in November 1996 to prevent the 
starvation of hundreds of thousands of Hutu 
refugees in Zaire and to create humanitarian corri- 
dors to lead them back into Rwanda failed; Wash- 
ington and Paris were unwilling to lead or provide 
support for this operation. Canada, which had been 
given primary responsibility for the mission, was 
unable to carry out the operation on its own. Simi- 
larly, the UN force in Sierra Leone failed miserably 
to uphold its authority when attacked in May 2000. 
Only after Britain introduced some 800 well-trained 
troops did tension begin to subside. 

Given the reluctance of many Western powers to 
engage peacekeepers in distant lands and Western 
fears of combat casualties, some experts have advo- 
cated hiring private military corporations for these 
missions. In the 1990s, private military forces were 
increasingly used to give logistical support, dispense 
military advice, provide security services (protec- 
tion of property and personnel), and participate in 


combat. For example, in the former Yugoslavia, the 
United States hired an NGO run by retired United 
States military personnel—Military Professional 
Resources Incorporated—to dispense military 
advice and train Croat forces. In other cases, private 
military companies were hired by states to fight 
rebels on their territory. Executive Outcomes—a 
company run by former South African military offi- 
cers—was hired by Sierra Leone and Angola to fight 
rebels on their territory. 

Some have pointed out that, in certain cases, these 
private military forces have helped stop internal 
strife. David Shearer, a former research associate at 
the International Institute for Strategic Studies in 
London, credits Executive Outcomes with bringing 
the warring parties in Sierra Leone to the negotiating 
table in 1996. Some also believe that private forces 
might solve the un’ chronic lack of military person- 
nel in messy and risky situations. Others, however, 
believe that the activities of these companies should 
be more closely monitored and regulated. 

Indeed, many private security companies operate 
in a legal vacuum. They mainly do business in Africa, 


and often countries 
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A clear distinction must be made between hiring 
the services of security firms for limited and well- 
defined tasks and hiring them in a peacekeeping 
capacity, where they would be responsible for the 
maintenance of public law and order. The United 
Nations might wish to do the former; it should not 
be allowed to do the latter. Questions of war and 
peace and life and death should not be governed by 
profit motives; doing so would be contrary to every- 
thing the UN stands for. 


How TO INTERVENE 
Much has been written about how to intervene. 
States generally have two main coercive instruments 
available when considering intervention: the use of 
force and economic sanctions. (International crim- 
inal prosecution, a third available instrument, is not 
covered here.) Six conditions must be fulfilled for 
the effective use of such coercive instruments. 
First, outside powers need to have a clear idea of 
the political objectives they hope to achieve. They 
should try to pursue one objective at a time; multi- 
ple objectives muddy the waters. The imposition 
of sanctions or the 





or rebel groups pay 
them not ın hard 


The international political consensus that seemed 


use of military force 
should also not be 


currency but in min- to emerge at the beginning of the 1990s is crumbling. aimed at punishing 


ing rights. At times, 
mining companies 
themselves have agreed to buy the services of the pri- 
vate military companies ın return for mining rights. 
In many instances close links exist between the min- 
ing companies and the military companies. 

Shearer has suggested that the international com- 
munity should engage these companies, rather than 
banning them or pretending they do not exist, and 
apparently this is happening. Increasingly, private 
security companies perform tasks that governments 
cannot or will not carry out. International organiza- 
tions also increasingly engage private security firms, 
but thus far their role has been limited to the protec- 
tion of property and civilian personnel. Some believe 
that success in this domain may lead to employing 
these firms for combat purposes or enforcement 
operations. That, however, would amount to giving 
the UN its own standing forces. Given the reluctance 
of member states to do that and the lack of un finan- 
cial resources, this seems an unlikely prospect. 


8This ıs ın contrast with what ha ed in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. It also res the idea that the 
debate over intervention 1s perhaps not over the decline of 
the sovereignty of the state, but instead about how the state 


is reassetting its sovereignty. 


troublemakers. 

Rather, these instru- 
ments should be used to change behavior or to 
bring those responsible to justice. 

Second, outside powers need to correctly assess 
the economic, political, and military characteristics 
of the target, which will often be nonstate actors.8 
Our knowledge of how coercive actions affect tar- 
gets—particularly nonstate targets—is limited, a 
deficiency that hinders the development of a coher- 
ent and effective strategy. The imposition of eco- 
nomic sanctions on some targets is ineffective and 
can even be counterproductive. For example, 
imposing economic sanctions on parties in poor 
states (Burundi) or failed states (Somalia) is at best 
futile. Similarly, the effectiveness of the use of force 
depends on the characteristics of the target. Aiming 
the use of force at the “conflict” instead of at the bel- 
ligerent parties, as was done in the early 1990s in 
Bosnia and Somalia, led to dramatic policy failures. 

Third, one country or international organization 
has to take the lead in interventions. Leadership 
gives direction to interventions and is key to build- 
ing strong coalitions. Moreover, in the absence of a 
leader, multilateral sanctions regimes will quickly 
be crippled because of interpretation problems; 
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multiple as well as conflicting purposes may be pro- 
posed for military interventions, which frequently 
leads to failure. In theory, international leadership 
should come from the UN Security Council; in prac- 
tice, it comes from individual states. A leader must 
chart an effective course of action and articulate its 
position to others. Whether it can do so is a func- 
tion of its political strength and its military capa- 
bilities. Being a leader does not mean bullying 
others. True leaders know how to translate national 
interests into regional and international interests 
and how to persuade other states to get on board. 

Fourth, leaders need to build strong international 
coalitions for proposed coercive undertakings. 
Obtaining international support for these interven- 
tions is a function of national interests and the 
threat posed to regional and international security 
and human life. The more countries see an internal 
conflict as a threat to their own security and to 
higher values, the easier it will be to construct a 
coalition to support international intervention. The 
participation of many states is necessary for the 
effectiveness of multilateral sanctions regimes. It 
may also be attractive when it comes to the use of 
military force; indeed, it may help ensure that suf- 
ficient numbers of troops are available for coercive 
actions. Moreover, multiple involvement may help 
bring down costs. The United Nations has an 
important role to play in building and organizing 
international support for coercive actions, and it 
can provide legitimacy for them. 

Fifth, outside powers need to ensure that enough 
resources are available for their interventions. 
Resources may be needed to implement and enforce 
sanctions regimes, and they may also be needed to 
compensate some states for losses associated with 
the implementation of sanctions. Sumilarly, military 
interventions must be endowed with sufficient 
resources. This is not to say that to be successful, 
such operations must have overwhelming military 
capabilities, but they need enough firepower and 
the right mix of forces—air power and ground 
troops—to get the job done. 

Sixth, outside powers need to adopt appropriate 
strategies. Intervention strategies are the subject of 


9Recent claims that sanctions brought Milosevic down are 
wrong First, the comprehensive sanction imposed on 
Yugoslavia m 1992 was liftéd m 1965 with the Dayton peace 
agreement. In 1998, in response to mounting violence in 
Kosovo, the UN Security Council maposed an embargo—but 
no other international economic sanctions were by 
the council Second, the unilateral United States and European 
Union sanctions mposed in 1998 were of a limited nature. 


significant debate within the scholarly and policy- 
making communities. Two main schools of 
thought exist on the imposition of sanctions and 
the use of force. The first believes that coercive 
instruments are most effective when imposed 
immediately and comprehensively. The second 
believes that coercive instruments can—and often 
should—be imposed gradually. Both schools of 
thought are right some of the time: some cases 
warrant swift and comprehensive coercive actions; 
others call for gradual approaches. 

The use of economic sanctions and military force 
should be proportionate to the desired goal. Lim- 
ited goals do not warrant the umposition of extreme 
sanctions or the massive use of force. If goals are 
more ambitious, stronger coercive actions are gen- 
erally required. If the threat to international peace 
and security or human life is significant and imme- 
diate, strong sanctions and military operations 
might be needed. Less urgent situations call for 
more incremental approaches. 

The political, economic, and military characteris- 
tics of the target should also guide selection of a 
strategy. For example, authoritarian regimes are less 
vulnerable to economic sanctions than are demo- 
cratic regimes; when dealing with an authoritarian 
regime, it may be advisable to forgo economic sanc- 
tions and threaten the use of force immediately. Sim- 
ilarly, small guerrilla groups are generally immune 
to economic sanctions. Many sanctions regimes stay 
in place for a long time and often start producing 
adverse social and humanitarian effects. Such effects, 
though, rarely lead to the overthrow of politicians or 
a change in the behavior of the political elites. On 
the contrary, empirical evidence in the former 
Yugoslavia, Haiti, and Iraq tends to confirm that pro- 
longed sanctions strengthen—rather than weaken— 
the political regimes in place. The existence and level 
of development of a political opposition in the tar- 
get country are important in this respect. If the 
opposition is weak, the imposition of comprehen- 
sive sanctions may ruin their chances to develop into 
a real opposition. This happened ın the former 
Yugoslavia, for example.’ The economic and military 
characteristics of the target should also guide coer- 
cive strategies. Weak economies, for example, should 
be targeted with gradual and partial sanctions. 
Robust economies, as well as centrally planned 
economies, should be hit swiftly and comprehen- 
sively, because of their ability to shift resources, they 
are better able to withstand sanctions. 

Similarly, the limited use of force may be sufficient 
in traditional wars. Indeed, traditional military orga- 


nizations may be more vulnerable to the coercive 
uses of force than are guerrilla or insurgent fighters. 
Much has been written about the force of air power, 
particularly after Kosovo. Air power remains an 
extremely problematic tool in internal conflict situ- 
ations and in situations where gross violations of 
human rights are taking place. It is often forgotten 
that the NATO airstrikes in Bosnia—especially those 
before the 1995 summer offensive—showed the lim- 
ited utility of air power in these types of situations; 
it demonstrated that airstrikes cannot substitute for 
ground forces. The use of air power in the Balkans 
in 1999 also raises important questions about NATO'S 
targeting policy and its use of cluster bombs. 
Coercive strategies should also be flexible. The 
economic, military, and political characteristics of a 
target can change over time. The coercer’s objectives 
and means may also change. A strategy that was 
sound early in a conflict may not be effective later. 
Finally, all good strategies should contain exit 
strategies. But exit strategies should not be confused 
with exit schedules. Exits must be based on local 
political and strategic conditions—not arbitrary 
and rigid timetables. They should also encompass 
a postintervention strategy designed to tackle 
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long-term economic and political problems. Out- 
side powers considering intervention should real- 
ize that interventions entail more than the 
imposition of economic sanctions or the use of mil- 
itary force. They should be prepared to make long- 
term—even open-ended—-commitments. 

The development of economic sanctions and 
military strategies should not be seen as indepen- 
dent undertakings. Economic sanctions strategies 
should include determinations about when to esca- 
late and threaten the use of military force. The 
imposition of economic sanctions and the use of 
military force should therefore be seen as two 
points on a coercive continuum and two comple- 
mentary policy options. 

To sum up, the effective use of economic sanc- 
tions and military force depends on having a clear 
purpose; correctly assessing the target, leadership, 
coalition support; providing sufficient resources to 
ensure effective implementation; and having an 
appropriate strategy, including an exit and postin- 
tervention strategy. These conditions may seem com- 
monsensical, but many post—cold war interventions 
have failed to meet these basic standards And they 
consequently failed to have the desired effects. Il 
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America’s Retreat from Multilateral Engagement 


STEWART PATRICK 


vigorous debate over the appropriate ends of 
United States foreign policy, the means to 
achieve them, and America’s global role. Within the 
United States foreign policy community, three con- 
tending perspectives have formed on the appropri- 
ate form for United States global engagement. A 
small but vocal minority has advocated what might 
fairly be termed “isolationism,” counseling retrench- 
ment abroad and an abdication of global leader- 
ship.1 This posture has been rendered implausible, 
however, by accelerating globalization and interde- 
pendence. Given the impracticality of disengage- 
ment, current United States foreign policy debates 
focus mainly on two contending visions of interna- 
tionalism: unilateralism and multilateralism. 
Commentators of a unilateralist bent place pri- 
ority on maintaining diplomatic independence and 
untrammeled sovereign rights. They call on the 
United States to exercise its unchallenged power in 
the service of its own interests, unencumbered by 
international rules, institutional entanglements, and 
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foreign partners. The country should accept some 
international responsibilities, but only if it is per- 
mitted to define the nature of the global interest and 
the means to realize it. In its most missionary guise, 
unilateralism calls for a “benevolent hegemony” as 
the basis of world order.2 

Multilateralists, in contrast, advocate using insti- 
tutional frameworks of cooperation to advance the 
collective well-being of all countries, to spread the 
burden of global leadership, and to win interna- 
tional legitimacy for United States purposes. Their 
vision is of an open world of democratic states, 
trading freely and organizing military power in 
common. Multilateralism implies that the United 
States should eschew the short-term gains of inde- 
pendent action and pursue its ends through collec- 
tive frameworks.3 

Admittedly, not all United States policymakers and 
commentators fall neatly into these two camps: their 
support for unilateralism or multilateralism varies 
with issue area and circumstance. Nevertheless, many 
foreign policy dilemmas facing the United States boil 
down to a choice between these two strategies. 


THE RUNAWAY BRIDE 

Since the end of the cold war, the United States 
has demonstrated a growing willingness to act alone 
and to opt out of multilateral initiatives. Whether 
tiring of its international obligations, preoccupied 
with domestic concerns, or tempted to exploit its 
hegemony, the country has in a number of promi- 
nent instances withdrawn from collective initiatives, 
demanded exemptions from global rules, shirked 
commitments to international organizations, or 
extended its domestic law extraterritorially. 

At times, the United States has, as American Uni- 
versity law professor Kenneth Anderson has noted, 


resembled the title character in the Hollywood film 
The Runaway Bride: leading partners to the altar after 
insisting on elaborate prenuptial agreements, only to 
jilt them during the final vows. This habit of direct- 
ing negotiations toward a United States—defined out- 
come and defecting at the last moment has emerged 
in several multilateral human rights treaties that the 
United States has refused to ratify, imcluding the Con- 
vention on the Rights of the Child (1989), as well as 
in some legal regimes to govern the global commons, 
such as the Law of the Sea (amended 1994), the 
Convention on Biological Diversity (1992), and the 
1997 Kyoto Protocol on global climate change. This 
pattern resurfaced in the Clinton administration’s 
decisions not to sign the 1997 Ottawa Convention 
banning antipersonnel land mines or the 1998 Rome 
Statute of the International Criminal Court. 

The ambivalence of the United States toward 
multilateral engagement, and its willingness to act 
alone, have been manifest 1n numerous policy 
realms, including the use of military force, peace- 
keeping, nonproliferation, arms control, interna- 
tional law, sanctions, and trade. These episodes 
have raised legitimate doubts about the United 
States commitment to acting with others. 


GOING IT ALONE 

As a signatory to the United Nations charter, the 
United States has accepted a legal undertaking not to 
use military force except in circumstances of individ- 
ual or collective self-defense. During the cold war, of 
course, the United States (like some other member 
states) often violated this commitment. The end of 
the bipolar confrontation, however, brought renewed 
optimism in the early 1990s about the prospects for 
collective security. Following the Iraqi invasion of 
Kuwait in 1990, the administration of President 
George Bush worked assiduously to achieve Security 
Council authorization for the buildup of a United 
States—led coalition in Saudi Arabia and, ultimately, 
for the brief war that followed. In the early post-cold 
war years, Washington often turned to the un for 
such legitimating and burden-sharing functions. 

By the late 1990s, however, the United States 
evinced growing impatience with the constraints of 
multilateral diplomacy within the Security Coun- 
cil, coupled with a growing willingness to engage 
in armed action without the latter’s authorization. 


4The problem,” explained former UNSCOM official Scott 
Ritter in the August 16, 1999 New York Times, “1s that we 
can't demand compliance with Secunty Council resolutions 
while simultaneously shunning the saps Council by pur- 
suing a unilateral campaign to remove from power.” 
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A case ın point was United States policy regarding 
the UN Special Commission for Iraq, (UNSCOM), 
which exposed a contradiction between the United 
States desire to control the dismantling of Iraq’ pro- 
gram for weapons of mass destruction and Wash- 
ington's practical need for the support of others to 
contribute materially and lend legitimacy to this 
goal. During 1998-1999, the apparent United States 
readiness to bypass the Security Council con- 
tributed to the erosion of the Gulf War coalition 
and the demise of Unscom. A pivotal moment came 
in December 1998, when the United States, sup- 
ported by Great Britain, launched a bombing cam- 
paign against Iraq. Although Washington claimed 
to be executing the Security Council’ will, the other 
permanent members opposed this enforcement 
action.* Defenders of international law were like- 
wise troubled by the retaliatory 1998 United States 
bombing raids launched against the Afghan camps 
of suspected terrorist Osama bin Laden and against 
an alleged chemical weapons factory in Sudan, per- 
ceiving these unilateral actions as undermining the 
legal basis of international order. 

A more ambiguous case was the United States— 
led NATO bombing campaign to expel Serb forces 
from the province of Kosovo in spring 1999. While 
the intervention was a collective effort, it was taken 
without Security Council approval. The United 
States and its NATO allies justified their intervention, 
persuasively, as a moral imperative essential to 
uphold fundamental humanitarian principles in the 
face of Security Council inaction. In addition, the 
operation received an ex post facto blessing in the 
Security Council’s Resolution 1244 of June 1999. 
While arguably appropriate, given the circum- 
stances on the ground, the Kosovo intervention 
risked setting a dangerous precedent for less justi- 
fiable interventions by other great powers. 

The United States was not only ready to use 
force unilaterally, but it also retreated from an ini- 
tial post-cold war willingness to authorize and 
participate in multidimensional peacekeeping oper- 
ations. The Clinton administration discovered that 
while collective action could lend legitimacy to 
American policies, it also placed restrictions on 
United States freedom of action and operational 
authority. In both Bosnia-Herzegovina and Somalia, 
an unwieldy “dual key” arrangement with the 
United Nations complicated effective command and 
control of military operations. In the former case, 
the UN-mandated humanitarian operation stymied 
efforts to launch a vigorous bombing campaign 
against the Serbs. In the latter, dysfunctional coor- 
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dination between United States and UN chains of 
command contributed to the debacle of October 
1993, when 18 United States Army Rangers (and 
hundreds of Somalis) were killed during the hunt 
for a Somali warlord. Domestically, the admuinistra- 
tion came under attack for subcontracting United 
States national security to the UN and, as former Sec- 
retary of State Henry Kissinger put it, “trying to sub- 
merge the national interest in multilateral ventures.” 

These failures generated a new consensus in 
Washington that the uN lacked the capacity to under- 
take peacemaking or peace-enforcement missions. 
Presidential Decision Directive 25, issued in May 
1994, placed restrictions on United States troop con- 
tributions to multilateral peacekeeping and human- 
itarian operations. This new posture proved to have 
its own moral costs, however, as the United States 
stood aside when genocide unfolded in Rwanda in 
the spring of 1994. Although the United States has 








Missile Treaty. Both Russia and China have warned 
Washington that United States pursuit of NMD risks 
setting off a nuclear arms race and will require them 
to keep their strategic forces on a hair-trigger set- 
ting. America’s NATO allies, meanwhile, fear that the 
United States plan will undermine the foundations 
of extended deterrence. 

As the world’s leading status quo power, the 
United States has a fundamental interest in the devel- 
opment of the international rule of law. Yet ın July 
1998, the Clinton administration chose not to sign 
the Rome Statute of the International Criminal 
Court. Although more than 100 countries have 
signed this instrument, the Umited States continues 
to press for major revisions. Of particular concern to 
Washington is Article 12, which gives the tribunal 
jurisdiction over American nationals without United 
States permission, raising the specter of politically 
motivated rogue prosecutors indicting United States 


supported cer- soldiers, But such 
tain subsequent p misgivings 
foraysinto peace- Overwhelming preponderance and apparent invulnerability appear unwar- 
keeping, includ- allow Americans to indulge the illusion that they continue ranted, since the 
E y 
the territories to enjoy untrammeled sovereignty— Rome Statute is 
sagt a belief that weaker countries abandoned long ago. a 
1999, its approval against human- 


for such operations remains highly selective. Wash- 
ington has been especially reluctant to become 
involved in peacekeeping operations in Africa. 
When the United States voted at the United Nations 
to authonze missions—as in Sierra Leone—it has 
failed to mobilize or commit resources necessary for 
their success. 

The first post—cold war decade also evinced erod- 
ing United States confidence in multilateral non- 
proliferation and arms control efforts, accompanied 
by a growing determination to address proliferation 
threats unilaterally. During the late 1990s, the 
Republican-controlled Congress managed to stall, 
dilute, or defeat several initiatives to stem the spread 
of weapons of mass destruction. For example, the 
Senate ratified the Chemical Weapons Convention 
in 1997, but only after inserting exemptions that 
threatened to prevent its full implementation. More 
spectacularly, in October 1999, the Senate rejected 
the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty, despite warn- 
ings from Washington’ closest allies that this would 
grievously weaken global nonproliferanon norms. 

Perhaps as worrisome for long-term global strate- 
gic stability has been the renewed United States 
commitment to a National Missile Defense (NMD) 
system, which could violate the 1972 Anti-Ballistic 


ity and, moreover, contains significant safeguards (for 
example, the statute will operate only if a state lacks 
a working judicial system or fails to conduct a seri- 
ous investigation). The United States faces insur- 
mountable obstacles in trying to modify the statute, 
since the signatories are determined to proceed even 
without United States participation. Continued 
obstructionism promises only to antagonize Ameri- 
can allies and to deprive Washington of influence 
over the eventual court. 

The United States failed in Rome, as it had the 
year before in negotiations on a land-mine ban, 
because its foreign partners declined to accord it the 
special treatment that it demanded. Both episodes, 
Ruth Wedgwood wrote in the March 2000 Foreign 
Service Journal, “may tell us some disturbing things 
about America’s current position in the world and 
the state of our multilateral diplomacy.” This bodes 
ill for the future, since “the style of diplomacy and 
conference governance seen at Rome is likely to 
become more rather than less common.” 

Even as the United States has attempted to 
restrict the scope of its global obligations by opting 
out of certain conventions, it has asserted a right to 
set international standards and to judge the perfor- 
mance of other countries in fields as diverse as 


human rights, technology transfers, environmental 
protection, antiterrorism, electoral transparency, 
and narcotics interdiction. A controversial expres- 
sion of this tendency has been a heavy reliance on 
unilateral sanctions as an instrument of United 
States foreign policy. Between 1993 and 1998, 
Congress either imposed or threatened unilateral 
sanctions some 60 times on 35 countries. Particu- 
larly galling to United States parmers has been the 
extraterritorial extension of United States domestic 
law to restrict trade with so-called rogue states or 
states of concern, especially the Iran-Libya sanc- 
tions and the Helms-Burton law regarding Cuba. 
Both threaten heavy penalties against foreign enter- 
prises doing business with these pariah states. 
Among the most vociferous critics of these laws 
have been close United States allies. “This is bully- 
ing,” former Canadian Foreign Minister Lloyd 
Axworthy responded tartly to Helms-Burton. “But 
in America you call it ‘global leadership.” 

Finally, even Washington’s commitment to mul- 
tilateral trade has become shakier. Until recently, the 
United States had confounded pessimists who had 
predicted greater United States protectionism fol- 
lowing the cold war. Instead, the Bush and Clinton 
administrations achieved notable commercial suc- 
cesses, such as the ratification of the North Amer- 
ica Free Trade Agreement, the formation of the Asia 
Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) forum, the 
completion of the Uruguay Round of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, and the creation of 
the World Trade Organization (wro). Such liberal- 
izing efforts were dealt a setback in November 1997, 
however, when Congress declined to extend to Pres- 
ident Clinton the authority to negotiate multilateral 
trade agreements on a “fast-track” basis. 

Today, a growing backlash against globalization 
threatens to undermine long-standing United States 
support for open and nondiscriminatory commerce. 
Labor unions, environmentalists, and NGO activists 
are all pressing the United States government to 
bring new social concerns into the wro's framework 
of norms, rules, and procedures. At the Seattle wro 
summit in November 1999, the Clinton administra- 
tion surprised United States trading partners by 
proposing sanctions on countries that fail to meet 
new labor and environmental standards. Many del- 
egations, especially from the developing world, per- 
ceived this proposal as disguised protectionism, and 
the talks collapsed without agreement on a new 
round of liberalization. Nevertheless, pressure is 
likely to build in the United States to bring new 
social purposes into the wro trade regime. Whether 
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Washington seeks to impose its own standards 
abroad or sponsors a consensual negotiating process 
to achieve its aims will determine if this represents a 
departure from “multilateralism.” 


A CLOSER LOOK 

Do these high-profile cases demonstrate a waning 
United States commitment to multilateral coopera- 
tion? Several caveats seem warranted in this regard. 
First, the recent spate of United States unilateralism 
is not unprecedented historically. Even during the 
cold war, Washington never renounced the feedom 
to act alone in its narrow self-interest. Indeed, dur- 
ing the 1980s the Reagan administration expressed 
such antipathy toward world organizations that 
observers discerned a “crisis of multilateralism.” This 
disdain was evinced in the United States withdrawal 
from the UN Education, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization and the Law of the Sea Treaty. 

Second, recent United States behavior has not 
been implacably unilateral. Since the end of the cold 
war, the United States has reinvigorated, adapted, or 
sponsored critical collective frameworks like NATO, 
APEC, and the wro. What has been problematic is 
Washington’s inconsistent, selective, and ad hoc 
approach to multilateralism. American policymak- 
ers tend to pursue a combination of multilateral and 
unilateral strategies within each issue area, and they 
often engage in “forum shopping,” choosing among 
informal coalitions, regional entities, and the UN to 
secure a venue that will maximize United States con- 
trol and minimize United States obligations and 
potential culpability in the event of failure. More- 
over, Washington remains far more supportive of 
collective groupings that unite like-minded market 
democracies (such as NATO) than of more diverse 
universal bodies (such as the United Nations) that 
are less amenable to United States control. 

Third, perceptions of rising United States unilat- 
eralism are partly an artifact of the proliferation of 
treaties, regimes, and organizations over the past 
half-century. Within this institutionally dense envi- 
ronment, characterized by a thickening web of mul- 
tilateral contracts, the United States has significantly 
more opportunities to act alone—regardless of 
whether its propensity to do so has grown. As world 
politics becomes increasingly institutionalized, per- 
ceived United States unilateralism is likely to 
become more controversial. 

Finally, one should beware the temptation to 
hold the United States to an unrealistic standard. Is 
its ambivalence toward multilateralism any differ- 
ent from past great-power behavior? In historical 
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terms, the United States has exercised its domi- 
nance in a comparatively benign fashion. Nor 
should one assume that weaker countries’ support 
of multilateralism is motivated by noble intentions, 
since one of its main attractions is surely its promise 
to restrain the world’s only superpower. 


THE SOURCES OF AMERICAN CONDUCT 

What forces might have stimulated recent United 
States decisions to act alone or disregard multilat- 
eral initiatives? Four factors seem particularly rele- 
vant: new incentives presented by the end of the 
cold war and by the evolving nature of multilater- 
alism; deepening concerns about the loss of Amer- 
ican national sovereignty; changes in the domestic 
context of United States foreign policymaking: and 
a reassertion of the country’s claim to a unique role 
in promoting and protecting global order. 

During the 1980s, observers generally regarded 
United States unilateralism as a symptom of declin- 
ing hegemony; the United States simply lacked the 
power to continue shouldering the burdens of 
world leadership. 
Today, the same 
phenomenon is 
more commonly 
attributed to re- 


Contrary to conventional wisdom, opinion polls suggest 
that American citizens remain steadfastly internationalist. 


or to exercise a free hand within new institutions 
of global governance. The spread of conference 
diplomacy, coupled with the global trend toward 
democratization, has raised expectations that 
transnational issues ought to be addressed and 
negotiated in open egalitarian forums with univer- 
sal membership. There is a growing presumption 
abroad that the United States, as only one actor in 
the collectivity (albeit the most important), should 
engage in good-faith bargaining and be willing to 
compromise on certain issues. 

As countries become more interconnected and 
permeable, moreover, multilateralism increasingly 
transcends conventional diplomatic negotiations 
among sovereign states. One new dimension is the 
growth of informal networks of public officials from 
different countries. Even more profound is the surg- 
ing influence of transnational nongovernmental 
organizations and issue-advocacy networks. By 
exploiting the Internet and other communications 
technologies, NGOs have successfully bypassed 
national gatekeepers and mntergovernmental chan- 
nels to raise the 
salience of cer- 
tain global prob- 
lems, to mobilize 
worldwide coali- 








surgent hegemony. 

The collapse of the Soviet Union and the advent of 
unipolarity have removed external constraints on 
America’s capacity to act alone and the perceived 
risks of unilateralism for United States national 
security. The cold war triumph, the global march of 
market democracy, and the heady recent perfor- 
mance of the American economy have encouraged 
unquestioning faith in the primacy of American val- 
ues and institutions—and impatience with global 
rules and bodies that might challenge or dilute the 
country’s neoliberal principles. 

Not unreasonably, many American policymakers 
perceive foreign support for multilateral institutions 
as evidence of a desire to enmesh the United States 
in a spreading net of commitments and obligations. 
Each new treaty gives pesky Lilliputians another 
rope to tie down Gulliver, or at least to restrict his 
range of motion. Washington naturally prefers 
regimes that reflect its dominance—through such 
features as weighted voting—rather than diluting it 
in universal, one-state, one-vote bodies. 

Despite the unprecedented might of the United 
States, the evolving nature of multilateralism has 
complicated United States efforts to control the 
agenda and outcome of international negotiations 


tions, to shape 
the agenda of negotiations, and to promote the 
norms of new global regimes. The Ottawa Conven- 
tion on land mines, perhaps the most celebrated 
example of NGO influence, has been hailed as a 
defining moment in the democratizanon of inter- 
national law making. 

These trends in multilateralism have not been 
particularly welcome in the United States. To their 
champions, NGOs may be the organic expression of 
“global civil society.” But to their critics in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere, they are unelected interest groups 
encroaching on the prerogatives of national govern- 
ments. Among the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD) countries, the 
United States may be the most ambivalent about 
accommodating NGO demands for increased access 
to and influence over multilateral policymaking. 


THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME 

Such misgivings have merged with broader fears 
that the unprecedented scope and intrusiveness of 
contemporary multilateralism might eventually sub- 
ordinate United States sovereignty and constitu- 
tional democracy to unaccountable global bodies. 
These concerns account for a paradox in contem- 


porary United States foreign policy: although the 
United States both promotes and conforms to many 
new standards of global behavior (ike norms against 
war crimes), it remains skeptical of creating new 
global structures or submitting itself to binding rules 
and procedures. Whereas United States officials and 
the American public perceive advantages to inter- 
national cooperation on functional issues, they pre- 
fer voluntary participation ın flexible arrangements 
to obligatory membership in formal organizations 
that may be insufficiently transparent, unresponsive 
to United States needs, or insensitive to the coun- 
trys domestic institutions and law. 

Accordingly, the gradual “legalization” of mult- 
lateral rules represents a troublesome trend for the 
United States. Indeed, Washington has sometimes 
been surprised by the “bite” of new global entities. 
A case in point is the wro’s binding dispute-resolu- 
tion mechanism, which constrains America’s choice 
of retaliatory trade measures, effectively prohibiting 
aggressive unilateralism of the “Super 301” variety.5 
In response to perceived incursions on United 
States prerogatives, policymakers and officials 
sometimes try to marginalize global agencies or 
organizations whose agenda or voting they no 
longer control. They generally depict such actions 
not as a rejection of multilateralism per se but as a 
“corrective” to alter entities that have gotten off 
track or assumed inappropriate undertakings. 

Overwhelming preponderance and apparent 
invulnerability allow Americans to indulge the illu- 
sion that they continue to enjoy untrammeled 
sovereignty—a belief that weaker countries aban- 
doned long ago. Some United States conservatives 
and libertarians, aghast at the spread of multilateral 
cooperation to domestic arenas like labor, the envi- 
ronment, health, and immigration, perceive the thin 
edge of a wider wedge of global government. Both 
the country’s freedom of action abroad and its con- 
stitutional democracy at home appear besieged by 
unelected, unaccountable bureaucracies. The fear is 
that the United States will cede lawmaking power to 
institutions that may fail to serve United States mnter- 
ests. For these critics, as John Bolton of the Ameri- 
can Enterprise Institute noted recently, “the debate 
over global governance, fought out at the confluence 
of constitutional theory and foreign policy, is the deci- 
sive issue facing the United States internationally.” 





SSuper 301 ıs a controversial provision of the 1988 
Omnibus Trade and Competitiveness Act that requires the 
United States trade representative to identify trading partmers 
engaged in unfair trading practices, thus placing targeted. 
countries under pressure to alter their behavior. 
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Such arguments draw sustenance from a long- 
standing American skepticism toward government 
in all its forms. These instincts were deepened dur- 
ing the 1980s and 1990s, which witnessed a retreat 
of welfare state liberalism and the ascendancy of a 
more conservative ideology placing greater faith in 
deregulation and the marketplace. Jesse Helms, the 
Republican chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, tapped this reservoir when he 
warned the Security Council this January that a 
“United Nations that seeks to impose its presumed 
authority on the American people, without their 
consent, begs for confrontation and—lI want to be 
candid with you—eventual withdrawal.” 


AN INVITATION TO STRUGGLE 

American ambivalence toward multilateral 
engagement has been reinforced by the changing 
domestic political context in which foreign policy 
is designed and implemented. To begin with, the 
cold wars end removed a central justification for the 
“imperial presidency” and, simultaneously, allowed 
Congress to reassert its considerable prerogatives in 
the sphere of foreign affairs. The unique separation 
of powers enshrined in the United States Constitu- 
tion presents obstacles to multilateral cooperation 
that do not exist in parliamentary democracies— 
and the massive global influence of the United 
States ensures that any legislative-executive dis- 
agreements will reverberate internationally. 

In this new climate it has become more common 
for the executive branch to assume international 
obligations that the legislature either opposes or 
has no intention of fulfilling, complicating Wash- 
ington’s ability to commit to credible multilateral- 
ism. This predicament is particularly acute when 
Congress and the presidency are controlled by dif- 
ferent parties, as has been the recent pattern. Dur- 
ing the late 1990s, the poisonous relations between 
President Clinton and congressional Republicans 
intruded on legislative battles over the foreign 
affairs budget, uN peacekeeping, foreign aid, and 
the ratification of treaties. 

To complicate matters, the first post-cold war years 
saw a marked erosion of the bipartisan international- 
ist consensus in Congress. Stalwarts of constructive 
internationalism in both parties have been replaced 
by colleagues preoccupied with domestic concerns or 
suspicious that global regimes and organizations 
infringe on United States sovereignty, thwart Amen- 
can interests and values, and place unacceptable 
checks on United States options. Meanwhile, a 
decline in party discipline now permits individual leg- 
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islators to establish independent policy platforms and 
mobilize opposition to global engagement. 

Although the Clinton administration tried to label 
congressional opponents of multilateralism as “iso- 
lationists,” most are more accurately described as 
“unilateralists,” that is, as the October 22, 1999 
Economist put it, “people who believe that one of the 
prerequisites of power is untrammeled freedom of 
action on the world scene.” They include not only 
many Republicans but also some Democrats, for 
whom multilateralism appears to portend vulnera- 
bility and a loss of control. Such qualms are especially 
evident in the trade arena, where most Democrats 
voted against giving President Clinton fast-track or 
expedited negotiating authority in 1997. 

Dwindling congressional support for multilateral 
engagement has expressed itself in the country’s 
shrinking budget for foreign affairs and declining 
financial contributions to international organizations. 
By 2000, the United States devoted little more than 
1 percent of federal spending to international affairs 





than real. President Clinton, whose attention to for- 
eign policy matters was intermittent at best, failed 
to articulate a persuasive rationale for multilateral- 
ism, to consult regularly with the Republican con- 
gressional leadership, or to mobilize domestic 
constituencies in support of constructive interna- 
tionalism. The administration's desultory approach 
contributed to failures like the Senate rejection of 
the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty and the collapse 
of the Seattle wro summit, both in autumn 1999. 
Significantly, United States ambivalence toward 
multilateral cooperation has not been driven by any 
groundswell of public support for unilateralism. 
Contrary to conventional wisdom, opinion polls 
suggest that American citizens remain steadfastly 
internationalist, and, moreover, prefer to engage for- 
eign policy challenges through multilateral institu- 
tions and alliances. Most Americans favor 
participation in peacekeeping, for example, and 
nearly three-fourths believe that the United States 
should respond to global crises only if it enjoys the 


(one-sixteenth support of part- 
the amount spent ners. In sum, a 
on defense), while America’s “custodial” responsibility has not been codified recent survey 
its contribution jn international law and is not recognized by all countries. concludes, 
to foreign aid, “Americans 


already the low- 

est per capita among OECD members, dwindled even 
lower. During the mid-1990s, the United States was 
in arrears to most global organizations, most egre- 
giously to the United Nations. Congress, deter- 
mined to impose reforms on the UN and limit 
United States obligations to it, attached multiple 
conditions on United States payment of annual 
assessments, peacekeeping expenses, and voluntary 
contributions. Such withholding, which is not per- 
mitted under the UN charter, has devastated UN 
finances and encouraged other states to shirk their 
fiduciary obligations. It has also had a self-reinforc- 
ing dynamic: by weakening the uN, it has strength- 
ened the hands of the institution’ critics. Although 
the administration and Congress negotiated a par- 
tial settlement in late 1999, the agreement includes 
multiple controversial amendments and leaves large 
arrears to the UN outstanding. 

Given this frayed bipartisan consensus, United 
States multilateralism can be sustained only through 
vigorous presidential leadership. Unfortunately, the 
Clinton administrations early commitment to 
“assertive multilateralism” proved more rhetorical 


6John E. Really, “Americans and the World: A Survey at 
Century’ End,” Foreign Policy, Spring 1999. 





would rather 
share risks and build consensus” than serve as the 
world’s policeman.§ While the depth of public sup- 
port for multilateralism remains uncertain, evidence 
suggests that United States politicians and decision 
makers have misread the public’ readiness to accept 
international obligations. 


THE BURDENS—AND PRIVILEGES—OF LEADERSHIP 
Finally, the United States tendency to act alone 
or to not participate in multilateral initiatives has 
rested partly on the claim that the United States, as 
the ultimate guarantor of world order, must remain 
free from the constraints binding on other coun- 
tries. Multilateral bodies, in this view, are often par- 
alyzed by the divergent perceptions, clashing 
interests, and competing values of their members. 
When such obstacles prevent collective responses 
to urgent problems, the United States must be able 
to act on behalf of the international system. In dis- 
charging these “custodial” responsibilities, ıt may 
need to stand apart from the collectivity, and even 
to violate international legal procedure. 
Washington invoked this unique global role in 
its (ultimately vain) efforts to secure exemptions 
from treaties establishing a global land-mine ban 
and an international criminal court. In the former 


case, Washington called attention to its defense 
commitment to South Korea. In the latter, it noted 
the vulnerability of the United States to unwar- 
ranted indictments, grven the global deployment of 
United States troops. As the chief United States 
negotiator in Rome observed, “the United States has 
special responsibilities and special exposure to 
political controversy over our actions.” Since Amer- 
ica was “called upon to act, sometimes at great risk, 
far more than any other nation,” it could not accept 
International Criminal Court jurisdiction.7 

The difficulty with such arguments, of course, is 
that America’ “custodial” responsibility has not been 
codified in international law and is not recognized 
by all countries. Furthermore, no global consensus 
exists on what constitutes a threat to “world order,” 
nor do any clear criteria to distinguish self-interested 
United States actions from those taken on behalf of 
the collectivity. Thus the custodial justification for 
unilateral action is bound to remain controversial. 


THE COST OF ACTING ALONE 

This apparent willingness to act unilaterally or to 
decline multilateral initiatives carries several poten- 
tial costs, both for the United States and for the world 
community. Among other consequences, it threatens 
to deprive Washington of the vision and consistency 
necessary to formulate effective policies; to frustrate 
its pursuit of other valued goals; to damage the rep- 
utation of the United States as a world leader; to sab- 
otage collective responses to transnational problems; 
to undermine the spread of global norms, regimes, 
and the rule of law; and to jeopardize domestic 
United States support for global engagement. 

A capricious attitude toward multilateralism can 
make it difficult for the United States to formulate 
and pursue coherent foreign policies. Washingtons 
on-again, off-again stance toward the International 
Criminal Court, for instance, prevented the United 
States from proposing a compelling alternative design 
for that institution that might have won foreign sup- 
port. Likewise, the decision to act unilaterally for 
short-term gain in one arena may undermine United 
States objectives in a related sphere. By precipitating 
the uns financial crisis, for example, the United States 
has weakened that institutions capacity to respond to 
threats to regional security. More generally, perceived 
unilateralism by the United States may undermine 


7Peter Malanczuk, “The International Criminal Court and 
Landmines: What are the Consequences of Leaving the US 
Behind?” European Journal of International Law, vol. 11, no 
1 (2000) 
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Washington's credibility as a world leader. By failing 
to sign, ratify, or implement the global conventions it 
has championed, the United States may earn a repu- 
tation as an unreliable or unsteady partner. 

Given the global dominance of the United States, 
its decision to stand apart from a multilateral 
regime can cripple that institution’s ability to 
address urgent challenges. The Kyoto Protocol pro- 
vides a case in point. Because the United States is 
responsible for more than one-third of OECD green- 
house gas emissions, its abdication renders that 
treaty inoperable. Over the long term, the United 
States decision to opt out of instruments like the 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty, the International 
Criminal Court, and the Convention on the Rights 
of the Child may slow the spread of robust norms 
like nuclear nonproliferation, the prosecution of 
war crimes, and the protection of human rights. 
Finally, inasmuch as unilateral action—or half- 
hearted multilateralism—is more likely than deter- 
mined multilateral cooperation to fail in its 
objectives, the tendency to act alone may generate 
a domestic backlash and calls for global disengage- 
ment from a frustrated United States public. 

Although each of these costs is important, the most 
alarming consequence of United States unilateralism 
from an American perspective may be its impact on 
the legitimacy of Washington’ global leadership. 

Political scientists often argue that an open and 
stable international order requires the leadership of 
a dominant state. American “leadership,” however, 
depends on the willingness of others to follow. 
Since 1945, deference to Washington's lead has 
rested on the readiness of the United States to sup- 
port global regimes and public goods, to promote 
shared values within a broad free-world community, 
and to commit itself credibly to multilateral coop- 
eration. Because few checks have been placed on 
the exercise of United States power, potential fol- 
lowers have needed to be confident that Washing- 
ton would not exploit its privileges or defect from 
its international obligations. To reassure its partners, 
the United States after World War TI adopted a pol- 
icy that Georgetown University political scientist G. 
John Ikenberry has termed “strategic restraint”: 
often acting as if it had less power than it actually 
did and embedding itself in egalitarian institutions 
that gave satisfaction to the less powerful and safe- 
guards that it would not abandon them. During the 
cold war, other governments could take comfort in 
the bipartisan American consensus on global 
engagement, the relative transparency of decision 
making in Washington, and the United States incli- 
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nation to consult with them on important matters. 
As noted earlier, changing domestic circumstances 
have cast new doubt on the United States dedica- 
tion to multilateral engagement. 


THE “BENEVOLENT” HEGEMON? 

Simultaneously, disjunction appears to be grow- 
ing between how the United States views itself and 
how it is perceived abroad. During the late 1990s, 
the Clinton administration repeatedly proclaimed 
the United States to be the world’s “indispensable 
nation,” able by virtue of its unmatched power and 
universal values to “stand taller and see farther” than 
its partners. This dominance was said to be benign, 
since it was based not on coercive imposition but on 
the attraction of United States political values, com- 
mercial products, and popular culture, and on the 
natural congruence between United States national 
interests and the interests of humanity at large. 

This vision of the United States as a benevolent 
hegemon is beguiling, and it contains considerable 
truth. But it is not a sentiment universally shared 
abroad, where some observers regard the United 
States as too powerful for anyone’s good, given to 
throwing its weight around, and willing to impose 
unilateral solutions to suit its narrow national or 
internal political interests. Whatever the merit of 
such accusations, Washington has been forced to 
grapple with a recent backlash against United 
States hegemony. 

Some international resentment is inevitable, of 
course, since an all-powerful United States naturally 
risks coming on too hard, thus alienating its part- 
ners, or too soft, thus disappointing them. Never- 
theless, many foreign observers believe that 
Washington has exacerbated its predicament by 
claiming the right to define the global interest and 
to pursue policies without regard to the opinions of 
those it claims to lead. This explains the firestorm 
of foreign criticism ignited by the Senate's rejection 
of the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty in October 
1999. Among the most strident critics of perceived 
United States unilateralism have been emerging 
great powers like China, Russia, and India. Each 
frequently criticizes the “unilateral arrogance” of 
the United States and stresses the need to explore 
“counterhegemonic” possibilities. In a visit to New 
Delhi in 1999, for example, Russian Prime Minis- 
ter Vladimir Putin suggested that the three coun- 
tries cooperate in their foreign policies to create a 
counterweight to United States domination. 

While such views might be expected among 
potential United States rivals, close allies also are 


uneasy with the magnitude of United States domi- 
nation and the unilateralism it seems to encourage. 
In the weeks before NATOS air campaign against Ser- 
bia in spring 1999, several European leaders com- 
plained about Washington's high-handedness and 
tendency “to go it alone.” French Foreign Minister 
Hubert Vedrine proclaimed that the simultaneous 
military, economic, monetary, technological, and cul- 
tural dominance of the United States had made it the 
world’ first “hyperpower.” The very “weight [of the 
Americans] carries them toward hegemonism,” he 
observed, “and the idea they have of their mission 
is unilateralism. And that is unacceptable.” To coun- 
terbalance such “abusive” tendencies, France and 
other nations must lead multilateral initiatives and 
strengthen collective forums (such as the Organiza- 
tion for Security and Cooperation in Europe and the 
UN) in which the United States does not enjoy a free 
hand and might be forced to compromise. 

How seriously should American leaders take such 
criticisms? At first glance, one might be tempted to 
dismiss them. Complaints of American “unulateral- 
ism” have a venerable pedigree, even among United 
States allies. Moreover, it is not always evident that 
foreign critics are prepared to assume the increased 
burdens that joint management of world order 
would presumably imply; for many of America’ part- 
ners, the pretense of equal partnership may be more 
desirable than its attendant obligations. NATO illus- 
trates such a dynamic. From the signing of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, regular disagreements have erupted 
over burden sharing and the privileges the United 
States enjoys as its undisputed leader. Washington 
has repeatedly pressed the Europeans to assume 
more of the costs of collective defense, while resist- 
ing any encroachment on its authority over strategic 
doctrine and military operations. Europeans, mean- 
while, have demanded a greater share of NATO deci- 
sion making but have rarely matched their rhetoric 
with a readiness to increase defense spending. 

Based on historical precedent, one might expect 
countries frustrated by United States “unilateral- 
ism” to try to balance American power. Yet such tra- 
ditional “counterbalancing” seems improbable in 
contemporary international society. The world is 
dominated by a “security community” of advanced 
industrial democracies, among whom the rules of 
power politics may no longer apply. In addition, 
even most countries outside this OECD zone of peace 
continue to regard the United States as an indis- 
pensable, if occasionally troubling, partner. Accord- 
ingly, foreign resistance to perceived United States 
unilateralism has remained largely symbolic, merg- 


ing with a diffuse cultural anti-Americanism and 
finding expression in ways that meet domestic 
political needs without threatening a catastrophic 
rupture with the United States. 

Nevertheless, the United States tendency to “act 
alone” and “opt out” carries substantial risks. Over 
the long term it might undermme the trust and con- 
fidence of longnme allies and partners, be imitated 
and abused by others, and even weaken the founda- 
tions of world order. In the medium term, resentment 
at perceived exploitation may embolden some coun- 
tries to try to frustrate United States foreign policy 
through various strategies, including tacit noncoop- 
eration with United States initiatives, insistence on 
equal rights to act alone, or renewed efforts to bind 
the United States more tightly in institutional webs. 


WORKS AND PLAYS WELL WITH OTHERS 

In the end, the best argument for United States 
multilateralism may be less the predicted costs of 
acting alone than the concrete benefits of “going it 
with others.” In rare cases—when the stakes are 
high, when interests clash, or when institutions are 
paralyzed—acting alone may be the only alternative 
to doing nothing. But in most circumstances unilat- 
eralism is neither wise nor sustainable. This is par- 
ticularly true in addressing transnational challenges. 
For all its overwhelming power, the United States 
cannot by itself stem the proliferation of weapons of 
mass destruction, preserve regional stability, enforce 
international law and human rights standards, main- 
tain an open and nondiscriminatory trading system, 
ensure the stability and hquidity of global financial 
markets, protect the “global commons,” stop global 
warming, stem transnational trafficking in narcotics, 
thwart organized crime syndicates, slow global pop- 
ulation growth, regulate immigration flows, respond 
to humanitarian catastrophes, stem pandemics, or 
promote sustainable development. 

The United States has been described aptly by 
the Brookings Institution’s Richard Haass as a 
“reluctant sheriff,” called on to guarantee world 
order but uneasy about assuming the more formal 
role of global policeman. Given its unwillingness— 
or inability—to resolve all pressing challenges on 
its own, the most common choice for Washington 
will not be between unilateralism and multilateral- 
ism but among various forms of the latter. Some 
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problems may call for the creation and use of per- 
manent international regimes and organizations. 
Other contingencies may best be addressed through 
flexible, ad hoc arrangements. 

Any sheriff—but especially a reluctant one— 
requires reliable “deputies.” Effective American 
leadership thus rests not only on taking the inttia- 
tive but also on building coalitions. To win legiti- 
macy for its purposes and to spread the burdens of 
achieving them, the United States must broaden its 
concept of leadership and devote greater attention, 
energy, and resources to cultivating partners and 
recruiting followers. To this end, Washington 
should continually reassure its partners that it is 
sensitive to their interests; commit to genuine, 
timely consultations prior to taking firm positions; 
avoid the temptation to veto proposals on the basis 
of narrow self-interest; and show willingness to 
compromise on the objectives and forms of collec- 
tive action. American officials also need to take a 
more proactive approach to incubating new norms 
and standards. They should alert their partners to 
any difficulties they perceive in proposed conven- 
tions and consult with them about multilateral 
solutions around which the United States govern- 
ment might rally. A constructive stance like this 
would reduce perceptions that the United States is 
abdicating leadership or abandoning proposed inst- 
tutions at the moment of their birth. 

A more cooperative style of leadership will 
require adjustments in United States attitudes and 
expectations. The United States has long presumed 
that collective frameworks, regimes, and formal 
organizations should be constraining to other coun- 
tries but not to the United States. Similarly, Wash- 
ington has often treated multilateral negotiations as 
forums to legitimate existing United States posi- 
tions, rather than as opportunities to reach solu- 
tions collectively. The challenge for Washington is 
to accept that multilateralism implies mutual obli- 
gations and constraints. The United States cannot 
expect to exert international authority if 1t chooses 
not to follow norms to which others must conform. 
Nor should it expect to get its way every time, for 
inherent in multilateral cooperation is the principle 
of give-and-take and the willingness to accept occa- 
sional defeat in the knowledge that long-term ben- 
efits outweigh short-term disadvantages. | 
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October 2000 


INTERNATIONAL 


Middle East Crisis 

Oct. 1—Nine Palestinians, 1 Israeli Arab, and 1 Israeli policeman 
are killed in the fourth consecutive day of fighting between 
Israeli troops and Palestinian civilians and police in the West 
Bank and Gaza, and, for the first time since the violence began, 
in Nazareth and other Arab towns within Israelt borders; 3 
days ago Israeli soldiers stormed the area of the Al Aksa 
Mosque m Jerusalems Old City after Palestinians stoned 
Jewish worshipers at the nearby Western Wall, the stoning 
appears to have been provoked by Israeli nght-wing Likud 
Party leader Ariel Sharon's visit to the site the day before. 

Oct. 7—Israeli soldiers idil at least 1 Palestman refugee durmg a 
demonstration m southern Lebanon; Lebanese guerrillas frre 
rockets at an Israeh military post in Lebanon and abduct 3 
Israch soldiers from the contested Shebsa Farms area 

. Palestinian civilians destroy Josephs Tomb, a sacred Jewish 
site m Nablus, the West Bank, after Palestinian security officers 
force the retreat of Istaeh troops from the shrine, earlier today 
Israel had entrusted the site to the Palestinian Authority (PA) 
in a negotiated agreement. 

Oct 12—A Palestmian mob kills 2 Israeli reserve soldiers in the 
West Bank town of Ramallah; m retaliation, Israeli helicopter 
guoships fire misstles in Ramallah and Gaza City, tnyuring 16 
Palestinian civilians and knocking out the transmitter for a 
Palestinian radio station whose broadcasts Israel says mated 
the violence. ; 

Oct. 17—After a 28-hour dtplomatic intervention by US 
President Bill Clinton and Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak, 
Israel and the PA agree to a cease-fire; under terms of the 

_ accord, Israel will reopen the Gaza airport, end border 
closings, and pull back troops from Palestinian border areas, 
the PA will attempt to stop nots and gun battles, crack down 
on incitement against Israel, and rearrest Islamic 
fundamentalists who were released last week from prison; 
more than 100 people have been killed, nearly all Palestimans, 
since the fighting began September 29. 

Oct. 22—At thetr first summit meeting in 4 years, leaders of 21 of 
the 22 Arab League member states say they will freeze all but 
formal diplomatic contact with Israel until progress is made 
toward a settlement with the Palestinians; the signed statement 
accuses Israel of committing atrocities in the last 3 weeks of 
clashes with the Palestrmans and urges the UN to set up a war 
crimes tribunal to investigate Israeli actions, Libya refuses to 
sign the document because ıt does not require a complete 
break with Israel 

Oct. 30—in the Israeli Knessets first session after a 3-month 
recess, Israeli Prime Mimster Ehud Parak orders missile attacks 
on offices of PA President Yasir Arafat and his security forces; no 
casualties are reported; the attack follows the kalling of an Israch 
secunty guard and the wounding of another by a Palestinian 
gunman, who was acting m retahanon for the lallmg of 2 
Palestinian brothers by Israeli soldiers earlier this week. 


AFGHANISTAN 
Oct. 20—Amid heavy fighting between the governing Taliban 
milita and opposition forces, thousands of Afghan refugees m 


the northeastern region have fled into neighboring Pakistan 
over the last several days, according to the UN High 
Commissioner for Refugees; nearly 23,000 refugees have 
sought asylum ın Pakastan in recent weeks. 


ARGENTINA 

Oct. 5—President Fernando de la Rúa replaces 3 cabinet 
munisters; Christian Colombo is made cabmet chief of staff, 
replacing Rodolfo Terragno; Jorge de la Rúa, the presidents 
brother, becomes justice mmister, Patricia Bullrich is named 
minister of works; the reshufflmg comes 1 day after the end of 
a nationwide trucking strike and during a Senate investigation 
of the government’ alleged mvolvement in a vote-buymg 
scheme in elections held earher this year. 

Oct. 10—President de la Rúa appoints Mario Losada, of the 
centrist Radical Party, as vice president and head of the Senate, 
replacing Carlos Alvarez, a senior member of the lefnst 
Frepaso party, who quit the post 4 days ago m protest over the 
governments handimg of the vote-buymg scandal 


Bouvia 

Oct. 6—The government agrees to several Indian peasant 
demands after Indian leaders threaten to surround and starve 
the capital of La Paz, 3 weeks ago, Indians protesting 
government policies erected roadblocks, which have caused 
severe food shortages for people and livestock in La Paz; the 
governments concessions today include propping up corn 
prices, reversing a land-titling process that would have 
increased taxes, and returning water rights to the peasants. 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 

Oct. 14—Alija Izetbegovic, the Bosnian Mushm leader who led 
the antl-Serb resistance m the 1992-1995 Bosnian war, hands 
over his seat in the triparnte Muslim-Serb-Croat presidency to 
Halid Genjac, the Serb speaker of the house of representatives, 
until parliament elects his successor, Izetbegovic retires 2 years 
before his mandate was set to expire, citing 11] health, but plans 
to remain president of his Party of Democratic Action 


CANADA 

Oct. 17—-Prome Minister Jean Chrétien names Industry Mmuster 
Jobn Manley, a centrist, foreign minister, replacing Lloyd 
Axworthy, a liberal who is retirmg from parliamentary politics 
after 5 years in office, Brian Tobm, former premier of 
Newfoundland, will take over as industry minister. 


CHINA 

Oct. 18—According to a Hong Kong-based human nights group, 
3 more followers of the banned Falun Gong spmtual l 
movement have died while in police custody, bringing the total 
to 57 since the government outlawed the movement last year 


COLOMBIA 

Oct. 12—Members of the Revolutionary Armed Forces of 
Colombia (FARC), the country’s largest left-wing guerrilla 
group, kidnap 10 foreign oil workers, inchiding 5 Americans, 


in the Amazon region of Ecuador and hyack a hehcopter to 
take them mto the territory they control within Colombia. 

Oct. 16—The government fires 99 military officers and 299 
solchers accused of misconduct, Defense Mmuster Luns 
Fernando Ramurez says the dismissals are part of an attempt to 
enhance the militarys human nights image; a $1.3-bilhon US 
antinarcotics aid package 1s conditional on improving the 
military’s human nghts record in its war agamst guerrilla 
groups and nght-wing paramilitaries 

Oct. 20-——Government officials say that 56 soldiers and police 
have been killed in the past 3 days of fighting with FARC 
guernilas across the country; another 17 police officers are 
feared dead or taken pnsoner by the rebels, among the dead 
are 18 soldiers and 4 crewmen aboard a US-supplied Black 
Hawk combat hebcopter that crashed into a mountam near 
Dabeiba m northwest Antioquia state, the government has no 
figures on rebel casualnes 


EAST TIMOR 

(Under UN Administration) 

Oct 23-——In a 27-to-3 vote, Xanana Gusmao, a leader of the 
termtorys mdependence movement, is elected speaker of the 
36-member East Tomor National Council, 4 days ago the UN 
swore in 1996 Nobel Peace Prize winner José Ramos-Horta as 
the former Indonesian province’ first foreign mmister, in 
August 1999, 80% of the territory's voters chose to end 
Indonesian rule m a UN-run referendum. 


INDIA 

Oct 12—A special court sentences former Pnme Minister R V 
Narasimha Rao, who served from 1991 to 1996, and a cabinet 
colleague to 3 years in pnson for bribing members of 
parliament to vote for Raos government in a 1993 no- 
confidence measure, they had been convicted of the charges 
last month; Rao, also fmed $2,220, will remaim free until a 
November 8 appeal deadlme 


INDONESIA 

Oct 4—President Abdurrahman Wahid says he will not pardon 
Hutomo Mandala Putra, son of former President Suharto, who 
was sentenced to 18 months in prison by the Supreme Court 
yesterday after pleading guilty to corruption charges stemming 
from a multomullion-dollar land scam; Hutomo, who 1s also 
known as Tommy Suharto, had requested a presidential 
pardon to avoid jail tme; Hutomo's lawyers say they will 
appeal the Supreme Court decision. 

Oct. 7—~At least 31 people have been killed m the past 2 days m 
remote Inan Jaya provmee (also known as West Papua) during 
hghting between security forces and separatist rebels, 
according to human nghts workers; the Inan Jaya-based 


Institute for Human Rights and Advocacy says that many of 
the victums were shot to death by police after a clash yesterday, 


the fighting began after police and soldiers lowered the 
separatist Free Papua Movement flag, which had been raised 
illegally by activists. 

Oct 9—President Wahid appomts new crvilan chiefs of staff for 
the army and the navy, Wahid says that the moves are 
necessary to ensure the armed forces’ loyalty to the 
government as it begins to shut down the military’ illegal 
business activines and prosecute officers for human nghts 
abuses m East Timor. 

Oct 18—Police in Inan Jaya say they will defy a government order 
to begin pullmg down separaust flags tomorrow to avoid more 
bloodshed, scores of people, mamly settlers from other parts of 
the country, have died m clashes over the flag this month. 
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An Insider’s View Of Foreign Affairs 


The Foreign Service Journal 
is not your typical 


foreign policy magazine. 


An independent monthly, written for and by the 
U.S. Foreign Service community, it gives you an inside 
look at how America’s foreign policy is actually 
carried out — and the people who are doing the work 





Recent topics for special 
issues have included: 

How can the U.S. protect its 
embassies from terrorists, and 
what must we give up to achieve 
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greater security? 

e What’s the U.S. doing to help 
companies export controversial 
products like tobacco, pesticides 
and toxic wastes? eS ae 

+ The little-known role the Foreign Wig Par Famer beim? 
Service played in the Viemam | mMm Eem eae 
War, and how the service handled 

dissent on Vietnarn. 





If you want the insiders’ perspective on how 
foreign policy works in the real world, check out the 
Foreign Service Journal 
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ÎVORY COAST 

Oct 6—The Supreme Court bars former Prime Minister Alassane 
Ouattara and most of the origmal 19 candidates from running 
in this month’ presidennal election, ensurmg the hkely 
reelection of the country’s mihtary ruler, General Robert Guet, 
the court says that Ouattara had lost his Ivoman anzenstup by 
using a diplomatic passport from neighboring Burkina Faso m 
the 1970s, the other candidates are found ineligible for various 
reasons; yesterday, m anticipation of today’s court ruling, 
Guers funta enforced a state of emergency, sending armed 


troops into the capital of Abidjan. 
Oct 24—General Guel declares himself the winner m presidential 


elections held 2 days ago and dissolves the electoral 
commission that has shown his opponent, Laurent Ghagbo, 
holding an 11-pomt lead with 8% of the votes counted; 
Ghagbo’ party, the Ivoirtan Popular Front, says that soldiers 
have killed 2 people m protests followmg Guers announcement. 

Oct 25—Guer flees the presidental palace in the capital of 
Abidjan, his whereabouts unknown, after tens of thousands of 
people gather there to protest his claims of electoral victory, 
General Sournaila Diabakaté, the army chief of staff, says the 
military now backs opposition leader Ghagbo, who today has 
declared himself president on state television; the Ivoman 
Popular Front says that 60 people have been killed in street 
violence in the past 2 days. 

Oct. 26—Laurent Ghagbo 1s sworn in as president as rival armed 
gangs engage ın ethnic and rehgious violence across the country, 
raising the 3-day death toll to nearly 90, former Prime Minister 
Ouattara, a Muslim, who ts callmg for a new vote, takes refuge 
m the German ambassadors residence after bemg attacked by 


pararmhtarıes and supporters of Ghagbo, who 1s a Christian 


KYRGYZSTAN 

Oct. 30—President Askar Akayev is reelected to a third term with 
nearly 73% of the vote; Omurbek Tekebayev, deputy speaker of 
parlament, earns 14%; the Organization for Secunty and 
Cooperation in Europe says that voter mtmudation and ballot- 
box stuffmg may have skewed results 


LEBANON 

Oct 23—President Emule Lahoud names former Prone Minister 
Rafik Hann prime minister, in August, Harmi and his 
supporters won 100 of 128 parhamentary votes, Hanri served 
from 1992 to 1998, but lost popular support when his policies 
created massive national debt and he was accused by 
opposition leaders of corruption and cronyism 


LITHUANIA 

Oct 9—The left-wing Social Democrat Coalition, led by former 
President Algirdas Brazauskas, wms 49 seats m yesterday’s 
parhamentary elections; although the Coalition falls short of 
the 71 seats required to control the legislature, its victory 
sweeps the nght-wing Homeland Union party, which earned 
only 9 seats, from power, the center-left New Union and the 
center-right Liberal Union win 28 seats each, negotiations to 
form a coahnon government are expected to begin soon. 


NIGERIA 

Oct 18—The government approves sending a joint military- 
police force into the southwestern city of Lagos to contain 
ethnic warfare, over the past 2 days more than 100 people have 
been killed in the city in fightmg between a largely Christian 
Yoruba group, which dommates the region, and Hausa 
merchants from the predominantly Muslim north, thousands 


of people have been killed m ethnic and religious violence in 
the country since President Olusegun Obasanjo took office last 


year, ending 15 years of military rule. 


PARAGUAY 

Oct. 2—President Luis González Macchi fires Mimster of Finance 
Federico Zayas after Zayas refuses to resign, the firmg 1s part of 
Macchi’ recent cabmet shakeup, which mcluded his replacmg 
the head of the central bank 


PERU 

Oct 23—Fonmer intelligence chief Vladimiro Montesinos returns 
to the country 1 month after fleeing to Panama following 
allegations of corruption, money laundenng, and torture, Vice 
President Francisco Tudela resigns, citing his outrage at 
Montesinos’ return, opposition leaders say they fear that 
Montesinos might be plannmg a military coup 

Oct. 29—Sunty soldiers led by an army lieutenant colonel declare 
a mutiny, seize the southern mming center of Toquepala, take a 
general hostage, and flee toward the remote Puno province; 
the rebelhon follows President Alberto Fujtmor’s replacement 
of army, navy, and ar force commanders 


PHILIPPINES 

Oct. 2—Government troops rescue 12 Christan evangelists who 
had been abducted 3 months ago by the Islamic group Abu 
Sayyaf after an escaped hostage alerted the mulitary of the 
group's whereabouts; the rebels still hold 5 hostages 1 
American, 3 Malaysians, and 1 Filpino. 

Oct. 5—In a ceremony led by President Joseph Estrada, 609 
members of the Moro Islamic Liberation Front (MILF), the 
larger of the 2 Islamic guernila groups fighting for mdependence 
m the southern region of the country, relinquish their weapons 
and surrender, pledging allegiance to the government 

Oct 12—Vice President Gloria Macapagal Arroyo resigns as 
secretary for social welfare, ating “serious accusations” against 
President Estrada; pressure has been growing within the 
country for Estrada to step down because of accusations by a 
provincial governor that he received more than $11 millon m 
payoffs during his 2-1/2 years in office, mostly from an legal 
gambling game; Estrada has denied the charges. 


POLAND 

Oct 8—President Aleksander Kwasniewski, a former 
Communist, is elected to a second term, with partal returns 
indicating he has won 55% of the ballots cast in today’s 
elecnons; Andrzej Olechowski, an mdependent economist, 
garners 18% of the vote, and Solidanty-bloc leader Marian 
Krzaklewski earns 15%. 

Oct 16—Former President Lech Walesa steps down as head of 
the Chnsnan Democratic Party after receiving only 1% of the 
vote in this month’ presidennal elections, Walesa says he will 
stay active m politics 


RUSSIA 

Oct 10—The mıhtary today confirms that 1 border guard was 
killed and 5 soldiers wounded m fighting on Tajlkistan’s border 
with Afghanistan over the weekend; government officials say ıt 
is unclear whether the clashes mvolved Taliban fighters or 
Afghan drug traffickers, approximately 20,000 army and border 
troops, with the Tapkistan army, patrol the border region. 

Oct 11—Government officials say that Chechen guerrillas 
killed 4 soldiers and wounded 8 others yesterday ın attacks 
on the Chechen capital of Grozny and 2 other areas, 
according to a rebel commander, rebels killed 20 government 


en 


soldiers dunng their ambush of a military convoy ın southern 
Chechnya yesterday 


SOMALIA 

Oct 11—Muilinamen fre on approzamately 100 members of the 
new parhament as they arrive m the capital city of Mogadishu 
in a mibtia-escorted convoy to begin their first session, 1 
gunmen 1s killed and 9 people, mostly civilians, are mfured in 
the attack, no legislators are myured, the attackers apparently 
had been angered by therr mabılıty to become part of the 
security team assigned to protect the politicians, the 245- 
member parliament had been set up in August as part of a 
peace agreement among warning clans 

Oct. 20-—Prime Minister Ah Khahf Galaydh names a 25-member 
cabinet, the country’ first government m 10 years, the cabinet 
includes members from all the major clans but no 
warlords, who have said they will block President Abdiqasim 
Salad Hassan from setting up a government; Hassan, who 
appointed Galaydh 12 days ago, and a 245-member assembly 
were elected ın neighboring Djibouti following a peace 
conference last spring; Somalia has not had a central 
government since opposition forces ousted dictator Mohamed 
Siad Barre in 1991. 


SPAIN 

Oct. 3—Police arrest 477 Moroccans and sub-Saharan Afncans, 
including dozens of women and children, who were 
attempting to illegally enter the country after crossing the 
Strait of Gibraltar, government officials say that 10,000 illegal 
ummugrants have been arrested in the region this year. 


SRi LANKA 

Oct 5—Thirteen people are killed and 45 others wounded when 
a suicide bomber blows himself up near an election rally of the 
governing People’s Alliance m the northeastern town of 
Medawachchrya; although no group unmediately claims 
responsibility, police say the attack was likely carried out by 
the separatist Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTTE), 2 days 
ago, 24 people were killed, includmg a Muslim parliamentary 
candidate, when an LITE suicide bomber set off an explosion 
in the northeastern town of Muttur. 

Oct 7—According to a government spokesman, at least 30 LITE 
rebels, 2 soldiers, and 1 crvihan were killed 2 days ago during 
the military’ repulsion of an LTTE attack on the Nagar Kovil 
army base, 20 miles northeast of Jaffna city. 

Oct 12—Results from parliamentary elections held 2 days ago 
show that the ruling coalition, which includes President 
Chandnka Kumaratunga’ People’s Alliance, has won 107 of 
the legislatures 225 seats, while the opposition United 
National Party has take 89; because a simple majority was not 
achieved, Kumaratunga has been negotiatmg with smaller 
parties today to forge an allrance that will allow her party to 
form a government 


TAIWAN 

Oct 4—Pnme Minister Tang Fei resigns after less than 5 months 
m office, cating poor health, President Chen Shin-bian names 
Deputy Prone Minister Chang Chunhstung to the post, govern- 
ment analysts say that Tang’s resignation ts the result of clashes 
between Tang and the ling Democratic Progressive Party. 


TANZANIA 


Zanzibar 
Oct. 30-—-Riot police use lyve ammunition against rock-throwing 
demonstrators who are protesting today’s presidennal 
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elections, which ternational observers have deemed corrupt; 
24 protesters are arrested, and at least 1 1s seriously mjured; 
observers say that the Zanzibar Electoral Commission did not 
send some ballots on ume and did not deltver any ballots ın 
16 of the 50 distncts where the opposition Civic United Front 
candidate, Seif Sharif Hamad, was expected to defeat Amami 
Karume, leader of the rulmg Revolutionary Party of Tanzania; 
the semiautonomous archipelago, which jomned the manland 
in 1964, elects its own president and 50-member parliament 


UNITED STATES 

Oct 12— Seventeen sailors are killed and 39 others myured ın an 
apparent suicide bomb attack agamst the USS Cole while it is 
refuelmg m the Yemeni port of Aden, the explosion occurred 
when a small, explosivetaden boat carrymg 2 men rammed mto 
the Cole, ripping a 40-foot-by-40-{oot hole m the navy destroyer, 
Defense Department officials believe the attack was carried out 
by terrorists, although no group clanns responsibility 

Oct. 18—By an 86-to-8 vote, the Senate approves a bill that eases 
nearly 40-year-old sanctions on selling food to Cuba, farmers, 
lobbyists, and trade-group officials say the legislators have 
added restrictions to the bill that make food shipments to the 
communist island country almost impossible m the near future. 

Oct. 25—Congress approves a $100-million aid package to 
Serbia, contingent on the new Yugoslav government's 
cooperation m apprehending indicted war crmmials, including 
former President Slobodan Milosevic; the measure 1s part of a 
$14 9-billion foreign-aid bill, which also mcludes a $60- 
million imcrease in aid to Israel; the bill is approved by the 
Senate, 65 to 27, and the House of Representatives, 302 to 101. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Oct 4—Hundreds of Intenor Mmustry police attempting to break 
a coalmmers’ protest stnke in the Serbian town of Kolubara are 
forced back, failing to break the strike, when as many as 
20,000 people arrive from across the province to support the 
strikers; the miners began the stnke 5 days ago m an attempt 
to get President Slobodan Milosevic to resign after he 
conceded defeat to opposition candidate Voyislav Kostunica in 
the September 24 federal presidennal elections. 

Oct 4—The constitutional court annuls last month’ presidential 
elections, citing fraud; the court does not annul the 
parlamentary or local elections; the annulment cancels the 
second round that was scheduled for October 8 and makes 


probable a first-round repeat with the ongmal 5 candidates; 
Kostunica’s opposition coalinon had requested a recount from 
the court because of allegedly fraudulent vote counting 

Oct 5—Several hundred thousand Serbs gather in Belgrade to 
protest yesterday’s elechon annulment, a group of protesters 
storms parliament and enter the bulding, breaking windows 
and setting small fires, opposition supporters take control of 
the state television station, RTS, cutung off transmissions, and 
protest leaders say that independent journalists have taken 
over a second government-run television station, “Studio-B”, 
although pohce use tear gas against the crowd, many police 
officers jom the protesters 

Oct 6—Government officials report that President Milosevic has 
acknowledged Kostunica’ election victory and has resigned 
after 13 years in office; Kostumica is to be sworn in as president 
tomorrow, earlier today Russian Foreign Minister Igor Ivanov, 
meeting separately with Milosevic and Kostunica, had assured 
Milosevic that if he stepped down, he would not be extradited 
to The Hague to stand tnal on war crimes charges 

Oct 9—Serbian President Milan Milutinovic and Serbian 


party 
leaders agree to dissolve parliament, calling elections for mid- 
December. 


The European Union hfts the sanctions it imposed agamst 
the country last year during Milosevics military action m 
Kosovo and promises $2 billion m aid, to be distributed over 
the next 7 years. 

Oct 13—Foreign Minister Zrvadm Jovanovic, a Milosevic 
loyalist, resigns, 4 days ago Prime Minister Momir Bulatovic 
and Interior Muster Vlajko Stofiljkovic, both Milosevic allies, 
quit therr posts; Vladan Banc, a Kostunica supporter, says that 
Milosevics Socialist Party, which still holds the most seats tn 
parliament, and the bloc of parties that support Kostunica 
have agreed to share control of the government until the 
December parliamentary elecnons 


ZIMBABWE 

Oct. 26—Parlament Speaker Emmerson Mnangagwa says that 
parliament will consider yesterdays motion by the opposition 
Movement for Democratic Change to begin impeachment 
proceedings agamst President Robert Mugabe; Mnangagwa 
says he will appoint a committee to investigate allegations that 
Mugabe is to blame for the country’s political and economic 
turmoil, the speaker says that a third of the 150-seat 
parhament’s members have signed the opposiuons motion W 
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Soviet empire? The corruption of Yeltsin? The free 
election of communists and KGB spies?), and to offer 
some additional insights ın the future about what the 
Russian future holds in store for us 


Andrew Miller 
St. Petersburg, Russia 


I have been an admirer of Anatols writings for a long 
tme, both his classic book on the Baltics and his volume 
on Chechnya, which I reviewed favorably in the The Los 
Angeles Times. In recent weeks, however, some of his 
comments made me think that he had reversed himself 
and that he fustified the Russian wars on Chechnya, and 
the barbaric destruction of Grozny. 

So I am very glad that he has explained his position, 
with his customary grasp of the relevant facts and moral 
passion. His assault on Western double standards is abso- 
lutely on the mark. Like Steele, I have long detested West- 
em hoher-than-thou attitudes, the hypocrisies involved 
in wretched American policies in Guatemala, Nicaragua, 
and El Salvador, and cold war assumptions: that Russian 
atrocities are by definition infimtely more hornble than 
any cruelties committed by our “brave boys” (m Vietnam 
or elsewhere); that levelmg an “enemy city” is right while 
leveling anes defended by “freedom fighters” (itself a 
meretricious term) is shocking, and so forth. 

Lieven’ attempt to put the current situation in Chech- 
nya in a historical context is to be applauded, as 1s his 
fascinating discussion of why the explosions m Moscow 
cannot be simply brushed aside as a Putin or oligarch 
conspiracy. | still remain profoundly suspicious of Rus- 
sian motives, but welcome the facts Anatol provides. I 
am also glad he makes it clear that the Russian invasion 
in 1994 was largely responsible for the current horrors, 
that Maskhadov is still preferable to the fundamentalist 
cutthroats, and that Russia must be cnucized for not try- 
ing hard enough to come to an agreement with him—all 
of which should be said and recalled 

Let me conclude this expression of profound pleasure 
at seeing Anatol perform as the responsible historian 
cum journalist I have always found him to be. 


Abraham Brumberg 


Anatol Lieven responds. 

Concerning Jonathan Steele’ remarks. though he and 
I differed greatly during the cold war, I'd agree with him 
that a reassessment of the real motives for certain Soviet 
actions (for example, the 1979 intervention in Afghani- 
stan) is long overdue. On the whole, though, I think it 
would be a mistake to underestimate the extent to which 
communist ideology did indeed drive Soviet policy. 
Under Stalin, ıt was the imposition of savage communist 
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totalitarian regimes in Eastern Europe that played a key 
part in driving the West to create NATO—a vaguer Soviet 
geopolitical sphere of influence would have been much 
more acceptable to Churchill; at least he planned for a 
division of Europe much along these lines. Even under 
Brezhnev, the need to show that Soviet-backed world rev- 
olution was still advancing led the Soviet Union into 
bizarrely ambitious, horribly costly adventures in Africa 
that had no relation whatsoever to the normally defined 
national interests of the Soviet Union or Russia. 
However, on the whole I'm not very anxious to go on 
chewing over these issues. The cold war is over and 
should be transcended. | was on the anticommunist side 
and rejoiced in communism! fall, but as Clint Eastwood’ 
character says at the end of The Outlaw Josey Wales, “I 
guess we all died a little in that damned war.” 
Concermng Andrew Millers much more hostle remarks: 
First, my views of the Soviet collapse, of the nature of 
urban and partisan warfare, and other subjects were ini- 
tally shaped as a journalist ın the field watching events 
happen. In the various wars I witnessed, I spent most of 
my time covering the sides fighting against Moscow and 
Moscow’ allies. My reporting on and condemnation of 
Russian atrocities in the first Chechen war, of Armenian 
atrocities in Karabakh, of Abkhaz ethnic cleansing of the 
Georgians (and the role in the Abkhaz war of the Rus- 
sian military), of Soviet brutality in the Baltic are a mat- 
ter of record. His scabrous suggestion of some sort of 
analogy to sympathy for Hitler is therefore ludicrous as 
well as contempuble 
Second, it 1s of course true that strong movements in 
the United States and the West condemned American mil- 
itary behavior in the Vietnam War, just as strong move- 
ments ın France condemned atrocities ın the Indochinese 
and Algerian wars. But if he had been of age in the West, 
would Miller have been one of the critics? We can’t say 
for sure, but we do know with absolute precision then the 
positions of many leading American Russophobes who 
continue to play prominent roles in public life. In France, 
leading figures deeply implicated in the Algerian debacle, 
like President Francois Mitterrand, went on playing lead- 
ing political and military roles to their deaths. In Algena 
and Vietnam (and in Briush campaigns like that agaist 
the Mau Mau), the punishments handed out to Western 
officers accused of atrocities were either slight or nonex- 
istent. Is this of no relevance to present Western demands 
that Russia punish its soldiers for atrocines in Chechnya? 
I admire the nobility and courage of Russians like Sergei 
Kovalyov (although I wish he was a bit more careful in 
his attitude to evidence), but his equivalents ın the West 
are to be found among the Chomskys and Fondas, not 
the Haigs and Brzezinskis—and for that matter the 
Chomskys and Fondas have their own faults, too. 
However, | also believe strongly that Russia should 
punish its officers for atrocities, both as a matter of jus- 
tice and morality and as part of re-umposing order on 
what all too often resembles a sort of armed rabble more 
than a modern organized force. 1 also believe, however, 
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that Western pressure for this would be better phrased 
in the terms used by President Clinton during his visit 
to Turkey (I am grateful to Professor Stephen Holmes for 
pointing this out to me) He criticized the Turkish gov- 
ernment and military for some of their policies toward 
the Kurds, but made it clear that he was doing so not 
from some position of arrogant Western moral superior- 
ity, but as the representative of a country that had itself 
been guilty of racism and ethnic suppression and was 
still struggling to overcome these pathologies. This, I 
believe, is both a more honorable and a more effective 
way of making this kind of crincism. 

A final point: concerning sympathy for Putn. One 
area in which I may have been a bit ahead of the Western 
curve (though far behind Jonathan Steele) was in my rel- 
atively early perception of the utterly corrupt nature of 
the Yeltsin regrme, and the way tn which, under the cover 
of reformist rhetoric, this regime and its magnate sup- 
porters undermined the entire process of successful eco- 
nomic, democratic, and civic reform in Russia. A belated 
perception of this (albeit driven and severely warped by 
electoral politics) now seems to be becoming the new 
consensus m the West, at least to judge by the Cox report 
and much of the public debate in the United States. 

Any sympathy I may have for the Putin regime is 
therefore strictly relative to the disastrous record of his 
predecessor. I believe that something had to be done to 


check the plundering of the Russian state and the 
appalling decline in the well-being of so much of the 
Russian population; and given Russia’s circumstances 
and international and historical parallels, moves to check 
this decline were bound to involve at least some element 
of authoritarianism. This does not mean that I have any 
hiong for the personal character of Putin and for most of 
what seem to be his basic attitudes and ideals. Nor am I 
hopeful that he will in fact bing about positve change 
for Russia, at least without causing severe losses in other 
areas. Once again, however, we would do better to try to 
understand his regime with some reference to contem- 
porary international patterns (for good or evil) rather 
than continually and exclusively refer to past Soviet or 
Russian imperial regimes that existed in utterly different 
historical and cultural circumstances 


Anatol Lieven 
Washington, D.C. 


COMMENTS ON THIS MONTH'S ISSUE? 
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* See alao UNSC Res. 787 (1992) of November 16, 1992 and UNSC Res. 820 (1993) of Apnl 17, 1993, which strengthened the sanction regime. UNSC 943 (1994) of 
September 23, 1994 suspended certam sancoons on the FRY. 

.” Sanctions were suspended in November 1995. They were lifted on October 1, 1996. See UNSC Res. 1074 of October 1, 1996. 
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`The sale and supply of arms to nongovernmental forces for use in Rwanda remained peobibired. 

' See also UNSC Res. 1070 (1996) of August 16, 1996, which foreshadowed an air embargo on Sadan. This embargo never went into effect because of the expected 
humeniteren consequences. 

The arms embargo remained m place for members of the former military junta and the guerilla Revolutionary United Proar. 

sare. Chantal de Jonge Oudoeat, “Intervention in Internal Conflacuz Legal and Polmal Conundrums” (Washmgron, D.C.: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Global 
Policy Program, working paper no. 15, August 2000). 

"Sanctions were mposed on The Nanonal Union for the Toal Independence of Angola (Unita), headed by Jones Sevimb: 
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